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State  Meetings  of  Swine  Breeders,  Com  Growers'  AssocieUion,  Farmers' 
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TO   THE   GOVERNOR 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

WM,  B.  BUBBORD,  COMTBACTOB  FOB  BTATB  PBIBTINO  AKD  BIBDIHO 


THE  STATE  OP  INDIANA, 

ExBCUTiYS  Department, 

October  29,  1906 


.1 


Beoeived  by  the  €k>vemor,  examined  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State 
for  verifioation  of  the  financial  statement. 


Officb  of  Auditor  of  State,  \ 

Indiahapoijs,  July  15, 1907.  f 

The  within  report,  bo  far  as^the  same  relates  to  moneys  drawn  from  the  State 
Treasury,  has  been  examined  and  fonnd  correct. 

J.  G.  BILLHEIMEB, 

Auditor  of  8taU, 


July  15, 1907. 

Betarned  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  above  certificate,  and  transmitted  to 
Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

FBED  L.  GEMMER, 

Seereiary  to  ike  Governor. 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  July  17, 

1907. 

FBED  A.  SIMS, 

Seereiary  ofStaU. 


BeoeiTed  the  within  report  and  delivered  to  the  printer  July  17,  1907. 

HARRY  SLOUGH, 

CUrk  Printing  Bureau, 
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INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Indianapous,  Ind.,  October  27,  1906. 

To  Mis  Excellency,  J.  Frank  HanijY,  Governor  of  Indiana: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1905. 

CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


(A) 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


1905 


Ist  District— JOHN  O.  HAINES,  Rockport,  Spencer  CJonnty. 

2d  District— MASON  J.  NIBLAOK,  Vinceimes,  Knox  County. 

3d  District-— E.  S.  TUELL,  Ck>rydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  District— JOHN  TTLSON,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

5th  District — H.  I..  NOWLIN,  Lawrenceburg,  Dearborn  County. 

6th  District— ILNODB  PORTER,  Hagerstowu,  Wayne  County. 

7th  District— DAVID  WA)^LACE,  Indianapolis,  Marlon  County. 

8th  District— SID  CONGER,  ShelbyviUe,  Shelby  County. 

9th  District— CH  AS.  R.  DIIFPIN,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. 
10th  District— OSCAR  HADLBY,  Plainfleld.  Hendricks  County. 
11th  District— M.  S.  CLAYPOOL,  Muncle,  Delaware  County. 
12th  District— CHAS.  W.  TRAVIS,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— JOHN  L.  THOMPSON. 
14th  District— JOE  CUNNINGHAM,  Peru,  Miami  County. 
15th  District— C.  B.  BENJAMIN,  Crown  Pohit,  Lake  County. 
16th  District— JAMES  B.  MoDONALD,  Llgonier,  Noble  County. 


OFnCERS  FOR  1905. 

MASON  .T.  NIBLACK,  President 

JOHN  TILSON,  E.  H.  PEED, 

Vice  President  General  Superintendent 

CHARLES  DOWNING.  J.  W.  LAGRANGE, 

Secretary.  Treasurer. 

Ezectfthre  Gommtttee* 
Messrs.  CONGER,  WALLACE,  CL^YPOOL.  HADLBY. 


(6) 


ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  GOVERNING   THE 
INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Ab  takin  pbom  Hornib's  Avnotatid  Statutib  190],  Vol  I. 

(2614)  Incorporation.  4.  The  State  Board,  as  at  present  const! tated 
and  organized,  is  hereby  created  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  suc- 
cession, in  manner  hereinafter  described,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
"Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture.'* 

(2G15)  Officers.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  to.  appoint 
a  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  necessary.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  meetings  of  the 
Board  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient. 

(2616)  Meetings.  6.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  IndlanapoUs, 
on  the  first  Tuesdsiy  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  annually,  a  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  president 
of  each  county  agricultural  society  or  other  delegate  therefrom  duly  author- 
ized, who  shall  for  the  time  being  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultation  as 
to  the  wants,  prospects  and  conditions  of  the  agricultural  interests  through- 
out the  State.  And  at  such  annual  mating,  the  several  reports  from  the 
county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  I'resident  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agriculture :  and  the  said  presidents  and  delegates  shall,  at  this 
meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  till  all  vacancies  in  said  Board:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  said  election  shall  not  affect  the  members  of  the  Board 
present  whose  term  shall  not  be  considered  to  expire  until  the  last  day  of 
said  session. 

(2617)  Annual  Report  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  }3oard,  together  with  such  proceedings  of  the  State 
Board  and  reports  from  county  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  a  general 
view  of  the  conditipn  of  agricult^ire  throughout  the  State,  accompanied  by 
such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  interesting  and  useful. 

(2618)  State  Fairs.  S.  Tbe  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  power  to  hold  State  lairs  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may 
deem  proper  and  exi)edient  and  have  the  entire  control  of  the  same,  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  various  premiums  offered,  embracing  every  article  of 
science  and  art  or  such  portions  of  them  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and 
proper,  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State.  They 
may  employ  assistants,  receive  contributions,  donations,  etc,  and  unite 
with  a  comity  or  district  society  for  tbe  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  said  State  fi'airs. 

(7) 


8  BOABD  OF  AOBIOULTUBE. 

(2619)  Expenses.  9.  The  State  Board  of  Agricaltnre  shall  certify 
to  the  Auditor  of  State  the  ordinary  exi)enses  of  the  Board  proper,  Including 
the  necessary  personal  expenses  of  their  attendance  on  not  more  than  two 
meetings  In  any  one  year.  The  Auditor  shall  audit  the  same,  and,  on  his 
warrant,  the  Treasurer  of  State  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  any  money  ap- 
prc^riated  for  agricultural  purposes. 

(2620)  May  Buy  Land.  1.  The  Indiana  Stite  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  empowered  to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
State  Fairs  and  other  uses  of  the  Board,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  forty  (240)  acres:  and  to  sell  any  real  estate  it  may  hold, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinvesting  the  proceeds  in  other  real  estate  for  the  same 
general  objects. 

(2621)  Purchase  Ratified.  2.  The  purchase  of  real  estate  made  by 
said  Board,  A.  D.  1860,  of  William  A.  Otfa  and  others,  consisting  of  thirty- 
six  acres  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  thirty -six,  township  sixteen, 
range  three  east,  in  Marion  Ck>unty,  arc  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed ;  and 
the  said  Board  is  empowered  to  hold  the  same  for  the  general  objects  of 
the  Board:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorize  said 
Board  to  hold  more  than  eighty  acres,  as  aforesaid. 

(2022)  Exempt  from  Tax.  4.  The  real  and  personal  estate  of  said 
Board  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  the  County  Treasurer  of  Marion 
Ck>unty  is  authori7/ed  and  required  to  pay  to  said  Board  the  amount  of 
taxes  assessed  and  collected  upon  said  real  estate  for  said  county  for  the 
years  1862,  1863  and  IS'^ ;  and  the  Vreasurer  of  State  shall  refund  to  said 
Board  of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  State  taxes  collected  upon  said  real 
estate  for  the  years  aforesaid. 

(2623)  Yearly  Appropriation.  4.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  annually  Is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  premiums  awarded  by 
the  said  Board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  first  day 
of  April  yearly,  and  to  be  receipted  for  by  the  President,  attested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  said  Board. 

(2623a)  Lands  Exempt  from  Taxation.  1.  That  any  part,  parcel,  or 
tract  of  land  not  exceeding  eightj-  acres  and  the  improvements  thereon, 
owned  by  county  or  district  agricultural  associations  of  this  State,  organized 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture," approved  February  17,  1852,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation:  Pro- 
vided, that  wh«i  the  same  shall  cease  to  be  used  or  occupied  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  specifically  set  out  In  said  act,  approved  February  17,  1852, 
or  shall  fail  In  any  way  to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof,  the  same 
shall  cease  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

(2624)  Room  for  Specimens.  2.  The  Governor  is  hereby  directed  to 
select  a  convenient  room  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  any  building  that  may  be 
erected  by  the  State,  If  a  suitable  one  can  be  found,  and,  if  not,  hire 
one  suitable  for  the  deposit  and  safekeeping  of  such  minerals,  soils,  ores. 
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fossils,  maps,  sketches,  etc.,  as  may  be  collected  and  made  by  direction 
of  said  Board,  which  room  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  said  Board. 

(2625)  May  Borrow  and  Mortgage.  1^  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  borrow  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  for  security  of  the  payment  of  said  sum,  to  mortgage  its 
property  in  Marion  County  known  as  the  State  Fair  grounds,  and  to  apply 
the  sum  so  borrowed  to  the  payment  of  a  like  sum  heretofore  borrowed 
of  one  J.  A.  Hambleton,  and  to  take  up  and  destroy  all  notes,  bonds  and 
mortgages  given  therefor.  And  the  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  above  named  amount  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  make 
the  said  bonds  payable  ten  years  after  date,  but  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  said  Board,  on  sixty  days'  notice  after  five  years  from  date. 

(2626)  Deed  of  Trust  Postponed*  2.  To  enable  the  csaid  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  borrow  said  money,  and  to  execute  a  satisfactory  mort- 
gage therefor,  F.  A.  W.  Davis,  to  whom  said  Board  has  heretofore  executed 
a  trust  deed,  to  secure  a  repayment  by.  said  Board  to  the  State  of  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  said  Board  by 
an  act  approved  March  30,  1877,  in  section  one,  item  five,  of  said  act,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  release,  satis^  and  cancel  said  deed, 
and  reconvey  to  said  Board  the  interest  described  therein.  And  in  lieu  of 
such  deed,  the  said  Board  shall  execute  a  new  deed  of  trust  to  said  Davis, 
or,  if  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  so  advise,  to  the  Auditor  of  State ; 
which  new  deed  of  trust  shall  be  a  lien  on  said  State  Fair  grounds  next 
after  the  mortgage  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section. 

(2627)  Debt  Prohibited.  4.  Said  Board  is  hereby  prohibited  from 
borrowing  money,  or  creating  or  contracting  any  further  liability  or  debt, 
pn  the  faith  or  credit  of  said  property  or  any  other  property,  or  in  any 
wise  further  incumbering  the  same  with  any  Hen  or  charge,  except  as 
heretofore  in  this  act  provided. 

(2628)  Vacancies,  How  Filled.  1.  WTienever  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  or  Superintendent  %t  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  President  of  said  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  appointee  shall  hold  said  Office  until  some  regular  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricultnre,  author- 
izing it  to  l)orrow  money  to  pay  off  its  existing  indebtedness  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  act  concerning  the  State 
Board  Of  Agriculture,  approved  April  14,  1881,  as  Is  now  in  force,  being 
sections  2796,  2797  and  2798  in  Burns'  Annotated  Indiana  Statutes  of 
the  revision  of  1901,  and  other  matters  properly  connected  therewith ; 
and  providing  for  an  emergency. 

(S  114.    Approved  February  17,  1905.) 

Whereas,  The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  Indebted  in  the 
sum  of  about  forty -five  thousand  dollars  ($45,000)  for  unpaid  purchase 
money  on  a  part  of  its  lands,  kuo^vn  as  the  State  Fair  grounds,  near  to 
Indianapolis,  in  Marlon  County,  Indiana,  which  sum  it  is  unable  to  pay 
at  the  present  time ;  and  also  needs  and  will  need  from  time  to  time  further 
sums  to  be  used  in  erecting  and  maintaining  necessary  buildings  and  mak- 
ing other  and  permanent  improvements  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  enable 
it  at  all  times  to  fully  perform  and  discharge  its  duties  under  the  law ;  and 

Whereas,  The  indebtedness  described  in  said  act  of  April  14,  1881, 
published  in  the  acts  of  said  year  at  page  84,  have  each  and  all  been  long 
since  fully  paid  and  satisfied ;  now,  therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  That  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  borrow  money  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  indebted- 
ness now  outstanding  for  a  part  of  the  real  property  of  the  said  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  known  as  the  State  Fair  grounds,  near  Indianapolis, 
Marion  County,  Indiana;  and  other  sums  from  time  to  time  for  the  pur- 
poses of  erecting  and  maintaining  proper  and  necessary  buildings  and 
improvements  to  enable  it  at  all  times  to  carry  out,  perform  and  discharge 
its  duties  in  giving  State  fairs  and  other  purposes;  and  for  the  security 
and  repayment  of  such  loans,  with  interest,  to  mortgage  its  said  real 
property,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  fourteen  (214)  acres,  situate 
near  to  the  cily  of  Indianapolis,  Marion  (bounty,  Indiana,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  State  Fair  grounds,  together  with  the  improvements  now 
and  hereafter  placed  thereon.  And  the  said  Board  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  apply  the  moneys  borrowed  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  note 
executed  to  the  Columbia  National  Bank  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase 
price  of  said  two  hundred  and  fourteen  (214)  acres  of  land,  and  also  of  an 
existing  mortgage  on  a  part  of  said  fair  grounds  and  premises  made  to 
Theresa  H.  Smith ;  and  to  take  up  said  indebtedness  by  whomsoever  held, 
and  to  cancel  all  the  notes,  mortgages  and  obligations  so  outstanding  and 
to  use  the  remainder  of  any  sum  so  borrowed  and  other  sums  hereafter 
borrowed  from  time  to  time,  in  erecting  new  buildings  on  said  fair  grounds 
and  in  making  and  maintaining  improvements  and  repairs.    But  the  ag- 
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gregate  Indebtedness  occasioned  by  sucb  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
eighty  thousand  dollars  ($80,000)  at  any  one  time,  and  the  r^te  of  interest 
shall  not  exceed  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

Sec.  2.  Any  and  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages  given,  issued  or  executed 
by  said  Tndiann  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  said  Board  in  session  (ind  signed  by  its  President  and  Secretary 
and  attested  by  its  corporate  seal. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Board  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  mort- 
gage all  or  so  much  and  such  parts  of  said  described  Indiana  State  Fair 
grounds  as  its  Board  of  Directors  may  determine  in  manner  and  form  as 
described  in  Section  1.  To  secure  such  loans  and  if  deemed  best  by  such 
Board,  then  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  given  power 
and  authority  under  this  act  to  issue  bonds,  as  well  as  notes,  in  making 
any  loan  or  loans  in  such  denominations  and  amounts  as  the  said  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  determine,  with  interest  coupons  attached  in  the 
usual  manner;  such  notes  and  bonds  to  be  made  payable  at  such  times 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  to  the  Board  i!<eem  best;  and  to 
secure  such  bonds  as  well  as  notes  by  a  mortgage  or  mortgages  upon  all 
or  any  part  of  said  lands.  Any  and  all  notes  and  bonds  so  authorized, 
bearing  such  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  determined  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent  per  annum  and  secured  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  may  sell  from 
time  to  time  at  such  prices  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of  said  Board 
may  authorize  and  direct  at  not  less  than  par. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  bonds  are  issued  in  series  or  otherwise  from  time  to 
time  nnd  secured  as  aforesaid,  no  bond  shtill  Iiave  auy  priority  by  reason  of 
the  time  or  order  of  sale  over  any  other  bonds  of  the  series  secured  by 
any  such  mortgage;  but  each  bond  secured  by  any  mortgage  shall  be 
secured  equally  and  ratably  by  such  security. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  further  enacted  that  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  appropriating  certain  moneys  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  said  Board  and  postponing  the  lien  of  the  State  of  Indiana  on  certain 
lands  therein  named  and  prohibiting  said  Board  from  further  encumbering 
their  property,"  approved  April  14,  1881  (Acts  of  1881,  page  84),  and  set 
forth  in  part  as  Sections  2796,  2797  and  2798  of  Bums'  Annotated  Indiana 
Statutes  in  the  revision  of  1901,  and  all  other  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect 
of  this  act  therefore,  it  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AN  ACrr  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  mortgages,  notes  and  bonds  here- 
after issued  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

(S.  115.    Approved  February  21,  1905.) 

Whereas,  The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the  property  of  which  corporation  there  is 
no  private  or  individual  interest,  but  the  same  is  held  entirely  for  the 
public  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture,  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  borrow  money  to  pay  off  and  discharge  an  existing  debt  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds  and  to  make  needed  improvements  on  said  grounds  to 
enable  said  Board  to  better  fulfill  its  duties,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  beneficial  to  the  State  and  people  that  the  Board  shall 
procure  said  loan  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  it  is  necessary  to  exempt  the  notes,  bonds,  mortgages  and  other 
evidences  of  the  same  from  taxation,  and 

Whereas,  The  property  of  said  Board  is  not  subject  to  taxation  under 
the  Ck)nstitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  Its  securities  issued 
thereon  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State  as  aforesaid  should  like- 
wise not  be  taxable,  therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, That  any  and  all  mortgages,  notes,  bonds  and  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness hereafter  issued  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  se- 
cured by  mortgage  upon  its  property,  known  as  the  State  Fair  grounds,  in 
Marlon  County  and  near  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  or  otherwise, 
shall  not  be  listed  or  assessed,  but  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  this 
State. 


THE 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


CONSriTUTION 

As  Revised  and  Adopted  at  the  January  Meetino  op  the  Board,  1891, 


Article  1.  The  name  and  style  of  this  society  shall  be  **The  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,"  its  object,  to  promote  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic,  manufacturing  and 
household  arts. 

Art  2.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  at  such  time 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  presidents,'  or  other  delegates  duly  authorized, 
from  each  county,  or  such  other  agricultural  society  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  to  send  delegates,  who  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ex-offlcio  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  or  deliberation  and 
consultation  as  to  the  wants,  prospects  and  condition  of  the  agricultural 
interests  throughout  the  State;  and  at  such  annual  meetings  the  several 
reports  from  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  said  President  and  delegates  shall,  at 
this  meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  this  Board: 
Provided,  however.  That  snid  election  shall  not  affect  the  members  of  the 
Board  present,  whose  terms  shall  not  be  considered  to  expire  until  the 
last  day  of  the  session. 

Art  3.  The  State  Board-elect  shall  meet  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  State  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  organization  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  society 
may  require ;  and  hold  such  other  meetings  from  time  to  time,  for  making 
out  premium  lists,  preparing  for  State  fairs,  and  all  other  business  neces- 
sary to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Art  4.  The  State  Board-elect  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  chosen 
from  the  following  districts: 

1st  District— Posey,  Vanderburgh,  Gibson,  Warrick  and  Spencer  counties. 

2d  District— Knox,  Daviess,  Martin,  Pike.  Dubois,  Crawford  and  Perry' 

counties. 
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3d  District— Harrison,    Washington,    Orange,    Floyd,    Clark    and    Scott 

counties. 

4tli  District — Jackson,  Lawrence,  Brown,  Monroe,  Greene,  Owen,  John- 
son and  Sullivan  counties. 

6th  District — Jefferson,  Switzerland,  Ohio,  Dearborn,    Franklin,    Ripley 

and  Jennings  counties. 

6th  District — Bartholomew,  Decatur,  Rush,  Fayette,  Union  and  Wayne 

counties. 

7th  District— Madison,  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Henry  and  Shelby  counties. 

8th  District— Marion  County. 

9th  District— Clay,  Vigo,  Parke,  Vermillion  and  Fountain  counties. 

10th  District — Putnam,     Morgan,     Hendricks,     Montgomery     and    Boone 

counties. 

11th  District — Delaware,  Randolph,  Jay,  Adams,  Wells,  Huntington  and 

Blackford  counties. 

12th  District — Carroll,  White,  Benton,  Newton,  Tippecanoe,  Warren,  Jas- 
per and  Pulaski  counties. 

13th  District— Clinton,    Tipton,    Howard,    Grant,    Wabash    and    Whitley 

counties. 

14th  District — Elkhart  Kosciusko,  Fulton,  Cass  and  Miami  counties. 

15th  District — St.  Joseph,   Marshall,    Starke,    Lnporte,   Porter   and  Lake 

counties. 

ICth  District — Allen,  Dekalb,  Steuben,  Lagrange  and  Noble  counties. 

Chosen  for  two  years,  one-half  of  whose  terms  expire  every  year,  to 
wit:  Those  representing  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Seventh,  Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  districts  expire  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
1860,  and  those  representing  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Elev- 
enth, Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  districts  expire  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  In  January,  18G1.    To  be  chosen  by  ballot 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings, 
conduct  the  business  in  an  orderly  and  parliamentary  manner,  and  offi- 
cially sign  all  vouchers  and  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  (except  for  pre- 
miums), and  all  other  InstrumeRts  requiring  the  same,  and  call  special 
meetings  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Art.  6.  The  State  Board-elect  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  after  the 
adjounimcnt  of  the  delegate  meeting,  proceed  to  elect  one  of  their  number 
President,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  until 
his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified;  and  one  of  their  number  for  Vice- 
President  whose  term  shall  be  the  same  as  President  who  shall  act  and 
for  the  time  being  have  all  the  iMwer.  as  President  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent is  absent  from  any  regular  meeting.    They  shall  also  elect  some 
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suitable  person  as  Secretary  and  e<ome  suitable  person  as  Treasurer,  and 
a  General  Superintendent,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  each  for  one  year, 
unless  removed  for  incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty.  They  shall  also  elect 
four  of  their  number  who  shall,  with  the  President,  constitute  an  Executive 
Committee,  who  shall  have  power  to  act  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  loss 
would  result  by  waiting  till  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  but  shall  have 
no  power  whatever  during  a  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Art  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  I'reasurer  to  safely  keep  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  society',  pay  out  the  same  on  orders  or  drafts  drawn  by 
the  Secretary,  and  report  annually  to  the  State  Board,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  he  may  be  called  upon  by  the  Board,  and  shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Art  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Superintendent  to  take 
care  of  and  carefully  keep  all  property  belonging  to  the  soi^iety,  have  the 
care  and  control  of  the  fair  grounds  during  the  recess;  have  the  super- 
vision and  oversight  of  such  improvements  or  additions  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  State  Board,  and,  under  their  dire<!tion,  procure  materials,  contract 
for  labor,  and  shall  be,  during  the  continuance  of  the  fair,  the  chief 
marshal  and  head  of  the  police.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  employ 
all  the  necessary  police  and  gatekeepers. 

Art  9.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings. 
He  shall  conduct  all  correspondence  on  behalf  of  the  society,  except  when 
otherwise  directed  by  tiie  President  He  shall,  by  himself  and  assistants 
by  him  appointed,  arrange  the  details  of  the  eutrics,  tickets  and  enroll  the 
names  of  committees  and  Judges  of  the  State  Fair,  receive  and  record  the 
various  reports  of  the  awarding  committees,  fill  out  and  deliver  all  diplomas 
and  certificates.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  condense  the 
county  agricultural  reports  for  each  year  into  one  volume  and  superintend 
the  publishing  of  the  same.  He  shall  audit  and  file  all  accounts  against 
the  Board ;  draw  orders  in  favor  of  proper  persons  on  the  Treasurer  for  the 
amount;  but  orders  shall  not  be  drawn  payable  to  order  or  bearer,  but  to 
the  name  of  the  party  alone  or  his  agent.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report, 
showing  amount  of  all  orders  upon  the  treasury,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  best  interests  of  the  society  may  demand;  but  he  is  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  Board. 

Art  10.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  the  salaries  of  the  Treas- 
urer, Secretary  and  Superintendent  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Provided,  That  said  Board  may,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  meeting  of  said 
Board,  make  said  officers  an  additional  allowance  for  extra  services. 

Art  11.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  delegates  attend- 
ing the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Board ;  nor  shall  the  members  of  the 
State  Board-elect  be  paid  any  sum  of  money,  as  compensation  or  other- 
wise, except  by  order  •f  the  Board-elect 
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Art  12.  The  State  Board  may  adjonm  ftom  time  to  time,  or  they 
may  be  called  together  by  the  Secretary/  by  order  of  the  President,  by  a 
written  notice  to  each  member,  enclosed  by  mail,  fmd  a  notice  of  such 
meeting  published  in  two  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis;  and  all  meetings  so  held  by  adjournment,  or 
calls,  shall  be  deemed  regular  and  legal. 

Art  13.  Any  alteration  or  amendment  to  this  CSonstitutlon  may  be 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  Toting  for  such  amendment 

Art  14.  The  following  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  whom  all  matters. of  business  coming  up  for  reference  under 
their  particular  heads  shall  be  referred,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed 
by  the  Board : 

1.  Finance  and  Claims. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

3.  Fair  Grounds. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

5.  Geological  Survey — Executive  CSommittee,  ex-offlcio. 

6.  Premium  List 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION, 

At  the  May  meeting  in  1851,  certain  rules,  embracing  ten  sections,  for 
the  government  of  county  agricultural  societies,  were  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  required  in  Section  1  of  the  statute  laws  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  for  the  "Encouragement  of  Agriculture," 
approved  February  17,  1852. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  1868  the  rules  were  found  inexpedient  and 
were  repealed,  and  the  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Regulations,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  all  county  and  district  societies  shall  be  organized  and 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  regard  to  agricultural 
societies,  and  especially  under  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 
proved February  17,  1852. 

Resolved,  That  all  societies  so  organized  will  be  entitled  to  send  dele- 
gates to  this  Board  (State  Board  of  Agriculture)  at  its  annual  Aieetings, 
and  will  be  received  and  acknowledged  upon  the  presentation  of  their 
reports  and  credentials,  and  compliance  with  the  laws  as  legally  orgahized 
societies. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD* 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE   MEETING,    NOVEMBER   21,    1905. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  Hon.  Mason  J. 
Niblack,  on  November  21,  1905,  at  the  oifice  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  in  Room  14,  State  House,  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Niblack,  Wallace,  Conger,  Claypool 
and  Hadley,  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  Charles 
Downing,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claypool,  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  Board  that  the  January  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Dele- 
gate State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  limited  to  a  one-day  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claypool,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  prepare  and  have  printed  the  program  of  the 
meetings  of  the  week  of  January  2,  1906. 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Wallage,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  notify  the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the 
different  State  Breeders'  Associations  to  meet  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  on  November  28,  1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
at  the  Secretary's  office,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  program 
for  the  week  of  January  2,  1906. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Board 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  purchase  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  not 
to  exceed  $25.00  to  present  to  the  State  Fanciers'  Association  as 
a  special  prize  for  their  winter  show  of  1906. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  letter  to  the  Board,  received  by  him 
from  Mr.  A.  N.  Cave,  of  Indianapolis,  in  which  he  complained  of 
an  injury  to  his  son  resulting  from  an  accident  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1905  on  Children's  day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claypool,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  invite  the  agents  of  the  different  express 
companies  in  Indianapolis  to  meet  with  the  Executive  Committee 
at  its  first  meeting  in  1906,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  express  service 
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at  the  State  Fair  of  1906,  and  the  manner  of  admitting  agents  of 
the  companies  to  the  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  fol- 
lowing claims  were  allowed  and  warrants  ordered  issued  on  the 
same : 

I.  N.  Barker $299  42 

Horace  Wood  Transfer  Co 44  00 

C.  J.  Struby 14  00 

Balke  &  Krauss  CJo 75 

Lilly  &  Stalnaker 30 

Strawinyer  &  Nilius 1  40 

Ed  H.  Bingham 50  00                                 | 

Scanlon  &  Hlnesley 4  05                               I 

Richardson-Kothe  CJo 598  05                                ] 

T.  H.  Johnson 11  75                                \ 

Smith  &  Kirtiey 38  00                                | 

Ambrose  Petry  Co 45  00                               | 

C.  W.  Rosseter  &  Co 10  27 

New  Long  Distance  Telephone  Co 1  25 

Central  Union  Telephone  Co 3  50 

Diamond  Laundry  Co 50 

Knight  &  Jillson  Co 4  93 

G.  J.  Mast  Heating  Co % 6  00 

D.  A.  Hawkins 5  40 

Broad  Ripple  Lumber  Co 148  84 

On  motion  the  Executive  Committee  was  driected  to  meet  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  in  Chicago,  December  19,  1905,  to  attend  the 
State  Fair  Managers'  meeting  and  transact  other  business  of  im- 
portance to  the  Board. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  November  28, 
1905. 

MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   MEETING,    NOVEMBER   28,    1905. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  the  28th  day  of  November, 
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1905,  at  the  Secretary 's  office  in  the  State  House,  in  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Niblack,  Claypool,  Conger,  Hadley 
cind  Wallace,  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
Charles  Downing,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Niblack,  declared  the  meeting  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Messrs.  S.  R.  Holt  and  S.  D.  Pierson,  representing  the  horse  own- 
ers of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  appeared  before  the  committee  in 
the  interest  of  the  formation  of  a  Gentlemen's  Matinee  Driving 
Club,  and  made  an  application  for  the  use  of  the  tracks,  grand 
stand,  etc.,  for  the  season  of  1906.  After  discussion  of  the  matter 
the  .committee  suggested  that  those  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  Matinee  Driving  Club  file  a  written  application  for  the  use 
of  the  tracks  to  be  presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  full  Board. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  submit- 
ted a  proposition  for  the  exchange  of  a  Remington  typewriter  for 
the  Smith  Premier  machine  now  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  matter  of  the  exchange  of  type- 
writers was  deferred  indefinitely. 

Messrs.  Denny  &  Brewer  appeared  before  the  committee  in  the 
interest  of  the  C.  N.  Williams  Co.  claim  for  commission  on  loan. 

On  motion  the  bill  of  the  Pettis  Dry  Goods  Company  for  the 
balance  of  their  claim,  amounting  to  $77.87,  was  allowed  and  or- 
dered paid. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  borrow  for  the  Board  from 
the  Columbia  National  Bank  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000.00)  for  thfe  purpose  of  paying  existing  claims  against  the 
Board  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  said  offi- 
cers were  authorized  to  execute  notes  evidencing  said  loan. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  committee  adjourned. 


MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

President. 


CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  DECEMBER  19,  1905. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111., 
on  December  19,  1905,  pursuant  to  order  of  the  committee  at  its 
last  meeting. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Niblack,  Wallace,  Claypool  and 
Hadley. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Niblack,  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

The  committee  on  motion,  duly  seconded,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
oflSce  of  Mr.  W.  H.  McDoel,  president  of  the  Monon  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  a  view  of  making  some  definite  arrangement  for  the 
re-soiling  of  the  mile  track  at  the  fair  grounds. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  day  of  December  the  committee  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Fair  and  Exposition  Managers'  Association. 

MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD,  JANUARY  2, 

1906. 

Pursuant  to  the  law  governing  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  notices  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Societies  of  Indiana,  the  Indiana  Delegate 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1906,  it  being  the  2d  day  of  January,  1906,  in 
Room  12,  in  the  State  House,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  Mason  J.  Niblack, 
President  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  A<?rieulture,  and  upon 
roll  call  the  following  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture responded  to  their  names: 

First  District — Joiin  C.  Haines,  Roclvport. 
Second  District — Mason  J.  Niblack,  Vincennes. 


ff 
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Third  District— E.  D.  Tuell,  Corydon. 
Fourth  District—* 

Fifth  District — H.  L.  Nowlin,  Lawrenceburg. 
Sixth  District — Knode  Porter,  Ha^erstown. 
Seventh  District — ^David  Wallace,  Indianapolis. 
Eighth  District— Sid  Conger,  Shelbyville. 
Ninth  District— Chas.  R.  Duffin,  Terre  Haute. 
Tenth  District— Oscar  Hadley,  Plainfleld. 
Eleventh  District — Marc  S.  Claypool,  Muncle. 
Twelfth  District— Chas.  W.  Travis,  Lafayette. 
Thirteenth  District — Jolrn  L.  Thompson,  Gas  City. 
Fourteenth  District — Joe  Cunningham,  Peru. 
Fifteenth  District— C.  B.  Benjamin,  Crown  Point. 
Sixteenth  District — James  E.  McDonald,  Ligonier. 

There  were  also  present  Charles  Downing,  Secretary  of  the 
Board;  J.  W.  Lagrange,  Treasurer  of  the  Board;  E.  H.  Peed, 
General  Superintendent,  and  a  number  of  delegates  representing 
different  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  the  State. 

The  President  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  published  program  of 
the  meeting. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Bookwalter,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
was  introduced  by  the  President,  and  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

MAYOR  BOOKWALTER'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture — I  am 
compelled  to  confess  to  you  that  I  feel  as  highly  unfitted  to  make  this  sort 
of  an  address  as  I  know  my  good  friends  Dave  Wallace,  Mason  Niblack 
and  Jim  McDonald  are  to  talk  intelligently  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
But  as  this  is  the  first  body  I  have  been  asked  to  welcome  to  Indianapolis 
since  the  all-important  event  of  yesterday — ^that  is,  all-important  to  at  least 
one  man — I  felt  I  owed  it  to  the  men  who  represent  the  greatest  Industry 
in  Indiana  to  come  here  and  assure  you  of  a  fact  of  which  you  are  all  well 
aware,  and  that  is,  that  Indianapolis  Is  always  ready  and  glad  to  welcome 
men  of  the  character  you  represent,  whether  in  their  individual  capacity  or 
in  their  official  capacity,  to  the  city.  I  feel  somewhat  of  an  interest  in  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  you  doubtless  are  unaware  of  the 
fact,  but  I  have  a  permanent  investment  made  with  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  constructed  the  Monon 
tunnel  for  you,  believing  that  if  we  gave  you  a  driveway  to  the  Fair 
Grounds  without  passing  over  the  tracks  at  grade  we  might  get  a  street  car 


*Mr.  John  TiUon.  of  the  Foarth:District,  died. 
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track  to  the  Fair  Grounds  that  would  pass  property  we  own.  Every  time 
I  drive  under  the  railway  I  realize  the  fact  that  for  once  in  my  life  I 
bought  a  very  thinly  veneered  gold  brick.  However,  that  is  not  your  fault 
We  induced  you  to  go  north  of  the 'city,  and  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  your 
action  has  been  demonstrated. 

I  look  forward  to  a  State  Fair  next  year  that  will  surpass  any  that 
has  heretofore  been  held  in  this  State.  I  think  a  man  should  be  careful  in 
making  a  statement  of  that  kind,  in  view  of  what  occurred  at  the  last 
State  Fair;  but  with  conditions  as  they  exist  throughout  the  agricultural 
districts  today,  when  farmers,  if  they  are  not  prosperous  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe' to  make  it 

A  great  change  has  come  to  Indiana  in  the  past  few  years.  I  was  born 
on  an  Indiana  farm,  and  it  bad  a  clay  top,  and  I  shy  at  a  clay  farm,  even 
when  I  pass  by  in  a  railroad  train.  As  a  boy  I  knew  Indiana  as  an  agri- 
cultural State  and  as  an  agricultural  State  alone.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  were  but  few ;  but  within  the  past  eighteen  years,  since  the 
discovery  of  natural  gas,  the  central  portion  of  this  State  has  been  made  a 
great  manufacturing  hive.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  the  greatest  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Hoosier  State  is  agriculture.  The  prosperity 
which  has  come  to  us  in  the  cities  because  of  the  growth  of  our  manufac- 
turing establishments  has  radiated  to  the  men  on  the  farms.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  political  speech  and  cause  some  of  my  Democratic  friends 
to  feel  I  am  out  of  place ;  but  I  believe  the  development  of  factories  in  Indi- 
ana has  proven  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  the  value  of  the  home  market, 
because  the  people  engaged  in  these  manufacturing  industries  must  consume 
the  products  of  the  farms.  Labor  can  not  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price 
unless  the  expense  of  living  is  made  reasonable.  And  while  the  manufac- 
turing industries  have  developed  our  cities,  still  we  are  entitled  to  take, 
not  all  of  the  credit  to  the  man  who  resides  in  the  urban  sections  of  the 
State,  for  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  Indiana  have  supplied 
the  necessities  of  the  men  employed  in  factories  that  we  have  been  able  to 
develop.  The  interests  of  both  classes  are  linked  together ;  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  resident  of  a  city,  the 
prosperity  of  one  is  reflected  upon  the  other.  Hence,  when  you  come  rep- 
resenting the  great,  prosperous  body  of  farmers  of  Indiana  to  deliberate 
here  in  your  annual  meeting  the  people  of  Indianapolis  realize  that  while 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  farms  you 
represent,  still  upon  the  intelligent  and  proper  management  of  this  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  a  great  measure  depends  our  own  prosperity. 
Hence  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  welcome  to  the  City 
of  Indianapolis.  Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  sit  here 
today  and  listen  to  the  papers  that  will  be  read  and  the  deliberations  that 
will  follow,  after  the  politics  of  the  Board  have  been  settled.  That  pleas- 
ure, however,  is  denied  me. 
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I  aiQ  Interested  in  the  farming  problem.  I  believe  a  boy  bom  on  a 
farm,  althougli  he  may  wander  away  from  it,  has,  more  than  any  other 
man,  tlie  inborn  desire  to  go  back  to  the  soil.  During  his  active  years  he  may 
think  the  farm  has  little  attraction;  but  I  know  as  the  years  come  over 
me,  that  old  clay  farm  in  Wabash  County  where  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
appears  more  attractive,  while  the  black  soil  of  Clinton,  Tippecanoe,  Boone 
and  all  other  sections  of  Indiana  speak  to  me  in  most  alluring  tones.  I 
don't  promise  that  I  will  ever  be  a  farmer,  but  I  will  promise  not  to  four- 
flush  as  a  farmer,  as  some  of  my  friends  are  doing.  ^ 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  we 
of  Indianapolis  recognize  that  the  men  who  come  from  the  farms  come  well 
grounded  in  moral  principles.  We  know  what  you  represent — ^the  moral 
sentiment  of  Indiana — and  we  are  glad  to  have  you  come  here  annually, 
although  I  know  from  experience,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  see  so  many 
familiar  faces  here,  that  your  visits  are  very  frequent 

Mr.  President,  you  are  welcome.  Members  of  the  Board,  yon  are  wel- 
come. I  want  you  to  remember  that  the  telephone  reaches  always  to  my 
ofl[ice  and  to  my  home,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  see  that  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  least  to  go  back  to  your  families  on  the  date  set  for  your  de- 
parture. 

President  Niblack — The  mayor  has  not  promised  to  take  the  lid 
off,  even  for  a  day. 

Mr.  Bookwalter — ^The  lid  is  on  just  as  tight  as  the  farmers  of 
Indiana  desire  it  to  be. 

After  the  address  of  Mr.  Bookwalter  the  President  -announced 
the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Credentials — M.  A.  McDonald,  Oscar  Hadley  and 
E.  S.  TueU. 

Auditing  Conmiittee — H.  L.  Nowlin,  L.  B.  Clore  and  Ejiode 
Porter. 

Committee  on  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Tilson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  his  death — John  C.  Haines, 
E.  S.  TueU  and  James  E.  McDonald. 

Committee  to  wait  upon  Governor  Hanly  at  his  oflSce  and  escort 
him  to  the  convention  room- -David  Wallace,  Robert  Mitchell  and 
Joe  Cunningham. 
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The  President,  Hon.  Mason  J.  Niblaek,  delivered  his  annual  ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

MR.   NIBLACK*S   ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture — One 
day's  session  gives  me  a  very  agreeable  opportunity  to  be  brief.  In  giying 
to  you  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  past  year,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasured  for  the  Financial  and  Statistical  reports.  The  first  matter  of 
importance  that  took  place  during  the  past  year  was  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  two  laws,  which  may,  and  probably  will,  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Board.  One  of  these  laws  provides  that  the  Board  may  create  a  debt 
in  any  form  it  may  see  fit  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  no 
more.  It  provides,  also,  that  the  Board  may  mortgage,  or  otherwise  incum- 
ber the  State  Fair  Grounds  for  the  payment  of  whatever  debt  shall  be 
created,  not  in  any  case,  however,  exceeding  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  act  as  it  n6w  stands  on  the  statute  books  seems,  and  probably  is, 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  Board,  whenever  it  can  do  so  or  sees  fit  to  do 
so,  to  refund  at  any  time  in  the  future  any  debt  it  may  owe.  The  other 
of  the  two  acts  referred  to  exempts  from  taxation  any  debt,  no  matter  what 
its  form — ^notes,  bonds,  accounts,  etc. — which  the  Board  may  create.  It  was 
not  deemed  wise  to  attempt  to  secure  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  payment  of  Ihe  indebtedness  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
it  was  easy  to  see  in  advance  that  such  an  attempt  would  not  be  successful. 
Tlie  best  thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  two  laws 
that  are  now  in  force. 

These  laws  will  more  than  likely  relieve  the  Board  from  applying  for 
help  from  the  Legislature  until  the  Board  and  the  Legislature  both  get 
ready — and  ready  at  the  same  time — for  an  appropriation  either  to  pay 
off  indebtedness  or  to  make  improvements. 

According  to  law,  this  Board  nominates  to  the  Governor  two  persons 
for  appointment  to  the  trusteeship  of  Purdue  University,  and  it  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  to  make  tJie  appointment  of  the  nominees  as  thus 
made.  There  being  a  vacfincy  that  had  to  be  filled  by  this  Board  in  Jan- 
uary, by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Addison  C.  Harris,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, was  nominated  to  the  Governor  for  such  appointment.  At  the 
time  he  was  notified  of  his  nomination,  he  invited  the  entire  Board  to  be 
his  guests  at  a  banquet,  which  he  fixed  to  be  held  at  Lafayette  during 
Commencement  week  in  the  following  June.  Accordingly,  In  June,  all  the 
members  of  the  Board,  save  one,  were  present  at  the  banquet,  which  was  In 
all  respects  an  elegant  jrnd  enjoyable  affair.  Some  of  the  meinl)ers  of  the 
Board  remained  one  day  and  others  two  days  after  the  banquet  and  every 
facility  was  offered  to  them  to  visit  every  department  of  the  Agricultural 
Ck>llege,  the  farm  exi)erimental  lands,  etc.  This  opportunity  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  certainly  greatly  enjoyed. 
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The  Agricnltural  Department  of  Purdue  Uniyersity  is  certainly  doing 
a  great  and  creditable  work.  It  is  making  the  most  possible  out  of  the 
appropriations  made  for  1^  by  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the  State  Board  on  this  occasion  will 
result  in  great  good.  It  is  only  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  Board  mem- 
bers to  say  that  they  feel  inspired  to  renewed  efforts  to  make  Purdue  the 
best  Agricultural  College  in  the  United  States. 

The  resident  member  of  the  Board  showed  all  his  fellow-members 
every  courtesy  possible,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  investigation  into  the  claim  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture against  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  compensation  for  damages  by 
soldiers  to  the  buildings  and  grounds  after  the  call  to  arms  and  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  was  had  in  March  before  a  regular  army  officer, 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  patriotism  of  this  army  officer  to  his 
government  made  him  noticeably  hostile  to  the  claim ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
manifest  hostility,  the  evidence  was  so  strong  that  he  had  to  allow  a  sum 
for  damages.  He  found  in  favor  of  the  Board  the  sum  of  ^,250.  A  review 
of  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  had  before  his  superior  officers  In  the  War 
Department  and  who  were  not  army  officers  and  an  an  increase  in  the 
finding  in  our  favor  was  made  to  ^,570. 

This  claim  now  stands  as  an  adjudicated  claim,  and  iiS  pending  before 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  satisfy  it,  or  before  some  Federal  Officer 
for  payment  In  case  it  shall  be  determined  that  the  act  authorizing  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  claim  carries  the  necessary  appropriation  for  such  pay- 
ment. This  claim  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Speaking  of  the  damages  to 
the  Fair  Grounds,  and  especially  to  the  buildings  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  I  am  prompted  to  say  that  these  damages  are,  to  this  day, 
seriously  felt 

THE  FAIB. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  of  1905,  was,  in  nearly  every  respect,  equal 
or  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it  The .  ezhbitions  were  unusually 
numerous,  and  of  a  high  order  in  every  department — ^live  stock  as  well  as 
all  others.  There  were  no  objectionable  features  whatever.  The  special 
attractions  interested  the  people,  and  these  with  everything  on  the  grounds 
conspired  in  every  way  to  make  the  entertainment  worth  much  more  than 
the  trifling  price  of  admission.  In  other  words,  whoever  paid  his  admis- 
sion into  the  grounds  received  the  full  worth  of  his  money.  If  he  did  not, 
it  must  surely  have  been  his  fault  The  weather  during  Fair  week  was 
fine  until  four  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  it  rained* 

OOXJSEUM. 

A  Coliseum,  at  least  four  hundred  feet  long  and  three  hundred  feet 
wide  ought  to  be  built  upon  the  Indiana  State  Fair  Cfrounds.  Such  a 
building  is  up  to  date  and  never  likely  to  go  out  of  date  for  exhibiting 
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live  stock,  and  it  could  be  need  at  other  than  Fair  times  for  a  Gonventlon 
Hall,  for  Horse  Shows  and  for  yarious  other  purposes,  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Indianapolis,  and  of  the  entire  State.  Such  a  building  has 
been  built  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  of  many  of  our  neighboring,  and  sister 
States,  by  a  direct  appropriation  of  the  various  State  legislatures.  Until 
this  State  Board  gets  out  from  under  the  debt  that  is  now  upon  it  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  it  is  almost  useless  to  agitate  the  building  of  a 
Coliseum,  such  as  I  here  refer  to,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Board.  But  the 
State  debt  is  being  rapidly  paid  off,  and  we  may,  at  least,  cherish  the  hope 
that  some  Legislature,  in  the  near  future,  may  see  the  great  advantage  of 
having  a  building  of  the  proportions  I  have  mentioned  at  or  very  near  the 
capital  city,  and  make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  erect  the  same.  Notwith- 
standing what  I  have  here  said  about  a  Coliseum,  it  might  yet  be  that  this 
Board  could  raise  a  sum  of  money  which,  if  duplicated  by  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis,  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  building  of  this  Coliseum 
'Without  much  delay. 

PASSES. 

The  issuing  of  free  complimentary  passes  by  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  certainly  reached  its  limit,  and  become  a  burden  greater 
than  it  should  ever  again  permit  itself  to  bear.  The  Fair  lasts  but  four 
days  in  each  year.  During  those  four  days,  the  Board  must  take  in  money 
enough  to  pay  its  entire  expenses  during  the  year,  its  insurance,  its  out- 
standing indebtedness,  and  the  interest  on  same,  its  repair,  and  current 
running  account,  its  premiums,  its  purses  in  the  speed  department,  its 
special  attractions,  and  other  expenses  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
Board  pays,  and  is  willing  to  pay,  for  everything  it  gets.  Nothing  very  ma- 
terial is  donated.  I, could  talk  for  an  hour — ^and  maybe  for  several  hours — 
against  this  pernicious  system  of  issuing  passes  to  our  State  Fair  that  has 
fastened  itself  for  so  long  a  time  upon  Fair  management  I  only  ask  to 
point  out  very  briefly  a  few  palpable  objections  to  the  use  of  passes  from 
the  State  Fair  standpoint : . 

Deserving  people  seldom  get  them. 

Designing  people  get  more  than  they  need. 

People,  who  are  accustomed  to  using  passes,  would  often  rather  spend 
ten  dollars  after  getting  into  the  grounds  than  to  pay  the  price  of  admission 
to  get  in. 

Passes  are  handed  back  through  the  fences,  thus,  often  letting  one  pass 
admit  several  persons. 

Most  complimentary  passes  admit  the  holder  to  the  grand  stand,  which 
is  often  so  crowded  with  pass  holders  that  thousands  of  people  willing  to 
pay  for  a  seat  or  a  place  in  the  grand  stand  can  not  be  permitted  to  do  so 
and  this,  alone,  has  lost  the  State  Board  very  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Too  many  pass  holders  consider  themselves  special  privileged  guests, 
exempt  from  all  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to  people  who  pay  for 
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tickets.  Too  much  of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  especially 
th^  President  and  Secretary,  is  taken  up  in  giving  out  and  in  refusing  to 
give  out  passes. 

It  often  happens  that  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  especially  the 
President  and  Secretary,  dislike  to  meet  even  their  best  friends  for  fear 
that  they  will  be  held  up  for  passes. 

If  passes  were  not  issued,  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  including  the 
President  and  Secretary,  would  go  more  bravely  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  have  more  time  to  do  so. 

Well,  what  is  the  use  of  going  farther?  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
continuing  the  system  of  issuing  free  complimentary  passes.  Other  State 
Fair  Boards — several  of  them  adjoining  Indiana — ^have  cut  them  out,  and 
I  say  emphatically  this  Board  should  cut  them  out,  also. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  have  sounded  the  deathknell  of  the  free  compli- 
mentary pass  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair.  I  wish  I  were  sure  I  could  bid  it 
farewell  forever. 

BONDS. 

Prior  to  the  last  Fair,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  issue  bonds 
and  sell  enough  to  take  up  all  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Board, 
all  of  which  was  money  due  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate.  After  the 
Fair  was  held,  it  was  found  to  be  unnecessary  to  issue  or  sell  these  bonds 
and  none  have  as  yet  been  issued  or  sold. 

Personally,  I  dislike  very  much  to  issue  bonds  and  incumber  the  Fair 
Grounds  for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  So  much  might  hai^)en  in 
the  near  future  to  make  an  incumbrance  on  the  grounds  a  stumbling  block 
to  progress  and  development  as  to  make  it  a  pity  to  run  such  great  risks. 
I  hope,  and  believe,  that  what  floating  debt  remains  outstanding  can  be 
taken  care  of  until  after  the  next  Fair.  Ample  time  can  then  he  had  to 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  necessary  to  issue  bonds,  or  not. 

Should  it  then  be  found  necessary,  or  expedient,  to  issue  bonds,  I  here 
— and  now-y-advise  that  a  higher  rate  of  interest  be  paid  with  a  shorter 
term  of  incumbrance,  rather  than  a  lower  rate  of  interest  with  longer  term 
of  incumbrance,' OQ  the  Fair  Grounds. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  President  called  Hon. 
James  B.  McDonald  to  the  chair,  who  therepon  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committee  on  President's  address,  namely:  Robert  Mitchell, 
John  L.  Thompson  and  C.  C.  Carlin,  to  which  committee  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  referred. 

Mr.  Niblack  resumed  the  chair  and  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  and  submitted  his  annual  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Indianapolis,  January  2,  1906. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 
Gentlemen — I  hereby  submit  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  January 
2,  1906,  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  January  3,  1005 $4,407  96 

Loan  Ck>lumbla  National  Bank $13,976  65 

Loan  Ck>lumbla  National  Bank 6,000  00 

Appropriation  from  State 10,000  00 

Rents  from  track,  stable  and  grounds 2,573  97 

Stall  and  pen  rents 1,631  00 

Privileges    6,202  00 

Entry  fees   ; 3,020  00 

Exhibitors'  tickets   941  00 

Admissions,  grand  stand,  reserved  seats,  spec,  tickets  53,127  75 

Special  premiums  580  00 

Refunded  freight   75  20 

Sale  of  com  at  St  Louis 195  50 

American  Trotting  Association  collections 240  20 

Ira  L.  Sawln,  error  in  fence  bill 22  00 

98,585  27 

Total $102,993  23 

Dishuraements, 

Members'  per  diem , $4,522  33 

Salaries  of  officers  3,846  52 

Ck>nstruction,  labor  and  repairs 6,798  68 

Insurance    1,267  40 

Loans  repaid   11,547  54 

Interest  on  loans 556  70 

Second  payment  on  Smith  land  purchase  and  Interest  17,604  58 

Postage,  telegraph  and  telephone 636  97 

Freight  and  express 199  80 

Printing,  stationery  and  supplies 1,454  71 

Advertising  5,344  41 

Police   812  95 

Assistant  superintendents  and  Judges 3,269  13 
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Fair  supplies 1,642  69 

Premiums    .  v 23,406  16 

Special  attractions  12,239  00 

Special  tickets  redeemed 175  00 

Music   360  00 

Claims  of  past  year 6  74 

Miscellaneous  1,334  37 

Balance   5,967  54 

Total    $102,993  23 

Summary. 

Total  receipts  $102,993  23 

Total   warrants   drawn 97,025  69 

Balance  $5,967  54 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  warrants  of  the  Board  outstand- 
ing and  unpaid  at  this  date : 

1904. 
No. 

1692.    Middletown  Farmers'  Advance $2  50 

1721.    Sheridan  Call 1  50 

1730.    Tipton  Dispatch 3  00 

1743.    Winchester  Republican   1  50 

$8  50 

1905. 

1844.  Mary  Burk  East $17  50 

1903.  Adams  Express  Co 17  90 

2276.  Brazil  Miner  2  00 

234a  Farmers'  Advance  2  50 

2386.  Vincennes  Commercial  3  50 

2395.  Winchester  Republican   1  50 

2462.  New  York  Store 77  87 

2469.  D.  F.  Thompson ^.  6  20 

2471.  D.  B.  Winchester 60  75 

2476.  Mason  J.  «black 42  50 

2477.  Oscar  Hadley   40  00 

2478.  M.  S.  Claypool 47  60 

2479.  David  Wallace  40  00 

2480.  Banner  Publishing  Co 217  00 

2482.  D.  B.  Winchester 80  00 

2483.  Brandt  Bros 160  00 

2484.  Lilly  &  Stalnaker 5  75 

2485.  Remington  Typewriter  Co 4  50 

2486.  New  Long  Dis.  Telephone  Co 80 
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2487.  Central  Union  Telephone  Go 8  60 

2488.  The  A.  Burdsal  Go 06 

2489.  W.  B.  Bnrford 28  00 

2490.  Diamond  Steam  Laimdry 50 

2491.  D.  B.  Winchester  43  50 

903  92 

Total    $912  42 

n 

STATEMENT  OF  FAIR  OF  1906. 

Receipts. 

AdmlssloiiB,  grand  stand  and  reserved  seats |53,127  75 

Privileges  6,202  00 

Entry  fees 3,020  00 

Exhibitors'  tickets  sold : 941  00 

Stall  and  pen  rent 1,631  00 

Special  prizes 580  00 

Total $65,501  75 

DUlfursements. 
Premiums — 

Speed  horses   $7,250  00 

Show  horses 2,797  00 

Cattle  5,170  50 

Sheep    1,532  66 

Swine  : 1,835  00 

Poultry   1,178  50 

Fruits 598  00 

Flowers    512  50 

Bees  and  honey 40  00 

Dairy  products 172  00 

Agriculture  1,011  00 

Art    .- 1,147  00 

Table  luxuries 162  00 

Special  attractions  12,239  00 

Postage,  telegraph  and  telephone  for  the  year 636  97 

Freight  and  express  for  the  year 199  80 

Printing,  stationery  and  office  supplies. . .' 1,454  71 

Advertising    5,344  41 

Assistant  superintendents  and  judges 3,269  13 

Police 812  95 

Supplies  for  the  year 1,638  19 

Special  tickets  redeemed. 175  00 
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Music   800  00 

Profits  of  the  fair 15.966  43 

Totai   $05,601  76 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

^  J.  W.  Lagrange,  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  submitted  his  annual  re- 
port, which  reads  as  follows : 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 
Gentlemen — I  hereby  submit  my  r^wrt  for  the  year  ending  January  2, 
1906,  as  follows: 

Receipts, 

Balance  on  hand  January  3,  1905 $4,407  96 

Received'  from   loans $19,976  65 

Received  from  admissions 53,127  75 

Received  from  Secretary 25,480  87 

98,585  27 

Total  $102,993  23 

DisburaemenU. 

Paid  on  warrants  of  1904 $1,265  90 

Paid  on  warrants  of  1905 96,121  77 

Balance  in  Treasury 6,605  56 

Total $102,993  23 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  LAGBANGB, 

Treaanrtf . 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  were  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  M.  A.  McDonald,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
submitted  the  following  report: 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Delegates  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentlemen — ^We,  the  undersigned  Committee  on  Credentials,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  list  of  delegates  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  this  body: 

FIRdT   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  John  C.  Haines. 

Gibson  Co.  H.  &  A.  Society .Robert  Mitchell Princeton. 

Tri-State  Fair  Association John  C.  Haines, Rockport. 

Spencer  Co.  Fair  Assn. (Rockport)  John  C.  Haines Rockport. 

Spencer  Co.  Fair  Assn.  (Chrisney)  John  C.  Haines Rockport. 

Oakland  City  Fair  Association. . .  .John  C.  Haines Rockport. 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Mason  J.  Niblack. 

Dubois  Co.  Fair  Association John  C.  Haines Rockport. 

Dubois  Co.  Agricultural  Society. .  .John  C.  Haines Rockport. 

Knox  Co.  Agrl.  Association Dr.  M.  M.  McDowell Vincennes. 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board^  E.  S.  Tuell. 

Harrison  Co.  Agrl.  Society Otto  Cunningham 

Floyd  Co.  Fair  Association W.  E.  McCulloch New  Albany. 

Harrison  Co.  Hort.  Society E.  S.  Tuell Corydon. 

FOURTH    DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  John  Tilson  (Dec'd). 

Johnson  Co.  Agrl.  Society L.  B.  Clore . , Franklin. 

Edinburg  Fair  Association Sid  Conger Shelby ville. 

Johnson  Co.  Hort.  Society H.  E.  Lochry 

PIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  H.  L.  Nowlin. 

Lawrenceburg  Fair  Association . . .  H.  L.  Nowlin Lawrenceburg. 

Ripley  Co.  Agrl.  Association Thos.  E.  Wilson Osgood. 

Switzerland  &  Ohio  Co.  Fair  Assn..F.  M.  Miller 
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SIXTH    DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Knode  Porter. 

Union  Co.  Fair  Association Walter  Abemathy Liberty. 

Wayne  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society Knode  Porter Hagerstown. 

Wayne  Co.  Fair  Association Knode  Porter Hagerstown. 

Rush  Co.  Fair  Association Walter  S.  Ratliff Richmond. 

Bartholomew  Co.  Agrl.  Assn Robert  Brown Indianapolis. 

SEVENTH    DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Sid  Conger. 

Henry,  Madison  and  Delaware  Co. 

Agricultural  Association Curtis  B  .Pendleton Middletown. 

Sheridan  Driving  Association Calvin  Sturdevant Sheridan. 

Cicero  Fair Calvin  Sturdevant Sheridan. 

Shelby  Co.  Agrl.  Association S.  P.  Stroup Shelbyville. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society.  .  . . W,  B.  Flick Lawrence. 

EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  David  Wallace. 

Marion  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society ......  Frank  P.  Johnson Indianapolis. 

Henry  Co.  Agrl.  Society .' F.  P.  Modlin New  Castle. 

NINTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Chas.  R.  Duffin. 

Kingman  Agricultural  Society. . .  .Warren  D.  Heath Kingman. 

Fountain,  Warren  &  Vermillion 

Agricultural  Society Geo.  Williams 

Richland  Agricultural  Association. Horace  Gray Newtown. 

Terre  Haute  Trotting  &  Fair  Assn.Chas.  R.  Duffin Terre  Haute. 

Dana  Racing  Association Chas.  R.  Duffin Terre  Haute. 

Sullivan  Racing  Association. .'. . .  .Chas.  R.  Duffin Terre  Haute. 

Riley  Trotting  &  Agrl.  Assn Chas.  R.  Duffin Terre  Haute. 

Brazil  Fair,  Racing  &  Agrl.  Assn. .Chas.  R.  Duffin Terre  Haute. 

Pierson  Township  Agri.  Society. .  .Chas.  R.  Duffin Terre  Haute. 

Vermillion  Co.  Fair  &  Agrl.  Assn.  .Chas.  R.  Duffin Terre"  Haute. 

TENTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Oscar  Hadley. 

Hendricks  Co.  Racing  Association. E.  S.  Tuell Corydon. 

Montgomery   Co.  Union   Agricul- 
tural Society W.  F.  Hulet Crawfordsville. 

Boone  Co.  Agrl.  Association Lon  Vamtz Lebanon. 

[3] 
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blbVenth  district. 

Member  of  the  Board,  .M.  S.  Qaypool. 

Great  Northern  Ind.  Fair  Assn J.  D.  Nidlinger 

Jay  County  Fair William  Green Portland. 

Delaware  Co.  Agrl.  Association.  .  .C.  H.  Anthony Muncie. 

Warren  Co.  Fair  &  Driving  Assn. .  W.  D.  Bonifield 

TWELFTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Chas.  W.  Travis. 

Warren  Co.  Agrl.  &  Athletic  Assn.-M.  A.  McDonald West  Lebanon. 

Lafayette  Racing  Association C.  W.  Travis Lafayette. 

Tippecanoe  Co.  Agrl.  Society Henry  A.  Miller * .  Lafayette. 

Benton  &  Warren  Co.  Fair Harahan  Bright Boswell. 

THIRTEENTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  John  L.  Thompson. 

Fairmount'Fcdr  Association John  L.  Thompson Gas  City. 

No.  Manchester   Fair   &   Racing 

Association L  Newt  Brown Franklin. 

Kokomo  Driving  Park  Assn W.  W.  Coles Kokomo. 

FOURTEENTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Joseph  Cunningham. 

Fulton  Co.  Agrl.  Society Archibald  Stinson Rochester. 

Logansport  Driving  Club J.  T.  Tomlinson Logansport. 

Fort  Wayne  Fair W.  F.  Myers  Fort  Wayne. 

FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  C.  B.  Benjamin. 

Laporte  Co.  Agrl.  Association ....  J.  E.  Bowell Laporte. 

Bourbon  Fair  Association B.  J.  Cook Bourbon. 

Lake  Co.  Agrl.  Society Fred  Wheeler Crown  Point. 

Bremen  Fair  Association B.  W.  Parks Bourbon. 
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SIXTEENTH  DIBTBICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  James  E.  McDonald. 

LaGrange  Ck).  A.  &  H.  Society J.  W.  Mills Lagrange. 

Steuben  Co.  Agrl.  Association .  .  .  .Clyde  C.  Carlin Angola. 

Eastern  Ind.  Agri.  Association U.  C.  Brouse Kendallville. 

Noble  Co.  Hort.  Association Perry  J.  Stanley Albion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  McDonald, 
Obcaa  Hadlbt; 

E.   S.   TUHLL, 

CommiiUee, 

GOVERNOR'S  HANLY'S  ADDRESS. 

Greutleinen  of  tbe  Convt^ntlon — I  esteem  It  a  privilege  to  have  an  oiq;)or- 
tunity  of  saying  a  word  of  welcome  and  of  greeting  you.  Representing,  as 
you  do,  the  greatest  single  interest  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  you  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a  welcome  at  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  State. 
Indiana  in  recent  years  has  made  great  progress  in  all  her  material  re- 
sources and  in  their  develop'ment ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  single  branch  of 
industry  that  in  twenty  years  has  made  so  great  progress  as  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State.  This  has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  a  specially  fa- 
vored year  that  has  just  closed.  I^Tvery  avenue  of  trade,  of  industry  and 
of  commerce  has  experienced  a  year  of  unusual  and  all  but  unprecedented 
prosperity,  and  I  think  none  has  experienced  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity 
than  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  twenty  years 
agriculture  has  grown  from  something  of  a  haphazard  avocation  to  a  science 
and  the  farmer,  more  than  any  other,  has  found  himself  compelled  to  be- 
come a  student  of  markets,  of  science  and  of  affairs.  The  agriculturists  of 
Indiana  have  measured  up  to  the  requirements,  and  no  State  in  this  great, 
rich  Middle  West  has  progressed  more  rapidly. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stat^  Board 
of  Agriculture.  I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the  splendid  exhibit  you 
gave  last  fall.  It  was  marvelously  succt^ssful,  not  only  from  a  financial 
standpoint  to  you,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aid  and  interest  and  as- 
sistance it  was  to  all  tbe  people  of  the  State,  and  of  the  advertlsem^it  it 
gave  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  interested  personally  and  officially 
in  the  succefls  of  your  Board  and  in  the  work  you  have  to  do.  In  the  past, 
when  I  could,  eitlier  personally  or  olBcially,  I  have  given  you  my  support. 
In  the  future  I  shall  unhesitatingly  do  the  same  thing,  and  if  the  Board  at 
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any  time  has  need  of  the  assiRtanoe  of  the  Executive  D^artment,  and  your 
cause  is  Just  as  I  am  sure  It  will  be,  you  will  always  find  a  kindly  and  a 
ready  assistance  in  the  Governor's  office. 

I  thank  you  for  tlie  compliment  of  asking  me  to  say  this  word  of 
greeting.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  In  a  State  like  ours  there  are  men 
who  are  willing  to  give,  without  a  cora])e!isation  or  reward,  other  than  the 
compensation  and  reward  which  comes  to  a  man  for  doing  what  he  can  to 
assist  others,  their  time  and  attention  to  a  great  State  institution,  to  a  great 
State  problem  such  as  that  before  you.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  willing  to  cousecrate  himself  to  any  great  cause  and  to 
give  his  best  efforts  for  it.  There  are  men  on  this  Board  who  for  years 
have  been  doing  that  thing.  In  doing  this  you  do  not  serve  the  members  of 
the  Board  alone,  you  serve  all  the  people  of  all  the  State,  and  that  is  tlie 
full  measure  of  right  and  good  citizenship. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

After  the  address  of  Governor  Hanly,  the  President  announced 
that  the  meeting  was  open  for  nominations  of  candidates  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  seventh,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth  and  sixteenth  districts. 

The  name  of  John  C.  Haines  was  placed  in  nomination  toY  candi- 
date for  member  of  the  Board  from  the  first  district  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Hulet,  which  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  A.  McDonald. 
There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  President  declared  the 
nominations  for  the  first  district  closed. 

Calvin  Sturdevant  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Hon.  Mason 
J.  Niblack  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board  from  the  second 
district,  which  nomination  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  members. 
There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  President  declared  the  nomi- 
nations for  the  second  district  closed. 

Mr.  Prank  Wright  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Tuell  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board  from  the  third  dis- 
trict, which  nomination  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  members. 
There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  President  declared  the  nomi- 
nations for  the  third  district  closed. 

The  name  of  I.  Newton  Brown,  of  Pranklin,  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation by  Mr.  L.  B.  Clore,  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
from  the  fourth  distrct,  which  nomination  was  seconded  by  a  num- 
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ber  of  delegates.    There  being  no  other  nominations  for  said  dis- 
trict, the  President  declared  the  nominations  closed. 

Mr.  M.  A.  McDonald  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr. 
D.ayid  Wallace,  of  Indianapolis,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the 
seventh  district,  which  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Calvin 
Sturdevant.  And  there  being  no  other  nominations  for  this  district 
the  President  declared  the  nominations  closed. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Huxley  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  Clem 
Graves  of  Bunker  Hill  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  fourteenth 
district,  which  nomination  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  delegates. 
And  there  being  no  other  nominations  for  this  district,  the  Presi- 
dent declared  the  nominations  closed. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Clore  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Benjamin,  of  Crown  Point,  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
for  the  fifteenth  district. 

Mr.  Cook  placed  the  name  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Parks  in  nomination  as 
a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  fifteenth  district. 

Robert  Mitchell  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  L.  S. 
Fitch  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  fifteenth  dis- 
trict. All  of  which  nominations  were  seconded  by  members,  and 
there  being  no  other  nominations  for  said  district,  the  President 
declared  the  nominations  closed. 

Calvin  Sturdevant  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  James 
E.  McDonald,  of  Ligonier,  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
for  the  sixteenth  district,  which  nomination  was  seconded  by  a 
number  of  delegates,  and  there  being  no  other  nominations  for  this 
district,  the  President  declared  the  nominations  closed. 

After  the  nominations  were  closed  the  President  appointed  the 
following  tellers  to  collect  and  count  the  votes :  Charles  W.  Travis, 
Dr.  Walter  J.  Quick  and  Frank  Johnson. 

The  President  then  declared  the  meeting  open  for  the  election  of 
members  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  seventh,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  districts. 
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There  being  only  one  person  nominated  for  member  of  the  Board 
f  .r  the  first  district,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Oscar  Hadley,  seconded  b^ 
a  number  of  delegates,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  76 
votes,  being  the  votes  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  this  meeting, 
for  the  Hon.  John  C.  Haines,  of  Rockport,  for  member  of  the  Board 
tor  the  first  district  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  Which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  President  declared  Mr.  Haines  duly  elected 
member  of  the  Board  for  the  first  district  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Hoi  J.  Mason  J.  Niblack  being  the  only  nominee  for  member  of 
the  B<  ard  for  the  second  district,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Calvin  Sturde- 
vant,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  76  votes  for  Mr.  Niblack  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  sec- 
ond district.  Which  was  accordingly  done  and  the  President  de- 
clared Mr.  Niblack  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the 
ensuing  two  years. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Tuell  being  the  only  nominee  for  member  of  the  Board 
for  the  third  district,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Wright,  duly 
sc'ccnded,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  76  votes  for  him  for 
laember  of  the  Board  for  the  third  district,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  President  declared  Mr.  Tuell  duly  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  the  third  district  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

I.  Newton  Brown  being  the  only  nominee  for  member  of  the 
Board  for  the  fourth  district,  on  motion  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Stroup,  duly 
seconded,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  76  votes  for  him. 
Which  was  accordingly  done  and  the  President  declared  Mr.  Brown 
duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  for  said  fourth  district  for  the 
ensuing  two  years. 

Mr.  David  Wallace  being  the  only  nominee  for  the  seventh  dis- 
dict,  on  motion  of  Mr.  M.  A.  McDonald,  duly  seconded,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  meeting  for  him. 
Which  was  accordingly  done,  and  tjie  President  declared  Mr.  Wal- 
lace duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  for  said  seventh  district 
for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Mf.  Clem  Graves  being  the  only  nominee  for  member  of  the 
Board  for  the  fourteenth  district,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  McDonald, 
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duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  76 
votes  for  Mr.  Graves.  "Which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Presi- 
dent declared  Mr.  Graves  duly  elected  member  of  the  Board  for 
said  fourteenth  district  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

The  President  instructed  the  delegates  to  prepare  their  ballots  for 
the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the  fifteenth  district,  and 
upon  ballot  being  taken  it  resulted  as  follows:  Mr.  B.  W.  Parks 
received  16  votes  Mr.  L.  S.  Pitch  received  6  votes  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Benjamin  received  54  votes.  Mr.  Benjamin  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast,  the  President  declared  him  duly  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  the  fifteenth  district  for  the  ensuing  two 
years. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McDonald  being  the  only  nominee  for  member  of  the 
Board  for  the  sixteenth  district,  on  motion  of  David  Wallace,  duly 
seconded  and  carried,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  76  votes 
for  Mr.  McDonald.  Which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Presi- 
dent declared  Mr.  McDonald  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  the  sixteenth  district  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  election  Mr.  John  G.  Haines,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Tilson, 
a  member  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  his  death,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  upon  an  honored  member  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  AsricuJtnre,  lion.  John  Tilson,  for  many  years  actively 
Identified  with  the  Board  in  many  capacities  and  for  the  past  four  years 
a  member  of  the  Vwdy,  was  suddenly  stricken  on  Monday  morning  at  his 
home  at  Franklin;  and. 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  delegate  board,  appreciating  the  great 
loss  that  has  come  to  us  all  in  the  breaking  of  the  ties  that  bound  our  de- 
ceased brother  to  the  organization  in  which  he  took  so  much  pride  and  in- 
terest; and. 

Whereas,  We  all  appreciate  the  excellent  services  rendered  by  John 
Tilson  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  a  great  State,  and 
his  untiring  energy,  his  well  dlre<-ted  zeal,  and  his  manifest  Interest  In  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  delegate  board,  remembering  his  long  and  constant  in- 
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terest  in  its  meetings,  bis  regain r  attendance,  his  excellent  ideas  of  fair 
management,  his  unswerving  support  of  the  many  things  that  have  led  to 
the  perpetuation  and  success  of  the  annual  meetings ;  and, 

Whereat^,  We  all  can  testify  to  his  sterling  worth  as  a  citissen,  his 
probity  as  an  olHcial,  his  honesty  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  jiatriotic  devotion  to  his  country  and  his 
reputation  as  a  successful  and  practical  agriculturist;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  body  tender  to  the  bereaved  family 
and  sorrowing  friends  their  sincere  condolence  and  kindest  regards. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  body  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  on  Wednesdaj-,  January  4 ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 

of  this  sessfon  and  that  a  copj'  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  wife  and 

family  of  the  deceased. 

JOHN  C.  HAINES, 

J.  E.  Mcdonald, 

B.   S.   TUBLL, 

Committee. 

At  this  point  the  Board  took  a  recess  for  lunch. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  reconvened  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Nowlin,  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  made 
the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Members  and  Delegates  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 
The  undersigned  Auditing  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  books, 
papers  and  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  report  that  we  have 
carefully  examined  the  books,  papers  and  reports  of  said  officers  and  find 
them  to  be  correct  in  all  things,  and  that  the  books  are  properly  and  neatly 
kept.  Respectfully  submitted, 

H.   L.   NOWLIN, 
L.  B.  CliORE, 
KNODE    PORTER, 
Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  concurred  in  and  ordered  spread  upon  the 
minutes. 
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Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  for  the  Committee  on  President's  address, 
made  the  following  report: 

We,  the  Ck)mmittee  appointed  for  the  examination  and  consideration  of 
the  President's  address,  hereby  report  that  we  most  heartily  concur  In  the 
recommendations  set  forth  in  said  address. 

ROBERT  MITCHELL, 
JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 
CLYDE  C.  OARLIN, 

Coounittee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  of  said  com- 
roittee  was  concurred  in  and  the  committee  discharged. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Clajnpoolj'the 
Delegate  Board  adjourned  sine  die. 

MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

President. 

CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


OLD  BOARD  MEETING. 

January  2,  1906. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  Hon.  Mason  J.  Niblack,  the 
members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  room 
12  of  the  State  House  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Delegate  Board  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
up  any  unfinished  business  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1905. 

Upon  roll  call  all  the  members  responded  to  their  names  except 
Mr.  Tilson. 

Charles  Downing,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  also  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Iladley,  the  sum  of 
$25.00  was  appropriated  to  the  Indiana  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  expenses  of  lectures  at  their  meeting,  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  same. 
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There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  Board,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Travis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Porter,  the  Board  adjourned 
sine  die. 

MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

President. 

CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

NEW  BOARD  MEETING. 

January  2,  1906. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  outgoing  president  Hon.  Mason  J. 
Niblack,  the  hold-over  and  newly-elected  members  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the 
Board  for  the  year  1906 : 

Upon  roll  call  the  following  members  responded  to  their  names : 

1st  District— John   C.   Haines Bockport 

2d   District— Mason  J.  Niblack Vincennes 

3d    District— E.  S.  Tuell '. Corydon 

4th  District— 1.  Newt  Brown Franklin 

5th  District— H.   L.   Nowlin Lawrenceburg 

6th  District — Knode  Porter Hagerstown 

7th  District— David  Wallace. Indianapolis 

8th  District— Sid  Conger Shelbyville 

9th  District— Chas.  R.  Diitfin Terre  Haute 

10th  District— Oscar   Hadley Plainfield 

11th  District— Marc  S.  Ciaypool Muncie 

12tli  District— Chas.  W.  Travis Lafayette 

13th  District— John  L.  Thompson Gas  City 

14th  District— Clem  Graves Bunker  Hill 

15th  District— C.  B.  Benjamin Crown  Point 

16th  District— J.  E.  McDonald Ligonier 

Mr.  Niblack  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Conger,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  Mr.  Niblack  was  elected  tempo- 
rary President  and  Charles  Downing  was  elected  temporary  Sec- 
retary. 

The  temporary  chairman  then  announced  that  the  meeting  was 
open  for  the  election  of  permanent  oiBcers,  namely :  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Mr.  Oscar  Hadley  placed  in  nomination  for  President  of  the 
Board  for  the  ensuing  year  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Nowlin,  of 
Lawrenceburg. 

There  being  no  further  nominations,  on  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  Mr.  Nowlin  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members,  and  the  chairman  declared  Mr.  Nowlin  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Claypool  a  committee  to 
escort  Mr.  Nowlin  to  the  chair. 

Upon  assuming  the  chair  Mr.  Nowlin  made  a  few  appropriate 
remarks. 

Mr.  James  E.  McDonald  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sid  CoDiger  for  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  which  nomination  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

There  being  no  further  nominations  for  Vice-President,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Conger  was  made  by  acclamation,  and  the  President  declared 
Mr.  Conger  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Board  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Mr.  David  Wallace  placed  in  nominatoin  the  name  of  Charles 
Downing  for  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year.  Which 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson.  And  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tuell  and  carried,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Downing  was  made  by  acclamation,  and  the  President  declared  him 
duly  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lagrange  was  placed  in  nomination  for 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  by  Mr.  J.  E.  McDonald,  and  there  being 
no  further  nominations,  on  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lagrange  was  made  by  acclamation  and  the  Presi- 
dent declared  Mr.  Lagrange  duly  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  name  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Peed  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Super- 
intendent for  the  ensuing  year  by  Mr.  John  L.  Thompson,  and  upon 
motion^  duly  seconded  and  carried,  Mr.  Peed  was  elected  Superin- 
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tendent  by  acclamation,  and  the  President   declared   him   duly 
elected  Superintendent  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Thompson,  it  was  ordered  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Winchester,  custodian  of  the  Fair  Grounds,  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Board,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1906,  which 
resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Board. 

Messrs.  S.  R.  Holt  and  S.  D.  Pierson,  representing  Indianapolis 
horsemen,  presented  to  the  Board  a  proposition  to  lease  the  half- 
mile  track,  grand  stand,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Gentlemen's  Driv- 
ing Club  of  Indianapolis,  which  proposition  reads  as  follows : 

It  Is  proposed  by  the  undersigned,  together  with  other  representative 
citizens  of  Indianapolis,  to  organize  and  incorporate  a  Driving  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  matinee  races. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  lease  or  malce  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  use  of  its  tracks,  grand 
stand,  stables  and  sheds,  until  such  time  as  the  club  shall  be  able  to  secure 
grounds  of  its  own. 

For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  matter  before  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  action,  the  undersigned  make  the  following-  proposition : 

The  club,  when  organized,  will  pny  to  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  year,  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  1906,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  Grounds  as  follows : 

Ist  The  exclusive  use  of  the  half-mile  track  Saturday  afternoons  from 
12  o'clock  noon  until  the  races  are  finished,  during  the  following  months : 
last  half  of  May,  June,  July,  August.  September  and  October. 

2d.  The  use  of  the  half-mile  track  by  members  of  the  club  during 
said  months,  at  least  two  afternoons  each  week  other  than  Saturday,  for 
training  or  working  out  horses  in  preparing  them  for  the  matinee  races. 

3d.  For  the  exclusive  use  of  the  grand  stand  on  Saturday  afternoons 
when  matinee  races  are  given. 

4th.  For  the  use  of  the  paddocks,  sheds,  stables  and  stalls  which  are 
not  in  use  by  the  Board  or  regular  trainers,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  out 
horses  performing  in  matinee  races  only. 

6th.  For  the  use  of  the  mile  track  for  extraordinary  meetings  of  the 
club  on  regular  afternoons  only.  Not  exceeding  one  afternoon  in  each 
month. 
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We  hereby  agree  that  the  club  will  enter  Into  a  contract  with  your 
Board  covering  the  points  in  tliis  proposition  and  the  following  : 

That  the  club  will  i>gree  to  use  the  tracks  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
herein,  and  for  none  other. 

That  it  will  roqiilre  its  members  to  use  on  the  tracks  only  rubber  tired 
vehicles,  such  as  are  used  by  other  organized  matinee  clubs. 

That  it  will  not  allow  any  violations  of  the  law  on  the  grounds  while 
in  control  of  the  same,  and  will  properly  police  the  grounds  when  matinee 
races  are  given. 

That  If  any  members  of  the  club  desire  to  train  their  horses  on  the 
tracks  to  a  greater  extent  that  herein  siiecifled,  that  they  shall  pay  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  Hoard  for  regular  trainers. 

That  all  members  of  the  club  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  club,  and  the  conditions  of  the  contract  with  the  Board. 

That  the  club  will  at  its  own  expense  keep  the  grand  stand  clean  for  its 
meetings. 

That  the  contract  shall  run  for  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  five 
years. 

That  either  party  to  the  contract  shall  have  the  right  to  annul  the 
same  by  giving  60  days'  notice  to  the  other  party  prior  to  January  first  of 
any  year  while  the  contract  is  in  force.    Notice  to  be  given  in  writing. 

That  the  use  of  the  tracks,  grand  stand,  stables,  sheds,  etc.,  by  the  club 
under  the  contract  to  be  entered  into,  shall  not  under  any  circumstances  in- 
terfere with  the  regular  trainers  at  said  tracks,  nor  with  the  rights  of  the 
Indianapolis  Uacing  Association  under  their  contract  with  your  Board,  nor 
with  the  rights  of  any  person  having  concessions  from  your  Board. 

That  all  rights  of  the  club  under  its  contract  shall  be  suspended  during 
the  week  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  and  the  week  previous  thereto. 

All  that  is  expected  of  your  Board  is  to  furnish  the  tracks,  starting 
stand,  grand  stand,  sheds,  stables,  paddocks,  etc.,  at  the  times  and  for  the 
purposes  specified  herein,  and  to  put  the  half  mile  track  in  racing  condition 
for  racing  on  Saturday  afternoons  for  the  matinees  and  in  training  condi- 
tion at  other  times. 

The  State  Board's  manager  of  the  tracks  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  when 
the  tracks  shall  be  worked  and  how  they  shall  be  worked. 

That  no  deductions  from  the  rental  fixed  herein  shall  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  any  work  done  on  said  track  by  said  club,  or  for  any  improvements 
made  on  the  grounds  by  it  for  its  convenience. 

That  it  will  repair  at  Its  own  expense  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
all  damages  done  to  the  property  of  the  Board  by  said  club  or  any  of  its 
members  while  in  control  of  the  same. 

S.  D.  PIERSON, 
STERLING  R.  HOLT. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
proposition  of  Messrs.  Pierson  and  Holt  was  accepted  provided  they 
would  make  the  rental  $$00.00  a  year,  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  draw  a  contract  following  the  proposition  at  a  rental  of 
$300.00.  The  contract  to  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Porter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Travis,  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  Board  that  it  take  up  the  matter  of  the  resoiling  of  the  mile 
track  at  once,  and  proceed  to  make  contracts  for  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  matter 
of  the  consideration  of  the  issuing  of  free  passes  to  the  fair  of  1906, 
was  deferred  until  the  February  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  space  assigned  to  and  occupied  by  the  Conde  Implement 
Company  with  its  exhibit,  be  not  assigned  to  any  person  this  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  duly  seconded,  the  Secretary  was  or- 
dered to  procure  stationery  for  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  on  the  approval  of  the  President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  duly  seconded,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  secure  the  use  of  Tomlinson  Hall  for  the  week  of  the 
coming  State  Pair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  Board  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 

CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  MEETING  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1906. 

Mr.  Niblack  moved  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  on  the  last  mo- 
tion, which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tuell,  and  upon  being  put 
to  a  vote  was  carried.  Thereupon  the  President  put  the  motion  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  which  was  lost. 
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Applications  for  custodian  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  recommen- 
dations attached,  were  filed  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Stem  of  Indianapolis, 
Charles  E.  Hins^ey  of  Indianapolis,  Jesse  Wood  of  Plainfield,  and 
John  C.  Ransdell  of  Franklin. 

» 

The  applicants  named  appeared  in  person  before  the  Board  and 
made  statements  concerning  their  applications,  recommendations 
and  qualifications.  After  which  the  Board  announced  that  it  would 
take  the  applications  under  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded,  the  contract  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  for  the  Board  with  the  (Jentleman's  Driv- 
ing Club  of  Indianapolis,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  Messrs. 
Niblack,  Claypool  and  Thompson,  with  instructions  to  examine  the 
same  and  report  at  the  next  session. 

The  following  letters  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Denny  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Wil- 
liams were  read  to  the  Board : 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  30,  1905. 
Mr.  David  Wallace,  City : 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  not  kindly  let  us  know  on  receipt  of  this,  what  tlie 
State  Board  did  at  the  meeting  some  weeks  ago  in  reference  to  payment  of 
the  150.00  fee  agreed  upon  for  our  services  in  examining  the  at)6tract  to 
the  fair  grounds  proi^erty? 

We  understand,  from  a  brief  talk  over  the  phone  a  few  days  ago  with 
Mr.  Downing,  that  the  matter  was  in  process  of  adjustment,  but  did  not 
exactly  understand  whether  it  had  been  definitely  determined  by  your  Exe- 
ecutive  Board  that  the  fee  should  be  paid  and  at  what  time.  We  would 
like,  of  course,  to  get  our  old  accounts  settled,  now  that  the  new  year  is 
about  to  open.  Yours  truly, 

C.  S.  DENNY. 

Mr.  Oscar  Hadley,  English  Hotel,  City : 

Dear  Oscar — As  per  your  request.  I  send  you  this  note  so  that  you  may 
have  it  before  j'our  conmiittee  on  Wednesday.  If  this  matter  can  be  settled 
without  going  into  litigation.  It  will  save  us  employing  an  attorney  as  well 
as  the  Board,  which  of  course  would  not  make  settlement  as  easy  a  little 
later  on  as  now,  but  I  desire  a  final  decision  and  have  only  delayed  this 
matter  on  account  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Conger. 

I  appreciate  your  efCorts  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  N.  WILLIAM& 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  Messrs. 
Hadley  and  Claypool  were  appointed  &  committee  to  request  Mr. 
C.  N.  WiUiams  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Denny  to  appear  before  the  Board  at 
the  afternoon  session. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Blodgett  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  State,  applying  for 
space  in  the  Art  Building,  to  be  used  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  State,  was  read  to  the  Board,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Haines,  it  was  ordered  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Art  Building  and  -Mr.  John  L.  Thompson. 

Letters  from  Mr.  L.  C.  Fargo,  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Express  Company  of  Indianapolis,  of  the  dates  of  January  4th  and 
29th,  concerning  the  matter  of  admissions  to  the  fair  grounds  dur- 
ing the  fair  for  the  employes  of  the  express  companies  delivering  ex- 
hibits and  other  express  matter,  were  read  to  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  duly  seconded,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Board,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  provide  for  and  issue  to  the 
express  companies  doing  business  on  the  fair  grounds  during  the 
fair,  all  passes  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  said  companies 
properly. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committee  on  fees  and 
salaries,  viz.:  Messrs.  Tuell,  Benjamin  and  Porter. 

The  Indiana  Silo  Company,  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  filed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  an  application  for  lot  No.  13,  on  which  to  build 
a  permanent  silo  for  exhibition  purposes  during  State  Fairs. 

Oh  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr,  Brown,  the  matter 
of  locating  the  exhibit  and  permanent  silo  of  the  Indiana  Silo  Com- 
pany was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  petition  by  the  live  stock  exhibitors  and  breeders 
of  Indiana  was  read  to  the  Board,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Travis,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  petition  was  received  and  filed  and  or- 
dered to  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  undersigned,  residents  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  breeders  of  and 
exhibitors  of  cattle,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to  construct 
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and  erect  upon  the  fair  grounds  at  Indianapolis,  a  suitable  building  or  pa- 
vilion for  the  exhibition  of  cattle.    And  we  will  ever  pray. 

WILMER  N.  FOSTER,  Attica,  Ind. 

WILL  R.  PLEAK,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

D.  HADLEY  &  SON,  Danville,  Ind. 

WYMOND  J.  BECKETT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  G.  HOLLOMAN,  Lebanon,  Ind. 

I.  N.  COON,  Newtown,  Ind. 

LEW  KERR,  Newtown,  Ind. 

B.  F.  BAKER,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

G.  W.  HENDERSON,  Lebanon,   Ind. 

A.  C.  HUXLEY,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind. 

A.  F.  BROWN,  Cloverdale,  Ind. 

F.  W.  VAN  NAITA,  Fowler,  Ind. 

W.  S.  VAN  NATTA,  Fowler,  Ind. 

W.  G.  HADLEY,  Danville,  Ind. 

F.  A.  NAVE,  Attica,  Ind. 

g.  R.  WATERS,  Spencer,  Ind. 

ED.   L.   WILLSON,   Miami,   Ind. 

F.  R.  MITLLENDON,  Franklin,  Ind. 

J.  G.  ROBBINS  &  SONS,  Horace,  Ind. 

JOHN  G.  GARTIN,   Bumey,  Ind. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  upon  vote 
tiken  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  the  rents  for  the  use  of  the 
grounds,  tracks  and  stables  for  picnics  and  training  purposes  for  the 
season  of  1906  be  fixed  as  follows : 

For  the  grounds  and  mile  track,  $100.00  per  day. 

For  the  track  and  grand  stand,  $75.00  per  day. 

For  the  grounds  for  picnics,  $50.00  per  day. 

For  the  stables  on  the  north  side  of  the  tracks  from  May  1st  to  Nov. 
1st,  $1.00  per  month  for  each  stall  occupied. 

For  the  stables  on  the  south  side  of  the  traclis  from  May  1st  to  Nov. 
1st,  $2.00  per  month  for  each  stall  occupied. 

iStables  for  the  winter  months,  $1.00  j>er  month  for  each  stall  occupied. 

All  rentals  to  be  i)aid  monthly. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Flick,  representing  the  committee  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  filed  and  presented  to  the  Board  the  following  ap- 
plication for  a  plat  of  ground  to  be  used  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  for  an  expermental  station  and  model  orchard. 


[4] 
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iDdianapoHs,  Ind^  January  31,  1906. 

To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen — Believing  that  the  location  of  an  horticultural  experi- 
mental station  on  the  St-ite  Fair  Grounds,  where  the  different  varieties  of 
fruits  and  flowers  are  shown,  togetlier  with  the  most  approved  methods  of 
planting  and  oaring  for  orchards  and  small  fruits,  plantations  and  truck 
farming  are  exemplitied,  and  the  new  fruits,  plants  and  vegetables  used  In 
truck  farming  are  tested,  would  be  of  great  educational  value,  we  there- 
fore, petition  your  honorable  Board  to  set  apart  a  plat  of  ground  In  a  suit- 
able location  for  such  purpose  to  be  occupied  by  the  Indiana  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  carry  on  this  work. 

This  society  will  agree  to  keep  said  plat  in  good  condition  so  long  as 
they  shall  use  it  for  said  punK>se. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  FLICK,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the 
proposition  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  was  accepted,  and  the 
making  of  the  contract  and  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  same  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  request  all  owners  of  exhibition  buildings  on 
the  fair  grounds  to  put  their  buildings  in  first-class  condition  by  the 
first  day  of  August,  1906,  and  to  notify  such  owners  that  if  this  re- 
quest be  not  heeded  that  the  Board  will  take  charge  of  the  build- 
ings to  their  exclusion. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Canaday,  representing  a  committee  of  the  State  Swine 
Breeders*  Association,  presented  to  the  Board  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas,  The  swine  breeders  of  Indiana  feel  that  their  interests  and 
the  great  swine  industry  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  than  which  no  other  live 
8t(K'k  Industry  Is  greater,  is  not  receiving  sufficient  re<!ognitlon  In  the  In- 
diana State  Fair  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  first,  That  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association  now  as- 
sembled^  recommend  to  the  State  Bo.nrd  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, to  make  a  larger  appropriation  for  prizes  in  the  swine  department. 

Resolved,  second.  That  this  Association  earnestly  recommend  the  di- 
vision of  the  prize  money  with  five  premiums  instead  of  two  or  three,  In 
order  to  encourage  other  and  especially  new  breeders  to  show. 
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Resolved,  third,  Tliat  this  Assoclatton  reconuuend  the  selection  of  the 
most  expert  judges  possible,  and  that  on  a  parity  with  other  live  stock  de- 
partments, more  comj^ensation  he  paid  for  judging  these,  making  possible 
the  securing  of  the  best  judges. 

Resolved,  fourth.  That  this  Association  appoint  at  this  meeting  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  known  as  the  State  Fair  Committee,  said  committee  to  seek 
a  conference  and  ask  consideration  of  certain  recommendations  the  said 
committee  sliall  decide  upon,  including  breeders'  classes  for  swine. 

Resolved,  hfth,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  association  shall  supply  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  with  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions, together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  committee  that  shall  be 
appiolnted,  and  request  tlie  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
notify  said  committee  wlien*  it  will  be  heard  on  the  questions  involved  in 
these  resolutions. 

W.  O.  CANADAY,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Canaday  also  presented  some  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the 
rules  governing  the  swine  classes  in  the  State  Fair  premium  list. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Barnes,  of  Chicago,  appeared  before  the  Board  in  the 
interest  of  special  attractions  which  he  represented  and  contracted, 
explaining  same  and  quoting  prices. 

Mr.  John  C.  Weber  of  Cincinnati  also  appeared  before  the 
Board  in  the  interest  of  his  band  as  a  special  attraction  for  the  fair, 
giving  prices  for  the  same. 

The  Secretary  read  propositions  from  Mr.  Phinney  for  the  Duss 
Band  as  a  special  attraction;  also  propositions  from  AUie  T. 
Wooster  of  Mantoma,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  for  relay  races,  and 
other  propositions  for  special  attractions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  McDonald,  Nib- 
lack  and  Thompson,  to  examine  into  the  merits  and  prices  of  special 
attractions  offered,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  such  attractions 
as  they  deem  advisable  to  engage  for  the  coming  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  fair  be  opened  on  Monday,  September  10,  1906,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  duly  seconded,  the  sup«*intendent  of 
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the  light  harness  horse  classes  was  authorized  to  improve  the  horse 
show  ring  by  throwing  up  the  dirt  at  the  ends  of  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the 
President  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Conger, 
Claypool  and  Hadley,  to  settle  the  C.  N.  Williams  &  Co.  claim  and 
report  their  action  to  the  Board  at  the  present  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Board  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  premium  list  for  the  coming 
fair.  And  said  committee  having  considered  the  premium  list  in 
part,  and  there  not  being  time  to  conclude  the  same  today,  the  com- 
mittee arose  and  reported  progress  to  the  Board. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


BOARD   MEETING,   TUITRSDAY,   FEBRTTARY   1,    1906. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  in  Room  12,  State  House,  on  Thursday,  February  1,  1906, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  II.  L.  Nowlin. 

Upon  roll  call,  all  the  members  and  officers  responded  to  their 
names. 

■ 

The  President  then  took  up  the  work  pending  before  the  Board. 

Mr.  Niblack,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  contract  of  the 
Board  with  the  Gentlemen 's  Driving  Club  of  Indianapolis,  made  the 
following  report: 

Mr.  President — Your  si>ecinl  coinmittoe,  to  whom  was  referred  the  pro- 
posed written  contract  between  tlie  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club  of  Indianapolis,  for  the  use  of  the  fair 
grounds,  etc.,  recommend  that  the  following  contract  be  entered  into  in  said 
matter,  namely : 

This  agreement  made  and  wtered  into  this  28ttx  day  of  February, 
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1906,  between  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Gentlemen's 
Driving  Club  of  Indianapolis,  wltnesseth : 

That  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  this  day  leased  and 
granted  certain  privileges  to  the  Indiana  State  Fair  Grounds  to  the  Gentle- 
men's Driving  Club  of  Indianapolis,  during  certain  months  in  each  year 
for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  agreement,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  three  additional  years.  This  lease  is  upon  the  following  terms  and 
conditions,  to  wit: 

Said  club  is  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  half-mile  track  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  matinee  races  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  12  o'clock 
noon,  until  the  races  are  finished  on  the  same  day,  beginning  on  the  15th 
day  of  May  in  each  year  and  continuing  through  the  remainder  of  said 
month  and  during  the  months  of  Juno,  July,  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober, ending  on  the  last  day  of  October  ?n  each  year  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  lease. 

Said  club  is  to  have  the  use  of  said  half-mile  track  for  the  use  of  its 
members  during  the  time  above  mentioned  two  afternoons  each  week  other 
than  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  training  or  working  out  horses  In. pre- 
paring them  for  the  matinee  races  to  be  given  by  said  club.    • 

Said  club  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  mile  track  for  extraordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  club  on  regular  matinee  afternoons  only,  not  exceeding  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  in  each  month  covered  by  tliis  lease. 

Said  club  is  to  have  exclusive  use  of  the  grand  stand  and  starters' 
stand  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  matinee  races  are  given. 

Said  club  is  to  have  the  use  of  such  paddocks,  sheds,  stables  and  stalls 
as  are  not  In  use  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  regular  trainers,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  out  horses  performing  in  matinee  races  given  by  said 
club. 

Said  club  agrees  to  the  following: 

That  the  club  will  use  the  tracks  for  the  purpose  mentioned  herein 
and  for  none  other. 

That  the  club  will  require  its  members  to  use  on  the  tracks  only  rubber 
tired  vehicles,  such  as  are  used  by  other  well  conducted  matinee  clubs. 

That  the  club  will  require  its  uienibers  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
club  and  the  conditions  of  tliis  agreement. 

That  the  club  will  not  allow  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  on  the  grounds  while  in  control  of  the  same. 

That  the  club  will  properly  police  the  grounds  when  matinee  races  are 
given. 

That  if  any  members  of  the  club  desire  to  train  or  work  their  horses 
on  the  tracks  to  a  greater  extent  than  Is  provided  for  herein,  that  they 
shall  pay  the  regular  rates  fixed  by  the  Board  for  other  trainers. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  tlie  club  will  at  its  own  expense  keep  the  grand 
stand  and  starters'  stand  clean  for  its  meetings. 
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It  Is  also  agreed,  that  thifl  ajn'eement  shall  run  for  two  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  five  years. 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  annul  this 
agreement  by  giving  to  the  other  party  a  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect 
prior  to  January  ]pt  of  any  year  this  agreement  is  in  force. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  all  rights  of  tlie  clul)  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  absolutely  suspended  during  the  week  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
and  the  week  previous  thereto. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  use  of  the  track,  starters'  stand,  stables, 
paddocks,  sheds,  etc.,  by  the  club  under  this  agreement,  shall  not  in  any 
way  or  under  any  circumstances  Interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  regular  trainers  at  said  tracks,  nor  with  the  rights  of  the  Indianapolis 
Racing  Association  "under  its  contract  with  the  Board,  nor  with  the  rights 
of  anj-  persons  having  concessions  from  the  Board  at  this  time,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  granted. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  officers,  agents  and  employes  thereof,  shall  have  free 
access  to  said  grounds,  tracks  and  all  buildings  covered  by  this  agreement 
during  the  continuance  of  this  agre-ament. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  said  club,  that  said  Board  is  only  to  furnish  the 
tracks,  grand  stand,  starters'  stand,  stables,  sheds  and  paddocks  at  and  dur- 
ing the  times  and  for  the  purposes  specified  herein,  and  to  put  the  half-mile 
track  in  racing  condition  for  racing  on  Saturday  afternoons  for  the  matinee 
races,  and  to  keep  said  half-mile  track  in  training  condition  at  other  times. 

Tlie  State  Board  manager  of  the  track  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  when  the 
track  shall  i)e  worked  and  how  it  shall  be  worked.  That  all  other  portions 
of  the  grounds  are  reserved  to  the  Board  and  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
agreement. 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  said  club  will  at  its  own  expense,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  repair  all  damages  done  to  the  property  of  the  Board  by. 
said  club,  or  any  of  its  members  or  visitors  while  in  control  of  the  same. 

In  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  hereby  granted  by  the  In- 
diana State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club  of  In- 
dianapolis, said  club  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  said  Board  in  advance,  on  the 
first  day  of  March  of  each  year  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement, 
t)eginning  on  the  fli-st  day  of  March,  100<).  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
(r$;i()0.00).  and  it  is  agreed  by  said  club  that  no  deductions  from  the  rental 
fixed  herein  shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  work  done  on  said  track  by 
said  club,  or  for  any  improvements  made  on  the  grounds  or  buildings  for 
its  convenIenc»e. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
hereunto  caused  Its  i?ori>orate  name  to  be  signed  and  Its  corporate  seal  to 
l)e  affixed  by  its  I'resldent  and  Secretary  thereunto  duly  authorized;  and 
the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club  of  Indianapolis  has  likewise  caused  its  cor- 
porate name  to  be  signed  and  Its  corporate  seal  to  be  afllzed  by  its  Presl- 
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dent  and  Secretary  thereunto  authorized  on  the  day  and  year  first  above 

written. 

Gentlemen's  DriTin;;  Club  of  Indianapolis, 

By   J.   W.    NEAIj,    President 

Attest :  , . ., 

Secretary. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

By  H.  L.  NOWLIN.  President. 
Attest :     CIIAIILES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

Said  contract  seems  fair  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  this  Board  in 

every  reasonable  manner. 

MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 

M.  S.  CLAYPOOL, 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  concurred  in,  and  the  President  and  Secretary 
were  authorized  to  enter  into  the  contract  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Tuell,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries,  made 
the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries  have  Considered  the  matters  re- 
lating thereto,  and  would  recommend,  that  as  officers  of  your  Boards  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  be  $2,000.00,  and  for  stenographer  and  clerk  em- 
ployes, a  sum  for  expenses  not  to  exceed  $500.00.  For  Treasurer,  the  sum 
of  $G25.00,  he  to  pay  salaries  of  persons  employed  by  him.  For  members' 
per  diem  salary  of  $5.00  per  day,  mileage  10  cents  per  mile  one  way,  and 
hotel  expenses  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  day.  For  Superintendent,  $6.00  per 
day  and  railroad  fare.  Respectfully  submitted, 

ED.  S.  TUELL, 
C.  B.  BENJAMIN. 
KNODE  PORTER, 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tuell,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Attrac- 
tions, made  the  following  report : 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  recommend  a  vaudeville  and  musical 
program,  report  in  favor  of  entering  into  a  contract  herewith  submitted  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Barnes  of  the  Barnes  Western  Theatrical  Exchange. 
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We  also  recommend  that  the  Board  secure  the  services  of  the  John  C. 
Weber  band  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  40  men,  five  days,  for  $2,000.00. 

J.  E.  Mcdonald, 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 
MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

Ck>mmittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  report 
of  the  above  committee  was  concurred  in,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  were  authorized  and  instructed  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  special  attractions  recommended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claypool,  the  matter 
of  serving  lunch  during  the  coming  fair  for  members  and  their  as- 
sistants, was  referred  to  Mr.  Porter,  with  instructions  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  same  persons,  if  possible,  who  served  the  lunch  last 

« 

year. 

Messrs.  M.  H.  Reardon,  Sterling  H.  Holt  and  S.  D.  Pierson  ap- 
peared before  the  Board,  in  the  interest  of  the  trainers  and  horse- 
men, and  presented  to  the  Board  the  necessity  of  building  a  house 
to  be  used  as  a  boarding  house  for  trainers  and  horsemen  having 
horses  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  during  the  training  season. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  matter,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized 
and  instructed  to  locate  and  build  a  suitable  building  for  a  board- 
ing house  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  to  be  used  for  boarding  trainers 
and  their  help  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  $3,000.00. 

The  suggestion  of  the  death  of  Honorable  A.  B.  Claypool,  of  Con- 
nersville,  and  also  Honorable  John  L.  Davis,  of  Crawfordsville,  both 
ex-members  of  this  Board,  having  been  made  to  the  Board,  the 
President  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  McDonald, 
Thompson  and  Haines,  to  report  resolutions  of  respect  on  the  death 
of  said  ex-members  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded,  the  question  of  is- 
suing passes  to  the  press,  presidents  and  secretaries  of  county  fair 
associations,  etc.,  was  made  a  special  order  for  1:30  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 
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On  motion,  the  Bqard  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  again  consider  the  premium  list,  and  after  finishing  the 
work  of  revising  the  list  the  committee  arose  and  reported  the  same 
to  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  pre- 
mium list  as  revised  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  was  adopted, 
and  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  have  the  same  printed  as  reported. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  until  1:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  1:30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Board  reconvened.  The  President 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  resumed  the  business  before  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Hadley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  claim  of  C.  N. 
Williams  &  Co.,  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  committee  was  un- 
able to  adjust  the  claim  referred  to  them.  Thereupon,  on  motion, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  the  committee  was 
discharged. 

The  time  for  the  special  order  having  arrived,  the  Board  took  up 
the  matter  of  issuing  passes  to  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
county  fair  associations,  etc.,  and  after  full  and  free  discussion  of 
the  matter,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  McDonald,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Haines,  that  the  matter  of  issuing  passes  be  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  with  instructions  to  cut  out  the  special  compli- 
mentary tickets  and  substitute  therefor  orders  on  the  Treasurer's 
office  for  admission  where  special  tickets  have  been  used,  and  that 
editors'  tickets  be  issued  good  for  one  admission  a  day  only. 

Mr.  Niblack  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald  by 
eliminating  all  free  passes  for  the  fair.  Which  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Thompson.  A  vote  being  taken  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Niblack.  which  was  lost. 

The  President  then  put  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald  to 
a  vote,  which  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duffin,  tile  bond 
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of  the  Treasurei*  was  fixed  at  $20,000.00,  and  the  bond  of  the  Sec- 
retary was  fixed  at  $5,000.00. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duffin,  the  matter  of 
the  selection  of  a  custodian  for  the  coming  year  was  referred  to  the 
President  and  Secretary,  with  power  to  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dufiin,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  Amusement  Booking  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  in  regard  to  securing  an  air  ship  as  a  special  at- 
traction for  the  coming  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  was  ordered  to  make  all  necessary  repairs  on  the 
Art  and  other  buildings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  Now- 
lin,  Haines  and  Conger,  to  take  up  the  matter  of  changing  the 
stret  car  loop  running  into  the  fair  grounds  with  the  manager  of  the 
City  Street  Car  Company,  and  report  their  recommendation  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  all  unfin- 
isehed  business  of  the  Board  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duffin,  the  Board  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

■ 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

« 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  19,  1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  State  House  in  Indianapolis,  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1906. 
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There  were  present,  the  President,  Hon.  H.  L.  Nowlin,  and 
Messrs.  Conger,  Thompson,  Niblaek,  Hadley  and  Haines. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  A  e(»nmuni- 
eation  from  Mr.  George  Golay  of  2033  Belief ontaine  street,  Indian- 
apolis, enclosing  50  cents,  was  read  to  the  Board. 

The  following  named  applicants  for  custodian  of  the  fair  grounds 
appeared  before  the  Board  and  presented  their  recommendations 
and  references,  namely:  Frank  W.  Thompson,  Dudley  Smith,  I. 
J.  Bliekenstaff,  Harry  Beach,  S.  S.  Cantwell,  Wm.  E.  Cramer,  Jesse 
Woods,  Mr.  Erwin  and  Milton  L.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Stout  appeared  before  the  Board  and  gave  her  views 
of  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  old  dwelling  house  on  the 
fair  grounds  to  convert  it  into  a  boarding  house,  and  also  gave  her 
views  of  the  location  and  how  a  boarding  house  should  be  built  in 
case  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  build  a  house  for  that  purpose. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  Board 
granted  the  Indianapolis  Light  Infantry  Company  the  use  of  the 
fair  grounds  for  the  day  and  evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1906, 
for  the  sum  of  $100.00.  The  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
artillery  company  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  a  custo- 
dian of  the  fair  grounds  was  made  a  special  order  for  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

•  On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow  morning 
at  9 :30  o  'clock. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  PEBRUABY  20,   1906. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  in 

the  State  House  in  Indianapolis  on  Tuesday,  February  20,  1906, 
at  9 :30  a.  m. 

All  members  of  the  committee  were  present.  The  President 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  declared  it  opeirfor  business. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lane  of  Indianapolis  appeared  before  the  Board  and 
exhibited  blue  prints,  photographs,  options,  etc.,  looking  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  steel  work  of  the  government  building  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair  for  a  live  stock  pavilion  on  the  fair  grounds. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  selection  of  a  custodian,  which 
was  made  a  special  order  for  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  matter  was  taken 
ip  by  the  Board,  and  after  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
applicants  for  the  place,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Milton  L.  Taylor  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  was  se- 
lected as  custodian  of  the  fair  grounds  for  the  ensuing  year,  with 
the  understanding  that  his  employment  was  to  be  by  the  month 
on  the  usual  conditions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  salary 
of  the  custodian  was  fixed  at  $50.00  per  month,  with  the  usual  priv- 
ileges of  a  house,  garden  patch,  fuel,  etc. 

Mr.  Carl  Fisher  of  Indianapolis  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  the  interest  of  his  special  attraction,  an  air  ship,  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  matter  to  the  committee,  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
presenting  a  proposition  for  flights  at  the  fair  this  fall,  said  propo- 
sition to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
and  the  Commercial  Club,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Commercial 
Club  building  at  noon  today,  and  is  to  consider  the  matter  of  build- 
ing a  coliseum  building  in  Indianapolis. 

At  this  point  the  committee  arose  and  visited  the  fair  grounds  to 
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examine  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining upon  a  site  for  a  boarding  house  for  horse  trainers,  and 
to  consider  improvements  and  repairs  to  buildings,  grounds,  etc. 

The  Executive  Committee  returned  from  the  fair  grounds  and 
went  into  session  again  to  take  up  unfinished  business  pending  be- 
fore the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  buildings  of  the  Board  on  the  fair  grounds  be  re- 
painted this  year,  and  that  all  necessary  repairs  on  same  be  made. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  Mr.  Jesse 
T.  Johnson  was  employed  to  prepare  sketches  for  a  boarding  house, 
a  cottage  for  the  custodian,  and  for  the  remodeling  of  the  dwelling 
house  on  the  fair  grounds  for  a  boarding  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Sec- 
retary was  authorized  and  instructed  to  make  a  contract  with  Mrs. 
Tron,  manager  of  Fairbank  Park,  for  Weber's  Band  for  the 
evenings  during  his  engagement  with  the  Board  during  the  State 
Fair  week,  for  the  sum  of  $500.00  and  the  cost  of  transferring  the 
baggage  of  the  band  to  and  from  the  fair  grounds  and  Fairbank 
Park. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  custodian  be  required,  as  part  of  his  duties,  to  make  a 
weekly  report  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  showing  the  work  done  on  the  fair  grounds 
by  each  employe  of  the  Board  by  days. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the 
President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE  CX)MMITTEE  M15ETING,  MARCH  6,  1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  in  Room  14,  State  House,  Indianapolis,  on 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1906. 

The  President,  Hon.  H".  L.  Nowliir,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  upon  roll  call  all  the  members  responded  to  their  names,  viz. : 
Sid  Conger,  Oscar  Hadley,  John  L.  Thompson,  John  C.  Haines  and 
Mason  J.  Niblacfc. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  February  19th  and  20th  were  read 
and  on  motion  approved. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Merrifield,  representing  the  Indianapolis,  Huntington, 
Columbia  City  and  North- Western  Railroad  Company,  presented  an 
application  for  a  right  of  way  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  fair 
grounds  for  an  electric  railroad. 

After  discussing  the  matter,  Mr.  Merrifield  was  requested  to  pre-' 
sent  to  the  Board  blue  prints,  showing  the  surveys. of  right  of  way, 
contracts  for  right  of  way,  etc.,  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Richardson  presented  the  following  proposition  to  the 

Board : 

Indianapolis,  March  16th,  1906. 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Gentlemen — I  hereby  submit  to  your  honorable  Board  the  proposition 
to  remove  without  any  expense  to  you,  the  manure  from  the  stables  and 
bams  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

(Signed)  B.  A.  RICHARDSON. 

On  motion,  dulv  seconded,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Richardson  was 
accepted. 

Mr.  Allen  of  the  A.  Burdsal  Company  and  Mr.  Bobbins,  repre- 
senting the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company,  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  companies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  Board  with  Mr.  Milton  L.  Taylor,  cus- 
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todian  of  the  fair  grounds,  was  approved,  which  contract  is  as 
follows : 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  Into  this  28th  day  of  February, 
1906,  by  and  between  tbe  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Milton 
L.  Taylor,  witnesseth: 

That,  whereas,  The  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  the 
Baid  Milton  L.  Taylor  custodian  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds ;  and, 

Whereas,  Said  Taylor  has  accepted  said  appointment. 

Now,  therefore,  Said  Taylor  agrees  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  custodian  of  said  fair  grounds,  and  to  do  and  per- 
form all  things  required  of  him  as  such  custodian  by  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  such  person  or  per- 
sons tliat  may  be  designated  by  said  Board  to  superintend  and  give  direc- 
tions and  instructions  regarding  the  work  to  be  done  from  time  to  time  upon 
said  fair  grounds  during  the  term  of  the  employment  of  said  Taylor.  He 
also  agrees  that  he  will  not  keep  boarders  or  a  boarding  house  during  his 
employment  by  said  Board.  Said  Taylor  also  agrees  that  his  employment 
shall  be  from  month  to  month  at  the  pleasure  of  said  Board.  And  it  Is  ex- 
pressly agreed  by  said  Taylor  that  if  his  services  are  not  satlsflactory  to 
said  Board,  he  will,  upon  being  informed  of  the  fact,  immediately  vacate 
said  custodianship  and  the  premises  occupied  by  him  and  surrender  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  under  this  agreement  to  said  Board  without  any  fur- 
ther notice. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  to  be  performed  by  him  under  this 
Agreement,  the  said  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  hereby  agrees  to 
pay  to  said  Taylor  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month. 

In  addition  thereto  the  said  Board  agrees  to  provide  said  Taylor  a 
suitable  dwelling  house  upon  said  fair  grounds,  and  also  to  allow  said 
Taylor  to  provide  himself  with  wood  for  fuel  from  the  dead  and  down 
trees  ui>on  said  grounds;  said  Board  also  agrees  to  allow  said  Taylor  to 
keep  and  raise  a  reasonable  number  of  chickens  for  his  own  use,  and  to 
provide  pasture  for  one  cow,  and  to  allow  said  Taylor  the  use  of  a  garden 
truck  patch  not  to  exceed  one  acre,  and  the  use  of  a  horse  to  cultivate  same 
whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  the  date  above  written. 

MILTON  TAYLOR. 

THE  INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

By  CHARLES  DOWNING,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Carl  Fisher  presented  to  the  committee  a  proposition  to  build 
an  automobile  road  around  the  inside  of  the  fair  grounds,  and  after 
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discussing  the  matter,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  it  was  ordered  that  it  be  made  a  matter  of  record  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  look  with  favor  upon  Mr. 
Fisher's  proposition,  and  that  Mr.  Fisher  be  requested  to  furnish 
blue  prints  showing  the  grade  and  specifications  for  the  roadway 
at  some  future  meeting  of  the  committee. 

A  communication  from  C.  N.  Williams  &  Co.,  regarding  their 
claim  against  the  Board,  was  read  to  the  committee,  but  no  action 
was  taken  thereon. 

The  bond  of  J.  W.  Lagrange,  Treasurer,  for  $20,000.00,  was,  oq 
motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  reads  as  follows : 

TREASURER'S  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we,  Jasper  W.  Lagrange,  Wm. 
H.  Lagrange,  Isaac  M.  Crowell  and  B.  C.  Miller,  his  sureties,  are  bound 
unto  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  ($20,000.00),  for  the  payment  of  which  we  Jointly  and 
severally  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators.  The 
condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  that  if  the  said  Jasper  W.  Lagrange 
shall  perform  his  duties  as  Treasurer  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1906,  and  shall  account  for  and  pay  over  all  moneys 
coming  into  his  hands  as  such  Treasurer,  then  this  bond  is  to  be  void,  else 
to  remain  in  full  force. 

Sealed  and  dated  this  5th  day  of  March,  190& 

JASPER  W.  LAGRANGE, 
W.  H.  LAGRANGE, 
E.  C.  MILLER, 
ISAAC  M.  CROWELL. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

State  of  Indiana, 
County  of  Johnson,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  undersigned,  a  Notary  Public  In 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  Jasper  W.  Lagrange,  W.  H.  Lagrange,  E. 
C.  Miller  and  Isaac  M.  Crowell,  and  asknowledged  the  execution  of  the 
above  bond  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  5th  day  of  March,  1906. 

ORAL  S.  BARNETT,  Notary  Public 
My  Commission  expires  Sept  9,  1909. 
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Mr.  Carl  Fisher  presented  a  proposition  for  an  air  ship  attraction 
during  the  coming  fair. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow  morning 
at  9 :30  o  'clock  a.  m. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


EXBCUTIVB  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  MARCH  7,  1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Mach  7,  1906,  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Upon  roll  call  all  the  members  re- 
sponded to  their  names. 

Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Paylor,  of  the  Ajax  Paint  Company,  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  upon  Painting  and  Paint  Propositions. 

Mr.  Jesse  T.  Johnson,  architect,  heretofore  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee, presented  sketches  for  remodeling  of  the  dwelling  house  on 
the  fair  grounds  and  for  a  cottage  for  the  custodian,  which  was 
considered  by  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  sketches  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  dwelling  house  into  a  boarding  house  after 
certain  changes  are  made,  changing  the  porch  from  the  east  side  to 
the  south  side  and  providing  for  an  outside  stairway  on  the 
south  side  thereof,  and  for  a  shower  bath  and  closet  in  the  basement, 
were  approved  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Carl  Fisher  presented  a  proposition  for  an  air  ship  attraction 
for  the  coming  State  Fair,  which  was  discussed  and  considered  by 
the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  plan 
No.  78  in  Radford's  Ideal  Homes  was  adopted  as  a  cottage  plan, 
with  certain  changes,  providing  for  a  door  between  the  kitchen  and 
bedroom  and  an  additional  flue,  were  adopted,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  John- 
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son  was  directed  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  in  accordance 
with  said  plan  No.  78. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblaek,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  bond  of 
Charles  Downing,  Secretary,  was  accepted  and  ai^roved,  which 
bond  reads  as  follows : 

SEJCRBTARY'S  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we,  Charles  Downing,  William 
A.  Hough  and  Harry  G.  Strickland,  his  sureties,  are  bound  unto  the  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  penal  sum  of  flye  thousand  dollars 
($5,000.00),  for  the  payment  of  which  will  and  truly  be  made  we  Jointly 
and  severally  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators.  The 
condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  that  if  the  said  Charles  Downing  will 
perform  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  1906,  and  shall  account  for  and  pay  over  afl  moneys  coming 
into  his  hands  as  such  Secretary,  then  this  bond  is  to  be  void,  else  to  re- 
main in  full  force. 

Sealed  and  dated  this  5th  day  of  March,  1906. 

CHABLES  DOWNING, 
WILLIAM  A.  HOUGH, 
HARRY  G.  STRICKLAND. 

ACENOWLEDGMEZTT. 

State  of  Indiana. 
County  Of  Hancock,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  undersigned,  a  Notary  Public,  in 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  Charles  Downing,  William  A.  Hough  and 
Harry  G.  Strickland,  and  acknowledged  the  execution  of  the  above  bond  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Witness  by  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  7th  day  of  March,  1906. 

WILLIAM  C.  WELBORN,  Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  expires  Dec.  2J,  1907. 

A  letter  from  Frank  B.  Sanders  in  regard  to  making  a  class  for 
Dutch  Belted  cattle,  was  read  to  the  committee,  but  no  action  was 
taken  theron. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblaek,  the  propo^ 
sition  of  the  American  Hereford  Breeders'  Association,  special 
prizes,  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed  in  the  premium  list. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  fol- 
lowing claims  were  allowed  and  ordered  paid  by  warrants  of  the 
Board: 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co 16  00 

IndiaDapolls  Sun   8  00 

U.  S.  Express  Co 18  82 

John  Rieman  26  00 

W.  B.  Burford 38  15 

Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co 6  90 

W.  T.  Beauchamp 8  00 

Central  Union  Telephone  Co 8  50 

The  Fred  Deitz  Co 24  00 

Diamond  Steam  Laundiy  Co 1  00 

New  Long  Distance  Telephone  Co 1  80 

Ligonier  Banner  175  00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  W.  B.  Bur- 
ford  was  awarded  the  contract  for  printing  the  premium  list  for 
this  year  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  last  year's  contract. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Amusement  Booking  Association  of  Chicago  for  air  ship 
flights  during  the  State  Pair  was  accepted,  provided  the  association 
will  furnish  an  aerodrome  enclosure,  and  will  also  furnish  a  surety 
bond  that  said  association  will  perform  its  part  of  the  contract  and 
make  flights  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  And  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  was  empowered  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  said  as- 
sociation which  would  be  satisfactory  to  him. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  advertise  for  bids  for  paint,  painting  and  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  dwelling  house  on  the  fair  grounds,  and  for 
the  building  of  a  cottage,  when  the  plans  and  specifications  therefor 
are  filed  with  him  by  the  architect. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the 
President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING^  APRIL  2,   1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indian^  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President  on  Monday,  April 
2,  1906,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Boom  14,  State  House,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  H.  L. 
Nowlin,  and  upon  roll  call  Messrs.  Conger,  Thompson,  Hadley,  Nib- 
lack  and  Haines  responded  to  their  nam^. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  March  6th  and  7th  were  read 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  were  ap- 
proved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  oflfer 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Graves  of  Indianapolis,  of  a  silver  cup  to  cost  him 
$50.00,  for  the  best  heifer  two  years  old  and  under,  open  to  all  beef 
breeds,  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed  in  the  premium  list. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Benson  of  Laporte,  Indiana, 
in  reference  to  an  attraction  for  evenings  during  the  coming  State 
Fair,  was  read  to  the  committee,  but  no  action  was  taken  thereon. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  for  lunch. 

After  lunch  the  committee  visited  the  fair  grounds,  which  visit 
consumed  the  afternoon. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  APRIL  3,   1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  1906. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  upon  roll  call  all 
the  members  responded  to  their  names. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  committee  proceeded  to  open  bids 
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for  furnishing  paint  for  the  buildings  at  the  fair  grounds ;  also  bids 
for  painting  said  buildings,  and  also  bids  for  constructing  a  cot- 
tage for  the  custodian  and  an  addition  to  the  old  dwellinj?  house  on 

said  grounds,  and  for  plumbing  and  wiring  same.  Which  bids  were 
as  follows: 

PAINT  BIDS. 

Au.  Lin. 

WhiU.  Leaf.  Yellow.  Green.  Red.  Oil.  Turp.  Putty. 
Bhoades  &  Sons.fl  10  $0  95  $1  58  $1  15  ^  65  ^  38  ^0  77  $1  75 
Johnson  -  W  o  a  d- 

brldge  Co....       1,30      120      150150          95          40  75      200 
Sargent   Paint   & 

Color  Co 1  08          70      1  10          77          00          42  74      2  00 

A.   Burdsal    Co..   1  00          90      1  25      1  25          90          :iS  72      2  00 

Van  Camp  &  Co.  1  25      1  10      1  20      1  15          80          44)  72      2  00 

PAINTING  BIDS. 

Jenkine  A* Co.  Mack  &  Co.  Besse  A  Gray.  Schdski. 

Grandstand    $694  50            $:i60  00  f451  00 

Art  BuHding 509  90             32o  00  440  00 

Woman's  Rest  Building. . .     37  00            37  (K)  68  00 

Horticultural   Hall 135  00            120  00  246  00 

Poultry  Building 104  00            80  00  120  00 

Agricultural   Building 192  00            130  00  118  00 

Dairy   Building 99  00            66  00  63  00 

Administration   Building...     62  00            72  00  94  00 

Eight   Speed  Barns 729  00            528  00  618  00 

Sheep  Bams 143  50            '       135  00  200  00 

Swine  Bams    398  00             300  00  264  00 

Water  Tank  8600            3000  8800 

Cattle  Bams 518  00            515  00  524  00 

Horse  Ex.  Grand  Stand...     25  00  36  00  

Ticket  Offices  65  95            .'SO  00  82  00 

Judges'  and  Starters'  Stand    24  00            22  00  25  00 

Fence   72  00            «W  00  30  00 

Band  Stand  near  Art  Hall.       8  00            10  (H)  82  00 


Total    $3,902  85       |7.979  00         $2,99(>  00         $3,510  00 

CONSTBUCTION  OF  COTTAGE  AND  ADDITION. 

Cottage.  Plumbing.  Wiring  Hotel.  Piuwhing.        Total. 

X  H.   Waldron $2,4^K5  27       $13.')  00       $4,110  00       $650  00      $6,806  27 

H.  W.  Sedvert 2,672  00         4,701  00        7,373  00 
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Albert  Von   Spreck- 

elson   2,825  00 

Wolf  &  Ewing 2,889  00 

£>eGa]np    Bros. 2,481  00 

Ck>nrad  Bender 

Wm.  Lubking 

J.  W.  Jones 

B.  J.  Craig 2,359  00 


4,995  00 
4,992  00 
5,000  00 


4,490  00 


PLUMBING   BIDS. 

Cottage. 

Clark  Bros »407  00 

Hiasenger    415  00 

H.  M.  Mock 354  00 

Healy  &  O'Brien 298  00 

Cook  Bros. 355  85 

Freaney  Bros 490  00 

Hayes  Bros ' 885  00 

ELECTRIC  WIBING. 

CottoQe. 

Hatfield  Electric  Co $30  00 

Wm.  E.  Thompson  Electric  Co 31  00 

Sanbom-Marsh   Electric  Co 33  85 

Porter- Vestal  Electric  Co 35  00 


7,820  00 

7,881  00 

7,481  00 

8,190  00 

7,080  00 

7.000  00 

6,849  00 

Hotel. 

*670  00 

740  00 

612  00 

549  00 

659  90 

693  00 

719  00 

Hotel. 

194  00 

123  25 

95  00 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblaek,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  bid  of  the 
A.  Burdsal  Go.  for  furnishing  the  paint  for  painting  the  buildings 
at  the  fair  grounds  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr;  Hadley,  the  bid  of 
the  Hatfield  Electric  Co.  for  wiring  the  cottage  and  addition  to  the 
custodian's  house  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblaek,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  bid  of 
Healy  &  0  'Brien  for  plumbing  the  cottage  and  addition  to  the  cus- 
todito's  house  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  bid  of  J. 
H.  Waldron  of  Gas  City,  Indiana,  for  the  building  of  the  cottage 
and  the  addition  to  the  custodian's  house  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  was  directed  and  empowered  to  make  contracts 
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with  the  persons  and  firms  whose  bids  were  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  approve  the  bonds  given  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
contracts,  and  said  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  have  certain 
changes  made  in  the  foundations  of  the  cottage  and  additions  by 
enlarging  the  basements. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  matter 
of  renting  the  farming  lands  at  the.  fair  grounds  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Nowlin,  with  power  to  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Stout  for  the  renting  of  the  hotel  building  and  a  garden 
patch,  not  exceeding  one  acre  on  the  fair  grounds,  for  one  year 
from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1906,  to  the  first  day  of  May,  1907,  for  the 
sum  of  $400.00,  payable  as  follows:  $100.00  May  1,  1906,  and 
$100.00  on  the  first  days  of  June,  July  and  August,  1907. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  committee  that  the  railway  loop  entering  the  fair 
grounds  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  prepared  by  the 
engineer  of  the  Street  Railway  Company. 

On  motion^  Mr.  J.  T.  Johnson,  architect,  was  allowed  $100.00  on 
account  of  his  services  in  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for 
buildings,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  certain 
changes  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  plans  in  the  dining  room  in 
the  hotel  building,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  architect,  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  said  changes  and  procure  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
making  said  changes. 

N 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Secretary 
WBs  authorized  to  make  a  contract  for  removing  the  old  building 
east  of  the  Administration  Building,  known  as  the  power  house, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  wooitehed  in  the  rear  of  the  custodian's 
house,  and  to  procure  estimates  of  the  cost  of  excavating  under  the 
cottage  building. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  see  that  the  buildings  to  be  painted  on  the 
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fair  grounds  were  put  in  proper  condition  before  the. work  of  paint- 
ing the  same  begins,  and  also  to  contract  for  a  chimney  for  bam  D. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  make  a  contract  for  an  air  ship  attraction 
in  case  the  Amusement  Booking  Association  of  Chicago  fails  to  com- 
ply with  their  agreement  to  furnish  a  surety  bond  that  their  air 
ship  "United  States"  will  make  flights. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the 
President 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHABLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  APRIL  25,  1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  April  25,  1906,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  Secretary's  office  in  the  State  House. 

There  were  present  the  President,  Hon.  H.  L.  Nowlin,  and  Messrs. 
Niblack,  Conger,  Haines,  Hadley  and  Thompson.  The  minutes  of 
the  meetings  of  April  2  and  3  were  read  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  were  approved  as  read. 

The  claim  filed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Wishard  for  $2,500.00  for  services 
rendered  on  account  of  the  Board's  claim  against  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment was  taken  up  and  discussed,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Wishard  be  al- 
lowed $400.00  in  full  of  his  claim  as  per  contract  made  with  him  by 
the  committee,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  $600  advanced  to 
him  by  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  committee  that  Mrs.  W.  A.  Stout  be  given  the  preference  of 
leasing  the  boarding  hoiLse  on  the  fair  grounds  for  the  year  1907; 
in  case  her  tenancy'  for  1906  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  rental  for  said  year  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board. 
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An  application  by  the  Indianapolis  News  for  an  exhibition  space 
50x80  west  of  and  adjoining  the  Indiana  Farmer  Company's  loca- 
tion west  of  the  Administration  Building,  was  considered,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblaek,  the  space  applied 
for  was  granted,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  assign  the  space 
applied  for. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Shortridge  High  School,  and  the  Manual  Training 
School,  for  the  use  of  the  fair  grounds  for  training  purposes  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  such  use  interfered  with  the  trainers  of 
horses  paying  privilege  for  the  use  of  the  tracks. 

The  matter  of  moving  the  starters'  stand  from  its  present  loca- 
tion to  the  inside  of  the  half  mile  track  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentle- 
men's  Driving  Club  of  Indianapolis,  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Niblaek,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  request  of  the  Driving  Club  was  refused. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  offer  of 
the  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Association  of  $200.00  for  special 
prizes  in  the  Polled  Durham  class,  was  accepted. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  E.  McKinney  of  Evansville,  Indiana, 
for  exhibitions  by  his  lone  pacer  Emma,  was  not  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  contract  for  air  ship  flights  with  Mr.  Leo 
Stevens,  on  the  basis  of  his  proposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  matter 
of  the  claim  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Wishard  was  referred  to  Mr.  Niblaek 
and  the  Secretary,  with  power  to  adjust  and  settle. 

On  motion  the  following  bills  were  allowed  and  ordered  paid : 

MaaS'Neimeyer  Lumber  Co.    • 
New  Long  Distance  Telephone  Co. 
The  Johnson-Woodbridge  Co. 
Knight  &  Jillson  Co. 
Indianapolis  Telephone  Co. 
Central   Union  Telej>hone  Co, 
Rlchardson-Kothe  Co. 
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Win.  Abbott 

U.  S.  Express  Go. 

New  Castle  Democrat 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Go. 

Wm.  B.  Burford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  commit- 
tee adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  JUNE  21,  1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  Hon.  H.  L.  Nowlin, 
on  Thursday,  June  21,  1906,  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  in  the  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  upon  roll 
call  Messrs.  Conger,  Thompson,  Niblack,  Hadley  and  Haines  re- 
sponded to  their  names. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April  25,  1906,  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  on  motion  of  Mr!  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, were  approved  as  read. 

Mr.  Connor,  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  Company,  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  requested  that  the  Indiana  Farmer  building  h? 
allowed  to  remain  where  it  is  now  located.  Which  request  was  not 
granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  bid  of 
Lilly  &  Stalnaker  of  $24.00  for  hardware  for  the  cottage,  and 
$44.00  for  hardware  for  the  hotel  now  being  built  on  the  fair 
grounds,  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Barnes  of  Chicago  presented  the  following  proposition  for  a 
night  show  during  the  .week  of  the  coming  fair: 

[Here  insert.] 
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Mr.  Jesse  T.  Johnson  of  the  firm  of  J.  T.  Johnson  &  Co.,  archi- 
tects, made  a  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the  buildings  con- 
tracted for  for  the  fair  grounds  for  which  he  is  superintendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  duly  seconded,  it  was  decided  by  the 
committee  to  go  to  the  fair  grounds  at  8 :30  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  fol- 
lowing contracts  made  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
were  ratified  and  approved:  Contract  and  lease  to  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Stout  for  boarding  house  privileges  at  the  fair  grounds  for  the  year 
1906;  air  ship  contract  with  Mr.  Leo  Stevens  of  New  York;  con- 
tract with  Elkins  &  Hannon  for  lowering  the  tower  on  the  Woman 's 
Building  and  repairing  the  water  tank  and  tower  to  same. 

The  printed  form  of  contract  prepared  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
renting  of  the  grounds  for  picnic  t)urposes  was  approved  by  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  check 
for  $50.00  given  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Besse,  painting  contractor,  left  with 
the  Secretary  and  made  payable  to  Mrs.  W.  A.  Stout  on  certain  con- 
ditions, was  ordered  returned  to  Mr.  Besse  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  request  Mr.  Besse  and  Mrs.  Stout  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  the  painters  occupying  the  fair  grounds  while 
they  are  carrying  out  the  painting  contract. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Henley,  of  the  Farm  Star  and  the  Indiana  Farmer 
Company,  submitted  propositions  for  special  editions  of  their  pa- 
pers to  be  known  as  the  Indiana  State  Fair  edition.  After  consid- 
ering said  propositions,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Conger,  the  proposition  of  the  Farm  Star  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  it  was  de- 
termined to  make  a  Home  Coming  event  for  the  State  Fair  this  fall, 
and  the  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  take  charge  of 
the  details  of  the  same. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  Mr.  Conger  was  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  look  after  reduced  rates  on  the  traction  roads. 

By  consent  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Claypool  and  the  Secretary 
were  authorized  to  take  an  option  on  the  land  owned  by  Henry 
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Thistlethwaite,  Wm.  Byrkett  and  Edw.  J.  Byrkett,  near  Sheridan, 
for  $150  per  acre,  the  soil  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  resoiling  the  mile 
track. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  for  lighting  the 
fair  grounds  for  a  night  show  in  case  a  contract  for  the  show  be 
made,  with  instructions  to  report  tomorrow  morning.  Thereupon 
the  President  appointed  Mr.  Hadley  as  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  President 
of  the  Board  was  authorized  to  borrow  $10,000.00  for  sixty  days  on 
the  best  terms  possible,  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ing amounts  due  on  contracts  for  necessary  improvements  to  the 
fair  grounds,  and  for  current  expenses  of  the  Board. 

A  letter  from  S.  R.  Quick  &  Sons,  requesting  the  Board  to  allow 
cattle  sales  to  be  made  at  the  fair  grounds  September  14,  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Hadley,  with  power  to  act. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Oswalt  of  Anderson  to  take  charge 
of  and  distribute  advertising  matter  of  the  fair,  was  presented  to 
the  committee  and  no  action  taken  thereon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  fence  on  the  north  side  of  the  fair  grounds  be  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  contract  for  the  same  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Ira  L.  Sawin, 
on  the  terms  stated  in  his  proposition. 

On  motion,  the  application  of  the  David  Bradley  Manufacturing 
Company  to  renew  lease  for  lot  No.  1  in  the  fair  grounds,  was  re- 
fused. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  com- 
mittee authorized  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Weston,  the  champion 
walker,  if  satisfactory  terms  could  be  arranged. 

Letters  from  Prof.  Skinner,  requesting  the  Board  to  erect  a  spe- 
cial building  for  the  Purdue  University  exhibit,  were  presented  to 
the  committee,  and  the  committee,  on  motion,  instructed  the  Secre- 
tary to  inform  Prof.  Skinner  that  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  Board  it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  such  a  building 
this  year. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  duly  seconded,  the  committee  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  fair  grounds  at  8 :20  tomorrow  morning. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  JUNE  22,   1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the  Indiana  State  Pair 
grounds,  all  members  of  the  committee  being  present. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  view  the  grounds  and  the  im- 
provements in  progress,  after  which  it  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  State  House  and  took  up  the  unfinished  business 
before  the  committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  let 
the  fair  grounds  upon  the  usual  terms  to  the  Labor  Day  Committee 
for  Monday,  September  3,  1906. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Rodgers  to  do  certain  advertising  with  his  searchlight 
was  referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  following  claims  were  allowed  and 
ordered  paid,  viz. : 

Chas.  Downing,  postage,  etc '. $91  80 

H.  W.  Bennett 100  00 

J.  T.  Johnson  &  Co 100  00 

Maas-Nelmeyer  Lumber  Co 183  57 

Wm.  Abbott 5  20 

Indianapolis  Taint  &  Color  Co 5  15 

New  Tx)ng  Dis.  Tel.  Co 2  55 

Central  Union  Tel.  Co 12  10 

U.  S.  Express  Co 12  62 

Geo.  M.  Hord  Co 18  23 

Knight  &  Jilison  Co 39  89 

Johnson-Woodbrldge  Co 8  00 

I  Crescent  Oil  Co 6  20 
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J.  J.  Clements 17  60 

Lilly  &  Stalnaker 67  83 

Vonnegut  Hdw.  CJo 3  65 

Atlas  Engine  Works 6  30 

Techentln  &  Freberg 1  BO 

Richardson-Kothe   Co 678  95 

Healy  &  O'Brien 500  00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  following  extra  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  at  the  fair  grounds :  Extra  stairway  to  basement, 
screens  for  hotel  and  cottage,  painting  closets,  painting  superintend- 
ent of  machinery  building  and  roof  and  sign,  painting  foundation 
to  Woman's  Building  and  roofs  to  horse  bam  entrances,  papering 
old  part  of  hotel  building  and  painting  woodwork  of  same,  taking 
out  closets  in  upstairs  rooms  and  putting  in  new  ones. 

Mr.  Niblack  made  a  report  on  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Wishard  claim,  which  report  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Haines,  approved  and  the  committee  continued. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  commit- 
tee authorized  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Barne's  proposition  to  put  on 
a  night  attraction  during  the  week  of  the  fair,  provided  the  division 
of  the  receipts  be  35  per  cent,  to  the  Board  and  65  per  cent,  to  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  provided  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
procure  lights  for  lighting  the  grounds. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  have  charge  of  the  details  of  the 

night  show  in  case  the  contract  was  made  for  same. 

• 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  committee 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 
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BXECUnVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  JULY  18. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President  on  July  18,  1906,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  There 
were  present  members  of  the  committee  as  follows:  Messrs.  Con- 
ger, Haines,  Hadley,  Nibiack  and  Thompson,  and  the  President, 
Mr.  Nowlin. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Con- 
ger,  and  the  minutes  of  June  21  and  22, 1906,  were  read,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  were  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nibiack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  street  car  company  to  change  the  loop  running  into  the 
fair  grounds,  was  accepted,  which  proposition  reads  as  follows: 

[Here  insert.] 

The  President  and  Secretary  made  a  report  on  the  Home  Coming 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Kentucky  Home  Coming  was  man- 
aged. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nibiack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  matter 
of  making  the  State  Pair  a  Home  Coming  event  was  deferred  until 
next  year  on  account  of  not  having  time  to  work  out  the  details  oi 
the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nibiack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  bid  of 
Mr.  Hiram  Miller  of  $4.90  per  ton  for  straw  for  use  at  the  State 
Fair,  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  price  of  tan  bark  per 
ton,  and  also  of  sawdust,  and  was  instructed  to  buy  tan  bark  instead 
of  sawdust  if  the  price  was  satisfactory. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Warren  Morton,  asking  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  Duroc  Jersey  class,  was  read,  and  on  motion,  his  re- 
quest was  not  granted. 
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The  proposition  of  David  P.  Allen  to  rent  part  of  the  fair  ^roundsr 
for  farm  purposes  was  read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  matter  of  renting  the  ground  for  such 
purposes  was  referred  to  the  President,  with  power  to  act. 

The  proposition  of  the  Indianapolis  Military  Band,  as  made  by 
Mr.  Bizer,  manager,  for  thirty  pieces  five  days  at  $660.00,  was  ac- 
cepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  make  a  contract  for  city 
police  and  the  usual  number  of  detectives. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin,  asking  for  more  space,  was  read, 
and  on  motion  he  was  instructed  to  hire  a  tent  to  provide  for  an 
overflow  in  his  department  in  case  it  was  necessary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  change  the  telephone  at  the  custodian's 
residence  from  the  New  Telephone  Company  to  the  Old  Telephone 
Company. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblajk,  the  fol- 
lowing bill  was  allowed :    Banner  Publishing  Company,  $109.57. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  fair  grounds. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING^  JULY  19. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  at  the  State  Fair  grounds  on  July  19,  1906,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  and  all  members  of  the  committee  were  present. 

The  committee,  after  examining  the  improvements  on  the 
grounds,  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  proceeded  to 
dispose  of  the  unfinished  business  before  the  committee. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  draw  a  warrant  in  favor  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wal- 
dron  for  $1,000.00,  on  Recount  of  building  contra  ts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  draw  a  warrant  in  favor  of  Besse  &  Gray  for 
$1,000.00,  on  account  of  painting  contract. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  old  part  of  the  hotel  building  be  repainted  to  cor- 
respond with  the  new  part. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company  to  put  in  a  telephone 
system  on  the  fair  grounds  in  consideration  of  a  location  being 
given  to  said  company  in  the  Art  Hall  for  their  exhibit,  was  ac- 
cepted, the  location  to  be  designated  by  Mr.  McDonald,  superin- 
tendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Board 
authorized  a  contract  to  be  made  with  Mi*.  J.  H.  Waldron  for  fur- 
nishing and  putting  on  the  galvanized  iron  24-inch  gauge  9-inch 
coping  for  all  buildings  where  needed,  and  to  flash  the  flag  poles, 
galvanized  nails  to  be  used. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  commit- 
tee adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 

CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  AUGUST  14,   1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President  on  August  14,  1906, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
There  were  present  all  members  of  the  committee  as  follows: 
Messrs.  Nowlin,  Conger,  Haines,  Hadley,  Niblack  and  Thompson. 
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The  committee  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Nowlin, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Bodgers,  of  the  American  Long  Distance  Advertising  Com- 
pany, presented  a  proposition  for  advertising  the  fair. 

Letters  of  Mr.  John  C.  Weber  on  playing  at  Monument  Place 
during  the  evenings  of  the  fair  were  read  to  the  Board. 

The  request  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  to  cut  com 
on  the  fair  grounds  during  the  fair,  to  demonstrate  their  com  cut- 
ting machinery,  was  granted  by  consent  of  the  committee. 

The  proposition  of  the  publishers  of  the  Marion  County  Mail  to 
do  certain  advertising  for  87  single  admission  tickets  was,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  accepted. 

An  order  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Waldron,  contractor  at  the  fair 
grounds,  to  the  Maas-Neimeyer  Lumber  Company  for  $1,308.45  in 
full  of  lumber  account  on  account  of  lumber  furnished  for  buildings 
at  the  fair  grounds,  was  read  to  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  Mr.  Had- 
ley was  appointed  to  procure  money  to  pay  the  balance  due  Mrs. 
Theresa  H.  Smith  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  134  acres  of  land. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  specifi- 
cations for  water  closets  under  the  grand  stand  and  the  bid  of  T. 
J.  Barker  for  $1,181.00  to  complete  the  same,  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  and  the  contract  awarded  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  the  Secre* 
tary  was  authorized  to  make  a  contract  and  take  a  bond  from  the 
contractor  for  the  work,  to  be  completed  by  September  8,  and  the 
contract  price  to  be  payable  October  15. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  work 
of  painting  under  contracts  with  Besse  &  Gray  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Secre 
tary  was  ordered  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  balance  due  J.  H.  Wal- 
dron on  contracts  for  buildings  at  the  fair  grounds,  upon  the  filing 
of  the  final  certificate  of  completion  by  the  architects. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,  Mr.  Had- 
ley and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  a  trust 
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company  to  act  as  trustee  for  the  bond  issue  to  be  made  by  the 
Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

* 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1906. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
vertised program  in  the  premium  list  of  the  Indiana  State  Pair  for 
1906.  and  the  call  of  the  President  at  the  members'  room  in  the  Ad- 

» 

ministration  Building  on  the  State  Fair  grounds,  September  10,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Indiana  State  Fair  for  1906. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  upon  roll  call  by 
the  Secretary  the  following  members  responded  to  heir  names: 
Messrs.  Nowlin,  Haines,  Niblack,  Tuell,  Brown,  Porter,  Wallace, 
Conger,  Duffin,  Hadley,  Claypool,  Travis,  Thompson,  Graves,  Ben- 
jamin and  McDonald. 

There  being  no  business  of  special  importance  to  come  before  the 
Board,  the  superintendents  of  the  different  departments  proceeded 
to  take  charge  of  and  carry  out  the  program  of  their  respective  de- 
partments as  advertised  in  the  prize  list,  and  upon  motion,  duly  sec- 
onded and  carried,  it  was  ordered  that  further  meetings  of  the 
Board  be  called  when  occasion  for  the  same  arises  and  upon  the 
call  of  the  president. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
Secretary. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 
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BOARD   MEETING,   SEPTEMBER   11,    1906. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the  members' 
room  in  the  Administration  Building  on  the  fair  grounds  Tuesday, 
September  11,  1906,  during  the  progress  of  the  State  Fair  for  1906. 
Upon  roll  call  the  following  members  responded  to  their  names: 
Messrs.  Nowlin,  Haines,  Niblack,  Tuell,  Brown,  Porter,  Wallace, 
Conger,  DuflSn,  Hadley,  Claypool,  Travis,  Thompson,  Graves,  Ben- 
jamin and  McDonald.  The  President  declared  the  meeting  open 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business  to  come  before  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  on  refusing  to  separate  the  classification 
of  Duroc-Jersey,  Tamworth  and  Thin  Rind  hogs  was  concurred  in 
by  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  Board  that  all  buggy  crates  be  removed  from  the  rear 
of  the  buggy  exhibition  tents  and  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
grounds  at  a  place  provided  for  that  purpose. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  MEETING^  SEPTEMBER  14,  1906. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the  members' 
room  in  the  Administration  Building  on  the  fair  grounds  on  Fri- 
day, September  14,  1906,  during  the  progress  of  the  State  Fair  for 
1906.  Upon  roll  call  the  following  members  responded  to  their 
names:  Messrs.  Nowlin,  Haines,  Niblack,  Tuell,  Brown,  Porter, 
Wallace,  Conger,  Duflfin,  Hadley,  Claypool,  Travis,  Thompson, 
Graves,  Benjamin  and  McDonald. 

On  motion  of  Mr/Wallace,  seconded  y  Mr.  Brown,  the  Treasurer 
was  directed  to  pay  all  premiums  awarded  at  the  fair  on  the  pre- 
mium statements  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded,  the  Board  adjourned 
to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1906. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the  members* 
room  in  the  Administration  Building  on  the  fair  grounds  on  Satur- 
day, September  15,  1906.  Upon  roll  call  the  following  members 
responded  to  their  names :  Messrs.  Nowlin,  Haines,  Niblack,  Tuell, 
Brown,  Porter,  Wallace,  Conger,  Duflftn,  Hadley,  Claypool,  Travis, 
Thompson,  Graves,  Benjamin  and  McDonald. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  and  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  matter  of  the  protest  of  T.  W.  Kinzer  on  account  of  the  first 
money  awarded  to  Dewey  in  the  2 :12  pace,  owned  by  L.  J.  Smith  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Haines,  referred  to  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  American  Trotting 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Travis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  General 
Superintendent  was  directed  to  improve  the  track  of  the  horse  show 
ring  by  grading  the  same  and  by  moving  the  amphitheater  building 
south  15  or  20  feet,  and  also  to  regravel  the  driveways  of  the  fair 
ground,  and  also  to  excavate  for  a  walk  from  the  street  car  entrance 
up  to  the  main  drive  and  fill  the  same  with  cinders. 

Mr.  Thompson  introduced  the  following  resolution  and  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  same,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  upon  being  put  to  a  vote  upon  the  ayes  and  nays  th-^  following 
members  voted  aye:  Messrs.  Nowlin,  Haines,  Niblack,  Tuell, 
Brown,  Porter,  Wallace,  Conger,  Duflfin,  Hadley,  Clavpool,  Travis, 
Thompson,  Graves,  Benjamin  and  McDonald.  All  members  of 
the  Board  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
the  President  declared  the  same  unanimously  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ideas  as  to  buildings  and  the  manner 
of  carrying  on  the  fair,  and  that  the  committee  make  a  written  re- 
port of  the  same  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee:  Messrs. 
Haines,  Thompson,  Conger,  McDonald  and  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Travis,  seconded  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Had- 
ley, the  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Conger  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  invite  Governor  Hanly  to  go  with  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  visit  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

• 

By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
.structed  to  settle  and  adjust  all  accounts  made  by  contract  with  the 
Board. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Zion,  of  Clark's  Hill,  on  account  of  an 
award  in  apples,  was  read  to  the  Board,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, seconded  by  Mr.  Travis,  it  was  ordered  that  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Niblack,  superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  be 
sustained. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Travis,  it  was  or- 
dered that  all  unfinished  business  of  the  Board  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Travis,  the  Board 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 
President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1906. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  on  Monday,  October 
1, 1906,  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  Room  14,  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Mr.  Nowlin,  President  of  the  Board,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  upon  roll  call  Messrs.  Conger,  Thompson,  Hadley  and  Niblack 
responded  to  their  names.  Mr.  Haines  was  absent.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved  as  read. 

Messrs.  Hinzman  &  Boomer,  representing  the  contractors  of  the 
Indiana  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
Railway  Company,  respectively,  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
asked  the  committee  to  entertain  a  proposition  for  the  construction 
of  a  switch  through  the  north  part  of  the  fair  grounds  from  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Wesem  Railway  into  the  new  Deaf  and  Dumb  Listitute 
grounds.  After  examining  blue  prints  showing  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  switch,  and  discussing  the  matter,  the  committee  asked  the 
contractors  and  the  agent  of  the  L.  B.  &  W.  Ry.  Co.  to  present  a 
written  proposition  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Niblack  introduced  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its 
adoption,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  and  upon 
being  put  to  a  vote  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  funds  now  on  hand  are  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  im- 
provements made,  premiums  awarded,  and  the  expenses  of  the  fair  and  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $18,596.42,  the  balance  due  Mrs.  Theresa  H.  Smith  on  ac- 
count of  the  purchase  of  134  acres  of  land; 

And  whereas,  The  Farmers'  State  Bank  of  Bunker  Hill,  Indiana,  pro- 
poses to  loan  to  the  Board,  on  the  note  of  the  Board,  the  amount  due  Mrs. 
Smith  on  said  land  purchase,  viz. :  118,506.42,  for  sixty  (60)  days  at  6  per 
cent  interest,  payable  at  the  end  of  said  period ;  now,  therefore, 

.  Be  it  Resolved,  By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  that  the  proposition  of  said  Farmers*  State  Bank  of  Bunker 
Hill  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Board  do  borrow  from  said  bank  the  said 
sum  of  $18,596.42  for  sixty  (60)  days  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at  the 
end  of  said  period,  and  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  said  Board  are 
hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  execute  the  note  of  the  Board 
to  said  bank  for  said  sum,  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  to  do  all 
things  necessary  to  consummate  said  loan. 

(Signed)  MASON  J.  NIBLACK. 

A  proposition  by  the  trustees  of  the  Third  Christian  Church  to 
rent  about  2,000  chairs  to  be  used  at  a  series  of  religious  meetings 
in  the  Armory  Building,  beginning  October  28,  1906,  was  read  to 
the  Committee.    After  discussion  of  the  propodtiony  Mr.  Hadley 
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moved  that  the  committee  rent  to  the  tnistees  of  said  church  2,000 
chairs  for  the  time  stated  in  their  proposition,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  therein  stated,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  said  motion  upon  being  put  to  a  vote  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  claim  of 
Mr.  John  L.  Thompson  for  $96.00  for  services  rendered  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  claim  of  the  Board  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, was  allowed  and  ordered  paid. 

The  matter  of  the  application  for  certain  stables  at  the  fair 
grounds  on  the  part  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Bro^vn  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  Mr. 
Brown  that  no  departure  would  be  made  from  the  regular  schedule 
of  rates  adopted  by  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  claims 
represented  by  Vouchers  No.  2816  to  No.  3126,  inclusive,  were  al- 
lowed and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  warrants  for  the 
same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  J.  H. 
Waldron's  account  on  his  contract  for  building  hotel  on  the  fair 
grounds  was  corrected  so  as  -to  allow  his  bid  on  the  work  to  show  the 
same  to  be  $585.00  more  than  the  face  of  the  bid.  The  account  was 
then  allowed  in  the  sum  of  $585.00  and  ordered  paid. 

On  motion,  the  claim  of  the  A.  Burdsal  Company  was  allowed 
after  deducting  the  amount  for  paint  not  used,  and  $15.00,  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Board  to  T.  W.  Smith  for  analyzing  paint,  as 
provided  for  in  contract  with  said  A.  Burdsal  Company. 

Mr.  Niblack  introduced  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its 
adoption,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  upon 
being  put  to  a  vote  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  funds  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  in- 
sufficient to  pay  all  the  claims  against  the  Board  at  this  time  and  to  meet 
current  expenses  until  the  first  of  April ;  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  and  they  are  here- 
by authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  pay  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  Board  and  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
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penses  of  the  Board  until  the  first  of  April  upon  the  best  terms  obtain- 
able, and  said  President  and  Secretary  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  execute  notes  to  secure  payment  of  said  loan  and  to  renew  the 
same  from  time  to  time  until  they  are  paid* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Conger,  the  commit- 
tee adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  L.  NOWLIN, 

President. 
CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 


INDIANA   STATE    FAIR,    1905 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  awards  made  at  the  Indiana 
State  Pair  for  1905 : 

SPBBD  PROGRAM. 


M.  S.  Claypool,  Muncie,  Superintendent 

A.  H.  Mebbill,  Danyers,  Mass.,  Starting  Judge. 


W.  W.  MoBOAiT,  CrawfordsTille,  1 

C.  H.  ANTHOirr,  Muncie,  ?  Judges. 

W.  T.  Beauchamp,  Indianapolis,  J 


O.  li.  Boob,  Muncie,  \  rrimers. 

STERLurd  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  J 


Ghables  DowiHNO,  Glerl^  of  Gourse. 


RESULTS  AND  AWARDS. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

2 :50  Trot  for  Tliree- Year-Olds— Purse  $500— Divided  ?250,  $125,  |75  and  $50. 

Eyania,  by  Clay  King — W.  W.  Evans,  Lexington,  Ky 1  1 

Jersey  Boy,  b.  g.,  by  Gray  don — Beecher  Flora,  Columbus,  Ind. ...  3  2 

Cynthia,  b.  m.,  by  Gonsonerl — ^David  Ross,  Jerseyville,  111 5  3 

TIME. 

V4,  Mile.    %  Mile.     %  Mile.        Mile. 

First  heat  :37^4        1:15^        1:52  2:28% 

Second  heat  :35^        1 :11  1 :46%        2:21% 

(«0) 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 
2 :09  Pace— Purse  $900— Diyided  $450,  $225,  $135  and  $45. 

Burl  Wilkes,  br.  g.,  by  Ethan  Wilkes— A.  Stockton  &  Son, 

Morgantown,   Ind 1  1  1 

Black  Pet,  b.  m.,  by  Amsterdam — W.  A.  Buntin,  Lebanon, 

Ind  *. 2  2  5 

Elm  Wood,  b.  g.,  by  Strongwood — G.  W.  MiUikan,  Mont- 

pelier,  Ind. 10  3  2 

Lady  Bellbrook,  b.  m.,  by  Silent  Brook — ^A.  King,  Kings 

Mill,  Ohio 3  6  4 


First  heat  . 
Second  heat 
Third  heat  . 


TIME. 

%  Mile.  %  Mile.  %  Mile.  Mile. 

31^  1:03%        1:36)4  2:09% 

30  1:01%        1:33  2;07% 

31%  1:03  1:35%  2:08% 


TUESDAY.  SEFTEMBER  12. 
2:20  Trot— Purse  $700— Divided  $350,  $175,  $105  and  $70. 

Myrave,    b.    m.,    by    Margrave — Margrave  Farm,   Terre 

Haute,  Ind Ill 

Ethel  W.,  by  Melvin  Wilkes-— Geo.  W.  Cherry,  Princeton, 

Ind 2  2  2 

The  Jester,  br.  stud,  by  Stam.  B.— J.  W.  Miller,  St  Paul, 

Minn 4  4  3 

The  Meteor,  b.  s.,  by  Simmons — Belmont  Farm,  Xenia, 

Ohio    8  5  4 

TIME. 

%  Mile.  %  Mile.  %  Mile.  Mile. 

First  heat  :33%  1:08%  1:43  2:16% 

Second  heat  :33%        1 :07  1 :41%  2:15% 

Third  heat   :33%  1:08  1:42%  2:15% 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 
2 :30  Trot— Purse  $500--Divided  $250,  $125,  $75  and  $50. 

Marachino,  b.  g.,  by   Margrave — Margrave  Farm,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind 1  11 

Chambertin,  b.  s.,  by  Directum — Walter  Dunn,  Charleston, 

111 2  2  2 

Xenia   Princess,  b.   m.,  by  Wilkes  Boy — Belmont  Farm, 

Xenia,  Ohio   3  3  3 

Miss  Cutting,  by  Cutting — Peter  Vredenburgh,  Springfield, 

111 4  4  4 
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TIME. 


^  Mile. 

First  heat  ;34% 

Second  lieat   :35 

Tliird  lieat   :34% 


%  Mile. 

%  Mile. 

Mile. 

1:08% 

1:44  V^ 

2:20% 

1:09% 

1 :4GV2 

2:22 

1:09 

1:43 

2:24 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 
2:17  Pace— Purse  $700— Divided  ?350,  $175,  $105  and  $70. 
Fred  Miller,  r.  g.,  by  Oscar  S. — W.  Long- 


neclier,  Winchester,  Ind 4 

Oaikland    Boy,    ch.    s.,    by    Paris — Walter 

Dunn,  Charleston,  III 1 

McBoy,  b.  h.,  by  McRoberts — V.  L.  Shuler, 

Indianapolis,   Ind 6 

Opal  Hornet,  s.  g.,  by  Dan  G. — E.  E.  Coats, 

Veedersburg,    Ind 2 


3 

4 

1 
2 


1 
3 
4 
6 


1 
4 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 


TIME. 


First  heat  . 
Second  heat 
Third  heat 
Fourth  heat 
Fifth  heat  . 


%  Mile. 

%  Mile. 

%  Mile. 

Mile. 

:32% 

1:04  V^ 

1:38 

2:12% 

:32% 

1 :04i^ 

1:37 

2:13% 

:33% 

1 :05V2 

1:38 

2:13% 

:33 

1:05% 

1 :39 

2:15% 

:33 

1 :05% 

1 :39i/2 

2:14% 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 
2:11  Trot— Purse  $800--Divided  $400,  $200,  $120  and  $80. 

Newton  A.,  br.  g.,  by  Renown — Anderson  Bros.,  Roaehdale. 
Ind    1  1 

Hartland  Gratton,  Gratton  Stock  Farm,  Liberty  ville,  111 . .  2  2 

Oro,  br.  g.,  by  Ashland  Willtes — Stout  &  O'Conner,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 3  3 

Queer  Knight,  b.  g.,  by  Knight-^-J.  W.  Miller,  St  Paul, 
Minn 4  4 


1 
2 

3 

4 


TIME. 


First  heat  . 
Second  heat 
Third  heat 


%  Mile. 

%  Mile. 

%  Mile. 

Mile. 

:33 

1 :05% 

1 :37% 

2:11 

:33 

1:05 

1:36% 

2:11% 

:33 

1:04% 

1:37 

2:12 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 
2:^  Pace— Purse  |500— Divided  $250,  $125,  $75  and  $50. 

Zurone,  b.  s.,  by  Grayden — M.  H.  Reardon,  Indianapolis, 
Ind    1  1 

Willard  M.— John  Dyke,  Cambridge  City,  Ind : 8  3 

Jessie  Wagener,  br.  m.,  by  Qambrell — David  Wagener,  Ma- 
nilla,  Ind. 2  4 

Dan  Spencer,  by  Cris  Kindle — A.  F.  Wilson,  Worthington, 
Ind    7  .        2 


1 
2 

5 

4 


L^Mrst  beat  . 
Second  heat 
Third  heat 


TIME. 

%  Mile. 
.      :32 
.      :32% 
.      :34 


%  Mile. 
1:05 
1:06 
1:07 


%  Mile. 
1:38 
1:39 
1:40^ 


Mile. 
2:12 
2 :12% 
2:14% 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 
2:13  Pace— Purse  $800— Divided  $400.  $200,  $120  and  $80. 
Col.   Taylor,    b.    g.,    by    Strathboy— W.    S. 


Sweeney,   Elwood,   Ind 2 

Martha  Young,  s.  m.,  by  Col.  Young — Mar- 
grave Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1 

Outcome,  g.  m.,  by  Harry  Strathmore — L. 

B.  Bacon,  Winchester,  Ohio 3 

Alma  B.,  b.  m.,  by  Argot  Wilkes — Walter 
Dunn,  Charlestoti,  111 4 


3 

4 


5 


2 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1 
4 
3 
2 


First  heat  . 
Second  heat 
Third  heat 
Fourth  heat 
Fifth   heat 


TIME. 

%  Mile. 
.      :32% 
.      :31% 
.      :32 
.      :32% 
.      :33 


^  Mile. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


05% 
03% 
04% 
04% 
05% 


%  Mile. 
1:35% 
1 :37% 
1:3C% 
1:37 
1:39 


Mile. 
2 :10% 
2 :10% 
2:10% 
2:10% 
2:13% 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 
2:24  Trot— Purpe  $600— Divided  $300,  $150,  $90  and  $60. 

Charm  Bell,  blk.  s.,  by  Bellsire — J.  A.  Bias- 
del,  Fowler,  Ind 4  4  11 

Betell,   blk.   g.,   by  Actell— Edward  Click,    ' 
Indianapolis,    Ind 112  3 

Marmosa,   b.   g.,   by    Margra  re— Margrave 


1 
3 
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Farm,  Terre  Haute.  Ind 2  2  3  4  4 

Odie  G.,  by   Mackaroon — R.  B.   Newman, 
Henderson,  Ky 6  3  4  2  2 

TIME. 


First  heat  . 
Second  heat 
Third  heat 
Fourth  heat 
Fifth  heat 


%  Mile. 

%  Mile. 

%  Mile. 

Mile. 

:34% 

1:09 

1:43 

2:18% 

:35% 

1:09^ 

1:44 

2:19% 

:35 

1:07% 

1:41^ 

2 :16% 

:34 

1:07% 

1:42% 

2:18% 

:34% 

1:09 

1:44% 

2:22% 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 

Free-for-All  Pace— Purse  $1,000— Divided  $500,  $250,  $150  and  $100. 

Red  Bud,  by  Red  Wing— L.  S.  Job,  Springfield,  Ohio 1  1  1 

The"  Hero,  b.  h.,  by  Barada — Walter  Dunn,  Charleston, 

111    3  2  2 

Eleanor,  ch.  ni.,  by  Waltz — ^M.  W.  Johnson,  Assumption, 

111    2  3  3 

Bee   Gee,    by    Symbol    Hal — L.    A.    Thompson,    Wichita, 

Kans   4  4  4 

TIME. 

%  Mile.     %  Mile.     %  Mile.        Mile. 


First  heat  . 
Second  heat 
Third  heat 


32  1:03%        1:34%        2:05% 

32%        1:03%        1:43%        2:07% 
32%        1:05  1:37%        2:09% 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14. 

Three-Year-Old  Trot  for  Rex  Americus  CJolts — Purse  $500— Divided 

$250,  $125,  $75  and  $50. 

Henry  H.  W.,  b.,  by  Rex  Americus — H.  H.  Uckotter,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 2  11 

Sweigert  Rex,  b.  h.,  by  Rex  Americus — John  L.  Sweigert, 
Muncie,   Ind 3  3  2 

Baylef,  b.,  by  Rex  Americus — ^John  Mathews,  North  Man- 
chester,  Ind 4  2  3 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

2 :40  Pace  for  Three-Year-Olds— Purse  $500— Divided  $250,  $125,  $75  and  $50. 

Professor  Wise,  b.  s.,  by  Larable  the  Great — W.  W.  Evans,  Lex- 
ington,   Ky 1  1 

Allan,  ch.  s.,  by  Ira  Band — Frank  J.  Gavin,  Lafayette,  Ind 3  2 

Wiltonwood — J.  O.  Vroman,  Aurora,  111 2  3 
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TIICB. 

^  Mile.    %  Mile.     %  Mile.        Mile. 

First  heat  :32%        1:06%        1:40%        2:16% 

.Second  heat  :34%        1 :10  1 :46%        2:18% 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

2:15  Trot— Purse  $800— Divided  $400,  $200,  $20  and  $80. 

My  rave,  b.  m.,  by  Margrave — Margrave  Farm,  Terre  Hante,  Ind.  1  1 
Artois,  b.  m.,  by  Geneva — ^White  River  Stock  Farm,  Muncie,  Ind. .  2  4 
Ashland  Dorf,  b.  h.,  by  Ashland  Wilkes— Edw.  J.  O'CJonner,  Indi- 
anapolis   7  2 

Woody  R.,  b.  g.,  by  Woody  C— J.  W.  Miller,  St  Paul,  Minn 3  3 

TIME. 

%  Mile.    %  Mile.     %  Mile.        Mile. 

First  heat  :31%        1 :05%        1 :38%        2:11% 

Second  heat :32%        1:05%        1:38  2:11% 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

2:11  Pace— Purse  $700— Divided  $350,  $175,  $106  and  $70. 

Emil  D.,  b.  g.,  by  Cap.  CJook— Jas.  P.  GJll,  Clarksville,  Tenn 1  1 

Gecilian  Princess,  by  Cecilian  Prince— W.  E.  Hendricks,  Martins- 
ville   2  2 

TIMS. 

%  Mile.    %  Mile.    %  Mile.        Mile. 

First  heat  :34%        1:08  1:42  2:15% 

Second  heat  :37  1:12%        1:49  2:24% 


HORSES. 

GLASS  1--FRENCH  DRAFT  AND  PERGHERON. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  J.  Grouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium,  J.  Grouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

8d  premium.  No  award* 
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Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind V2  iHt 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2 —  * 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  Nq  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  showing  hest  4  colts  under  4  years — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award* 
Mare  4  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 25  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  and  2  of  her  progeny  3  years  old  or  under — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

CLASS  2— CLYDESDALE  AND  ENGLISH  SHIRE. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.«  Judge.) 


t 


Stallion  4  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  LaGrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium.  Bud  Davis,  Noblesville,  Ind 8  00 

Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 
Ist  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 
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1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

iHt  premium,  Geo.  W.  Francis,  Darlington,  Ind , ^10  (X) 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  LaGrange  &  Son.  Franklin,  Ind. 6  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Stallion  showing  4  best  colts  under  4  years  old — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  Lagi*ange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  4  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  VV.  Francis,  Darlington,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium,  W.  U.  LaGrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind. 12  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  LaGrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Itft  premium,  W.  H.  LaGrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W,  Francis,  Darlington,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  W.  H.  LaGrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  and  2  of  her  progeny  3  years  old  or  under — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  LaGrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

GLASS  3— BELGIANS. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium,  11.  &  H.  Wolf,  Wabash,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

Ist  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette.  Ind 15  00 

•      2d  premium,  H.  &  II.  Wolf,  Wabash,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  II.  &-H.  Wolf,  Wabash,  Ind 6  00 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 12  00 

.    [7] 
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2d  premium,  H.  &  H.  Wolt  Wabash,  Ind 18  00 

3d  premium,  H.  &  H.  Wolf,  Wabash,  Ind 5  00 

Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  No  award* 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  showiuj^  4  best  colts  under  4  years  old — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  4  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  G.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 25  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  3  years  old  and  under 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award* 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  2  years  old  and  under 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award* 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2— 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  and  2  of  her  progeny  3  years  old  and  under — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award.     . 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

CLASS  4— CLEVELAND    BAY,    HACKNEY   AND   AMERICAN   COACH. 

(M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium,  S.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 8  00 

Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

Ist  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award* 
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Stallion  1  year  old  and  under 

1st  premium,  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind $10  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  showing  4  best  colts  under  4  years — 

1st  premium,  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  4  years  old  and  oyer — 

1st  premium,  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award* 
Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium,  John  Welles,  GrawfordSTille,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  John  Welles,  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  Francis,  Darlington,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  and  2  of  her  progeny  3  years  old  and  under — 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 


CLASS  5— FRENCH  AND  GBRMAN  COACH. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  oyer — 

Ist  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4-^ 

1st  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
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Stnllion  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

iRt  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  showing  4  best  colts  under  4  years  old — 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  4  years  old  and  over — 

iHt  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son.  Lafayette,  Ind ^24")  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

Ist  premium,  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  Francis,  Darlinjrton,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  2  years  old  and  under  :\ — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium;  No  award. 
Mare  and  2  of  her  progeny  3  years  old  or  under — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 


CLASS  (V— GRADE  DRAFT. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Gelding  or  mare  4  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  W.  L.  Risk,  New  Castle,  Ind ^10  00 

2d  premium,  W.  L.  Rlslt,  New  Castle,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Gelding  or  mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

Ist  premium,  Jantes  Mclntire,  Frankfort,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  James  Mclntire,  Frankfort,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
(Welding  or  mare    2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 


_• 


•  -."•• 


•         •  •••      •  • 
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Best  Rpan  of  heavy  draft  horses,  mares  or  geldings,  any  breed,  in 
harness— 

1st  premium,  James  Mclntlre,  Frankfort,  Ind ^20  (K) 

2d  premium,  VV.  H.  LaGrango  &  Son.  Franklin,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  W.  L.  lilsk.  New  Castle.  Ind 8  00 


t 


CLASS  7— MULES. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  West  I-.ebanon.  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Mule  4  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport.  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  Ira  Carmen,  Bumey,  Ind 10  00 

Mule  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

Ist  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Mule  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Ira  Carmen,  Bumey,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Ira  Carmen,  Bumey,  Ind 10  00 

Mule  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Ira  Carmen,  Bumey,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Mule  colt  under  1  year — 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Pair  of  mules  over  3  years,  in  harness  to  wagon  or  truck — 

1st  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Ira  Carmen,  Bumey,  Ind 10  00 

Pair  of  mules  3  years  old  or  under,  in  harness  to  wagon  or  truck — 

1st  premium,  Ira  Carmen,  Burney,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 


CLASS  8— STANDARD  BRED  HORSES. 
(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium.  Sterling  R.  Holt.  Indianapolis,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4-^ 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award* 
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Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

l8t  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Stallion  showing  4  best  colts  under  4  years  old — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  4  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  Sterling  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 926  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium.  Sterling  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  J.  F.  Getty,  Logansport,  Ind 12  00 

2<1  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Mare  and  2  of  li«r  progeny  3  years  old  or  under — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 


GLASS  9— NON-STANDARD  BRED  HORSES. 
(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Gelding  4  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind $20  00 

2d  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 10  00 

3d  premium,  Otis  C.  Hann,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Gelding  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium.  Smith  Trotter,  DanviUe,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  R.  A.  Roiise,  Danville,  111 8  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Gelding  2  yean  old  and  under  3 
Ist  premium,  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 
8d  premium,  No  award. 

Mare  4  years  old  and  oTer — 

Ist  premium,  W.  L.  Harris,  Grawfordsvllle,  Ind $20  00 

2d  premium,  Curt  McAlip,  GrawfordsyiUe,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  Sterling  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

Ist  premium,  R.  A.  Rouse,  Danville,  III 12  00 

2d  premium.  Sterling  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium,  Sterling  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Pleak  &  Baker,  Greensburg,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 


CLASS  10— GBNTI^BMAN'S  TURNOUT  (Dealers  Bxcluded). 

(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Pair  of  mares  or  geldings,  not  under  15  hands — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  Otis  C.  Hann,  Indianapolis,  Ind ID  00 


CLASS    11— GENTLEMAN'S    TURNOUT  (For  Dealers  Only). 

(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Pair  mares  or  geldings,  not  under  15  hands — 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  III |25  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 


CLASS  12— FOR  FOURS- IN-HAND. 

(T.  W.  Bell,  (Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Best  four<in-hand  team  (mares  or  geldings) — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind $30  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 


« 
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CLASS  13-~FOR  TANDEMS. 

(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  III.,  Judge.) 

Best  tandem  of  horses  (marcs  or  geldings) — 

Ist  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind ^20  00 

2d  premium,  Otis  C.  Hann,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  ]4r-FOR  HIGH-STEPPERS. 
(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Pair  matched  horses,  high-steppers  (mares  or  geldings) — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind $35  00 

2d  premium,  Otis  C.  Hann,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Single  horse,  high-stepper  (mare  or  gelding) — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  Otis  C.  Hann,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 


CLASS  15— EQUIPAGES. 
(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

One-horse,  one-seated  equipage,  for  lady — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  R.  Bi:own,  Indianapolis,  Ind |20  00 

2d  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 15  00 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  John  B.  Shaw,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Vehicle  for  children — 

Ist  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  D.  C.  Miller,  Roachdale,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  Helen  A.  Donson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 10  00 

CLASS  IG^OACH  AND  CARRIAGE  PAIR  AND  ROADSTERS. 

(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Coach  or  carriage  pair,  mares  or  geldings — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown.  Indianapolis,  Ind |30  (X) 

2d  premium,  Otis  C.  Hann,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Single  roadster  (mare) — 

1st  premium,  W.  L.  Harris,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 30  00 

2d  premium.  Curt  McAlIp,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushvllle,  Ind 10  00 
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Single  roadster  (gelding) — 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  III ^30  00 

2d  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 20  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Double  roadster  (mares  or  geldings) — 

Ist  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 • 30  (X) 

2d  premium,  A.  L.  Burr,  Bement,  111 20  00 

3d  premium,  Arthur  W.  Koon,  Onarga,  111 10  00 

Best  roadster  (stallion,  mare  or  gelding) — 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 30  00 

2d  premium,  A.  L.  Burr,  Bement,  111 20  00 

3d  premium,  Arthur  W.  Koon,  Onarga,  111 10  00 


CLASS  17— SADDLE  HORSES. 
(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 

Best  saddle  stallion — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  E.  Connolly,  Indianapolis,  Ind $40  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  E.  Connolly,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium^  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 15  (X) 

Best  saddle  mare — 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 40  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  John  B.  Shaw,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  (X) 

3d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushville,  Ind 15  00 

Best  saddle  gelding — 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 40  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  E.  Connolly,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 15  00 

Best  ladies'  saddle  mare  or  gelding  (to  be  shown  by  lady) — 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 40  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  John  B.  Shaw,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium.  Hazel  Backuus,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 


COMBINED  HARNESS  AND  GAITED  SADDLE  HORSES. 

Mare,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 $40  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  John  B.  Shaw,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushville,  Ind 15  00 

Gelding,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  J.  W.  l>enton,  Bloomington,  111 40  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  E.  Connolly,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

3d  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 15  00 
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Stallion,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  E.  CJonnolly,  Indianapolis,  Ind $40  00 

2d  premium,  Arthur  W.  Koon,  Onarga,  111 20  00 

3d  premium,  Qeo.  B.  Connolly,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Champion,  best  saddle  stallion,  mare  or  gelding — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  E.  Connolly,  Indianapolis 60  00 


CLASS  18— SHETLAND  PONIES. 
(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  Judge.) 


Ill ?15  00 

111 10  00 


Stallion  4  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Stallion  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria,  III 15  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Stallion  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Istpremiqm,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  pr^nium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Stallion  colt  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Mare  4  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium.  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Mare  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 

1st  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Mare  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Uare  colt  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

^  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 
Shetland  pony  in  harness — 

1st  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 

2d  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria, 


11 15  00 

11 10  00 

11 15  00 

11 10  00 

11 15  00 

11 10  00 

11 15  00 

11 10  00 

11 15  00 

11 10  00 

11 15  00 

11 10  00 

11 15  00 

11 10  00 


11 15  00 

11..; 10  00 
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Tandem — 

l8t  premium,  Charles  B.  Bnmi,  Peoria,  III ^15  00 

2d  premium,  Cliarles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 10  00 

Four-in-hand  or  four-abreast — 

Istpremium,  Oharles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria,  III 15  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Match  team  in  harness — 

Istpremium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria,  III 15  00 

2d  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 10  00 

Saddle  pony — 

1st  premium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 15  00 

2d  premium,  H.  E.  Christian,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 


CLASS  la—PONIBS  OTHER  THAN  SHBTLANDS. 
(T.  W.  Bell,  Chicago,  HI.,  Judge.) 

Saddle  Pony— 

Istpremium,  Charles  E.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 $10  00 

2d  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 5  00 

Pony  in  harness — 

1st  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 10  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Team— 

1st  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 15  00 

2d  premium,  B.  N.  Turley,  Galveston,  Ind 10  00 

Tandem — 

1st  premium,  Charles  B.  Bunn,  Peoria,  111 15  00 

2d  premium,  B.  N.  Turley,  Galveston,  Ind 10  00 

Four-in-hand — 

Istpremium,  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 

CLASS  20.— SHORTHORNS. 
(Wiley  S.  Fall,  Albia,  Iowa,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Robbins,  Horace,  Ind $25  00 

2d  premium,  B.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  W.   F.  Christian,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Istpremium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Son,  Flatrock,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

8d  premium,  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 4  00 
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Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Virginia   (\  Meredith,  Cambridge  City 6  00 

3d  premium,  E.   W.  Cockrell,  Horace,   Ind 3  00 

Bull  calC  under  1  year — 

Ist  premium,  E.   W.  Bowon,   Delphi,   Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Uobbius  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 2  00 

Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  E.   W.   Bowen,   Delphi,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &   Sons,  Horace,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  E.   W.   Bowen,   Delphi,   Ind 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  E.   W.  Bowen,   Delphi,   Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Douglass  &  Sons.  Flatrock,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  E.   W.   Bowen,   Delphi,   Ind 4  00 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  W.  F.  Kerlln,  Rockfleld,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  E.   W.  Bowen,   Delphi,   Ind 3  00 

Heifer  calf  under  1  year — 

1st  premium.  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City 2  00 

Four  nniuials,  either  sex,  get  of  1  sire — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 4  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  produce  of  1  cow — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons.  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  Frank   W.   Cotton,   Manilla,   Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  W.   F.  Kerlln,  Bockfield,   Ind 4  00 

Exhibitor's  herd— 

1st  premium,  E.   W.   Bowen,   Delphi,  Ind 50  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  00 

Breeder's  herd — 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  GO 

Best  fat  steer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium.  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

4th  premium.  No  award. 
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Best  fat  steer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Son,  Flatrook,  Ind $20  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Son,  Flatrock,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

4tli  premium,  No  award. 

Best  fat  steer  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Jotin  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Bumey,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &.  Sons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Bull  2  years  old  or  over — 

Ist  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  00 

Bull  under  two  years  old — 

Istpremiuiu,  E.   W.   Bowen,   Delphi,   Ind 20  00 

Cow  2  years  old  oi-  over — 

Ist  premium,  B.  \V.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 25  00 

Heifer  under  2  years  old — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 


CLASS  21.— SPECIALS  BY  INDIANA  SHORTHOBN  BREEDERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

(Wiley  S.  Fall,  Albia.  Iowa.  Judge.) 

Bull  dropped  between  Sept.  1,  1903,  and  January  1,  1904 — 

1st  premium,  E.  W.  Cocltrell.  Horace,  Ind $30  GO 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Son,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium,  W.  F.  Kerlin.  Rockfield.  Ind 15  OQ 

Bull  dropped  between  Sept.  1st,  1004,  and  Jan.  1st,  1905 — 

Ist  premium,  E.  \V.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 30  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  Frauls  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  City 15  OO 

Bull  dropped  between  Jan.  1,  1904,  and  Sept.  1,  1904 — 

1st  premium,  Frank    W.   Cotton.   Manilla,    Ind 30  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Burney.  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  Vrank  W.  Cotton,  :Manilla,  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium.  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Bull  dropped  between  Jan.  1,  1905,  and  Sept.  1,  1905^ 

1st  premium,  C.   N.   Clapp,   Scipio,   Ind 30  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Flatrock.  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium.  W.  F.  Christian  &  Sons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 
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Heifer  dropped  between  Sept.  1,  1903,  und  Jan.  1,  1904 — 

l«t  premium,  W.  F.  Kerlln,  Rockfield,  Ind ^,00 

2d  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Sons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  John  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Flatrock,  Ind 15  00 

Heifer  dropped  between  Jan.  1,  1904,  and  Sept.  1,  1904 — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 30  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Bumey,  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  W.  CJotton,  Manilla,  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium,  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 15  00 

Heifer  dropped  between  Sept  1,  1904,  and  Jan.  1,  1905 — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 30  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City 25  00 

3d  premium,  B.   W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium,  John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 15  00 

Heifer  dropped  between  Jan.  1,  1905,  and  Sept.  1,  1905 — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 30  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  00 

3d  premium,  E.  W.  Cockrell,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

4th  premium,  John  G.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Bumey,  Ind 15  00 

Steer  dropped  between  Sept.  1,  1903,  and  Sept  1,  1904 — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Flatrock,  Ind 40  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Flatrock,  Ind 30  00 

3d  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Steer  dropped  since  Sept.  1,  1904 — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 40  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Bumey,  Ind 30  00 

3d  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Sons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

SPECIAL  BY  DAVID  WALLACE. 

Herd  to  consist  of  1  bull  and  4  females,  calved  after  Sept  1,  1903 — 

The  David  Wallace  Silver  Cup;  value,  $50. 
John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind. 

SPECIALS  BY  GEO.   W.  THOMAS. 

Best  bull  calved  after  Sept  1,  1903— 

E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind. 
Best  Heifer  calved  after  Sept  3,  1903 — 

John  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind. 
Best  steer  calved  after  Sept.  1,  1904 — 

John  G.  Gartin  &  Sons,  Bumey,  Ind. 

The  Geo.  W.  Thomas  Silver  Cup;  value,  $15. 
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GLASS  22— HEREFORDS. 
(D.  W.  Black,  Lyndon,  Ohio,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  ahd  over — 

iBt  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky $25  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 5  00 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  W,  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 20  00 

2d  premium,  James  R.  Henry,  Gosport,  Ind ; . . .  10  00 

3d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta,  Fowler,  Ind 4  00 

Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Sou,  Fowler,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  Studebaker  Stock  Farm,   Van  Buren,   Ind 3  00 

Bull  calf  under  1  year — 

Ist  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Sou,  Fowler,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 2  00 

Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 25  00 

2d  premium,  W.  8.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 10  00 

3d  premium,  Studebaker  Stock  Farm,  Van  Buren,  Ind.. 4  00 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Ebiinence,  Ky $15  00 

2d  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind G  00 

3d  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 3  00 

Heifer  calf  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 8  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Sou,  Fowler,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  1  sire — 

Ist  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 20  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W,  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 4  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  1  cow — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  CuiiJce,  Eminence,  Ky 20  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 4  00 
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Exhibitor's  herd— 

Jst  premium,  W.  II.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky ^PW)  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowier,  Ind 25  00 

Breeder's  herd — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind. . : 50  (.0 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 20  00 

Best  fat  steer  2  years  old  and  under  'A — 

1st  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  Lafayette,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 

Best  fat  steer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium.  J.  II.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  Lafayette,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  S.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  .Tames  U.  Henry,  Goaport,  Ind 10  00  ' 

4th  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 5  00 

Best  fat  steer  calf  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Nattji,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  CO 

2d  premium,  James  R.  Henry,  Gosport.   Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 5  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Best  bull  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  Currjce,  Eminence,  Ky 25  00 

Best  bull  under  2  years  old — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Huxiey,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 20  (O 

Best  cow  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium.  W.  H.  Curtice.  Eminence,  Ky 25  00 

Best  cow  under  2  yt^rs  old — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  Curtice,  Eminence,  Ky 20  CO 


CLASS   23— SPECIALS   BY    INDIANA   STATE    HEREFORD    BREED- 
ER'S ASSOCIATION. 

(D.  W.  Black,  Lyndon,  Ohio,  Judge.) 

Bost  senior  yearling  bull — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind $12  00 

2d  premium,  James  R.   Henry,  Gosport,   Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  C.  E.  Amsden  &  Sons,  Waldron,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium.  No  award. 
5th  premium,  No  award. 
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Best  Junior  yearling  bull — 

1st  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son.  Fowler,  Ind |12  00 

2d  premium,  S.  J.  Pea  body,  Columbia  City,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  H.  E.  Watson,  Edinburg,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium.  No  award. 
5th  premium,  No  award. 

Best  senior  bull  calf — 

1st  premium,  \V.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  U.   Henry,  Gosport,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premiuni,  S.  J.  Penbody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind. 6  00 

5th  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 5  00 

Best  Junior  bull  calf — 

1st  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  H.  E.  Watson,  Edinburp,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium,  James  R.  Henrj-,  Gosport,  Ind G  00 

5th  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 5  00 

Best  senior  yearling  heifer — 

1st  premium,  H.  E.  Watson,  Edinburg,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  R.    Henry,  (iosport,   Ind *  10  00 

3d  premium,  C.  E.  Amsden  &  Son,  Waldron,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium.  No  award. 
5th  premium.  No  award. 

Best  Junior  yearling  heifer — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  W.  S.  .Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son.  Fowler,  Ind 6  00 

5th  premium,  S.  J.  Pea  body,  Columbhi  City,  Ind 5  00 

Best  senior  heifer  calf — 

1st  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  S.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  Ljifayette,  Ind 6  00 

5th  premium.  James  R.   Henry,   Gosport,   Ind 5  00 

Best  Junior  heifer  c^alf — 

1st  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  R.  Henry.   GosiK>rt,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 0  00 

5th  premium,  C.  E.  Amsden  &  Son,  Waldron,  Ind 5  00 

Herd  consisting  of  1  bull  and  3  heifers,  all  under  3  years  old — 

Ist  premium,  A.  C.  Huxiey.   Bunker  Hill,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 10  00 
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Best  Steer  2  years  old  and  under 

l8t  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  Lafayette,  Ind ^12  00 

2d  premium,  S.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 
5tli  premium.  No  award. 

Best  steer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  Lafayette,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  S.   1.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  James  R.  Henry,  Gosport,  Ind 8  00 

4tb  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 6  00 

5th  premium.  No  award. 

Best  steer  calf — 

1st  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  I^afayette,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  R.  Henry,  Gosport,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W.  Harness,  Galveston,  Ind 8  00 

4th  premium,  A.  C.  Huxley,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 6  00 

5th  premium,  F.  A.  Nave,  Attica,  Ind 5  00 

Champion  steer — 

1st  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  Lafayette,  Ind. 15  00 

2d  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  I^fayette,  Ind 10  00 


CLASS  24— POLLED  DURHAMS. 
(John  Welch,  Martinsville,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hlnes,  Malott  Park,  Ind ^00 

2d  premium,  No  award 15  UO 

3d  premium,  No  award   10  00 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Chas.  Wright,  Paris  Crossing,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 10  00 

Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  S.  R.  Quick  &  Son,  Gosport,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 5  00 

Bull  calf  under  1  year— 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  S.  R.  Quick  &  Son,  Gosport,'  Ind 5  00 

Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 10  00 
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Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind $20  00 

2d  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 15  UO 

3d  premium,  Charles  Wright,  Paris  Grossing,  Ind 10  00 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  A.  G.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 16  00 

2d  premium,  Gharles  Wright,  Paris  Grossing,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 5  00 

Heifer  calf  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  A.  G.  Woods  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 5  00 

Four  animals,  the  get  of  1  sire — 

1st  premium,  A.  G.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Charles  Wright,  Paris  Crossing,  Ind 5  00 

Two  animals,  produce  of  1  cow — 

Istpremium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 15  00 

-2d  premium,  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 5  00 

Exhibitor's  herd— 

1st  premium.  A,  G.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Jnd 20  00 

2d  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium.  W.  H.  Miller  &  Son,  Mulberry,  Ind 10  00 

Breeder's  herd — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  fat  steer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 
4th  premium,  No  award. 

Best  fat  steer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 

Best  fat  steer  calf  under  1  year — 

Istpremium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
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CHAMPIONS. 

Bull  2  years  old  or  over — 

Ist  premium,  Charles  Wright,  Paris  Crossing,  ludceoe.  .oe $25  00 

Bull  under  2  years  old — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 20  (io 

Cow  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 25  00 

Heifer  under  2  years  old — 

1st  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind. 20  00 


CLASS  25— ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
(C.  J.  Whistler,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 5  00 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Deniaon,  Iowa 10  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry.  Denison,  Iowa 8  00 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Vincennes,  Ind 3  00 

Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 5  00 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 2  00 

Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  W^  A.  McIIenry,  Denison,  Iowa 15  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium.  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 10  00 

2d  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Vincennes,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Vincennes,  Ind 4  00 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 8  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Avery.  Waldron,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry.  Denison,  Iowa 3  00 
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Heifer  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premluui,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa ^00 

2d  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 3  00 

3d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 2  00 

Four  animals  either  sex,  get  of  1  sire — 

Ist  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa ■. 10  00 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 5  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  produce  of  1  cow — 

Ist  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 10  00 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  Pleak  &  Baker,  Greensburg,  Ind 5  00 

Exhibitor's  herd— 

Ist  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa , 20  00 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 10  00 

Breeder's  herd  — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa : 20  ofl 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 10  00 

Best  fat  steer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  Kerr  &  Coon,  Newtown,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
4th  premium,  No  award. 

Best  fat  steer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium.  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 20  00 

2d  premium,  Kerr  &  (.'oon,  Newtown,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 

Best  fat  steer  under  1  year — 

1st  premium.  Lew  Kerr.  Newtown,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Kerr  &  Coon,  Newtown,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

CHAMPIONS. 

Bull  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry.  Denison,  Iowa 25  00 

Bull  under  2  years  old — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHeury,  Denison,  Iowa 20  00 

Cow  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 25  00 

Heifer  under  2  years  old — 

Ist  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 20  00 
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CLASS  26— AMERICAN    ABERDEEN-ANGUS    BREEDERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION SPECIALS. 

(C.  J.  WhiBtler,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  or  over — 

Ist  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind $14  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron.  Ind 9  00 

3d  premium,  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 6  00 

4th  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 4  00 

5th  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Yincennes,  Ind 3  00 

.6th  premium,  No  award. 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium,  C.  .  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 14  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 
5th  premium.  No  award. 
6th  premium,  No  award. 

Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 14  00 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind. 9  00 

3d  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoaguc,  Vineenues,  Ind 6  00 

4th  premium,  Pleak  ft  Baker,  Greensburg,  Ind 4  00 

5th  premiiuu.  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 3  00 

6th  premium,  No  award. 

Bull  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 14  00 

2d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 9  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 6  00 

4th  premium,  Lew  Kerr.  Newtown,  Ind 4  00 

5th  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Yincennes,  Ind 3  00 

6th  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  A.ttica,  Ind 2  00 

Cow  3  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 14  00 

2d  premium,  Wra.  Ayery,  Waldron,  Ind 9  00 

3d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 6  00 

4th  premium,  Simpson  ft  Hoague,  Yincennes,  Ind 4  00 

5th  premium,  Pleak  ft  Baker,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

6th  premium.  No  award. 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa.  -. 14  00 

2d  premium,  Simpson  ft  Hoague.  Yincennes,  Ind 9  00 

3d  premium,  Simpson  ft  Hoague.  Yincennes,  Ind 6  00 

4th  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 4  00 

5th  premium,  H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown,  Ind 3  00 

6th  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 2  00 
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Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa $14  U) 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 9  00 

3d  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denlson,  Iowa 6  00 

4th  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 4  00 

5th  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague.  Vinoennes,  Ind 3  00 

6th  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 2  00 

Heifer  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 14  00 

2d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 9  00 

3d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 6  00 

4th  premium,  Simpson  ft  Hoague,  Vincennes,  Ind 4  00 

5th  premium,  M.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 3  00 

6th  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 2  00 


CLASS     27— INDIANA     ABERDEEN-ANGUS     BREEDERS'     ASSOCIA- 
TION SPECIAL. 

(C.  J.  Whistler,  Martinsville,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 
1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 
5th  premium,  No  award. 
6th  premium.  No  award. 

Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Vincennes,  Ind 13  00 

3d  premium,  Pleak  &  Baker,  Greensburg,  Ind 11  00 

4th  premium.  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 9  00 

5th  premium.  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 6  00 

6th  premium,  No  award. 

Bull  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 13  00 

3d  premium.  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 11  00 

4th  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Vincennes,  Ind 9  00 

5th  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 6  00 

6th  premium,  Pleak  &  Baker,  Greensburg,  Ind 4  00 
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Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under — 

Ist  premium,  Simpson  &  lloague,  VIncennes,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  Simpson  &  Iloaguc,  Vinc^ennes,  Ind 13  00 

3d  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica.  Ind 11  00 

4th  premium,  Pleak  &  Baker,  Greensburg,  Ind 9  00 

5th  premium,  Wm.  Averj',  Wnldron.  Ind 6  00 

6th  premium.  No  award. 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premimn,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Simpson  &  Iloague,  VIncennes,  Ind 13  00 

3d  premium,  Wni.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 11  00 

4th  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 9  00 

5th  premium,  Simpson  &  Iloague,  VIncennes,  Ind 6  00 

0th  premium,  Wm.  Avery,  Waldron,  Ind 4  00 

Heifer  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  WMimer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Simi>son  &  Honpue,  VIncennes,  Ind 13  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  Aveiy,  Waldron.  Ind 11  00 

4Ui  premium,  Wilmer  X.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 9  00 

5th  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague,  Vinc(*nnos.  Ind 0  00 

6th  premium,  Wm.  Averj%  Waldron,   Ind 4  00 

Herd  to  consist  of  1  bull  under  2,  2  lielfers  over  1  and  under  2,  and 
2  heifers  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 40  00 

2d  premium,  Simpson  &  Hoague.  Mncennes,  Ind 20  00 

PUIiE  BRED  OR  GRADE  ANGUS. 

Steer  2  years  old  and  under  3~ 

1st  premium.  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Itid $20  00 

2d  premium,  Ix»w  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  Kerr  &  Coon.  Newtown,  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  28— GALLOWAYS. 

(John  M.  Huff,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over — 
Ist  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 
Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 
1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa $7  00 

3d  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 4  00 
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Ball  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

iHt  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa $8  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 5  00 

2d  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Ipwa 3  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  C.  Burge,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 15  00 

2d  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 10  00 

3d  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 10  00 

2d  premium,  C.  D.  McPhersoa  Fairfield,  Iowa 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  C.  I>.  McPhei-son,  Fairfield,  Iowa 8  00 

2d  premium,  C.  I).  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 6  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Heifer  calf  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 5  00 

2d  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 3  00 

3d  premium.  No  award  2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  get  of  1  sire — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Two  animals,  either  sex,  produce  1  cow — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Exhibitor's  herd-r- 

1st  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson.  Fairfield,  Iowa 20  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Breeder's  herd — 

1st  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 20  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 


CHAMPIONS. 

Best  bull,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  C.  D.  McPherson,  Fairfield,  Iowa 20  00 
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CLASS   29— RBD-POLLBD. 
(J.  H.  Skinner,  Lafayette,  Ind., '  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  C.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  C.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

iBt  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 10  00 

2d  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  l>>nti.  III 8  00 

2d  premium,  G.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

Ist  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 5  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

CJow  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  ToritI,  III 15  00 

2d  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 10  00 

3d  premium,  G.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  ^nder  3 — 

Ist  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  ill 10  00 

2d  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 7  00 

3d  premium,  C.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 8  00 

2d  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 6  00 

3d  premium,  C.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Heifer  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 5  00 

2d  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 8  00 

3d  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111. 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  1  sire — 

1st  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 10  00 

2d  premium,  G.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  produce  of  1  cow — 

1st  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 10  00 

2d  premium,  G.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Exhibitor's  herd — 

iHtpremium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 f20  00 

2d  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 10  00 

Breeder's  herd — 

Ist premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111. ; 20  00 

2d  premium,  0.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

CHAMFI017S. 

Best  bull,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tontl,  111 20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Borden  Stock  Farm,  Tonti,  111 20  00 

GLASS  30— DBVONS. 
No  awards. 

CLASS  31— GRAND  CHAMPIONS. 

(J.  H.  Skinner,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Best  steer,  any  age  or  breed — 

1st  premium,  J.  H.  &  J.  L.  Van  Natta,  Lafayette,  Ind $50  00 

2d  premium,  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 25  00 

CLASS  32-aERSEYS. 
(M.  A.  Scovill,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over — 

Istpremium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushville,  Ind f20  00 

2d  premium,  John  F.  Boyd,  Rushville,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky 6  00 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

Ist  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushville,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  H.  H.  Wheatcraft  &  Sons,  Greenwood,  Ind 5  00 

Ml  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Istpremium,  J.  C.  Talbott,  Charlestown,  111 10  00 

2d  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyvill,  Ky 7  00 

3d  premium,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  00 

Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

Ist  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushville,  Ind 7  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  McQuiston,  Whiteland,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium^  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky 3  00 
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Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

l8t  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushvilie,  lud $20  00 

2d  premium,  John  F.  Boyd,  Uusbville,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky G  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  ScottWebber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky........  15  00 

2d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Kushville,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker.  Kushville,  Ind 5  00 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky 10  00 

2d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Uushville,  Ind '  7  00 

3d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Kushville,  Ind 4  00 

Heifer  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Kushville,  Ind 7  00 

2d  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Kushville,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky 3  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  1  sire — 

1st  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  ICushville,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville.  Ky 10  00 

3d  premium,  II.  H.  Wheatcraft  &  Son,  Greenwood,  Ind 5  00 

Two  animals,  either  8ex,  the  produce  of  1  coav — 

Ist  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky 15  00 

2d  premium,  John  F.  Boyd,  Rushvilie,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushvilie,  Ind 5  00 

Exhibitor's  Herd— 

_  ^^^iiLpfefflium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Kushville,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium,  Scott, Webber  &  Walhice,  Shelbyville,  Ky 15  00 

Breeder's  Herd — 

Ist  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushvilie,  Ind 25  00 

2d  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky 15  00 


CHAMPIONS. 

Bull  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushvilie,  Ind 25  00 

Bull  under  2  years — 

Ist  premium,  J.  C.  Talbott,  Charlestown,  111 20  00 

Cow  2  years  old  or  over— 

1st  premium,  A.  P.  Walker,  Rushvilie,  Ind 25  00 

Heifer  under  2  years  old — 

Ist  premium,  Scott,  Webber  &  Wallace,  Shelbyville,  Ky 20  00 
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CLASS  33— HOLSTEIN-FUIBSIAN. 
(M.  A.  Scoville,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  Wesley   Purdum,   Chillieothe,   Ohio $12  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  McQuIston,  Whiteland,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  ^tudebaker  Stock  F«rm,  Van  Buren,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  McQuiston,  Whiteland,  Ind 6  00 

2d  premium,  Wt^sloy  Turduni.  ('hiUicothe,  Ohio 3  00 

3d  premium,  Wet-loy  Purdum.  ('hillicothe,  Ohio 2  00 

Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  McQuiston,  Whiteland,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 12  00 

.  2d  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Oliio 4  00 

Heifer  2  years  old  and  imder  3 — 

1st  premium,  Wesley   Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  McQuiston,  Whiteland.  Ind 0  00 

3d  premium,  Studebaker  Stock   Farm,  Van  Buren,  Ind 3  00 

Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio (>  00 

2d  premium,  Studebaker  Stock  Farm,  Van  Buren,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 2  00 

Heifer  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  W.   H.   McQuiston,    Whiteland,   Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 3  00 

3d  premium.  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.* 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  get  of  1  sire — 

Ist  premium,  Wesley   Purdum,   Chillicothe,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  McQuiston,  Whiteland.  Ind 0  00 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chilliwthe,  Ohio 3  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  1  cow — 

1st  premium,  W.  H.  McQuiston,  Whiteland,  Ind 8  (X) 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe.  Ohio *    6  00 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
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Exhibitor's  herd— 

Ist  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  ChlUIcothe,  Ohio $20  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  McQulston,  Whiteland,  Ind 15  00 

Breeder's  herd — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 20  00 

2d  premium,  W.  H.  McQulston*  Whlteland,  Ind 15  00 

OHAMriONS. 

Best  bull,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 20  00 

Best  cow,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 20  00 


CLASS  34— AYKSHIRBS. 
(M.  A.  ScoYille,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over —   ' 

1st  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio |12  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Belolt,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Belolt,  Ohio 6  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

8d  premium.  No  award. 
Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

Ist  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  How.ard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 12  00 

2d  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 6  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 6  00 

2d  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
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Four  animate,  either  sex,  get  of  1  aire — 

1st  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Belolt,  Ohio $8  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

dd 'premium,  No  award. 
Two  animals,  either  sex,  produce  of  1  cow — 

Ist  premium,  Howard  Ck)ok,  Beloit,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 6  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Exhlbitor'8  herd— 

Ist  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 20  00 

2d  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 16  00 

Breeder's  herd — 

l&t  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 20  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

CHAMPIONS. 

Best  bull,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 
Best  cow,  any  age — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 


CLASS  85-GUBRNSEYS. 
(M.  A.  Scoville,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Judge.) 

Bull  8  years  old  and  over — 

1st  premium,  John  Morgan,  Plainfleld,  Ind $12  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

8d  premium.  No  award. 
Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

8d  premium,  No  award. 
Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  John  Morgan,  Plainfleld,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Cow  8  yeans  old  and  over — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

8d  premium.  No  award. 
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Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  John  Aforg:an,  Plainfleld,  Ind f6  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  John  Morgan,   Plainfleld,  Ind 6  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Heifer  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  1  sire — 

Ist  premium,  John  Morgan,   Plainfleld,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  1  cow — 

1st  premium,  John  Morgan,  Plainfleld,   Ind 8  fH). 

2d  premium.  No  award.    . 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Exhibitor's  herd— 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  awaid. 
Breeder's  herd — 

Ist  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 


CHAMPIONS. 


Bet?t  bull,  any  age — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
Best  cow,  any  age — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 


CLASS  36— BROWN   SWISS. 
(M.  A.  ScoviUe,  Lexington,   Ky.,  Judge.) 

Bull  3  years  old  and  over— 

Ist  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio $12  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Bull  1  year  old  and  under 

1st  premium,  Hull  BroR.,  Painesville,  Ohio $6  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Bull  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  PainesvlllG,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Cow  3  years  old  and  over — 

Ist  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  PalnesTille,  Ohio 12  00 

2d  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Palnesyille,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 6  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 6  00 

2d  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 3  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Heifer  calf  under  1  year  old — 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros..  Painesville,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 3  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Four  animals,  either  sex,  get  of  1  sire — 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  1  cow — 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 8  00 

2d.  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Exhibitor's  herd— 

1st  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 15  00 

2d  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 10  CO 

Breeders'  herd — 

Ist  premium,  Hull  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio 15  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 


CHAMPIONS. 


Best  bull,  any  age — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
Best  cow,  any  age — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
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CLASS  36— A. 


No  award. 


t 


CLASS  37— DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  PRODUCTS. 
(W.  D.  AJlyer,  Chicago,  111..  Judge.) 

Twenty  pounds  creamery  butter,  tub  or  prints — 

Ist  premium,  Holland  Creamery  Assn.,  Holland,  Ind $20  00 

2d  premium,  Alonzo  Medler,  Jasper,  Ind 15  00 

3h  premium,  E.  L.  Martin,  New  Carlisle,  Ind 10  00 

4tli  premium,  Schlosst'r  Bros.,  Plymouth,  Ind 5  00 

Five  pounds  dairy  butter  from  1  herd,  prints  or  solid — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Grant  Schenek,  Lebanon,  Ind 10  00 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Charles  Lamont,  Mooresvllle,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Ella  Gregory,  Pendleton,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake.  Ediuburg,  Ind 6  00 

4th  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  LaFayette,  Ind. '. 4  00 

4th  premium,  Brenson  Doud,  Chili,  Ind 4  00 

5th  premium,  John  E.  Spaugh,  Wcstfield,  Ind 2  00 

Five  pounds  butter  made  by  former  student  of  dairy  school — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Grant  Schenek,  Lebanon,  Ind. 10  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
4th  premium,  No  award. 
5th  premium.  No  award. 

For  the  most  attractive  exhibit  of  butter  in  commercial  packages — 

1st  premium,  John  Mingle,  Mt.  VemOn,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  John  Sedler,  Brunswick,  Ind 5  00 

For  the  most  attractive  exhibit  of  butter  in  form  for  table  use — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake.  Edinburg,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 5  00 

For  full  cream  cheese,  not  more  than  20  pounds — 

1st  premium,  Boyd  &  Drischel,  Cambridge  City,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  W.  L.  McCain,  Hortonville,  Ind 12  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 
5th  premium.  No  award. 

One  young  American  cheese,  not  less  than  10  pounds — 

Ist  premium,  Boyd  &  Drischel,  Cambridge  City,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
4th  premium.  No  award. 
5th  premium.  No  award. 

Cottage  cheese,  not  less  than  1  pt. — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap.  Lafayette.  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  John  B.  Spaugh,  Westfield,  Ind '     2  00 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  Ella  Gregory,  Pendleton,  Ind 1  00 
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SHEEP. 

CLASS  88— SHROPSHIRB. 

(W.  R.  Weaver,  Canton,  111.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

Ist  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y . .  $20  00 

2d  premium,  Baltzell  ft  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  R.  Cioyd,  Stockwell,  Ind 9  00 

4th  premium,  Henry  Klinger,  Lebanon,  Ind 6  00 

5tli  premium,  Wm.  Furry  &  Son,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  60 

6th  premium.  No  award. 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y..  20  00 

2d  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  15  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 9  00 

4th  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 6  00 

5th premium,  Henry  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y......  4  50 

5th  premium,  Henry  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y 3  00 

Ram  lamb — 

1st  premium,  Henry  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y 20  00 

2d  premium.  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 15  00 

8d  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 9  00 

4th  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett  Decatur,  Ind 6  00 

5th  premium,  Henry  Klinger,  Lebanon,  Ind 4  50 

6th  premium,  R.  Cloyd,  Stockwell,  Ind 3  00 

Hwe  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Fewwaukee,  Wis. .  20  00 

2d  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  15  00 

3d  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  9  00 

4th  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 6  00 

5th  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 4  50 

6th  premium,  Henry  Klinger,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  00 

Bwe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  20  00 

2d  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  15  00 

3d  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  9  00 

4th  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 6  00 

5th  premium,  Henry  Klinger,  Lebanon,  Ind 4  50 

6th  premium,  R.  Cloyd,  Stockwell,  Ind 3  00 
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Ewe  lamb— 

1st  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell.  Springfield  Center,  N.  T..  $20  00 

2d  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell.  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  15  00 

M  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 9  00 

4th  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 6  00 

5tli  premium,  R.  Cloyd,  Stockwell,  Ind ^ 4  50 

Gth  premium,  Henry  Kllnger,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  00 

Exhibitor's  herd— 

iBt  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  T..  20  00 

2d  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  R.  Cloyd,  Stockwell,  Ind 9  00 

4th  premium,  Henry  Kllnger,  Lebanon,  Ind 6  00 

Breeder's  herd — 

1st  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y..  20  00 

2d  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur.  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  Henry  Kllnger,  Lebanon,  Ind 9  00 

4th  premium,  Baltzell  &  Millett,  Decatur.  Ind 6  00 

Best  pen  of  5  rams,  any  age,  all  to  be  of  same  age — 

1st  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  20  00 

2d  premium,  BaltzeU  &,  Millett,  Decatur,  Ind 15  00 

3d  premium,  Henry  Kllnger,  Lebanon,  Ind 9  00 

4th  premium,  R.  Cloyd,   Stockwell,  Ind 6  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Ram,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Henry  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y . .  20  00 
BTwe,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 20  00 


CLASS  39— OXFORDS. 
(W.  R.  Weaver,  Canton,  111.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis $12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  6l  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  K.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  *  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncle,  Ind 5  00 

Ram  lamb — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  ^  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium.  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 
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Ewe  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premiuni,  Curt   McAlip,   Orawfordsville,   Ind $12  00. 

2d  premium,  Curt  McAlip,  CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Curt  McAlip,  CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium.  Curt  McAlip,  Crawfordsville,  Ind .  7  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Ewe  lamb^ 

1st  premium,  Geo.  \V.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  pren)ium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Exhibitor's  flock— 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Breeder's  flock — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

CHAMPIONS. 

Ram,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Ewe,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

AMEKICAN    OXFORD    DOWN    REGOBO    ASSOCIATION.      SPECIALS. 

No  awards. 

CLASS  40— SOUTHDOWNS. 
(W.  R.  Weaver,  Canton,  111.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis $12  00 

2d  premium,   Wilson  Bros.,   Muncie,   Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  W%  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  l*ewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,   Wilson  Bros.,   Muncie,   Ind 5  00 

Ewe  lamb — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium,   Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,   Ind 7  00 

3d  premius,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 
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Bwe  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis |12  00 

2d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Monde,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewankee,  Wis. .....      5  00 

Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

ETwe  lamb— 

1st  premium,  Geo:  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

3d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Exhibitor's  flock— 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewankee,  Wis 7  00 

8d  premium,  Wiloon  Bros.,  Munde,  Ind 5  00 

Breeder's  flock — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

CHAMPIONS. 

Ram,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

SiWe,  any  age —  ' 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  McKerrow  &.  Son,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 


CLASS   41— HAMPSHIREDOWN. 
(W.  T.  Weaver,  Canton,  111.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

2d  premium,  James  West,  Montpeller,  Ind $12  00 

2d  premium,  James  West,  Montpeller,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Jnmes  West,  Montpeller,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium.  James  West,  Montpeller,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Ram  lamb — 

1st  premium,  James  West,  Montpeller,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  West,  Montpeller,  Ind 7  00 

8d  premium,  No  award. 
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ISwe  2  years  old  or  over — 

Ifct  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind |12  00 

2d  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 7  00 

8d  premium,  No  award. 
B'we  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium.  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 7  00 

8d  premium,  No  award. 
E^we  lamb— 

1st  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Ebchlbltor's  flock— 

Ist  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Breeder*8  flock — 

1st  premium,  JaYnes  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Champion  ram,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 12  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age — 

1st  premium.  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 12  00 


CLiASS   41   A— HAMPSHIRB-DOWN   SPECIAL. 

Best  (our  lambs,  either  sex,  registered  In  H-D  B.  A.  Rec. — 

1st  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind, |15  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 


CLASS  42— COTSWOLD. 
(T.  C.  Phelps,  New  Castle,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  .Camp  Point,  111 $12  00 

2d  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 7  00 

3d  premium,   Wilson  Bros.,  Munde,  Ind 6  00 

Ram  1  yea,r  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111. . .  ^ 12  00 

2d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Munde,  Ind 7  00 

8d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Munde,  Ind 5  00 
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Ram  lamb — 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 $12  00 

2d  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 7  00 

3d  pi*emium,   Wilson   Bros.,   Munoie,  Ind -5.00 

Ewe  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 12  00 

2d  premium,  Wilson  Bros..  Muncie,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 5  00 

Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,   Wilson  Bros.,   Muncie,   Ind 12  0.> 

2d  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 7  00 

3d  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 5  00 

Ewe  lamb — 

1st  premium.  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 12  00 

2d  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Pomt,  111 7  00 

3d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

E^xhibltor's  flock— 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 12  00 

2d  premium,   Lewis  Bros.,   Camp   Point,   111 7  00 

3d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Breeder's  flock — 

1st  premium,   Wilson  Bros.,   Muncie,   Ind 12  (0 

2d  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Champion  ram,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 12  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 12  00 

AMERICAN    COTSWOLD    REGISTRY    ASSOCIATION     SPECIAL. 

Best  pen  of  4  lambs,  the  got  of  1  sire — 

1st  premium,  Lewis  Bros.,  Camp  Point,  111 12  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 


CLASS  43— DORSETS. 

(W.  R.  Weaver,  Canton,  111.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind $8  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

let  premium,  John  II.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind. $8  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Ram  Iamb — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 8  00 

2a  premium,  •  John   R.   Nash,   Tipton,   Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Ew^  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 4  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Ewe  lamb — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 
Eixhibitor's  flock— 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton",  Ind 6  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Breeder*s  tLcfck — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 6  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Champion  ram,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 6  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  John  R.  Nash,  Tipton,  Ind 6  00 


CLASS  44— RAMBOUILLET. 
(Uriah  Prlvett,  Greensburg,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  John  B.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind $10  00 

2d  premium,  J.  K.  Scott,  Oil  City,  Ky 6  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Soutliport,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium.  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 
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Bam  lamb— 

l8t  premlmn,  J.  K.  Scott,  Oil  City,  Ky |10  00 

2d  premimn,  John  E.  Webb,  Soutfaport,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

BTwe  2  years  old  or  over — 

let  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

let  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  John  B.  Webb,  fk>uthport,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

Ewe  lamb — 

1st  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

Exhibitor's  liock— 

Ist  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind. 6  00 

^     3d  premium,  No  award. 

Breeder's  flock — 

1st  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 

Champion  ram,  any  age— 

1st  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 


CLASS  45— AMEBICAN  MERINOS— DELAINE  TTPB. 
(U.  C.  Brouse,  Kendallvllle,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Ham  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Uriah  .Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio $8  00 

2d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 3  00 

Ram  laml>— 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 8  00 
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BiWe  2  years  old  or  over — 

iRt  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio $8  00 

2d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 5  00 

3d    premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 3  00 

Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2— 

Ist  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 3  00 

Ewe  lamb— 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda.  Ohio 3  00 

Exhibitor's  flock— 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 3  00 

3d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 2  00 

Breeder's  flock — 

l8t  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 3  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

Champion  ram,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 8  00 


CLASS  46— MERINOS. 
(U.  0.  Brouse,  Kendallyllle,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio $8  00 

2d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 3  00 

Ram  lamb — 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

Ewe  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

8d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 3  00 
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Ewe  1  year  old  and  under 

1st  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lnnda,  Ohio $8  00 

2d  premium,  K.  D.  Willlflmson,  Xonia,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

Ewe  lamb — 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Luuda,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  R   D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

EL^hibitor's  flock— 

1st  premium,  IFriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium.  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

3d  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson.  Xenia,  Ohio 2  00 

Breeder's  flock — 

1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

Champion  ram,  any  age — 

.1st  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Champion  ewe,  any -age — 

1st  premium,  Uriah  Cook  &  Son,  Lunda,  Ohio 8  00 


• 


CLASS  47— CHEVIOTS. 
(W.  R.  Weaver.  Canton,  111.,  Judge.) 

Ram  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium.  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind $8  00 

2d  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Carlock,  111 4  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  iiremlum,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Carlock,  111 3  00 

3d  premium.  G.  W.  Pameli,  Wingate,  Ind 2  00 

Ewe  lamb— 

Ist  premium.  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  G.  W.  Parnell,  WHngate,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Carlock,  111 2  00 

Ewe  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium.  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Carlork.  Ill 4  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W.  Paniell,  Wingate,  Ind 2  00 

Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  G.  W.  Parnell,   VVihgato,  Ind .100 

2d  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Carlock,  111 3  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 2  00 
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Eh^e  Iamb— 

Ist  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Garlock,  III |5  00 

2d  preiijdum,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Oarlock,  111 3  00 

3d  premium,  G.  W.  Pamell,  Wlngate,  Ind 2  00 

Exhibitor's  flock— 

1st  premium,  G.  W.  Pamell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Oarlock,  111 3  00 

8d  premium,  M.  P.  dc  S.  E.  Lautz,  Oarlock,  111 2  00 

Breeder's  flock — 

Ist  premium,  G.  W.  Pamell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  M.  P.  &  S.  E.  Lantz,  Oarlock,  111 3  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Ohampion  ram,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 

Ohampion  ewe,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  G.  W.  Pamell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 


OLASS  49— BERKSHIRES. 
(Ed.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio,  and  Lloyd  Mugg,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Judges.) 

Boar  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind f  12  00 

2d  premium,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 8  00 

2d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind. 4  00 

Boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  G.  Murrcll  Middletow,  Shelbyville,  Ey 10  00 

2d  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 7  00 

3d  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 3  00 

Boar  6  mouths  old  and  under  12 — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  Hood  FYirm,  I^owell,  Mass 5  00 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  under  6  months — 

1st  pren^lum,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premmm.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 5  00 

3d  premium*  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  1  year  old  or  over — 

1st  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 12  00 

2d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 4  00 

Sow  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 10  00 

2d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 7  00    , 

8d  premium,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 3  00 
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Sow  6  months  old  and  nnder  12 — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind $8  00 

2d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 8  00 

Sow  under  U  months — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  bon,  Thomtown,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 5  OO 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year — 

1st  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 15  00 

2d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,   Mass 5  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor— 

1st  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 15  00 

2d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 5  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 10  00 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 5  00 

Board  and  3  sows  under  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor— 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son.  Thomtown,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass jO  00 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind. . . . .,.!!!.,  5  00 

Four  swine,  get  of  1  boar,  produce  of  1  sow— 

Ist  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son.  Thomtown,  Ind 15  oO 

2d  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.- ...!..  10  00 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind. 5  OQ 

Four  swine,  the  get  of  1  boar,  produce  of   l   sow,   bred   by   ex- 
hibitor- 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Baiter  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 15  oo 

2d  premium.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass , .  10  00* 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind! ! . . . ..!.!!.  5  oO 
Champion  boar,  any  age — 

Ist  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 20  00 

Champion  sow,  any  age — 

Istpremium,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass 20  00 

CLASS  50— POLAND-CHINA. 

(Bd.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio,  and  Lloyd  Mugg,  Kokomo,  Ind..  Judges.) 

Boar  2  years  old  or  over — 

Istpremium,  Wm.  MIdklflP,  Shelbyville,  Ind....!  sio  00 

2d  premium,  S.  D.  Ghere,  New  Augusta,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. ...  '      4  00 
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Boar  I  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  I^Iiidley,  Butler  *  HnfTer,  Russiavllle 10  00 

2d  premium,  J.  F.  Fenwick,  Goodland,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  John  Eubank,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  6  months  old  and  under  12 — 

Ist  premium,  Pumphrey  Bros.,  Burney,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  Locke  &  Wellington,  Bemington,  Ind 5*00 

3d  premium,  S.  D.  Ghere,  New  Augusta,  Ind 8  00 

Boar  under  6  months — 

Ist  premium,  Pumphrey  Bros.,  Burney,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  1  year  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russiaville 12  00 

2d  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Sow  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Allen,  Millville.  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  LlndJey,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russiavllle 7  00 

3d  premium,  Luciau  Arbuckle,  Hope,   Ind 3  00 

Sow  6  months  old  and  under  12 — 

1st  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  under  6  months — 

1st  premium,  W.  R.  Shesler,  Rensselaer,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  Reveal  &  Duncan,  City 6  00 

3d  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  Qver  1  year — 

1st  premium,  Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russiaville 15  00 

2d  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Lucien  Arbuckle,  Hope,  Ind 5  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

1st  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 15  00 

*     2d  premium,  Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russiavllle 10  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year — 

Ist  premium,  Pumphrey  Bros.,  Burney,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 5  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

1st  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 5  00 
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Four  swine,  the  get  of  1  boar  or  produce  of  1  sow — 

l8t  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind |15  00 

2d  premium,  Locke  Ac  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 5  00 

Four  swine,  get  of  1  boar,  produce  of  1  sow,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

Ist  premium,  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  ReDsaelaer,  Ind 5  00 

Champion  boar,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Pumphrey  Bros.,  Bumey,  Ind .' 20  00 

Champion  sow,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  John  G.  Allen,  MilMlle,  Ind 20  00 


POLAND-CHINA    SPECIALS. 

(Ed.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio,  and  Lloyd  Mugg,  Kokemo,  Ind.,  Judges.) 

Ohio  Poland-China  Record  Co.  Specials — Best  pen  of  five  animals 
of  any  age,  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  whose  ancei^tors  are 
recorded  in  the  Ohio  Record,  any  Ave  volumes  in  stock  and  a 
special  ribbon — 

Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind. 

For  best  Poland-China  boar  of  any  age  on  ground,  recorded  in  any 
reliable  Poland-China  Record,  choice  of  any  three  volumes  in 
stock  and  a  fifpecial  ribbon — 

Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russiaville,  Ind. 

For  best  Poland-China  sow  on  grounds,  recorded  in  the  Ohio  Rec- 
ord, volume  one  of  this  company  and  a  special  ribbon — ^A  M. 
Brown,  Secretary,  Dayton,  Ohio — 

Locke  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind. 

CENTRAL  POLAND-CHINA   BECOBD   CO.    SPECIAL. 

The  Centra]  Poland-China  Record  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  through 
W.  H.  Morris,  Secretary,  offers  ten  dollars  ($10)  to  the  exhibitor 
having  the  best  five  head  of  Poland-China,  consisting  of  a  boar 
and  two  sows  one  year  and  two  sows  under  one  year.  The 
breeders  showing  for  this  special  premium  must  have  certificate 
of  entry,  showing  that  the  animals  have  been  recorded  in  this 
Record  Association-^ 

Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russiaville,  Ind. 
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CLASS  51— CHESTER-WHITE  AND  OHBSHIRES. 
(Lloyd  Mngg,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Boar  2  years  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,   Gibson  &   Son,   Muncie,   Ind $12  00 

2d  premium,  Ted  Russell,  Nora,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium,  C.  C.  Boeler  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ind 4  00 

Boar  1  year  ol4  and  under  2 — 

Ist  premium,  Jolm  C.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  C.  O.  Beeler  &,  Son,  Liberty,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  6  months  old  and  under  12 — 

Ist  premium,  Hlnshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  John  G.  Weddle,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  under  6  months — 

1st  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  1  year  old  or  over — 

1st  premium,  John  C.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 8  00 

3d  premium,  C.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ind 4  00 

Sow  I  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  Gibson  &  Son.  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  iTohn  C.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  C.  C.  Beeler  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  6  months  old  and  under  12 — 

1st  premium,  John  C.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  Hinshaw  dros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  under  6  months— 

Ist  premium,  H.  M.  Smith,  Monrovia,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  Ted  Russell,  Nora,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year — 

1st  premium.  John  O.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  O.  C.  Beeler  &  Son,  Lil)erty,  Ind 5  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor — 
1st  premium,  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year — 

1st  prei\iiun»,  John  C.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

1st  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsyille,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind. 5  00 

Four  swine,  get  of  1  boar,  produce  of  1  sow,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

1st  prendum,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

Four  swine,  the  get  of  1  boar,  produce  of  1    sow,   bred   by    ex- 
hibitor— 

1st  prei^ium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind. '.  15  00 

2a  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  H.  M.  Smith,  Monrovia,  Ind 6  00 

Champion  boar,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  John  C.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind «. .  20  00 

Champion  sow,  any  age — 

1st  premium,  Gibson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 20  00 


AMERICAN   CHESTER   WHITE  BEGOBD  ASSOCIATION   SPECIALS. 

(Lloyd  Mugg,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Boar  and  3  sows — 

1st  premium,  John  C.  Weddle  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind |5  00 

Pair  pigs  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  Gibson  &  Sou,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Five  pigs  under  6  months — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

Boar  under  6  mouths  old — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

Sow  under  0  months  old — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
Chester  White  Special— The  Standard  Chester  White  Record,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  tlux>ugh  W..  U.  Morris,  Secretary,  offers  ten 
dollars  to  the  exhibitor  having  the  best  five  head  of  Chester 
Whites,  consisting  of  a  boar  and  two  sows  over  one  year  old, 
and  two  sows  under  one  year.  The  breeders  showing  for  this 
special  premium  must  have  certificate  of  entry  showing  that 
the  animals  have  been  recorded  in  this  Association — 
1st  premium.  C.  C.  Beeler  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ind 10  00 
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CLASS   52— DUROC-JERSBY,    TENWORTH    AND    THIN    RIND. 

Boar  2  years  old  ot  o^^*^ 

Istpreminm,  I.  J.  Lorton,  Union  City,  Ind $12  00 

2d  premium.  Watt  &  Foost,  OedarvllJe,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Nldllnger,  Decatur,  Ind 4  00 

Boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 

1st  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Oarmel,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  W.  A.  Craver  &  Son,  Filmore,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Teter,  Remington,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  6  months  old  and  under  12 — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decatur,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 5  00 

3d  premium,  0.  O.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  under  6  months— 

Ist  premium,  J.  A.  Teter,  Remington,  Ind 8  OC^ 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decatur,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium,  D.  W.  Brown,  Union  City,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  1  year  old  or  over — 

*  1st  premium,  J.  D.  NidUngwr,  Decatur,  Ind 12  00 

2d  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium,  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 4  00 

Sow  1  year  old  and  under  2-^ 

1st  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 10  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decatur,  Ind 7  00 

3d  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 3  00 

Sow  6  months  old  and  under  12 — 

Ist  premium,  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decatur,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 3  00 

Sow  under  6  months — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Teter,  Remington,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  W.  A.  Craver,  Filmore,  Ind 5  00 

3d  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ind 3  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year — 

Ist  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 15  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decatur,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  Carl  Scott,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  over  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

Istpreminm,  Watt  &  Foust,  Cedarville,  Ohio 15  00 

2d  premium,  Carl  Scott,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decatur,  Ind 5  00 
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Boar  aud  3  sows  under  1  year — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Teter,  Remington,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Nidlinger,  Decatur,  Ind » 10  00 

dd  premium,  G.  G.  Gotten,  Manilla,  Ind 5  00 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

1st  premium.  J.  A.  Toter,  Remington,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,   J.   D.   Nldlinger,    Decatur,   Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  C.  G.  Gotten,  Manilla,  Ind. 5  00 

Four  swine,  the  get  of  1  boar,  produce  of  1  sow — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Teter,  Remington,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Gedarvllle,  Ohio 10  00 

8d  premium,  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decdtur,  Ind 5  00 

Four  swine,  get  of  1  boar,  produce  of  1  sow,  bred  by  exhibitor — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Teter.  Remington.  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  Watt  &  Foust.  Cedar\'llle,  Ohio 10  00 

3d  premium.  J.  D.  Nldlinger,  Decatur,  Ind 5  00 

Champion  lx>ar,  imy  age — 

1st  premium,  G.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Garmel,  Ind 20  00 

Champion  sow,  any  age — 

1st  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Gedarvllle,  Ohio 20  00 


4 


GLASS   53— VICTORIA.   LARGE   YORKSHIRE  AND   SMALL   YORK- 

.    SHIRE. 

No  awards. 


POULTRY. 

GLASS  5i— ASIATIC. 

(O.  L.  McCord,  Danville,  111.,  Judge.) 

• 

Buff  Cochin  cock — - 

1st  premium,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  T.  B.  Pqe,  Oakfoi*d,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  hen — 

1st  premium,   Warbritton  Bros.,   Ladoga.   Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind '  2  00 

3d  premium,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  cockerel — 

1st  premium.  Johnson  &  Gressweli,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  John  E.   Walker.  Martinsville,   Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  John  E.  Walker,  Martinsville,  Ind 1  00 
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Buff  Cochin  pnllet — 

1st  preiiilmn,  John  E.  Walker,  Martinsville,  Ind $3  00 

2d    premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  City 2  00 

3d  premium,   Thomas  Curry,  Anderson,   Ind. . .      1  00 

Buff  Cot?hln  hen — 

1st  premium,   Thomas   Curry,   Anderson,   Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  City 3  00 

3d  premium,  John  B.  Walker,  Martinsville,  Ind 2  00 

Partridge  Cochin  cock — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium.  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,   Warbrltton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Partridge  Cochin  hen — 

1st  premium,   Warbrltton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Honiung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,   Warbrltton  Bros.,  Ladoga,   Ind 1  00 

Partridge  Cochin  cockerel — 

1st  premium.  Clyde  Elliott,  Bumey,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Clyde  Elliott,  Burney,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 

Partridge  Cochin  pullet — 

Ist  premium,  Clyde  Elliott,  Bumey,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium.  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,   Clyde   Elliott,   Burney,   Ind 100 

Partridge  Cochin  pen — 

1st  premium,  Clyde  EHllott,  Bumey,   Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Warbrltton  Bros.,   Ladoga,   Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

White  Cochin  cock — 

1st  premium,  Warbrltton  Bros.,   Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 1  00 

3d  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 

White  Cochin  hen— 

1st  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00  • 

2d  premium,  Warbrltton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

White  Cochin  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Warbrltton    Bros.,    I^doga,    Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 1  00 

3d  premium,  Warbrltton  Bros.,   Ladoga,   Ind 

White  Cochin  pullet— 

1st  premium,  Warbrltton  Bros..  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Warbrltton  Bros.,   Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 1  00 
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Wblte  Cochin  pen — 

1st  preinioiD,  Wnrbritton  Broe.,  I^doga,  Ind |5  00 

2d  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Warbrltton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

(Ghas.  McGlave,  New  London,  Ohio,  Judge.) 

Black  Cochin  cock — 

1st  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo .^ 100 

3d  premium,  €reo.  Hei-tzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Black  Cochin  hen — 

1st  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo. . .  ^ 3  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  Hertzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Cbchin  cockerel — 

1st  x)remium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Black  Cochin  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 1  00 

Black  Gochfhn  pen — 

1st  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 3  00 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Williams,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

(Theo.  Hewes,  Indianapolis,  Judge.) 

Black  Langshan  cock — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &.  Smith,  New  London,  0 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  T.   B.  Poe,  Oakford,   Ind 100 

Black  Langshan  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Moore,  Cambridge  City,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premllm,  T.  B.  Poe,  Oaktord,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McCIayc  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

Black  Langshan  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffner,  Russia ville 2  00 

2d  premium,  Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russia ville 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  W.  Moore,  Cambridge  City,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Langshan  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Lindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Russia  ville 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 
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Black  Langshan  pen — 

Ist  premium,  Lindlcy,  Butler  &  Hafter,  Russiayille |5  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  Sc  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

dd  premium,  liindley,  Butler  &  Haffer,  Kussiaville 2  00 

White  Langshan  cock — 

let  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Qreensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Mllligan,  Ind 1  00 

White  Langshan  hen — 

Isl  premium,  A.  W.  Porter  &  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Stephen   Trehr,    Klwood,    Ind 2  00 

Sd  ):remium,  Stephen  Trehr,  El  wood,  Ind 1  00 

White  Langshan  cockerel — 

Isl  premium,  G.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  Stephen   Trehr,    Elwood,    Ind 1  00 

White  Langshan  pullet— 

1st  premium,  McGlave  Sc  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  Stephen   Trehr,    Elwood,    Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

White  Langshan  pen — 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  Stephen   Trehr,   Elwood,    Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  G.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 1  00 

Light  Brahma  cock — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

3d  premium,  Johnson  &  Gresswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Light  Brahma  hen — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,   Ind 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 1  00 

Light  Brahma  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,   Indianapolis,   Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Light  Brahma  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 300^ 

2d  premium,  H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Light  Brahma  pen — 

1st  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 
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Dark  Brahma  cock — 

1st  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,   Indianapolis,   Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  McGIave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

8d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  CO 

Dark  Brahma  hen — ^ 

let  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Frankfort,  Ind 1  00 

Dark  Brahma  cockerel — 

Ist  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 

Dark  Brahma  pullet — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 

Dark  Brahma  pen — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 500 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A-  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

AMERICAN. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cock — 

1st  premium,  Silver  &  Walker,  Pendleton,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  C.  E.  Spaugh,  Rugby,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  Rugby,  Ind 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Geo.   W.   Ropp,   Franklin,   Ind 3  00 

2d  premium.  Silver  &  Walker,  Pendleton,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  W.  W.   Zike,  Morristown,   Ind 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet — 

*•      1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  Ropp,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 2  00 

3d  premium,  C.  B.  Spaugh,  Rugby,  Ind 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bock  pen — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  W.  Ropp,  Franklin.  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Silver  &  Walker,  Pendleton,  Ind 2  00 
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White  Plymouth  Rock  cock — 

1st  preniiiim,  P.  B.  Ck)ndit,  Indianapolis,  Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  P.  B.  Condit,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

White  Plymouth  Rock  hen — 

1st  premium,  W.  C.  Brltton,  Crawfordsville,   Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  P.  B.  Condit,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  P.  B.  Condit,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  P.  B.  Condit,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  W.  O.  Britton,  Crawfordsville,   Ind 

White  Plymouth  Rock  pullet— 

1st  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  W.  C.  Britton,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  P.  B.  Condit,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

White  Plymouth  Rock  pen — 

Ist  premium,  P.  B.  Condit,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  W.  C.  Britton,  Crawfordsville 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  cock — 

Ist  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind 100 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 50 

3d  premium,  Fred  Gresh,  ZionsviUe,  Ind 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  hen — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  Clyde  Eliott,  Burney,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  C.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  A.  Stoltz,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Clyde  Eliott,  Bumey,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  A.  Stoltz,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  R.  L.  Bratton,  New  Ross,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  pen — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  Ross,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  A.  Stoltz,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Fred  Grosh,  ZionsviUe,  Ind 2  00 

Silver  Wyandotte  cock — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  Ix>ndon,  0 200 

2d  premium,  C.  L.  Ilallam,  Mooresvllle,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Ilornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 
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Silver  Wyandotte  hen — 

1(^1  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Frankfort,  Ind |3  00 

2d  premium,  H.  A.   Danner,   Frankfort,   Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  G.  L.  Hallam,  MooresvlIIe,  Ind 1  00 

Silver  Wyandotte  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homun^^  &  Son,  G-reensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 60 

3d  premium,  G.  L.  Hallam,  MooresvlIIe,  Ind 

Sliver  Wyandotte  pullet — 

Istpreudum,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  G.  L.  Hallam,  MooresvlIIe,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Silver  Wyandotte  pen — 

Ist  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  G.  L.  Hallam,  MooresvlIIe,  Ind -    3  00 

3d  premium,  G.  L.  Hallam,  MooresvlIIe,  Ind 2  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  cock — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

dd  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Frankfort,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  hen — 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  G 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  G 200 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Golden  Wyandotte  pullet — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  Sc  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium.  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sou,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  pen — 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 500 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

White  Wyandotte  cock — 

Ist  premium,  H.  D.  Hendrlck,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 2  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

White  Wyandotte  hen— 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  H.  D.  Hendrlck,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 
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White  Wyandotte  cockerel — 

l8t  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O ^00 

2d  premium,  Max  Fries,  Warsaw,  Jnd 2  00 

3d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

White  Wyandotte  pullet— 

1st  premium,  C.  L.  Hallam,  Mooresvllle,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  McCIave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

dd  premium,  Max  Fries,  Warsaw,  ind 1  00 

White  Wyandotte  pen — 

1st  premium,  McOlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 500 

2d  premium,  H.  D.  Hendrlck,  Indianapolis,  Ind j 300 

3d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

(O.  L.  McCord,  Danville,  III.,  Judge.) 

Buff  Wyandotte  cock — 

Ist  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O i ...      100 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnslde,  MllUgan,  Ind 50 

8d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greens]t)urg,  Ind 

Buff  Wyandotte  hen — 

1st  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnslde,  Milllgan,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Burnslde,  MllUgan,  Ind 2  00 

8d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

Buff  Wyandotte  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnslde,  Milllgan,  Ind 50 

3d  premium,  F.  W.  Hlett,  Guilford,  Ind 

Buff  Wyandotte  pullet— 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  F.  W.  Hlett,  Guilford,  Ind rt 100 

Buff  Wyandotte  pen — 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  I^ndon,  G 300 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnslde,  MllUgan,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  F.  W.  Hiett,  Guilford,  Ind 

Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte  cock — 
No  awards. 

Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte  hen — 
No  awards. 

Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte  cockerel — 
No  awards. 

Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte  pullet — 
No  awards. 

Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte  pen — 
No  awards. 
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Partridge  Wyandotte  cock — 

1st  premium,  Fred  Styers,  Greensbnrg,  Ind $2  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Partridge  Wyandotte  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  Fred  Styers,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Partridge  Wyandotte  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  J.  A-  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Fred  Styers,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

8d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  Ijondon,  O 

Partridge  Wyandotte  pullet — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  Fred  Styers,  Greensburg,   Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 

Partridge  Wyandotte  peu — 

Ist  premium,  Fred  Styers,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Buff  Orpington  cock — 

1st  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  O.  L.  Black,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Buff  Orpington  hen — 

1st  premium,  O.  L.  Black,  Indianapolis,   lud 3  00 

2d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  O.  L.  Black,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Orpington  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

2d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg.  Ind 50 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Buff  Orpington  pullet — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Orpington  pen — 

1st  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

3d  premium,  O.  L.  Black,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

White  Orpington  cock — 

1st  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrijru:.  Ind 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 
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White  Orpington  hen — 

1st  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind $1  00 

2d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 50 

3d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 

White  Orpington  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 50 

8d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 

White  Orpington  pullet — 

1st  premium,  O.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 50 

8d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 

White  Orpington  hen — 

1st  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  0.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 

8d  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock — 

Ist  premium,  Lrieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

2d  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobln,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hen — 

1st  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 1  00 

3d  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

(Theo.  Hewes,  Indianapolis,  Judge.) 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  O.  S.  Clendennlng,  Warsaw,  Ky 1  00 

3d  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet — 

Ist  premium,  O.  S.  Clendennlng,  Warsaw,  Ky 3  00 

2d  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobiu,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  O.  S.  Clendennlng,  Warsaw,  Ky 1  00 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  pen — 

1st  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  O.  S.  Clendennlng,  Warsaw,  Ky 2  00 

3d  premium,  Lieber  &  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(O.  L.  McCord,  Danville,  111.,  Judge.) 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock— 

1st  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind 50 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,   O. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 
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Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hen — 

1st  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind |1  00 

2d  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind 50 

3d  premium,  C.  J.  Newby.  Carmel,  Ind. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel — 

1st  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

8d  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind. 

"Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet — 

1st  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind. 1  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hen — 

Ist  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  C.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Carmel,  Ind. 


M  EDITEBBANEAN. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cock — 

Ikt  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium*,  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

ft 

3d  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley,  Judson,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel — 

Ist  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  pullet — 

1st  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

8d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  pen — 

1st  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  W.  O.  Swain,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 2. 00 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cock — 

Ist  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. . . '. 2  00 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind. 
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Rose  Ck>mb  Brown  Ijeghom  h^i — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumslde,  Milligan,  ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumslde,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumslde,  Milligan,  Ind. 1  00 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  pullet — 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 3  00 

2d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind. 1  00 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  pen — 

Ist premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  Loudon,  O , 500 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumslde,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  cock — 

Ist  premium,  (xeo.  Heitzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  G.  O.  Hendricks,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  G^o.  Hertzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hen — 

1st  premium,  £}dw.  B.  McCallie,  Malott  Park,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 100 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  Hertzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  Hertzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  G.  O.  Hendricks,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  Hertzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  pen — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  Hertzbei*ger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  Hertzberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  cock — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  OD 

2d  prendum.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McCtave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 1  00 

'Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  hen — 

1st  premium,  Max  Fries,  Warsaw,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumslde,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 
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Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Clarence  Hewes,  Indianapolis,  Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  Max  Fries,  Warsaw,  Ind 2  00 

dd  premium,  Clarence  Hewes,    Indianapolis,   Ind 1  00 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Clarence  Hewes,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium.  Max  Fries,  Warsaw,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Clarence   Hewes,   Indianapolis,   Ind 1  00 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  pen — 

1st  premium,  Clarence  Hewes,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

•   2d  premium.  Max  Fries,  Warsaw,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 1  00 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  cock — 

1st  premium,  Peter  S.  Hurt,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  W.  Buchanan,  Guilford,  Ind. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  hen — 

1st  premium,  F.  W.  Buchanan,  Guilford,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  F.  W.  Buchanan,  Guilford,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Peter  S.  Hurt,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium;  F.  W.  Buchanan,  Guilford,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  pullet — 

1st  premium,  F.  W.  Buchanan,  Guilford,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  F.  W.  Buchanan,  Guilford,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  pen — 

1st  premium,  F.  W.  Buchanan,  Guilford,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Peter  S.  Hurt,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  cock — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

2d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  T.  B.  Poe,  Oakford,  Ind. 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  hen — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  A.  F.  Shaw,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 
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Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Johnson  &  Oreeswell,   Indianapolis,   Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  McGlaye  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 2  00 

3d  premium,  McOlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  pen — 

1st  premium,  McGIave  &  Smith,  New  Ijondon,  0 500 

2d  premium,  McGIave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 3  00 

8d  premium,  A.  F.  Shaw,  Carmel,  Ind 2  00 

Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  cock — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 50 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Neiman,  Fisher's  Switch,  Ind. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  hen — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Neiman,  BMsher's  Switch,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Neiman,  Fisher's  Switch,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  I^ndon. 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Burnlside,  Milligan,  Ind 50 

3d  premium.  B.  F.  Neiman,  Fisher's  Switch. 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  pullet — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Neiman.  Fisher's  Switch,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Neiman,  Fisher's  Switch,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  pen — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Neiman,  Fisher's  Switch,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Neiman,  Fisher's  Switch,  Ind. 
White  Minorca  cock — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 50 

8d  premium,  No  award. 
White  Minorca  hen — 

Ist  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &.  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,   Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

White  Minorca  cockerel — 

Ist  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind. 
White  Biinorca  pullet — 

Ist  premium.  Smiley  A  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 50 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind. 
White  Minorca  pen — 

1st  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind. 

2d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind. 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 

nil 


/ 
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Blue  Andaluslan  cock — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  lud $0  50 

2d  premium,  McOlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 

Blue  Andaluslan  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 50 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Blue  Andalusian  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  Ohio 50 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Blue  Andalusian  pullet — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London^  0 100 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 50 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Blue  Andalusian  pen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,   Ind." 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 

Black  Spanish  cock — 

1st  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind. 

Black  Spanish  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Spanish  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  i^  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  <&  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 

Black  Spanish  pullet — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  N^w  London,  O. 

Black  Spanish  pen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O. 
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POLES. 

(Chas.  McClavei  New  London,  Ohio,  Jndge.) 

White  Crested  Black  ^»ck — 

1st  premium,  McClare  &  Smith.  New  London,  O f  1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 50 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bnmside,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

White  Crested  Black  hen—       • 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Horuung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium;  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

White  Crested  Black  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

2d  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 50 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind. 

White  Crested  Black  pullet— 

1st  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

2d  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 50 

3d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind. 

White  Crested  Black  pen — 

Ist  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Silver  Bearded  cock — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Silver  Bearded  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,   Greensburg,   Ind. 

Silver  Bearded  cockerel — 
No  awards. 

Silver  Bearded  pullet — 
No  awards. 

Silver  Bearded  pen — 
No  awards. 

HAMBUROS. 

Silver  Spangled  cock — 

1st  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyvill^,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Silver  Spangled  hen — 

1st  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 
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Silver  spangled  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  M.  H.  I»hares,  Slielbyville,  lud $2  00 

2d  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Frankfort,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  H.  A.  Danner.  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Silver  spangled  pullet — 

Ist  premium,  M.  H.  Pbares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  G.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hal^  Ind. 

Silver  spangled  pen^ 

1st  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  H.  A.  Danner,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

HOUDANS. 

Houdan  cock — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Qreensburg,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Houdan  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Horhung  &  Son,  Qre^isburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 2  00 

3d  pr^nium,  W.  C.  Brltton,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

Houdan  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  T.  B.  Poe,  Oakford,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  McGlnve  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

3d  premium,  W.  C.  Britton,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 

Houdan  pullet — 

1st  premium,  W.  C.  Britton,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Qreensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Houdan  pen — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 6  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Qreensburg,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  W.  C.  Britton,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

DOBKINGS. 

Silver  gray  cock — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 50 

2d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Silver  gray  hen — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  preuiium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 
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Sllyer  gra^*  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McClaye  &  Smith,  New  London,  O $1  00 

2d  premium,  Thos.  M.  cfampbell,  Darlington,  Ind 60 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Sllyer  gray  pullet — 

1st  premium,  McGlave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

2d  premium,  McGlaye  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 100 

3d  premium,  McClaye  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 

Silyer  gray  pen — 

1st  premium,  McClaye  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  McClaye  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 2  00 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Colored  cock — 
No  awards. 

Colored  hen — 
No  awards. 

Colored  cockerel — 
No  awards. 

Colored  pullet — 
No  awards. 

Colored  pen — 
No  awards. 

OAMKS. 

(Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio,  Judge.) 

Black-breasted  red  cock — 

1st  premium,  A.  M.  Area,  Burington,  Ky 1  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 60 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Black-breasted  red  hen — 

Ist  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Black-breasted  red  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  "Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 60 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Mllligan,  Ind 

Black-breasted  red  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 

Black-breasted  pen — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

3d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Milligan,  Ind 
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Pit  gtune  cock — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanlus,  Greensburg,  Ind f  1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Williams,  City 50 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greeusburg,  Ind 

Pit  game  hen — 

Ist  premium,  Wesley  Lauius,  Greensburg;  Ind S  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Williams,  City 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Williams,  City 

Pit  game  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Williams,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  H.  D.  Kramm,  City 50 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Williams,  City 

Pit  game  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius.  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  H.  D.  Kramm,  City 1  00 

3d  premium,  H.  D.  Kramm,  City. 

Pit  gtune  hen — 

Ist  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  No  award.  ' 

Cornish  Indian  cock — 

Ist  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  O.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind '. . . .       1  00 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Cornish  Indian  hen, — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  Ne^  London,  O 2  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

Cornish  Indian  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  H.  A.  Daniier,  Frankfort,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  City 50 

3d  premium,  C.  W.  Lisman,  Carlisle,  Ind 

Cornish  Indian  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  City 1  00 

3d  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  City 

Cornish  Indian  pen — 

1st  premium,  Johnson  &  Cresswell,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  H.  A.  Damier,  Frankfort,  Ind. .- 2-00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O ^ . . 

GAME  BANTAM.. 

Black-breasted  red  cock — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,   Fhos.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 
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Black-breasted  red  hen — 

Ist  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensbnrg,  Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind t  00 

Black-breasted  red  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 2  00 

2d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind. ^....      100 

3d  premium,  McKiimey  &  Cook,  City 

(Wesley  Lnnius,  Greensburg,  Judge.) 

Black-breasted  red  pullet — 

Ist  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McKinney  &  Cook,  City 2  00 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Black-breasted  red  pen — 

Ist  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campl>ell.  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McKinney  ft  Cook,  City 

Silver  duckwing  cock- — 

1st  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  ft  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Silver  duckwing  hen — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  ft  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  C.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 60 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 

Silver  duckwing  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 60 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 

Silver  duckwing  pullet — 

1st  premfum,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Silver  duckwing  pen — 

1st  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

Red  Pyle  cock — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

3d  premium,  Thos,  M,  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 
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Red  Pyle  hen — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell.  Darlin^on,  Ind 92  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 1  00 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Red  Pyle  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 60 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Red  Pyle  pullet— 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campl)ell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 1  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 

Red  Pyle  pen — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London;  O 

Brown  red  game  cock — 

Ist  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

2d  premiinn.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

Brown  red  game  hen — 

Ist  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 60 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Brown  red  game  cockerel — 
No  awards. 

Brown  red  game  pullet — 
No  awards. 

Brown  red  game  pen — 
No  awards. 

Red  Pyle  game  standard  cock — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Red  Pyle  game  standard  hen — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 60 

3d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Gre<}nsburg,  Ind 

Red  Pyle  game  standard  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

2d  premium,  Wesley  lianius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
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lied  I'yle  game  standard  pullet — 

1st  premiam,  Wesley  Lanius«  Oreensburg,  Ind |1  00 

2d  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

3d  premiura,  Welley  Lanius,  Oreensburg,  Ind 

Red  Pyle  game  standard  pen — 

1st  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 

JIANTAMS    OTHEB    THAN    GAME. 

Golden  Seabright  cock— 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

2d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vinoenne».  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  O.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 

Golden  Seabright  hen — 

1st  premium,  O.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  Ix)ndon,  0 200 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind l  00 

Golden  Seabright  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave.*  Smith,  New  London,  0 2  00 

3d  premium,  C.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Seabright  pullet— 

Ist  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Seabright  pen — 

Ist  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 500 

2d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00. 

3d  premium,  C.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 2  00 

Sliver  Seabright  cock — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Cajnpbell,  Darlington,  Ind 60 

2d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Silver  Seabright  hen — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  ft  Smith.  New  London,  0 100 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Silver  Seabright  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  ft  Smith,  New  London,  0 50 

8d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 
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Silver  Seabright  pullet — 

l8t  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind $100 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 60 

3d  premium,  Tlios.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Silver  Seabright  pen — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 

3d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

R.  C.  B.  African  cock — 

1st  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 60 

8d  premium,  Thos.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind. 

R.  C.  B.  African  hen — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  I^ondon,  O 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

R.  C.  B.  African  cockerel — 

Ist  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

R.  C.  B.  African  pullet— 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  !>.... 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

R.  C.  B.  African  pen — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 

(O.  L.  McCord,  Danville,  111.,  Judge.) 

m 

Buflf  Cochin  cock — 

Ist  premium,  W.  W.  Zike,  Morristown,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  hen — 

1st  premium,  W.  W.  Zike,  Morristown,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  C.  D.  Westmoreland,  Hall,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Zike,  Morristown,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McKlnney  &  Cook,  Indianapolis 1  00 
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Buff  CJochln  pnllet— 

Iflt  preoihim,  W.  W.  Zlke,  Morrlstown,  Ind $3  00 

2d  premium,  McKImiey  &  Cook,  City 2  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  pen — 

1st  premium,  W.  W.  Zike,  Morrlstown,  Ind. ." 6  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  McKinney  &  Cook,  City. . . , 2  00 

>Vhite  Cochin  cock— 

Ist  premium,  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 1  00 

White  Cochin  hen— 

1st  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00' 

3d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 1  (^ 

White  Cochin  cockerel — 

Ist  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

White  Cochin  pullet— 

1st  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 1  00 

White  Cochin  pen — 

Ist  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  ft  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  *  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

(W.  W.  Zike,  Morrlstown,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Black  Cochin  cock — 

Ist  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 100 

3d  premium,  W.  W.  Zike,  Morrlstown,  Ind 

Black  Cochin  hen — 

1st  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son.  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Cochin  cockerel — 

1st  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 2  00 

2d  premium,  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 1  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  ^  Son,  Shelbyville,  Jnd 
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Black  CJochln  pallet— 

1st  premium,  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo $3  00 

2d  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 2  00 

3d  premium.  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo 1  00 

Blach  Cochin  pen — 

1st  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 6  00 

2d  premium,  Will  J.  Blackman,  Hillside,  Mo '. 3  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 2  00 

Partridge  cock — 

1st  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  &  Son,  Shelbyyille,  Ind 50 

3d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 

Partridge  hen — 

Ist  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  ft  Son,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 

Partridge  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 1  00 

Partridge  pullet — 

1st  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  ft  Son,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 

Partridge  pen — 

let  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 1  00 

2d  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushvllle,  Ind 

3d  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale  ft  Son,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 

TUBKEY8. 

(T.  H.  Buck,  Fountaintown,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Bronze  cock — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  Veechdale,  Ky S  ^ 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  Veechdale,  Ky 2  00 

3d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Bronze  hen — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  Veechdale,  Ky 3  00 

2d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Bronze  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  Veechdale,  Ky 2  00 

3d  premium,  W.  C.  Britton,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 
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Bronze  pnllet — 

Ist  preuiium,  McCoy   Bros.,   Vineennes,    Ind $3  00 

2d  premium.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  Veechdale,  Ky 2  00 

3d  premium,  W.  C.  Britton,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

White  Holland  cock— 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown,  Ind 2  00 

3d  preuiium,  H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown,  Ind. 1  00 

White  Holland  hen—    ^ 

Ist  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown,  Ind 1  00 

White  Holland  cockerel — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 1  00 

White  Holland  pullet— 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

OEESE. 

Pair  Tolouse,  old — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  QO 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Sdn,  Judson,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Tolouse,  young — 

1st  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Embden,  old— 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Millignn,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Embden,  young — 

1st  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  Miss  May  Hollingsworth,  Olty 1  00 

Pair  Chinese,  old — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 300 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Honiung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Frankfort,  Ind 1  00 
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Pair  Chinese,  young — 

1st  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  O ^S  00 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  BurnBide,  Miliigan,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Miliigan,  Ind 1  00 

DUCKS. 

Pair  Pekin,  old— 

1st  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McClave  &  Sm4tb,  New  London,  0 100 

Pair  Pekin,  young — 

1st  premium,  H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Aylesbury,  old — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Miliigan,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Miliigan,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Aylesbury,  young — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Smiley  &  Burnside.  Miliigan,  ind 2  00 

3d  premium.  Smiley  &  Burnside,  Miliigan.  Ind : 1  00 

Pair  Rouen,  old — 

1st  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Pair  Rouen,  young — 

Ist  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  McClave  &  Smith,  New  London,  0 200 

3d  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 1  00 

GUINEAS. 

(Thomas  Hewes,  Indianapolis,  Judge.) 

Pair  guineas,  old — 

1st  premium.  Smiley  &  Bumside,  Miliigan,  Ind 3  00 

2d  preniium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind .• 1  00 

Pair  guineas,  young — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
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PIQSONS. 


Befit  display,  uot  less  than  ten  pairs  of  10  different  varieties,  all 
pure  bred — 

1st  preminni,  H.   A.   Daiiner,  Frankfort,   Ind *.  f  10  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  Ewald,  Cincinnati,  0 5  00 


AGRICULTURE. 

CLASS  55— PURE  BRED  CORN. 

(A.  L.  Wiancks,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Leaming — 

1st  premium,  W.  O.  Swain^  Arlington,  Ind $4  00 

2d  premium,  G.  L.  Kerlin,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler.  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

)k>one  County  White — 

IsLpremium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind *. 3  00 

3d  premium,  L.  Marshall  Vogler,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Johnson  County  White  Dent — 

1st  premium,  G.  L.  Kerlin,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  L.  P.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Riley's  favorite —  h 

Ist  premium,  C.  A.  Brown,, Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  G.  F.  Kerlin,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Twenty  ears  yellow  com — 

1st  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Twenty  ears  white  com — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  G.  F.  Kerlin,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Twenty  ears  any  other  variety — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 6  00 

3d  premium,  C.  A.  Brown,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Twenty  ears  white  flint  com — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Sanf  ord.  Greenfield,  Ind 8  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Sanf  ord,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 
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Ten  largest  ears,  any  variety — 

1st  premhun,  C.  A.  Brown,  Franklin,   Ind ^00 

2d  premium,  L.  Marshall  Yogler,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Ten  most  perfect  ears,  any  variety — 

1st  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  L.  Marshall  Vogler,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  O.  A.  Brown,  Franklin,  Ind l  00 

One  peck  white  rice  popcorn — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Qeo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

One  peck  red  rice  poi)com — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  liumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

One  peck  golden  popcorn — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00- 

3d  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 1  00 

One  peck  any  other  variety  popcorn — 

Ist  premium,  O.  P.  HoUingsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Sanford,  Greenfield,  Ind. 1  00 

Best  5-lb.  bundle  broom  com — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind *....'  50 

Best  and  most  meritorious  display  of  corn — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 25 

3d  premium,  P.  D.  Ck>llins,  Arlington,  Ind 15 


CLASS  56— GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 
(A.  M.  Stewart,  Madison,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Peck  Dawson's  gold  chaff  wheat— 

fst  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio $3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  preniium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  white  Australian  wheat — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marys^'ille,  Ohio 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 
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Peck  any  other  variety  white  wheat — 

let  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysviUe,  Ohio 3  00 

2d  premimn,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  P.  D.  CJoUiiis,  Arlington,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Mediterranean  wheat — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio* 8  00 

.  2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Nigger  wheat — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley^  Marysvllle,  Ohio 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Rudy  wheat — 

Ist  premium,  P.  D.  Collins,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Red  Fultz  wheat— 

Ist  preuiium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck-any  other  variety  red  winter  wheat — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 3  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  P.  D.  Ck)llins,  Arlington,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  spring  wheat,  any  variety — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

3d  preinium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  white  rye — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 200 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 60 

Peck  hlack  rye — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  P.  D.  Collins,  Arlington,  Ind 60 

Peck  white  oate — 

Ist  premium,  .T.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premliim,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 50 

Peck  black  oats — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

[tfl 
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Peck  red  rust-proof  oats — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarsnBnrllle,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  (Jeo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Tnd 50 

Peck  mixed  oats — 

1st  premium,  C4eo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Tnd 2  00 

2tl  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marys^illc,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  Sllverhull  buckwheat — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhnlia,  Oliio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  Japanese  buckwhent — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler.  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysYille,  Ohio 50 

Peck  fall  barley — 

Ist  premium,  h\  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Peck  t^pring  barley — 

iBt  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvillc.  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 

Peck  German  or  golden  millet — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysriUe,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  common  millet — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  Hungarian  millet — 

Ist  premium;  Geo.  M.  Rumler.  Mohawk.  Ind 2  0<J 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  preuiium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler.  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  any  other  variety  millet — 

Istpremium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marj'sville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  timothy  seed — 

1st  premium,  .f.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  i^rco.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 
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Peck  orchard  gi'ass  seed— 

1st  premiam,  Chas.  X.  liindley,  Salem,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rnmler,  Mohawk^  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler.  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  English  rye  grass  seed — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marystiile,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Uumler.  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Peck  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed — 

Isl  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  'jCO.  M.  Uumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Creo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  red  top  seed — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Kumler.  Mohawk,  Ii:d 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Oeo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  Mammoth  clover  seed — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  P.  D.  Ck>lliu8,  Arlington,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

Peck  red  clover  seed — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville.  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  P.  I>.  Collins,  Arlington.  Ind 50 

Peck  white  clover  seed — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 

Peck  Alsike  clover  seed — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Peck  alfalfa  clover  seed — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia.  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler.  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  crimson  clover  seed — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler;  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Essex  rope  seed — 

Isl  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rnmlor.  Mohawk,  Ind I  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M,  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 
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Peck  Kaffir  com — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Kockley,  Marysvllle,  Ohio 2  00 

2(1  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumlcr,  Mohawk.  Ind 1  00 

3(1  premium,  Geo.  M.  liumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  cow  peas,  any  variety — 

Ist  premium,  Greo.  M.  Ruiiilev.  Mohawk.  Ind 2  0C» 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Kumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  hoy  beans,  any  variety — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premiimi,  (Jeo.  M.  Rnmler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3(1  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk.  Ind 50 

Peck  t;ax  seed — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Mary8\illo.  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  h\  M.  Whipps,  Hyhalia,  Ohio JVO 

Peck  sunflower  seed — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

4th  premium,  McCoy  Bros.,   Vincennes,   Ind 60 

Peck  hemp  seed — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind. 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Peck  cane  seed,  any  variety — 

1st  premium,  P.  D.  Collins,  Arlington,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.   M.   Rumler,   Mohawk,   Ind 50 

Peck  broom  com  seed,  any  variety — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysvillc,  Ohio 50 

Best  4  stalks  white  barley  tobacco— 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d    premium,  Noaward. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 

Best  4  stalks  Ohio  seed  leaf  tobacco — 

1st  premium,  John  Marv(»l,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 

Best  4  stalks  General  Grant  tobacco — 

1st  premium,  John  Mai*vel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  OC 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Beet  display  graiu  In  the  straw  lot  lees  than  20  varieties  properly 
named  and  labeled — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 10  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 4  00 

Best  display  of  meadow  and  pasture  grasses.  Including  sedges  and 
clover,  not  less  than  20  varieties,  properly  named  and  labeled — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  J.  h.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio ' 5  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 3  00 

Best  display  and  collection  seeds  by  1  exhibitor — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 8  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Ilumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 4  00 

Best  display  and  collection  of  farm  products  by  any  county,  society 
or  individual  in  the  State  of  Indiana — 

•  ]8t premium,  J.  D,  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 60  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 40  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 20  00 


Class  57— VEGETABLES. 
(A.  M.  Stewart,  Madison,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Three  white  egg  plants — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio $2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 60 

Three  New  York  purple  egg  plants — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byfialia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 60 

Six  best  cucumbers  — 

1st  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whapley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 60 

Three  cauliflowers — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  W.  J.  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Six  ears  early  sweet  com — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.   Rumler,   Mohawk,   Ind 50 
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Six  ears  late  sweet  com — 

1st  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingswortb,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2«l  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingswortb,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Two  Hubbard  squasb — 

1st  premium,  Jobn  Marrel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingswortb,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Wbipps,  Bybalia,  Obio 50 

Two  Boston  marrow  squasb — 

Ist  premium,  F.  M.  Wbipps,  Bybalia,  Obio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Jobn  L.  Baker,  Sbelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Jobn  L.  Baker,  Sbelbyyille,  Ind 50 

Two  Marblebead  squasb — 

1st  premium,  Jobn  L.  Baker,  Sbelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Jobn  L.  Baker,  Sbelbyyille,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Wbitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Two  Essex  Hybrid  squasb — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Wbitesides,  Franklin,  Ind : 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Obio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Jobn  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 50 

Two  red  Hubbard  squasb — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Wbipps,  Bybalia,  Obio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Jobn  L.  Baker,  Sbelbyville,  lud 100 

3d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Two  summer  erookneck  squash — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Wbitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  P.  D.  Collins,  Arlington,  Ind. 1  00 

3d  premium,  Jobn  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

Two  Kersbaws — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Wbaley  &  Son,  Sbelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Wbitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Largest  and  heaviest  squasb — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Sanford,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 100 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Three  field  pumpkins — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Jobn  L.  Baker,  Sbelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Wbitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Largest  and  heaviest  pumpkin — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Three  drumhead  cabbage — 

1st  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelby villi^,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,   Byhalia,  Ohio 60 

Three  flat  Dutch  cabbage — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelby ville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 50 

Three  early  cabbage — 

Ist  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Three  red  cabbage — 

1st  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  O.  P.  HolUngsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Half -peck  lima  beans,  green  (shelled) — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

Half -peck  lima  beans,  dry  (shelled) — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  (X) 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Humler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  white  marrowfat  beans — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  (X) 

2d  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  06 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  white  Navy  beans — 

1st  premium,  (Jeo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  -Ind "  2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  white  kidnoy  beans — 

Ist  premium,  F.  M.    Whipps.   Byhalia,   Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  golden  cluster  wax  beans — 

Ist  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  (Jeo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Jolin  A.-  Wilson,  Olney,  111 50 

One-half  peck  early  Valentine  wax  beans — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  (Jeo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 
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One-half  peck  colored  kidney  beans— r 

1st  preuilum,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 60 

One-half  pecrk  garden  peas,  dry  (shelled) — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premiunw  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 60 

One-half  peck  white  marrowfat  peas  (shelled) — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Uumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  €reo.  M.  Riimler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  of  peppers  for  pickling — 

Ist  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  O.  P.  Hoilingsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind lOO 

.  3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 60 

Peck  red  tomatoes — 

1st  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport.  Ind. 2  (X) 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

lied  purple  tomatoes — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.    No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 

Peck  yellow  tomatoes-- 

■ 

1st  premium,  O.  P.  Hoilingsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  (X> 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Threo  largest  and  best  nutmeg  melons — 
-     1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premiiun.  No  award. 
Three  largest  and  best  muskmelons — 

1st  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Three  largest  and  best  Gypsy  watermelons — 

Ist  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  prendum,  W.  J.  George,  Indianaiwlis,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
Three  largest  and  best  Indiana  Sweetheart  melons — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  St  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind ?  00 

2<1  premium,  No  award. 

3d  premium.  No  award. 
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Three  largest  and  best  white  Icing  melons — 

Ist  premium,  W.  J.  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  *  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  display  celery — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  III 2  00 

8d  premium,  No  award. 

Best  and  largest  collection  tomatoes — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Auguista,   Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

3d  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 1  00 

Best  and  largest  display  muskmelons — 

Ist  premium,  John    Marvel,    New   Augusta,    Ind 3  00 

2d  pi-endum,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind ;. . . .      2  00 

3d  preniiujn,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 1  00 

Best  and  largest  display  watermelons — 

Ist  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  W.  J.  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Best  and  largest  display  peppers — 

1st  premium,  O.  P.  HoUlngsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind T. 1  00 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 60 

Largest  and  best  collection  vegetables — 

1st  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 15  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 5  00 


Class  58--POTATOES. 
(U.  M.  Stewart,  Madison,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Peck  Early  Rose  potatoes — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesldes,  Franklin,  Ind $2  00 

2d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelb^-ville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Peck  Early  Ohio— 

Istpremium,  F.  M,  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  White  Ohio— 

Ist  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesldes,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  lu  Keckley.  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 60 
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Peck  Bliss  Triumph — 

Ist  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind T  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Uncle  Sam — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  BYanklln,  Ind 50 

Peck  Potentate — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Kecklej.  Marysville.  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  ShelbyylUe,  Ind 50 

Peck  White  Elephant— 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Beauty  Hebron — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvillQ,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 1  00 

8d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

'Peek  Rural  New  York  No.  2 — 

Ist  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyrille,  Ind. 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind. 50 

Peck  Queen  of  the  West — 

1st  premiujn,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind. 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyville,  Ind...' 50 

Peck  Eiopire  State — 

ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio •. . .  2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps.  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk.  Ind 50 

Peck  Green  Mountain — 

Ist  premium,  F.  M.   Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  preiiiium,  Abraham  Bros.,  Martinsville,  Ind 1  00 

34l  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  B^nklln,  Ind 50 

Peck  Bovee — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Abraham   Bros.,    Martinsville,   Ind 50 

Peck  Irish  Cobbler — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo,  M,  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 
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Peck  New  York  Pearl — 

1st  premium,  John  L.  JBaker,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesidee,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk.  Ind 60 

Peck  Early  Puritan — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind. 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

-Sd  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Pride  of  the  Field— 

1st  premium,  €reo.  M.  Ilumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Peck  Carman  No.  3 — 

1st  premium,  Abraham  Bros.,  Martinsville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio ]  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Peck  Carman  No.  1 — 

Ist  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Peck  Sir  Walter  Raleigh— 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Peck  Red  Seneca  Beauty — 

Ist  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Peck  White  Seneca  Beauty — 

Ist  premium,  Abraham  Bros.,  Martinsville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Abraham  Bros.,  Martinsville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 60 

Peck  Blue  Victor— 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Peck  Early  Michigan — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio ' 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Burbank  Seedling — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio , 200 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 60 
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Peck  Early  Vaaghn — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Best  collection  Irish  potatoes,  to  include  single  exhibits — 

1st  premium,  F.  ^.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 6  00 

2d  preiiiium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 4  00 

3d  premium,  Gea  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  yellow  sweet  potatoes — 

1st  premium,  Walter  W,  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  Walter  W.  CJole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 60 

Peck  red  sweet  potatoes — 

1st  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 60 

Peck  yams,  any  variety — 

1st  premium,    John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  A,  Wilson,  Olney,  111 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 60 

Display  of  sweet  potatoes — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 8  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 1  00 

CLASS  59—ROOT  CROPS. 
(U.  M.  Stewart,  Madison,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Six  purple  top  turnips — 

Ist  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio ^ $2  QD 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 60 

Six  any  other  variety  turnips — 

"Ist  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesldes,  Franl^lin,  Ind 60 

Six  carrots  for  table  use — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2fl  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesldes,  P'ranklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 60 

Six  carrots  for  stock — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesldes,  Franklin,  Ind 60 

Six  roots  salsify — 

l8t  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 
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2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelby vllle,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  P.  M.  Whipps,  Byballa,  Oliio 50 

Six  roots  liofseradish —  ^ 

1st  premium,  W.  J.  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingsworth,  New.  Augusta,  Ind ^ .  1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

Six  long  red  table  beets — 

1st  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyville,  Ind ; 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitcsides,  Franklin,  InS 1  00 

3d  premiujn,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Six  turnip  beets — 

1st  premium,  F. .  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,   Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Three  sugar  beets— 

1st  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  06 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premiujn,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 60 

Three  red  mangelwortzel — 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohib 2  00 

2d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premiiun,  John  L.  Baker,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Six  parsnips — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

Six  turnip  radishes  for  summer — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Six  turnip  radishes  for  winter — 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Six  long  summer  radishes — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind ; .  1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Six  long  winter  radishes — 

1st  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 2  00 

2(1  premium,  P.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind. 50 

Peck  Prizetaker  onions —  ' 

1st  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 50 
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Peck  yellow  Globe  onions — 

l8t  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvlUe,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  K.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 1  00 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind '  50 

Peck  red  Globe  onions — 

1st  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olnej',  111 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvlUe,  Ohio 1  00 

ad  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia.  Ohio 50 

Peck  yellow  Danvers  onions — 

1st  premium,  F,  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio. .  / 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

8d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Peck  red  Wethersfield  onions — 

Ist  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  O.  P.  Hollingsworth,  New  Augusta,  Ind 50 

Peck  red  Rocca  onions — 

1st  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Peck  potato  onions — 

Ist  premium,  McCoy     Bros.,  Yincennes,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

One-half  peck  yellow  onion  sets — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  J.  W.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  white  onion  sets — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Sons,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  red  onion  sets — : 

Ist  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesldes,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

3d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,   Ind 50 

Best  display  onions,  all  varieties — 

l8t  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalla,  Ohio 3  00 

2d  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

3d  premium,  John   A.   Wilson,   Olney,   111 2  00 

Largest  and  best  display  root  crops,  all  varieties— 

1st  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

*       2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 
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HOETICUI.TTTEE. 

CLASS  60— FRUITS. 
(H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

AFFLE8. 

Fifteen  varieties  for  home  use — 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind $15  00 

2d  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 10  00 

Ten  varieties  for  market — 

Ist  premium,  Wm.  B.  Robinson,  Vincennes,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 6  00 

Five  varieties  for  culinary  purposes — 

Ist  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 3  00 

Plate  most  beautiful — 

1st  premium,  James  M.  Zion,  Clarks.  Hill,  Ind 2  50 

2d  premium,  Wm.  B.  Robinson,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  largest,  any  kind — 

1st  premium,  James  M.  Zion,  Clarks  Hill,  Ind 2  50 

2d    premium.  No  award. 
Plate  yellow  transparent — 

1st,  premium,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  red  Strachan — 

1st  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Chris  King   1  00 

Plate  Sweet  Bough — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  TetofEky— ' 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  Golden  sweet — 

Ist  premium,  Walter  W.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

2d  prejnium,  Frank  Moffitt,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Duchess — 

Ist  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Frank  Moflitt,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Red  Beitigheimer— 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Maiden  Blush— 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 160 

2d  premium,  Reed  ^  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 
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Plate  Wealthy— 

l8t  premium,  Chris  King,  Rnshvllle,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  John  Marvel,  New  Augusta,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Roxbury  Russet — 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Sweet  Russet — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 

Plate  Qravensteln — 

1st  premium,  Walter  W.  CJole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Benonl — 

1st  premlilm,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind • 1  60 

2d  premium,  Chris  King,  Rusfivllle,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Gideon— 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award.    * 

Plate  Fameuse  or  Snow — 

Ist  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind ; 1  60 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood.  Ind. 1  00 

Plate  Peck's  Pleasant — 

1st  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind. 1  60 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Plate  Western  Beauty  Summer  Rambo — 

1st  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  GrlmQS  Golden — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  B.  Robinson,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Wolf  River— 

1st  premium,  J.  W.  Daubenspeck,  Carmel,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clarks  Hill,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Autumn  Strawberry — 

Ist  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,   Franklin,  ind 1  00 

Plate  Mcintosh  Red— 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 

Plate  T^'enty  Ounce — 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  Jas.  Brewster,  Corydon,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Fall  Wine— 

1st  premium,  Geo.   W.   Burton,   Orleans,   Ind 160 

2d  premium,  Jas.  Brewster,  Corydon,  Ind. 1  00 
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Plate  Belmont — 

1st  preminm,  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 

Plate  Bailey's  Sweet — 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  Frank  Moffltt,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

1*1  ate  Washington  Strawberry — 

1st  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Chris  King,  RushviUe,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Lyman  Pumpkins  Sweet — 

1st  premium,  Evan   Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2a  preiiiiuin,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,   Ind 1  00 

Plate  Shenango — 

1st  premiimi,  Evan   Swift.   Franklin,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premi«m,  Ueed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind , . . .       1  00 

IMate  White  Pippin— 

1st  premium,  Clias.  X.  Llndley,  Salem,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,   Ind 1  00 

Plate  Moore's  Sweet — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan   Swift,  BYanklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Rambo — 

1st  premium.  Chas.  N.  Llndley,  Salem,  Ind 1  50 

2(1  premium.  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

IMate  Wagener — 

1st  premium,  Evan    Swift,    Franklin,    Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  B.  F.  (^ole,  Trafalgar.  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Baltzby  Bau'ghman's  Sweet — 
Is-t  premium.  No  aw.ard. 
2d  preminm,  No  award. 

Plate  Hubbardston — 

1st  preminm,  Evan   Swift,  Franklin,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood.  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Rhode  Island  Greening — 

1st  premium,  Reed   &  Fielding,   Glenwood,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  .1  W.  Daubenspeok,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Red  Canada — 

1st  premium,  Rred  &  Fielding,   Glenwood,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Plate  Roman  Stem — 

1st  premium,  (Mias.  N.  Lindley,  Salem,  Ind 1  50 

•  2d  premium,  G(h).  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Tomkin's  King— 

1st  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  C:ole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

[13] 
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Plate  Yellow  Belleflower — 

1st  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Ck>le,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Cider  .Sweet— 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 

Plate  Fallwater— 

Ist  premium,  Jas.  Brewster,  Gorydon,  Ind ' 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Baldwin— 

1st  premium,  Chris  King,  Rushville,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Talman  Sweet — 

1st  premium,  B^yan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,   Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Vandevere — 

1st  premium.  Reed  &  Field^ig*  Glenwood  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Abraham  Bros.,  Martinsville,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Northwestern  Greening — 

1st  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  S.  T.  S.  Williams,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Westfleld— 

Ist  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Evan    Swift,    Franklin,    Ind 1  00 

Plate  English  Russet— 

1st  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zlon,  Clarks  Hill,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,   Ind 1  00 

Plate  Rome  Beauty — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  B.  Robinson,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Mann — 

1st  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Chris   King,    Rushville,    Ind 1  00 

Plate  Northern  Spy — 

1st  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Chas.  N.  Lindley,  Salem,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Jonathan — 

1st  premium.  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Geo.   W.   Burton,   Orleans,   Ind 100 

Plate  Pewaukee — 

Ist  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clarks  Hill,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Canada  Reinette — 

Ist  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zlon,  Clarks  Hill,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
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Plate  Wlnesap—  ! 

1st  premimn,  Wm.  B.  Robinson,  Vlncennes,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Geo.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Ben  Davis — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  B.  Robinson,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Ghas.  N.  Lindley,  Salem,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Willow  Twig— 

1st  premium,  Chas.  N.  Lindley,  Salem,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Gano — 

1st  premium,  Frank  Moffitt,  Garmel,  Ind. 1  50 

2d  premium,  James  Brewster,  Corydon,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Lansingburg — 

1st  premium,  Eivan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Mammoth  Black  Twig — 

1st  premium,  Wm:  B.  Robinson,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  York  Imperial — 

1st  premium,  Jas.  Brewster,  Corydon,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Newton  Spitzenburg — 

1st  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  Arkansas  Black — 

1st  premium,  John  A.   Wilson,   Olney,   111 1  60 

2d  premium,  John  A.  Wilson,  Olney,  111. 
Plate  Indiana  Favorite — 

1st  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

2d    premium,  J.  W.  Daubenspeck,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Crawford — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  Rail's  Genet— 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind. 
Plate  Missouri  Pippin — 

1st  premium,  Frank   Moflitt,    Carmel,    Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Stark— 

1st  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Longfleld— 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 
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Plate  Plumb's  Cider— 

1st  preminm,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Pommegrls — 

Ist  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zlon,  Clarks  Hill,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  American  Beauty — 

1st  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zion.  Clarks  Hill,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

CBAB   ATPLES. 

Five  varieties  crab  apples — 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,   Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Hyslop — 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan    Swift,    Franklin,    Ind 1  00 

Plate  Martba — 

Ist  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind I  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Whitney— 

Ist  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Kentucky  Red  Cider — 

Ist  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Orleans,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Van  Wyck,  Sweet— 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  Snyder — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  Transcendent — 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,   BYanklin,  Ind 1  00 


FEARS. 

Five  varieties  for  family  use — 

1st  premium,  Evan    Swift,    Franklin,    Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 3  00 

Five  varieties  for  market — 

1st  premium,  Jas.  Brewster,  Corydon,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  B.  Robinson,  Vincennes.  Ind 3  00 
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Plate  Bartlett— - 

1st  premium,  Emmett   Davis,   Plainfleld,    Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,   Ind 1  00 

Plate  Aiijou — 

lat  premium.  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  lieed  &  Fielding,   Glenwood,   Ind 1  00 

Plate  Flemish— 

1st  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind , •• . .       1  00 

Plate  Angouleme  (Duchess) — 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,   Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Heed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Howell— 

Ist  premium,  II.  II.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  B.  A.  Eickhoff,  Wanamaker,   Ind 1  00 

Plate  Kelffer— 

Ist  premium,  Chris  King,  Rushville,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Louise  Bon —  . 

1st  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  7>remlum,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Sheldon— 

Ist  premium,  II.  H.  Swain,  Soutfi  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Robert  Nicur,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Seekel— 

1st  premium,  Frank  Moffitt,  Carmel,  Ind. 1  50 

2d  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,   Glenwood,   Ind 100 

Plate  Lawrence — 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,   Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  .*. 1  00 

Plate  Winter  Nells— 

1st  premium,  Evan   Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Vicar— 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  II.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Buffum — 

1st  premium,  Emmett  Davis,  P^ainfield,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Arnold — 

1st  premium,  W.  W.  Co\e,  Trafalgar,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Frank  Moftitt,  (Carmel,  Ind t  (M) 

Plate  Garbcr — 

1st  premium,  Jas.  Brewster,  Corydon,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  S.  T.   S.   Williams,   Knightstown.    Ind I  00 
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Plate  Koonce — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Clapp's  Favorite — 

l^t  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Plate  Bose — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  pfemium,  No  award. 
Plate  Boussock — 

Ist  premium,  Emmitt  Davis,  Plalnfleld,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Tyson — 

Istpremiimi,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Clairgean — 

1st  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Vermont  Beauty — 

1st  premium,  Frank  Moffltt,  Carmel,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Worden  Sechel — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Plate  Onandago— 

1st  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  White  Deyenne — 

1st  premium,  Emmctt  Davis,    Plainfield,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

PEA.CHES. 

Six  varieties  for  any  purpose — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind ; 2  00 

Three  varieties  for  market  use — 

1st  premiiun,  B.  F.  Ck)le,  Trafalgar,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Clings— 

1st  premium,  Evan  Swift,   Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Freestones — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Cole,  Trafalgar,   Ind 1  00 
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Plate  seedlings  not  exhibited  before — 

Ist  premium,  W.  W.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  B.  F.  CJole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Blberta— 

Ist  premium,  Jas.  Brewster.  Corydon,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

QUINCES. 

Best  collection,  not  less  than  3  varieties — 

1st  premium,  Mark  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Olarks  Hill,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Orange  Quince — 

1st  premium,  S.  T.  S.  Williams,  Knlghtstown,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premiiun,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Meeche's  Prolific— 

1st  premium,  W.  JJ.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Champion — 

1st  premium,  Chris.  King,  Rushville,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind • 1  00 

Plate  Missouri  Mammoth — 

Ist  premium,  EJvan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 


GRAFE8. 

Six  varieties  for  family  use — 

1st  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 5  00 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 3  00 

Six  varieties  for  market — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  K.  Muuson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 5  00 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind * 3  00 

Five  clusters,  any  kind — 

Ist  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Worden — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  K.  Munson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Concord — 

1st  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Wilder— 

1st  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
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Plate  Duchess — 

1st  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson.  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Plate  Brighton— 

1st  premium,  Itobert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  II.  II.  Swain.  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Salem— 

1st  premium,  Robert.  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind '.       1  50 

2d  premium,   Sylvester  Johnson,   Irvington,   Ind 1  00 

Plate  Lindley— 

1st  premium,  Sylvesiter  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Plate  Pocklington — 

1st  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Niagara — 

1st  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Diamond — 

1st  premium,  Robert  Nicar,   South  Bend,  Ind. 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain.  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Vergennes — 

1st  premium,  Sylv(»ster  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Wm.  K.  Munson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 1  00 

Plate  McPlke— 

1st  premium,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,   Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Delaware — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  K.  Munson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 1  50 

2d  premium,  Uoi>erT  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Agawam — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Berid,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Catawba — 

1st  premiu.n,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

i*late  Woodruff  Red — 

1st  premium,  Robert  Xicar,  South  Bend,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Rol>ert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plato  Moore  8  Early — 

1st  preniium,  RolHM't  Nicnr.   South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plato  Ives — 

1st  premium.  .Sylvester  Johnson.   Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Roi)ert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 
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Plate  Ganiian — 

1st  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvlngton,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award, 
riate  Wyoming  Red — 

Ist  premium,  Robert  Niear,  South  Bend,   Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Johnson — 

Ist  premium,  Sylvoster  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 100 

Plate  Empire  State — 

1st  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Cunipbell — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  K.  Munson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 1  50 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  hothouse. — 

hst  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Inington 1  00 

I*late  setHllings  not  nan*ed — 

1st  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Isabella — 

Ist  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premiucm,  II.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Brilliant— 

1st  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson.  Irvington 1  50 

2(1  premium,  No  award. 
Plato  vireen  Mountain — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  K.  Munson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 1  50 

2d  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind , .       100 

Best  collection  grown  by  exhibitor — 

iKt  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  irvington,  Ind 10  00 

2d  premium,  Robert  Nicar,   South  Bend,  Ind 5  00 

M ISCELLANEOUS. 

Plate  persinmions— 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  W.  W.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  i>awpaws — 

1st  premium,  B.  F.  Cole,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  S.  T.  S.  Williams,  Knlghtstown 1  00 

Collection  native  nuts  not  less  .than  5  varieties — 

Ist  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind , 2  00 

2d  premium,  Abraham  Bros.,  Martinsville,  Ind 1  00 
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Beet  and  most  artistic  display  of  fruit  by  any  county  society  In 
Indiana,  agricultural  or  horticultural ;  must  be  grown  in  county — 

1st  premium,  St  Joseph  Hor.  Soc.,  South  Bend 50  00 

2d  premium,  Marion  CJo.  Hor.  Soc.,  city 40  00 

Best  and  most  artistic  display  of  fruits  grown  and  exhibited  by  one 
indi vidua!  in  Indiana,  not  less  than  15  varieties — 

1st  premium,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 30  00 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind '. 15  00 

3d  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glen  wood,  Ind 15  00 

CLASS  61— PIANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
(Theo.  Bock,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Judge.) 

PLAIVTS. 

Ten  palms — 

1st  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City |10  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Twenty  ferns  and  lycopodiums — 

1st  premium,  Wm.  Billingsly,  City 15  00 

2d  premium,  E.  A.   Nelson,  City 10  00 

Two  specimens  sprengreii — 

1st  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Twenty  variagated  show  plants — 

1st  premium,  B.  A.  Nelson,  City 10  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Ten  blooming  begonias — 

1st  premium,  B.  A.  Nelson,  City 6  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Ten  foliage  begonias — 

Ist  premium,  Baur  &  Smith,  City 7  00 

2d  premium,  B.  A.  Nelson,  City 4  00 

Two  vases  filled,  either  iron  rustic  or  wire — 

Ist  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 8  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Two  specimens  Boston  ferns — 

1st  premium,  B.  A.  Nelson,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Baur  &  Smith,  City 4  00 

Best  arrangement  of  plants  and  fancy  basket — 

1st  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 10  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Billlngsley,  City 6  00 

Display  and  arrangement  of  shop  plants — 

1st  premium;  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 35  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.  Billingsly,  City 25  00 
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FIRST    FLOBAX   DAY. 

Two  floral  arrangements — 

1st  premium,  John  Reiman,  City 25  00 

2d  premium,  E.  A.   Nelson^  City 15  00 

Two  baskets — 

Ist  premium,  Jolin  Heiman,  City 15  00 

2d  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 10  00 

Collection  cut  roses — 

1st  premium,  W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  John  Reiman,  City 10  00 

Collection  cut  flowers — 

1st  premium,  W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind 15  00 

2d  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 10  00 

Collection  dahlias — 

ist  premium,  John  Reiman,  City 10  OU 

2d  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 5  00 

SECOND   I'LORAL  DAY. 

Collection  cut  gladioli — 

1st  premium,  John  Reiman,  City 15  00 

2d  premimn,   W.   W.   Coles,   Kokomo,   Ind 10  00 

3d  premium,  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 5  00 

Original  show  arrangement  of  flowers — 

Ist  premium,  John  Reiman,  City 50  00 

2d  premium,  Wm.   Billngsley,   City , 50  00 

3d  premium,  Wm.    Billingsley,   City 35  00 

4th  premium,  E.  A.   Nelson,  City 15  00 

Three  bouquets — 

1st  premium.  John  Reiman,   City 12  00 

2d  praemlum.  E.  A.  Nelson,  City 8  00 

3d  premium,  W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind 4  00 

CLASS   62— AMATEUR. 

Collection  begonias — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  City ' $4  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Collection  foliage  plants — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  climbing  and  trailing  plants — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  City b  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Specimen  geraniums — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  City 3  OO 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 
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CUT    FLOWERS. 

Collection,  geraninms — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Alary  E.  Sullivan,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Art  Edmunds,  City 2  00 

Collection  cut  flowers — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.   Art  Edmunds,   City 4  00 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  verbenas — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Art  Edmunds,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  City 3  00 

Collection  dahlias — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Art  Edmunds,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

Collections  gladioli — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Art  Edmunds,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Rend,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  cannas — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Art  Edmunds,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  City 2  00 

Twelve  carnations — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Art  Edmunds,  City .'. .      3  00 

2d  premium,  Mary  J.  Flick.  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Two  bouquets  of  garden  flowers — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Art  Edmunds,  City. 4  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

CLASS  63— BEES  AND  HONEY. 

(l^eua  A.  Kimmell,  Ligonier,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Beat  display  of  bees  and  honey,  apiar>'  products,  supplies  and  ap- 
pliances, tlie  an*angement,  ijuality  and  decoration  of  display  to 
be  considered — 

l.st  premium,  C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  City $25  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Uumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 15  00 

od  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 10  00 

CIiASS  (H-  -TABLE  LUXURIES. 
(Mrs.  S.  W.  I)un;jjan.  Franklin.  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Home  made  cheeses — 

1st  preniiuni,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers.  City $1  50 

2d  preuiiuni,  Mrs.  M.   E.  Myers,  Cambridge  City 75 

Fancy  cheese— 

IsL  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood.  Southport,  Ind 75 
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Maple  syrup  lu  most  marketable  shape — 

Isl  pieiniuin,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake,  Bdlnburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Geo.  M.  Humler,  Mohawk,  Ind.  ..^ 100 

Mapie  sugar — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  lN.  A.  Ford,  Olty ; 2  00 

2d  premium,  ^Irs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 

Bread,  wheat,  yeast — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  U.  L.  Hurlburt,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap',  liafayette 1  00 

Bread,  wheat,  saltrising — 

1st  premium,  Miss  May  Allison,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Alice  V.  Ilatton,  City 75 

Urahain  bread,  yeast — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  .1.  Sanders,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Miss  May  Hollingsworth,  City 75 

Whole  wheat  bread — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers.  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Stewart,  City 75 

Soda  biscuit — 

1st  premium,  Alice  v.  Hatton,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 75 

Veast  biscuit — 

1st  prf^mium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hurllnirt,  City 75 

C?orn  gems — 

Isi  premium,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Drake,  Kdinburg,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 75 

Dozen  rolls— 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Gleasou,  Irvlngton,  Ind 1  50 

2it  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 75 

Ginger  bread — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Drake,  Edinbnrg,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 75 

Ginger  cookies — 

Jst  premium,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hoss,  City ,    1  50 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood.  Southport,  Ind 75 

Fig  cake — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2(1  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Flick,  Ijawrence,  Ind 75 

I>nyer  cake,  caramel,  orange — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2(1  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  00 

Layer  calvo,  caramel,  chocolate — 

2d  premium;  Alice  V.  Hatton,  City 1  00 
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Marble  loaf  cake — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2(1  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Iiid 1  00 

Wliite  Mountain  cake — 

Ist  premium,.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Cocoa  nut  cake — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  .lerome  Dunlap,  liafayette,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock, 'Soutliport,  Ind 1  00 

Sunshine  cake — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,'  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

Angel's  food — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Hatton,  City 1  00 

Hickory  nut  loaf  cake — 

1st  premium,  Adft  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

Hickcry  nut  layer  cake — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stewart,  City 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

Fruit  cake — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  li.  L.  Hurlburt,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

White  fruit  cake — 

1st  premiujn,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock.  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

White  cake— 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  layer — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  loaf — 

1st  premium,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  City .' 1  60 

2d  premium,  Ada  U.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

Crullers — 

Ist  premium,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hurlburt,  City , 1  00 

Cookies — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 1  60 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 


1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hurlburt,  City 1  00 
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Meringues — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Powers,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Miss  May  Hollingsworth,  City 1  00 

Clieese  straws — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  City 1  00 

Apple  pie — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Sanders,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 60 

Peacli  pie — 

1st  premium,  Jennie  H.  Diroke,  Soutliport,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Martha  Belles,  City 50 

Lemon  pie — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Alice  Y.  Hatton,  City 50 

Sugar  pie — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City -. 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  city 50 

Pumpkin  pie — 

1st  premium,  Martha  Belles,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Hatton 50 

Cherry  pie — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Hatton,  City. 1  00 

2d  premium,  Martha  Belles,  City 50 

Plum  pie — 

1st  premium,  Miss  May  Hollingsworth,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 50 

Saratoga  chips — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hurlburt,  City. 1  00 

2d  premium,  Fannie  B.  Murray,  City 50 

Spiced  peaches — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Stewart,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Stewart,  City 50 

Spaced  cherries — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind. 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 50 

Spiced  pears — 

1st  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 1-00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Myers,  Cambridge  City 50 

Sweet  pickles — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Myers,  Cambridge  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

Mixed  pickles — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Stewart,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport .- 75 
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Pickles,  cucumber — 

let  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hurlburt,  City 75 

Peacli  pickles — 

1st  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 75 

Pear  pickles — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Stewart,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 75 

Tomato  catsup,  not  less  than  1  pint — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  MaiT  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hurlburt,  City 50 

Cucumber  catsup,  not  less  than  1  pint — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sanders,  City 50 

Chili  sauce,  not  less  than  1  pint — 

1st  premium.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Galpin,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  It.  L.  Hurlburt,  City 50 

Boston  baked  beans — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Stewart,  City 1  50 

2d  premiimi,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  City 50 

Collection  French  candies — 

.   l8t  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premlmn,  Fannie  E.  Murray,  City 1  00 

Collection  Jellies — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  M.  10.  Myers,  Cambridge  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

Preserves,  collection — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Myers,  Cambridge  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 3  00 

3d  premium.  No  award. 

Fruit  butter,  collection — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Myers,  Cambridge  City 5  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
3d  premium,  No  award. 

Canned  fruit  collection — 

•      1st  premium,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Myers,  Cambridge  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

3d  premium,  No  award. 


• 


PROFESSIONAL    COOKING. 

Best  collection  cakes — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southiwrt,  Ind 2  50 

2d  premlmn,  Mra.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  25 
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• 

Best  collection  candies — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  Miss  May  HoUingsworth,  City 1  00 

Fanciest  gelatin  dessert — 

1st  premium,  Miss  May  HoUingsworth,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Ada  A.  Norwood,  Southport,  Ind 1  00 

Fancy  bread  for  evening  refreshment — 

1st  premium.  Miss  May  HoUingsworth,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 75 

Fancy  dessert  for  evening  refreshment — 

1st  premium.  Miss  May  HoUingsworth,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 60 

Fancy  relish  for  evening  refreshment — 

1st  premium.  Miss  May  HoUingsworth,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  City 50 


CLASS  65--KNITTED  AND  CROCHET  WORK. 
(Margaret  J.  Craighead,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Crochet  beaded  bag — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio $1  50 

2d  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 75 

Infant's  afghan — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 50 

Infant's  socks  display — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 50 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Pair  silk  stockings,  hand  knit — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Ilulda  D.  Field,  Greeiisburg,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Pair  woolen  mittens,  hand  knit — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1.00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Infant's  crochet  sack — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium.  Mrs.  Ilulda  D.  Field.  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Couch  cover,  crochet — 

1st  premium,  Mar>'  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Tnd 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

[HI 
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Couch  cover,  knit — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Crochet  skirt — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Carriage  robe,  crochet — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Carriage  robe,  knit — 

Ist  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Silk  purse — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Miss  May  Allison,  City 50 

Infant's  silk  cap — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  MUIer,  Mt  Giliad,  Ohio 50 

Lady*s  shawl,  knit — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Lady's  scarf,  knit — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Giliad,  Ohio 76 

Lady*s  shawl,  crochet — 

1st  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City I  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Lady's  scarf,  crochet — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium.  Miss  Famiie  Miner,  City 75 

Slippers,  knit  or  crochet — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  El  wood,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 75 

Infant's  kimona  Jacket — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

CLASS  60— LACE,  HANDMADE. 
(Margaret  J.  Craighead,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Best  specimen  point  lace — 

1st  premium,   Fannie   Miner,   City $2  00 

"^                        2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 1  00 

Best  kerchief  point  lace — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 60 
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Best  collar  point  lace — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Best  display  point  lace,  five  pieces  or  more — 
1st  premium,  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award.  • 

Best  specimen  Battenburg — 

1st  premium,  Minnie  J.  Harrod,  City 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind ; 75 

Best  specimen  Duchess — 

1st  premium.  Miss  Fannie  Miner,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berry  man,  Tipton,  Ind 75 

Best  specimen  Honiton — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Laura  L.  Cadwallader,  City 75 

Best  specimen  Flemish — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  El  wood,  Ind ', 75 

Best  specimen  applique — 

1st  premium,  Fannie  Miner,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 75 

Best  specimen  Bruges — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  EHwood.  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio "^  75 

Best  specimen  Tenneriffe — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 75 

Best  specimen  Guipure  netting — 

1st  premium,  Laura  L.  Cadwallader,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berry  man,  Tipton,  Ind 75 

Best  specimen  Marie  Antoinette — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Amanda  Braffette,  City 1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  specimen  Point  applique — 

1st  premium,  Fannie   Miner,   City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  T.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 75 

Best  specimen  Cord  Passementerie — 
1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 

Best  specimen  Russian — 
1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  specimen  any  kind  not  listed — 

1st  premium,  Laura  L.  Cadwallader,  City 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 75 
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Best  dresser  scarf  and  three  doilies,  Battenburg — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Best  dresser  scarf  and  three  doilies,  any  kind — 

lstpremium»  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  table  cover,  any  kind — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hardin,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  00 

Best  center  piece,  any  kind — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Carroll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Ilulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Best  dresser  scarf  and  three  doilies,  any  kind — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  infant's  cap,  lace — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 60 

Best  collar  and  cuff  set — 

1st  premium,  Laura  L.  Cadwallader,  City. . '. 1  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  lunch  set,  seven  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 2  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  display  laces,  five  pieces  or  more — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

CLASS  GT—EMBROIDERY,  HANDMADE. 

Best  specimen  embroideiT — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.   T.    J.    Behrens,    City $2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 1  00 

Best  specimen  embroidery.  Delft — 
1st,  premium,    No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  specimen  embroidery,  Hardanger — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  jNIary  E.  Garver,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

Best  specimen  embroidery,  French — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.   W.   L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  \V.  Shumway,  Batavia,  111 1  00 

Best  specimen  embroidery,  English  eyelet — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 1  00 
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Best  specimen  embroidery,  white  cotton — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

Best  Bpeclmen  embroidery,  Kensington — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 100 

Best  specimen  embroidery.  Ideal  Honiton — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  specimen  embroidery.  Mount  Melllck — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ck)rrell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

Best  specimen  embroidery,  Bulgarian — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Williamson,  City 1  00 

Best  specimen  embroidery,  Arabian — 
.   1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Olnclnnatj,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  specimen  embroidery,  Italian  cut  work — 

1st  premium.  No   award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  specimen  embroidery,  cable  scrim — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  pair  towels,  embroidered — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda   D.   Field,   Greensburg 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Allen,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Best  couch  pillow,  embroidered — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Oscar  B.  Hamilton,  Elwood,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   F.   M.   Pray,  Indianapolis,   Ind 1  00 

Best  couch  pillow,  Mount  Melllck — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  II.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  couch  pillow,  Bulgarian — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Amanda   Braflfatte,  City 1  00 

Best  college  plJlow,  new  design — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  shirtwaist,  embroidered — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

Best  linen  handkerchief,  embroidered — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda   D.  Field,  Greensburg,   Ind 100 

2d  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 60 
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Best  collar  xind  cuffs,  embroidered — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Randolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  embroidered  medallions  and  buttons — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  table  cover,  silk  embroidery — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  00 

Best  table  cover,  Mount  Mellick — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,   Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Correll,  CincinnaU,  Ohio 1  00 

Best  table  cover,  Hardauger  embroidery — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  table  cover,  English  eyelet  embroidery — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  table  cover,  Bulgarian  embroidery — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Amanda  Braffette,  City 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  embroidered  doilies,  not  less  than  6 — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shumway,  Batavia,  111 75 

Best  embroidered  linen  table  cover  and  six  napkins — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.   Field,   Greensburg,   Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  embroidered  linen  lunch  set,  not  less  than  seven  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  B.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  embroidered  linen  tray  cloth — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Gi'eenfleld,   Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.. Shumway,  Batavia,  111 75 

Best  embroidered  skirt,  silk  embroidery — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Best  embroidered  infant's  shawl,  silk  embroidery — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Randolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

Best  sideboard  scarf,  embroidered — 

1st  premium.  Flora   V.   Gi-eenstreet,   City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Shumway,  Batavia,  111 1  00 

Best  embroidered  toilet  cushion  (new  style) — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  Elwood,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 50 
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* 

Beet  Bpecimen  embroidery  not  mentioned — 

let  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  embroidered  dresser  furnishings,  four  pieces — 

1st  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Shumway,  Batavla,  111 1  00 

Best  embroidered  picture  frame — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Behrens,  City 1  GO 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gorrell,  C^dnnati,  Ohio 75 

Best  Bi>eclmen  embroidery  not  mentioned — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Behrens,  Glty 75 

Best  display  embroidery,  five  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Shumway,  Batavla,  111 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gorrell,  Gincinnatl,  Ohio 1  00 


GLASS    6&— SEWING-MACHINE    AND    HAND, 
(lilargaret  J.  Gralghead,  Muncle,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Best  display  ladies'  underwear,  machine  made — 

Ist  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Best  display  ladles'  underwear,  hand  made  — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  specimen  hemstitching,  machine — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gorrell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio |1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
Best  specimen  hemstitching,  hand — 

1st  premium.  Miss   May   Allison,   City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gorrell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

Best  specimen  silk  hemstitching,  hand  made — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Behrens,  City 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   Wm.   H.   Welch,   City 75 

Best  specimen  drawn  work,  Mexican — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Batch,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  00 

Best  drawn  work  table  cover — 

Ist  premium,  Mra  C.  W.  Batch,  Lafayette,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Owen   Spicer,   City 1  00 

Best  drawn  work  handkerchief — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 
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Best  drawn  work  lunch  cloth — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Batch,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  60 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt  Gllead,  0 75 

Best  drawn  work  dollies,  six — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Oreeusburg,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Batch,  Lafayette,  Ind 75 

Best  drawn  work  table  cloth  and  six  napkins — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  0.  W.  Batch,  Lafayette,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  infant's  dress,  hand  made  — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 


CLASS  69— LADIES*    FANCY    WORK. 
(Margaret  J.  Craighead,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Best  couch  pillow,  most  sensible — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio $1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Vf.  Batch,  Lafayette,  Ind 75 

Best  book  cover,  linen — 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 75 

Best  lunch  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  50 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  fancy  apron — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Hulda  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 50 

Best  kitchen  api*ou,  most  sensible — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City. 50 

Best  darning  bag — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 60 

Best  fancy  opera  bag — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Lute  Donge,  El  wood,  Ind 50 

Best  traveler's  convenience — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Stewart,  City 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Correll,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 50 

Best  quilt,  silk,  needlework — 

Ist  premium.  Miss  Alma   Wheeler,   City 3  00 

2d  premium,  Adeline  Kinder,   City 1  5(^ 
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Best  quilt,  silk  patchwork —  ^ 

1st  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,   Ind 2  50 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Oincinnati,  Ohio 1  25 

Best  quilt,  cotton  patchwork — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio f  00 

Best  cotton  crazy  quilt,  patchwork — 
1st  premium,  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award, 
^est  table  cover,  not  embroidered — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Rudolph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  GO 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Best  specimen  Raffia  work — 

Ist  premium,  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 1  00 

Best  specimen  not  mentioned — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Batch,  Lafayette,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Oorrell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 


• 


CLASS    70— PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Clara  Hickman,  Muncle,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

FOB    AMATEUBS    EXCLUSIVELY. 

Best  display  pictures,  8V^x3V^,  or  under — 

1st  premium,  Herbert   P.   Dahlen,   City |2  50 

2d  premium,  Mary  H.  Adams,  Greenfield,   Ind 1  60 

Best  display  pictures,  3^4x4% — 

1st  premium,  Mary  H.  Adams,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  50 

2d  premium,  Nellie    Coutant,    CrawfordsvlUe,    Ind 160 

Best  display  of  pictures,  4x5 — 

1st  premium,  Nellie  Coutant,  CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind 2  60 

2d  premium,  Mary  H.  Adams,   Greenfield,  Ind 1  50 

Best  display  pictures,  4%x4y2 — 

1st  premium,  Herbert    P.    Dahlen,    City 2  50 

2d  premium,  Nellie  Coutant,  CrawfordsvlUe,   Ind 1  50 

Best  display  pictures,  5x7  — 

1st  premium,  Herbert  P.   Dahlen,   City 2  50 

2d  premium,  Nellie    Coutant,    CrawfordsvlUe,    Ind 1  50 

Best  display  pictures,  OVgXSV^ — 

1st  premium,  Nellie    Coutant,    Crawfordsvllle,    Ind 2  50 

2d  premium,  Nellie    Coutant,    CrawfordsvlUe,    Ind 1  50 
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CLASS    71— DECORATIVE    ART    WORK. 
(Clara  Hickman,  Muncie,  Ind^  Judge.) 

Wood  carving  display,  six  pieces — 

Ist  premium,  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Wood  carving  specimen — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Tapestry  painting — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 

2d  premium,  No  award. 
Pyrography  specimen,  leather — 

1st  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,  111 .*. . .     |2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Carver,  City 1  00 

Pyrography  specimen,  wood — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.   O.   C.   Wilcox,   City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 1  00 

Pyrography  display,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,   111 150 

Pyrography  portrait  from  life — 

1st  premium,  Winifred .  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 1  50 

Pyrography,  Indian  work — 

Ist  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,  111 2  00 

2d  premium,  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 1  00 

Tooled  leather  display — 

No  awards. 


CLASS    72— ART    WORK,    PAINTINGS    AND    DRAWINGS. 
(Clara  Hickman,  Muncle,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

AMATEUB. 

Portrait  in  oil  from  life— 

1st  premium,  Edgar    Harris,    Troy,    Ohio ^00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 2  50 

Portrait  in  crayon  from  life — 

1st  premium,  Edgar  Harris,   Troy,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 1  00 

Portrait  in  pastel  from  life — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich ...  2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bueil,  Beiolt,  Wis 1  00 
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Portrait  in  water  color  from  Ufe — 

1st  premium,  L.  M.  Ohurbuck,  Brockton,  Mass 4  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 2  00 

Ideal  head  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Ethel  A.  Wragg,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  00 

Ideal  head  in  crayon — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  Olty 2  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. 1  00 

Ideal  head  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Ethel  A.  Wragg,  Dayton,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Miss  Genevieve  King,  City 1  00 

Ideal  head  in  pastel — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittaln,  Dayton,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Miss  Lulu  E.  Barger,  City 1  00 

Group  figure  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 3  00 

2d  premium,  No  award.  , 

Ideal  figure  in  crayon — 

Ist  premium,  Edgar  Harris,  Troy,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 1  00 

Group  figure  In  water  colors — 

Ist  premium,  Winifred  xVust^n,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 1  OO 

Specimen  flowers  In  oil — 

Ist  premium,  mhel  A.  W^ragg,  Dayton,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 1  00 

EWsplay  flowers  in  oil  — 
1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 

Specimen  flowers  in  water  color — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.    Robert  TurnbuU,   City 2  00 

2d  premium.  Miss  Genevieve  King,  City 1  00 

Specimen  fruit  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Walnwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich ...      1  00 

Specimen  fruit  in  water  color — 

Istprehilum,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Walnwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich...      2  00 
2d  premium,  Winifred   Austin,   Crawfordsvllle,    Ind.- 1  00 

Specimen  vegetable  In  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich . .      2  00 
2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  iBeloit,  Wis 1  00 

Specimen  vegetable  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  City 1  00 
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Display  fruit  or  vegetables  in  oil,  six  pieces — 
1st  premium,  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 

Display  fruit  or  vegetables  in  water  colors,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium.  Miss  Genevieve  King,  City. 4  (X) 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Specimen  animal  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich . .       2  00 
2d  premium,  Kthel  A.  Wragg,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  GO 

Specimen  animal  in  water  coIoitj — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich ...       2  00 
2d  premium,  Miss  Genevieve  King,  City * .       1  00 

Specimen  game  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich . .       2  00 
2d  premium,  Mrs.  Olie  C.  Files,  City 1  00 

Specimen  game  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium.  Miss  Genevieve  King,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  £Mgar  Harris,   Troy,   Ohio 1  00 

Specimen  still  life  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 1  00 

Specimen  still  life  in  water  color — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 2  00 

2d  premium,  Ethel  Wragg,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  00 

Specimen  landscape  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Ethel   Wragg,   Dayton,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,   Wis 1  00 

Specimen  landscape  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Robert  Turnbull,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Edgar  Harris,  Troy,  Ohio 1  00 

Display  landscape  painting,  six  pictures — 

1st  premium,  Edgar  Han'ls,  Troy,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Summer  scenes  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich...       2  00 
2d  premium,  Edgar  Harris,  Troy,   Ohio 1  00 

Summer  scenes  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich . .       2  00 
2d  premium,  Mrs.   Willis  Fugate,   City 1  00 

Autumn  scene  In  oil — 

1st  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 1  00 

Autumn  scene  in  water  colors — 

Ist  premium,  L.  M.  Churbuck,  Brockton,  Mass 2  00 

2d  premium,  Ethel  A.  Wragg,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  00 
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Winter  scene  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Wainwriglit,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich..       2  00 
2d  premium,  Mrs.  Olie  C.  Files,  City 1  0(» 

Winter  scene  In  water  colors — 

Ist premium,  Mrs.  6.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich..       2  00 
2d  premium,  Edgar    Harris,    Troy,    Ohio 1  00 

Mariue  scene  in  oil — 

Ist  premium,  Edgar  Harris,  Troy,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Ethel  Wragg,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  00 

Marine  scene  in  water  color — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Churbuck,  Brockton,  Mass 1  00 

Interior  scene  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  Wis 2  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Interior  scene  in  water  colors — 

Ist  premium,  Edgar  Harris,  Troy,  Ohio 2  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind 1  00 

Specimen  pencil  drawing — 

1st  premium,  Edgar  Harris,  Troy,  Ohio 1  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  City 75 

Specimen  pen  and  ink  sketch — 

1st  premium,  L.  M.  Churbuck,  Brockton,  Mass 1  00 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind 75 

Display  pen  and  ink  sketch — 

1st  premium,  Winifred  Austin,   CrawfordsviUe,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium.  No  award. 

Drawing,  architectural,  original — 
1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium,  No  award. 

Drawing,  mechanical — 

1st  premium.  No  award. 
2d  premium.  No  award. 

Display,  water  color — 

1st  premium,  L.  M.  Churbuck,   Brocton,  Mass ' 4  00 

2d  premium,  Miss  Genevieve  King,  City 2  00 

Best  display  pastels —  ' 

1st  premium,  Mrs.   Willis   Fugate,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittain,  Dayton,  Ohio 2  00 
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CLASS  73— ART    WORK,    PAINTINGS    AND    DRAWINGS. 
(Clara  Hickman,  Muiicie,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

PB0n»8I01fAI« 

Portrait  in  oil  from  lif< 


1st  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bejlman,  Chicago $8  00 

2d  premium,  Helen  M.  Groodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 4  00 

Portrait  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Agnes  C.  Schmidt,  City • 8  00 

2d  premium,  Ida  H.  Holloway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 4  00 

Portrait  in  crayon — 

1st  premium,  Henry  Fenstermacher,  Springfield,  Ohio 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C;  E.  Spahr,  City 3  00 

Portrait  in  pastel — 

1st  premium,  R.    Busick,    City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spahr,  City 3  00 

Ideal  head  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago 4  00 

2d  premium,  Fannie  H.  Schoenhut,  Marshalltown,  la 2  00 

Ideal  head  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Fannie  H.  Schoenhut,  Marshalltown,  la 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Spahr,  City 2  00 

Ideal  figure  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Ida  H.  Holloway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

Group  figure  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Henry   Fenstermacher,   Springfield,   Ohio 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 2  50 

Ideal  figure  in  water  color — 

1st  premium,  R.   Busick,   City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Fannie  H.  Schoenhut,  Marshalltown,  la 2  00 

Group  figure  in  water  color — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spahr,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen  fiowers  in  oil — 

Ist  premium,  Henry   Fenstermacher,   Springfield,   Ohio 4  00 

2d  premium.  Miss  L.  L.  Ingraham,  City 2  00 

Display  flowers  in  oil,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 2  60 

Specimen  flowers  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Fannie  H.  Schoenhut,  Marshalltown,  la 4  00 

2d  premium,  M.   L.  Taylor,  City 2  00 
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Specimen  flowers  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Fannie  H.  Sdioenhnt,  Marslialltown,  la 4  00 

2d  premium,  M.  L.  Taylor,  City 2  00 

Display  flowers  in  water  colors,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 5  00 

2d  premium,  M.  L.  Taylor,  City .- 3  00 

Specimen  fruit  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Spahr,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Best  original  specimen — 

1st  premium,  Henry  Fenstermacher,  Springfield,  Ohio 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mitchell  S.  Meyburg,  Caty 2  00 

Specimen  fruit  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  R.   Busick,   City 4  00 

2d  premium.  Miss  Rachel  B.  Carver,  Fallsington,  Pa 2  00 

Specimen  vegetable  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Helen  M.  Coodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen  vegetable  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 2  00 

Display  fruit  or  vegetables  in  oil,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Henry  Fenstermacher,  Springfield,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 2  50 

Display  fruit  or  vegetables  in  water  colors,  6  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Galpin,  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Miss  Rachel  B.  Carv^,  Fallsington,  Pa 3  00 

Animal  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Ida  H.  Holloway,  Cincinnati;  0 4  00 

2d  premium.  Miss  Rachel  B.  Carver,  Fallsington,  Pa 2  00 

Ahimal  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Ida  H.  Holloway,  Cincinnati 4  00 

2d  premium,  Fannie  H.  Schoenhut,  Marslialltown,  Pa 2  00 

Game  In  oil — 

Ist  premium,  Henry   Fenstermacher,  Springfield,  Ohio 4  00 

2d  premium,  A.  L.  Omdorff,  City 2  00 

Game  in  water  colors — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Galpin,  City. 

2d  premium,  M.  L.  Taylor,  City 2  00 

Still  life  in  oil— 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 4  GO 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  City 2  00 

Still  life  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 4  00 

2d  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 
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Specimen  landscape  in  oil — 

1st  premium,  Ida  H.  Holloway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 4  00 

2d  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,   111 2  00 

Specimen  landscape  in  water  colors — 

Ist  premium,  Fannie  H.  Schoenhut,  Marshalltown,  la 4  00 

?d  premium.  Miss  Rachel  B.  Car\'er,  FallSlngton,  Pa 2  00 

Interior  scene  in  oil — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.   C.   F.   Palmer,  City 4  0^) 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spahr,  City 2  00 

Interior  scene  in  water  colors — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spahr,  C^ty 4  CO 

2d  premium,  Ida  H.  Holloway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 2  00 

Drawing  from  antique  head — 

1st  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,  111 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spahr,  City 2  00 

Drawing  from  antique  figure — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Spahr,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W,  R.  Galpin,  City 2  00 

Drawing,  animal — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Spahr,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spahr,  City 2  00 

Drawing,  architectural — 

Ist  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,  111 4  00 

2d  premium.  Henry    Fenstermacher,   Springfield,    Ohio 2  00 

Drawing,  mechanical — 

1st  premium,  Henry    Fenstermaoher    Springfield,    Ohio 4  00 

2d  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,  111 2  00 

Pen  and  ink  drawing — 

1st  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawf ords ville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Fannie  H.  Schoenhut,  Marshalltown,  la 1  00 

Charcoal  drawing  from  life — 

1st  premium,  Adeline  B.  Bellman,  Chicago,  111 3  0) 

2d  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawf  ords  ville,   Ind 2  00 

Best  display  pastels,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Henry  Fenstermacher,  Springfield,  Ohio 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 2  00 

Best  display  crayons,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Henry*  Fenstermacher,    Springfield,   Ohio 4  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Best  display  water  colors,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  M.  L.   Taylor,  City 2  00 

Best  display  landscape  paintings — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ingraham,  City 5  00 

2d  premium.  Miss  L.  L.  Ingraham,  City 2  50 
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CLASS    74— ART    WORK,    CHINA. 
(Mrs.  Ede  Bruyn  Kops,  Logansport,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

Painting  on  china,  Persian  specimen — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City $2  00 

2d  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  relief  work — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  enamel — 

Ist  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Francis  C.  Abraham,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  lustre — 

1st  premium,  Francis  C.  Abraham,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittain,  Dayton,  Ohio 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  dusted  tinting — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer,  City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  stein — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Maiy  R.  Garver,  City 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  landscape — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,*  Greenfield,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittain,  Dayton,  Ohio 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  fancy  article — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer,  .City 2  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Garver,  City 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  punch  bowl  and  cups— 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Robt  H.  Tumbull,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  tankard  and  cups — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Walcott,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Robt.  E.  Tumbull,  City 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  claret  pitcher — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china.  Jardiniere — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Robt.  II.  Tumbull,  City 2  00 

Paltkting  on  china,  fruit  sot — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Francis  C.  Abraham,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  chocolate  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

[15] 
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Painting  on  china,  salad  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield.  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary .  R.  Garver,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  tea  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  pudding  set — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City *. .  2  00 

Painting  on  china,  pudding  set — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  nut  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Kramer,  City 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  fish  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Willis  Fugate,  City 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  6  plates,  figures — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver"*,  City 4  00 

.  2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  6  plates,  conventional — 

1st  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City. 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  U) 

Painting  on  china,  femerj' — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 3  CO 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 1  50 

Painting  on  china,  6  plates,  flowers — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Albert  Henley,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  6  cups  and  saucers — 

1st  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet   City 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  50 

Painting  on  china,  conventional  design — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Gan-er,  City 3  00 

2d  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 1  50 

Painting  on  china,  ideal  head — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer,  City 4  00 

2d  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  ideal  figure — 

1st  premium.  Flora  V.   Greenstreet,    City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spahr,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  portrait — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield.  Ind 6  00 

2d  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 3  00 
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Painting  on  cliina,  tliree  ornamental  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer,  City 6  00 

2(1  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Tliayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  best  original  design — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hopkins,  Dayton,  Ohio 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   Mary   R.   Garver,   City 150 

Painting  on  china,  best  specimen  not  mentioned — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 3  00 

2d  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 1  50 

Painting  on  china,  best  tableware  display,  ten  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Robert  Turnbull,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  best  tableware  display,  6  dinner  plates — 

1st  premium.  Flora   V.   Greenstreet,   City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  decorated  water  pitcher — 

1st  premium,  Flora  V..  Greenstreet,  City 3  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   Willis  Fugate,   City 1  50 

Painting  on  china,  delph,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  No  award. 

Best  entire  display  china  painting — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  City 8  00 

2d  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  City 4  00 

Painting  on  glass,  mineral  colors,  display — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  monochrome — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Cluis.  F.  Kramer,  City 4  00 

2a  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 


(^LASS    75— ART  WORK,    CHINA    PAINTING. 
(Mrs.  Ede  Bruyn  Kops,  Logansport,  Ind.,  Judge.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

landscape  decoration — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.   Wilcox,  City $4  00 

2d  premium.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  Persian  specimen — 

Ist  premium,  A.  L.  Orndorff,  (yity 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  City ,  2  00 

I^ainting  on  china,  three  ornamental  pie<*es — 

iHt  premium,  Florenc*e  Newcomer,   Diiyton,  Ohio 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Stoddard.  City 2  50 
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Painting  on  china,  relief  gold — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Welch,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox.  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  flat  enamel — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.   O.   C.   Wilcox,   City 4  00 

2d  premium,  A.  L.  Omdorff,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  punch  bowl  and  cups — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Stoddard,  City 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  game  plaque — 

1st  premium,  Mra.  C.   F.   Palmer,   City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 2  50 

Jardiniere — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 2  00 

Claret  pitcher  and  cups — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   W.  H.  Welch,   City 3  00 

Chocolate  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  A.    L.    Omdorff,   City 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  tea  set — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  II.  Welch,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  salad  set — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   O.   C.    Wilcox,    City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  library  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City ,    4  00 

2d  premium,  A.  L.  Omdorff,  cnty 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  fruit  set — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  A,    L;   Orndorff,    City 2  50 

Painting  on  china,  pudding  set — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C,  Wilcox,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Welch,  City 2  0 » 

Painting  on  china,  animal — 

Ist  premium,  A.    L.    Orndorff,   City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Florence    Newcomer,    Dayton,    Ohio 2  50 

Painting  on  china,  lustre — 

1st  premium,  Mi-s.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  0  plates — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 2  00 
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Painting  on  china,  conventional  diesigu — 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City ^ 2  00 

Ideal  head,  china  or  porcelain —  > 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs;  B.  W.  Stoddard,  City 2  50 

Portrait,  china,  original  design — 

1st  premium,  A.    L.   Orndorff,   City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  dusted  tinting — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 2  00 

Six  dinner  plates — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.   F.   Palmer,   City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 2  00 

Decorated  water  pitcher — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Welch,  City 2  50 

Painting  on  china,  six  cups  and  saucers — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  H.   Welch,  City 2  50 

Painting  on  china,  best  specimen  not  mentioned — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.   W.  H.   Welch,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.   O.   C.   Wilcox,   City. 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  under  glaze,  display,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  City 6  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 3  00 

Painting  on  glass,  mineral  colors^  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  City • 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 2  60 

Painting  on  delph,  decoration,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  City 4  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Omdorf,  City 2  00 

Painting  on  china  under  instruction,  figures,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 5  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Welch,  City 2  50 

Painting  on  china,  under  instruction,  flowers,  six  pieces — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 2  50 

Uest  entire  display  of  china  painting — 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilcox,  City 10  00 

2d  premium,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Orndorff,  City 5  00 
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CLASS  76— SCHOOL    WORK. 

No  awards. 

Mechanical  Department. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  of  1905: 

Abington  Chum  Coi,  Abington,  III. 

Albright,  S.  F.,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Acme  Burial  Vault  Co.,  City. 

Adams  &  Co.,  J.  D.,  City. 

Adrian  Wire  Fence  Co,.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ahlbrand  Carriage  Co.,  Seymour,  Ind. 

American  Drill  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

American  Food  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  City. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Thresherman,  Madison,  Wis. 

Amick,  Samuel,  City. 

Anchor  Buggy  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Anderson  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Anderson  Carriage  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Anderson  Scale  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Anderson  Tool  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Anthony  Fence  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 

Baker  Co.,  A.  b.,  Swanton,  Ohio. 

Best  Gate  Co.,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

Bimel  Buggy  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Bickford-Huffman  Co.,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Binkley  Buggy  Co.,  Tipton,  Ind. 

Bradley  Mfg.  Co.,  Bradley,  Ills. 

Boulton,  O.  T.,  Covington,  Ohio. 

Brown  Bros.,  Nappannee,  Ind. 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  Ohio. 

Bucher  &  Glbbs  Plow  Co.,  City. 

Buffalo  Hay  Press  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Burke,  Bollinger  Mfg.  Co.,  Bumey,  Ind. 

Butler  Co.,  Butler,  Ind. 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co.,  City. 

Case,  J.  I.,  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  City. 

Cement  Block  and  Construction  Co.,  City. 

Champion  Thresher  Co.,  Orrville,  Ohio. 
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Chicago  Scale  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Champion  Potato  Machine  Co.,  City. 

Christian  Co.,  Edw.,  MasslUon,  Ohio. 

Colon,  Chase,  South  Charleston,  Ohio. 

Champion  Evaporator  Co.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Colean  Mfg.  Cor,  Peoria,  111. 

Columbia  Carriage  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Conde,  H.  T.,  Implement  Co.,  City. 

Columbia  Electric  Co.,  McCordsville,  Ind. 

Crescent  Machine  and  Tool  Co.,  City. 

Compressed  Panning  Mill  Co.,  City. 

Columbia  Voting  M&chine  Co.,  City. 

Combined  Plow  Pulverizer  Co.,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Covey,  John  R.,  Jamestown,  Ind. 

Coquillnrd  Wagon  Works,  Henderson,  Ky. 

Cutler  &  Proctor  Stove  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

Demorest,  Milan  J.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Belding,  Mich. 

Deere,  John,  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

Delphi  Wagon  Works,  Delphi,  Ind. 

Dodd  &  Struthers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Easterri  Moline  Plow  Co.,  City. 

Edwards  &  Crum,  Shirley,  Ind. 

Enterprise  Fdy.  and  Fence  Co.,  City. 

Eureka  Fence  Post  Co.,  City. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  City, 

Farm  Star,  City. 

Farmers'  Co-Opera tive  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Frick  &  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Fielder  &  Ardery,  Eliza  bet  htown,  Ind. 

Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Findlay  Carriage  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Fisher,  Gea.  W.,  Hudson,  Mich. 

Fish  Bros.  Wagon  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Fleece,  S.  F.,  City. 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co.,  Kendaliville,  Ind. 

Fonts  &  Hunter,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Frick  Co.,  City. 

Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gallon  Buggy  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 

Galveston  Grain  Board  Co.,  Galveston,  Ind. 

Gardner,  Russell  K.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Gates-Osborne  Carriage  Co.,  City. 

Gaumer,  E.  B.  &  Son,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

iG^eiser  Manufacturing  Co.,  City. 
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Germau  Kali  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin,  H.  E.,  City. 

Hadley  Derrick  Co.,  City. 

Hall,  J.  R.,  City. 

Harper  Buggy  Co.,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Hart  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Vlncennes,  Ind. 

Haynes  &  Hedges,  Richmond  Dale,  Ohio. 

Hagan  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Hoosier  Gas  Engine  Co.,  City. 

Haydock  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hayes  Pump  and  Planter  Co.,  Galva,  111. 

Heller  Alk»r  Co.,  Nnpoleon,  Ohio. 

Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Henry  Weatlier  Strip  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Hersey,  H.  T.,  Vehicle  Co.,  City. 

Heylman  &  Son,  Noblesville,  Ind. 

Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Hoosier  Gas  Engine  Co.,  City. 

Hoover-Prout  Co.,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Huber  Mfg.  Co.,  City. 

Hummel  &  Cones,  City. 

Huntington  &  Page,  City. 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Ideal  Fence  Machine  Co.,  City.  * 

Imbler  Fence  Co.,  Zionsville,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co.,  City. 

Indianapolis  Tent  and  Awning  Co.,  City. 

Indianapolis  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Machine  Co.,  City. 

Indiana  Anchor  Fence  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Indiana  Cement  Block  and  Post  Co.,  City. 

Indiana  Farmer  Co.,  City. 

Indiana  Road  Machine  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Indiana  Silo  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ideal  Cement  Post  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Saddlery  Co.,  City. 

International   Fence  and  Fireprooflng  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  City. 

Inter-State  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  City.         , 

Ionia  Wagon  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Isch  &  Co.,  E.  G.,  Peoria,  111. 

James  &  Mayer  Buggy  Co.,  liawrenoobiirg,  Ind. 

Janesville  Machine  Co.,  Janesvllle,  Wis. 

Janney  Mfg.  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Jenney  Electric  Co.,  City. 
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Jescke  Bros.,  Belleylew,  Ohio. 

Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Winchester,  Ky. 

"Kant  Swag"  Gate  Co.,  City. 

Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  J.  S.,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Kentucky  Drill  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kenney  Machinery  Co.,  City. 

Kiler  Motor  Pump  and  Supply  Co.,  City. 

Kingman  Plow  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

La  Fayette  Stove  and  Fdy.  Co.,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Lambert  Engine  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Laporte  Carriage  Co.,  Laporte,  Ind. 

Lawrence  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lewis  &  Smith,  Monrovia,  Ind. 

Lincoln  Carriage  Co.,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Loomis  Machine  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Little  Giant  Fence  Post  Co.,  Rushvllle,  Indiana. 

Long  &  Alstatter  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Martinsville  Buggy  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Maud  S  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Manlove  Gate  Co.,  Milton,  Ind. 

Manson-Campbell  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marion  Mfg.  Co.  of  Ohio,  Marlon,  Ohio. 

Marion  Motor  Car  Co.,  City. 

Maas  Bros.,  City. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Melbourne  Buggy  Co.,  Melbourne,  Ky. 

Midland  Mfg.  Co.,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Mier  Carriage  and  Buggy  Co,,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mitchell  Cement  Post  Co.,  City. 

Monarch  Cement  I'ost  Co.,  City. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co.,  City. 

Morris  &  Co.,  Mt.  Carmel,  III. 

Mullarkey  &  Middleton,  Sharpesville,  Ind. 

National  Drill  Co.,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

National  Hot  Air  Furnace  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Neer  &  Son,  Adam,  City. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Works,  Maria  Stein,  Ohio. 

New  Era  Gas  Engine  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

New  Way  Motor  Co.,  City. 

North  Chicago  Hdw.  and  Fdy.  Co.,  Painville,  Ind. 
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Northam  &  Smith,  City. 

Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  City. 

Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Omaha  Lighting  Rod  and  Electric  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ontario  Drill  Co.,  Despatch,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Farmer  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Parry  Mfg.  Co.,  City. 

Parsons  Band  Cutter  and  Self  Feeder,  Newton,  Iowa. 

Parlin  &  OrendorflC  Co.,  Canton,  III. 

Parish-Alford  Fence  Co.,  Knlghtstown,  Ind. 

Peoria  Drill  and  Seeder  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

I*ointdexter  Mfg.  Co.,  City. 

Postal  Ins.  Co.,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Porter  Co.,  J.  B.,  Ottawa,  111. 

Price,  E.  S.,  City. 

P.  M.  Purcell  Mfg.  Co.,  City. 

Fettljolm  Concrete  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ragsdale  Co.,  Morgantown,  Ind. 

Richmond  Buggy  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Rosenthal  Husker  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ross,  E.  W.  Co..  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Ross  Supply  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Rude  Bros.,  Liberty,  Ind. 

Rumley  Co.,  M.,  City. 

Ruth  Band  Cutter  and  Self  Feeder  Co.,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

Kussell  Wind  Stacker  Co.,  City. 

Raagh  &  Sons,  E.,  City. 

Safety  Shredder  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Safety  Storm  Front  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Sattley  Stacker  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 

Sayers  &  Scovill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Scioto  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sechler  Carriage  Co.,  D.  M.,  Moline,  111. 

Shimer  &  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Shover,  O.  D.,  City. 

Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucynis,  Ohio. 

Silver,  S.  C,  London,  Ohio. 

Smith  Manure  Spreader  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith  &  Co.,  T.  &  H.,  Pekln,  111. 

Smith  &  Co.,  J.  L.,  Princeton,  Ind. 

Smock,  J.  D.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Spacke  Machine  Co.,  P.  W.,  City. 

Spring  Grain  Drill  Co.,  Peru,  Ind. 

Spring  Steel  Fence  and  Wire  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Standard  Harrow  Co.,  TJtlca,  N.  Y. 

Stayer  Carriage  Co.,  Cliicago,  III. 

Stover  .Mfg.  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Stowell  Mfg.  Co.,  City. 

Superior  Drill  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Studebaker  Bros.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Thomas  &  Smith,  City. 

Toler  &  Hostetter,  Roachdale,  Ind. 

Tuxedo  Mfg.  Co.,  City. 

Troy  Wagon  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Vaughn  Mfg.  Co.,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Victor  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

Walker  &  Son,  J.  T.,  City. 

Wayne  Works,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Webb,  O.  L.,  City. 

West  End  Supply  Co.,  City. 

Whitman  Agi'lcultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wilder  Strong  Supply  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Winget  Concrete  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wonder  Anchor  Post  Co.,  London,  Ohio. 

Wood  Bros.'  Steel  Feeder  Co.,  City. 

2iimmerman  Mfg.  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Indiana  Livestock  Breeders' Association 


AT 


INDIANAPOLIS,  JANUARY  4.  1906. 


OFFICERS. 


President — W.  S.  Robblns Horace 

Vice-President — ^Joe  Cunuiuglmni Peru 

Secretary — J.  H.  Skinner Lafayette 

Treasurer — ^J.  L.  Thompson Gas  City 

Executive   Committee — W.   J.    Beckett Indianapolis 


BUAiiD    OF   DIRECTORS. 

state  Board  of  Agriculture — Oscar  Hadley,  Danville ;  Joe  Cunningham, 
Peru;  David  Wallace,  Indianapolis. 

Swine  Breeders — A.  C.  Hodson,  New  Castle;  F.  F.  Moore,  Rochester; 
O.  W.  Canaday,  Frank  ton. 
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PURPOSE   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Not  to  do  away  witli  existing  Breeder's  Associations;  but, 

2.  To  unite  them  in  a  common  cause; 

3.  To  give  them  better  standing  and  greater  influence  In  furthering 
live  stock  interests; 

4.  To  secure  the  best  authorities  in  the  United  States  to  discuss 
topics  of  vital  importance  and  interest  to  all  breeders  and  feeders  at  the 
annual  meeting; 

5.  To  bring  breeders  in  touch  with  one  another  and  promote  good 
fellowship  among  them; 

6.  To  encourage  young  men  in  the  live  stoclt  business; 

7.  To  give  .breeders  influence  with  state  and  national  legislative 
bodies  that  needed  legislation  and  appropriations  for  live  stock  interest 
may  be  secured. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Indiana  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  live  stock  breeding 
and  feeding,  and  general  Improvement  in  herds  and  flocks  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  unite  live  stock  men  in  a  common  cause. 


Article  III. 

Section  1.  The  business  of  this  Association  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
board  of  directors,  which  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  from  each 
of  the  various  breeders'  associations,  represented  in  the  organization 
and  elected  or  appointed  by  thf^ni  for  a  period  of  three  years.     ^ 

Sec.  2.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  for  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  This  Board  shall  from  its  own  members  elect  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  one  Executive  Committeeman, 
each  Irom  a  different  live  stock  association,  who  shall  appoint  such  com- 
mittees as  they  may  deem  advisable  to  further  the  ends  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  one  other  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  from  their  own  number. 
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Article  IV. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Association;  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  constitution,  by- 
laws and  rules  of  order. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  preside  at  all 
times  when  the  President  is  absent,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  members  and  pro- 
ceedings, receive  and  make  record  of  all  money  paid  in,  conduct  all  cor- 
re8i)ondence  of  the  Association,  and  present  a  report  of  the  plans  and 
proceedings  of  the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  monies  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  disburse  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  Association  and 
according  to  its  laws.  He  shall  present  for  approval,  each  year  at  the 
annual  meeting,  a  report  of  all  money  collected  and  disbursed,  together 
with  all  obligations  and  claims  of  the  Association. 

Article  V. 

All  elections  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  shall  be  held  at  the 
regular  annual  business  meeting  of  directors,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate,  after  due  notice  has  been  given. 
The  term  of  office  shall  commence  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting, 
to  continue  one  year  or  until  others  are  elected  to  fill  their  places.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any  office,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
proceed  to  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  first  session  of  the  Board. 

Article  VI. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  pure  bred  or 
grade  stock,  or  in  the  promotion  of  live  stock  interests  in  the  State,  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Association  for  one  year  by  the  payment  of 
$1.00  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  give  receipt  for  same. 

Article  VII. 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  Any 
proposed  amendment,  addition  or  repeal  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  Meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  of  such  length  and 
character  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  agree  upon,  and  shall  be  held 
annually  the  first  Thursday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  for  the 
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purpose  of  considering  any  business  which  may  come  before  the  Associa- 
tion, and  discussing  such  topics  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  further 
its  ends. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  directors  at  such  time  as  in  liis  judgment  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
demand. 

Sec.  3.  All  bills  incurred  by  the  Association  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  previous  to  the  payment  by  the  Ti'easurer.  The  Treasurer  shall 
show  receipts  for  ail  money  paid  out. 

Sec.  4.  The  Progi'am  Committee,  through  the  Secretary,  shall  pre- 
pare u  program  for  tlio  annual  meeting  and  arrange  the  details  for  its 
rendering. 


SECOND    ANNUAL   MEETING   OF    THE   INDIANA 
LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Livestock  Breeders'  As- 
socintioh  was  held  m  the  Supreme  Court  room,  No.  67,  State  House,  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  January  4,  1906.  The  first  session  was  called 
to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  President  W.  S.  Robbins,  of  Horace,  Indiana, 
in  the  chair. 


FEEDING,  CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  SWINE. 


By  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe,  111. 


This  Is  a  very  broad  subject,  as  on  feeding,  care  and  management, 
depends  the  success  or  failure  of  swine  growing.  We  will  admit  that 
the  first  requisite  of  successful  swine  gi'owing  is  good  blood,  and  good 
individual  animals,  yet  without  proper  feed  and  care,  the  business  would 
be  a  sori'y  failure. 

We  have  all  seen  the  well-bred,  good  individual  pig,  fall  into  the 
iiands  of  a  poor  feeder,  and  noted  the  rapid  decline  of  this"  splendid 
specimen  to  a  soiTy  looking  subject,  all  for  lack  of  proper  feed  and  care, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  a  quite  ordinary  pig  fall  into  good 
hands  and  with  proper  feeding  develop  into  a  show  animal.  I  would  not 
have  you  understand  by  this  that  any  ordinary  looking  pig  can  be  made 
a  show  animal  simply  by  feeding,  yet  an  occasional  one  may  be.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  without  good  care  and  feed  the  very  best  specimen  of 
our  modem  hog  can  not  be  all  that  he  should  be. 
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Thus  it  is  that  tlie  care  and  feed  of  tlie  pig  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  By  good  feeding  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  a  pig  should  be 
stuffed  with  every  ounce  of  concentrated  feed  he  could  be  possibly  made 
to  eat,  but  he  should  have  a  very  liberal  feed  twice  daily  of  suitable  ma- 
terial to  properly  grow  both  frame,  bone  and  flesh,  that  he  may  rapidly 
develop  into  what  he  should  be,  a  well-rounded,  symmetrical,  evenly  bal- 
anced animal,  properly  representing  in  a  high  degree  the  breed,  to  which 
he  belongs. 

To  gi*ow  pigs  in  the  best  possible  manner,  I  would  begin  before  the 
youngster  was  farrowed,  by  feeding  the  dam  a  ration  that  would  develop 
the  yet  unborn  pig  for  a  vigorous,  strong  birth,  full  of  vitality,  with  a 
constitution  that  would  enable  him  to  cope  with  all  the  various  troubles 
that  his  pigship  would  be  liable  to  encounter. 

To  best  prepare  the  youngster  for  a  good  start  in  life,  I  would  feed 
his  dam  during  the  period  of  gestation  on  a  ration  well  balanced,  one 
containing  considerable  protein,  or  bone-making  element,  and  this  can  be 
found  on  almost  every  well-managed  farm,  and  may  be  composed  of 
different  grains  and  grasses,  with  the  by-products  usually  found  on  the 
/arm. 

One  good  ration  which  we  have  found  very  satisfactory,  indeed,  is 
composed  of  corn  and  outs,  equal  parts  by  measure,  ground  finely,  with 
an  equal  amount  by  measure  of  good  wheat  middlings,  or  what  some  call 
"ship  stuff,"  and  to  the  whole  add  about  10  per  cent,  of  Swift's  Digester 
Tankage.  This  tankage  contains  about  60  per  cent,  protein,  and  is  there- 
fore very  high  in  bone  and  muscle  making  material.  If  in  winter  and  the 
brood  BOW  can  not  get  any  grass,  I  would  add  to  the  above  ration  either 
finely  chaffed  clover  hay,  or,  better  still,  bright,  well-cured  alfalfa.  This 
gives  added  bulk  to  the  ration  and  is  of  great  value.  If  neither  of  the 
above  are  to  be  had,  a  feed  daily  of  bright,  well  cured  sorghum,  or  sugar 
beets,  will  be  good.  A  sow  fed  in  this  manner,  and  with  proper  exercise, 
will  surely  bring  a  strong,  active  litter  at  birth,  and  a  litter  well  born  is 
half  raised. 

In  contrast  to  this  method  is  one  that  is  too  frequently  found,  by 
giving  the  brood  sow  all  the  com  she  will  eat  all  winter,  with  little  or  no 
attention,  and  at  farrowing  time  she  will  be  found  with  from  two  to  five 
little  squeaking  pigs  without  vitality  enough  to  even  hunt  for  their  din- 
ner, and  a  few  hours,  or  days,  at  most,  finds  them  all  gone,  with  the 
mother  cross  and  full  of  fever,  giving  but  little  if  any  milk,  should  one  or 
two  be  left  to  tackle  the  troubles  of  the  future.  * 

A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  date  of  service,  that  one  may  be  pre- 
pared for  farrowing  time.  Tlie  sow  should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  dry 
pen  by  herself  some  days  before  this  time  approaches,  that  she  may  be- 
come accustomed  to  her  surroundings.  Her  feed  should  not  be  changed 
in  the  least,  as  a  change  of  food  at  this  time  would  be  likely  to  derange 
her  system.    Let  her  feed  be  the  same  she  has  been  used  to,  and  when 
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Bhe  farrows  let  her  alone  until  she  comes  out,  then  only  give  her  a  drink 
of  water;  when  she  again  comes  out  from  her  nest  give  her  another 
drink,  with  only  a  very  little  feed  mixed  in  It,  and  be  very  careful  that 
she  is  brought  to  full  feed  gradually,  for  this  is  certainly  the  most  critical 
time  in  the  life  of  the  Utter — a  little  too  much  feed  given  the  sow  at  this 
time  would  cause  a  too  liberal  flow  of  milk,  which  could  not  all  be  taken 
'  by  the  litter  when  so  young ;  the  consequences  would  be  a  fever  in  the 
sow,  a  soreness  of  the  udder,  and  a  refusal  of  the  sow  to  let  the  youngsters 
suckle,  consequently  a  drying  up  of  the  milk  flow,  and  a  stunted  litter,  if 
not  a  bad  case  of  white  scours,  and  a  case  of  milk  fever  with  the  sow. 

After  the  litter  is  well  started,  say  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  the  sow 
may  be  fed  all  she  will  eat  up  clean,  but  under  no  consideration  make  any 
change  in  the  ration,  or  bad  results  will  follow.  When  the  youngsters 
show  an  Inclination  to  eat  with  the  mother,  it  is  time  to  arrange  a  side 
table  for  their  good,  and  a  little  of  the  same  feed  as  given  the  sow  should 
be  placed  where  they  can  get  it  without  any  disturbance  from  other  an- 
imals or  the  mother,  and  only  such  an  amount  should  be  given  them  as 
will  be  quickly  cleaned  up.  Should  any  remain  in  the  trough  it  should 
be  removed,  as  stale  or  sour  feed  for  a  pig  is  an  abomination.  One  of  the 
flrst  things  a  young  pig  learns  to  eat  is  to  crack  shelled  corn;  a  very  few 
grains  scattered  on  tlie  platform  or  on  dry  ground,  or  even  in  the  little 
trough,  will  be  greedily  eaten.  The  trough  that  is  prepared  for  the  young 
litter  should  be  extremely  shallow,  for  a  deep  one  is  very  bad.  In  that  the 
pigs  have  to  climb  into  it  to  get  their  feed  and  will  be  very  liable  to  in- 
jury by  climbing  out  and  in.  < 

Started  gradually  in  this  manner — and  if  any  changes  have  to  be 
made  in  the  feed,  let  them  be  made  very  gradually — the  litter  may  be 
grown  very  rapidly,  when  at  the  age  of  three  months  they  may  be 
weaned  by  removing  the  sow  from  the  yard  or  lot,  and  the  pigs  will  hardly 
know  they  have  been  weaned.  If  one  wishes  to  wean  at  an  earlier  age, 
it  should  be  done  gradually,  by  removing  the  sow  for  a  part  of  a  day, 
then  for  a  whole  day;  after  tJiat  she  may  be  returned  to  suckle  them 
every  other  day  lill  there  may  be  no  danger  of  a  caked  udder  or  spoiled 
teats. 

After  weaning  the  pigs  they  should  be  pushed  along  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible by  having  good  feed  and  a  grass  lot  to  graze  in.  If  one  has  the 
milk  it  would  be  well  to  mix  the  ration  with  it,  but  if  not,  an  addition  of 
the  tankage  spoken  of  will  grow  just  as  large  a  pig  for  age,  and  with  as 
little  expense.  Mix  all  feed  thickly.  Do  not  be  stingy  and  make  your 
pigs  drink  a  great  amount  of  thin  slop  to  get  a  little  solid  feed.  As  they 
grow  older  a  little  ear  corn  may  bo  fed;  in  fact  a  variety  of  feed  is  best, 
but  all  changes  must  be  made  carefully,  so  as  to  not  upset  their  thrift. 
The  pigs  at  three  months  of  age  should  weigh  about  100  pounds,  and  this 
is  the  cheapest  ICO  poundb  that  you  will  ever  make,  and  it  will  not  cost 
you,  including  the  feed  of  the  sow  during  her  suckling  period,  more  than 
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1  to  1 V2  cents  per  pound,  while  the  next  100  pounds  will  cost  you  around 
2%  to  3  cents,  at  whieli  lime  the  pigs  should  weigh  at  six  months  from 
200  to  225,  with  an  occasional  bunch  weighing  more.  Carried  on  in  this 
manner,  your  pigs  will  be  ready  at  any  time  from  six  to  eight  months  of 
age,  and  ready  to  top  any  market  in  America,  and  they  will  make  the  kind 
of  bacon  and  hams  that  are  put  up  in  Ghica'go  and  sold  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  "Best  Wiltshire"  hams  and  bacon. 

So  far  1  have  talked  mostly  of  feeding,  but  there  is  another  important 
matter,  and  this  is  care.  Care  includes  many  little  attentions,  often  over- 
looked, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  essential  to  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  swine.  Care  means,  first,  attention  to  details.  See  that  evepy 
trough  is  kept  clean;  tliat  ail  feeding  floors  are  also  clean,  and  that  every 
slewing  place  is  dry,  obHolutely  dry — not  a  damp  bed  with  steaming  odors 
that  may  be  quickly  scented  by  stepping  into  the  sleeping  quarters.  If  in 
the  spring  and  young  litters  are  coming,  the  beds  should  be  changed  at 
least  twice  each  week,  and  better  yet  if  every  other  day.  A  damp  bed 
means  loss  of  little  pigs'  tails,  as  you  are  ftll  probably  -aware ;  and,  be- 
sides, when  pigs  go  out  from  a  damp  bed  and  come  back  they  find  it 
not  only  damp  but  cold.  This  will  cause  disorders,  such  as  scours,  mange, 
staring  coats  of  hair,  and  many  other  ailments  that  go  to  make  up  an 
unthrifty  litter.  Every  time  we  clean  out  the  old  bedding,  before  putting 
in  fresh,  we  should  sweep  out  the  place,  thoroughly  disinfect  the  pen  and 
miike  It  sweet  and  clean.  A  little  air  slacked  lime  scattered  about  the 
pen  is  a  good  thing,  and  this  should  also  be  scattered  about  the  feeding 
floor  and  the  runs  along  the  fence.  Should  you  be  troubled  with  that 
pest,  lice,  in  your  herd,  you  can  easily  get  rid  of  them,  but  where  most 
men  fail  is  that  they  do  not  get  after  the  cause.  Spray— or  better,  dip — 
with  some  good  remedy,  but  do  not  stop  here.  Go  to  the  sleeping  quarters 
and  wet,  after  cleaning  out,  every  part  of  the. floor  and  walls  with  the 
same  lice  destroyer.  Here  is  where  the  trouble  is  generally  overlooked. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  spray  or  dip,  and  then  let  the  pigs  go  back  to 
infected  pens. 

Keep  as  few  pigs  of  as  near  the  same  age  and  size  in  a  lot  as  you  can. 
If  breeding  for  market  hogs,  this  is  also  essential  that  the  stronger  may  not 
overrun  the  weaker,  and  thereby  make  a  portion  of  the  number  unthrifty. 
If  breeding  for  sale  to  breeders,  I  would  keep  every  litter  by  themselves 
till  old  enough  to  separate  the  sexes,  and  then  not  over  eight  to  ten  in  a 
lot.    By  this  method  we  never  need  have  a  runt  on  the  farm. 

Under  the  head  of  management,  I  would  arrange  if  growing  hogs  for 
the  market,  to  have  all  litters  come  as  near  the  same  month  as  possible, 
that,  as  they  grow  out,  they  would  be  uniform  in  size.  A  lot  of  pigs,  by 
car  load  or  less,  will  sell  to  better  advantage  if  all  are  nearly  of  the  same 
size  and  shape.  I  would  manage  to  turn  off  my  pig  crop  by  pushing  the 
feeding  and  care,  before  everybody  else  had  hogs  to  ship.  This  could  be, 
say  by  October,  or  early  November,  as  later  all  would  be  ready  and  market 
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prices  would  tumble.  I  would  try  and  have  a  second  crop  of  pigs  far- 
rowed the  last  of  August  and  duiing  September.  Such  litters  can  be 
grown  as  well  as  spring  pigs,  and  long  before  cold  weather  comes  they 
will  be  shoats  of  100  pounds  and  upwards,  and  can  be  kept  thriving  all 
winter  and  be  ready  for  market  by  May  or  June,  when  the  other  fellow 
lias  none.  If  I  were  breeding  pure-bred  hogs  for  sale  to  breeders,  I  would 
have  the  litters  come  every  mouth  except  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary, that  I  might  be  prepared  to  have  the  ages  called  for. 

There  is  another  little  matter  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  breeders 
to,  and  this  especially  to  those  who  are  breeding  for  sale  to  other  breeders. 
This  is  to  always  keep  your  farms  and  surroundings  neat  and  attractive. 
First  impressions  are  lasting,  generally,  and  if  you  were  a  young  man 
starting  out  to  found  a  herd  of  pure-bred  hogs,  and  should  visit  various 
breeders,  this  might  have  much  influence  on  you.  Suppose  you  were 
driving  out  from  the  station  near  the  breeder  you  were  to  visit,  and  you 
drove  through  a  very  thrifty,  prosperous  farming  community,  where  every 
farm  was  neatly  kept,  though  only  grade  stock  and  general  farming  was 
carried  on,  and  after  a  little  while  you  arrived  at  the  breeder's  place  you 
were  looking  for  and  found  an  old  tumble-down  looking  place;  no  yards 
worthy  the  name,  old  sheds,  no  conveniences  of  any  kind,  hogs  and  pigs, 
all  sizes  and  kinds,  herding  together,  what  would  you  think?  Why,  you 
wohld  naturally  say  to  yourself,  If  this  is  a  sample  of  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred hogs  I  think  I  will  remain  a  breeder  of  common  stock.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  excuse  for  any  breeder  to  be  in  this  condition.  If  he  likes  the 
business  he  will  naturally'  have  pride  enough  to  keep  his  premises  in  ship- 
shape, and  every  hog  will  be  a  !ivlng  advertisement;  that  he  is  a  breeder 
who  does  not  have  to  put  up  a  sign  that  these  hogs  are  pure-breds.  Keep 
your  Utters  separated  and  every  pig  so  marked  that  identification  is  al- 
ways quickly  made. 

Keep  yourself  always  ready  for  company;  you  know  not  what  houi* 
a  good  customer  may  arrive.  Do  not  have  to  make  excuses.  Breed  well, 
feed  well,  care  for  your  stock  well,  and  be  systematic  in  all  things  and 
the  growing  of  swine,  either  for  market  or  for  the  other  fellow,  will  be  a 
pleasure  and  a  profit. 

DISCUSSION. 

By  Loyd  Mugg,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Mr.  President,  Swine  Breeders,  and  Fanners — I  hardly  expect  I  can 
add  much  to  the  thoughts  which  you  have  already,  because  Mr.  Lovejoy 
has  gone  over  the  ground  very  carefully.  He  has  given  you  a  good  paper, 
and  outlined  it  well,  and  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  the  ground  has  been  pretty  well  covered.  I,  however,  have 
a  few  things  which  I  would  like  to  say.  They  may  have  been  In  the  pa- 
per, but  I  didn't  notice  them  if  they  were.    I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman 
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who  has  just  preceded  me  say  much  about  exercise.  I  think  If  you  want 
good  hogs^  and  good,  tlirifty  pigs,  you  must  see  to  It  that  they  have  plenty 
of  exorcise,  especially  through  the  winter  season.  Do  not  shut  your  hogs 
up  In  a  pen  and  make  them  stay  there.  Now  you  must  be  educated  in 
swine  breeding.  Year  after  year  we  find  that  a  man  has  to  keep  himself 
posted,  for  if  he  does  not  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to  raise  hogs  now  as  it  was  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  Why?  The  hog  is  at  home  in  the  forest,  and  these 
forests  liave  been  taken  away  from  him,  and  nothing  has  been  given  him 
to  take  its  place.  A  great  many  farmers  and  breeders  confine  their  hogs 
too  much,  too  small  a  territory.  They  take  the  privileges  away  from  the 
hog  and  give  him  nothing  in  return.  You  know  a  great  many  of  us  ring 
the  noses  of  the  hogs  to  keep  them  from  tearing  up  the  ground.  Why  do 
they  tear  up  the  ground?  it  is  simply  because  their  system  demands 
something  which  tliey  haven't  got.  If  you  want  to  stop  their  rooting, 
change  their  rations. 

As  Mr.  I^ovejoy  has  said,  1  don't  think  there  Is  anything  so  adapted 
to  the  hog  as  corn,  yet  com  alone  is  not  the  thing  to  keep  a  hog  on  if 
you  would  keep  him  in  good , condition,  and  other  things  such  as  he  has 
mentioned  should  be  substituted.  I  agree  entirely  with  what  this  gentle- 
man  has  said  in  regard  to  what  the  farm  produces.  Now  the  average 
farmer  in  Indiana  can  produce  what  the  hog  needs  and  can  put  it  in 
proper  shape  for  the  hog.  In  the  summer  we  have  clover,  and  other 
vegetables  which  the  hog  will  eat.  These,  with  a  little  com,  will  make 
cheap  pork,  yet  tliere  are  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  State  that  do  not 
know  these  things,  and  they  are  not  taking  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Too  many  of  our  farmers  will  not  take  agricultural  papers  and 
read  about  such  things;  and  if  they  do  not,  how  can  they  expect  to  know 
about  them;  but  when  you  find  the  wide-awake  farmer  you  will  see  that 
he  does  all  of  these  things.  Now,  in  the  winter  time,  when  you  do  not 
have  green  things,  to  feed  the  hogs  you  must  use  something  else.  Bran 
shorts,  or  a  low  grade  of  flour,  mixed  into  food,  make  good  rations  for 
hogs,  and  they  will  lake  the  place  of  green  food.  I  guess  alfalfa  Is  good, 
but  I  have  never  used  it.  I  feed  good  red  clover.  I  think  this  Is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  have  today.  I  believe  if  we  want  to  make  a  success 
of  hog  raising  we  must  feed  them  what  we  raise  on  the  farm,  not  send  It 
away  and  sell  it,  but  I  fear  the  general  run  of  farmers  think  this  Is  pay- 
ing out  too  much  and  not  getting  back  enough.  I  think  these  people 
should  be  educated  to  feed  what  is  raised  on  the  farm.  This  Is  easy  to  do. 
Beets  are  good  for  hogs  and  you  can  grow  them  yourself.  You  can  raise 
quite  a  quantity  on  an  acre.  Rye  can  be  grown  for  green  pasture.  It  is 
very  important  that  you  should  raise  a  good  stout  litter  of  pigs,  and  this 
you  can  do  if  you  will  feed  the  sows  what  you  raise  on  the  farm,  and  see 
that  they  have  plenty  of  exercise. 
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I  haven't  another  word  to  say  about  the  fancy  market ;  we  are  on  the 
same  channel  about  that. 

The  speaker  has  said  that  the  first  thing  a  pig  will  commence  to  eat 
is  com.  Well,  that  is  true,  because  it  is  the  natural  food  of  the  pig.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  I  see  the  pigs  go  around  and  commence  to 
pick  up  grains  of  corn  I  commence  feeding  them  cracklings.  The  little 
pigs  will  gather  them  up  quicker  than  corn.  They  are  one  of  the  greatest 
things  to  condition  a  brood  sow  If  she  gets  out  of  shape.  You  can  get 
them  at  one  cent  or  less  a  pound,  and  you  will  find  tnat  this  is  a  very 
cheap  food.  The  little  pigs  will  relish  them.  You  can  get  them  at  any 
meat  shop.  This  is  the  cheapest  food  to  bring  a  sow  to  its  appetite  that 
I  have  ever  tried.  When  it  Is  too  cold  for  the  little  pigs  to  run  out  they 
do  not  get  enough  exercise.  If  you  will  feed  them  some  of  these  crack- 
lings it  will  remove  the  constipation  before  they  take  the  thumps.  They 
are  very  good  to  feed  in  cases  jOf  this  sort.  If  you  feed  them  on  a  diet 
like  this,  instead  of  having  the  thumps  they  will  grow  smooth  and  fat. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  has  covered  the  ground  so  that  I  feel  that  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  say  any  more.  I  should  like  to  say  before  I  sit  down  that  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  farmers  in  this  room  who  do  not  read  the  agri- 
cultural papers.    I  think  they  are  all  up  to  date. 


GENEBAL  DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Burrls — In  what  shape  do  you  feed  clover  in  the  winter  time? 

Mr.  Mugg — I  chop  it  up  fine  and  throw  some  bran  over  it,  and  they 
will  eat  it  heartily.    Hogs  should  be  fed  something  besides  corn. 

Question — Do  you  ever  feed  them  skimmed  milk? 

Mr.  Mugg — I  do  not  feed  them  skimmed  milk,  for  ithe  reason  that  I 
do  not  feed  anything  that  every  farmer  can  not  feed,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity they  would  not  have  the  skimmed  milk,  and  then  It  would  be  ba'd  on 
the  pigs. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  agree  with  Mr.  Mugg  in  what  he  says  about  exercise. 
I  don't  know  how  I  overlooked  it,  but  it  seems  that  I  didn't  put  It  in.  We 
have  our  feeding  place  forty  rods  away  from  the  hogs,  so  that  they  have 
to  walk  eighty  rods  every  time  they  come  out  and  go  back.  I  give  an 
acre  to  each  of  my  brood  sows. 

I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  about  the  cracklings,  because  I  was 
afraid  some  one  would  ask  me  If  we  raised  them  on  the  farm.  We  have 
a  firm  close  to  us  that  pack  five  hundred  hogs,  and  we  can  get  the  crack- 
lings from  them  in  hard  cakes  about  two  Inches  thick  and  three  feet  long. 
They  charge  us  fifty  cents  a  hundred  for  them,  because  the  soap  factory 
will  pay  that  for  them.  We  run  these  through  a  grinder  in  the  barn  and 
the  hogs  like  It  very  much,  and  If  you  feed  it  to  them  for  a  time  they  will 
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wait,  when  you  feed  them,  for  you  to  sprinkle  it  over  their  fodd.  It 
gives  them  a  nice  coat  and  keeps  their  bowels  in  fine  condition.  I  think 
they  are  cheaper  than  any  other  food  in  the  world.  We  know  that  what 
we  get  are  absolutely  pure,  because  they  come  from  our  factory.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  hogs  make  a  more  rapid  gain,  and  make  more 
progress  when  they  are  fed  eighty  per  cent,  com  meal. 

Some  one  has  spoken  about  the  self-feeders.  I  am  not  much  of  a 
believer  in  Ihem,  although  the  champion  hog  of  our  State  was  fed  with 
one.  We  want  to  give  the  brood  sow  a  diet  the  same  as  if  ahe  was  on 
grass,  then  give  her  pleuts  of  exei-cise,  and  she  will  raise  a  strong  llttw 
of  pigs. 

I  do  not  feed  stock  foods.  1  will  not  pay  ninety  dollars  a  ton  for  food 
that  I  can  raise  at  home.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  about  some  of 
these  goods.  A  salesman  went  to  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  one  day,  and 
Insisted  on  selling  him  some  of  this  food.  The  man  did  not  want  it,  but 
finally  gave  the  agent  an  order  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  next  time 
this  salesman  came  around  he  asked  this  same  gentleman  for  a  testi- 
monial, and  he  gave  the  following: 

"I  purchased  five  hundred  pounds  of  your  stock  food  and  ordered  it 
shipped  to  such  and  such  a  station,  and  it  is  still  ^t  the  station." 

He  didn't  think  enough  of  it  to  go  after  it 

Mr.  Burrls — Mr.  Lovejoy  spoke  of  farrowing  in  August  or  September. 
When  does  the  second  farrowing  take  place? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — In  B'ebruary  or  March. 

Ml*.  BuiTis — And  how  soon  can  you  breed  sows  after  the  first  far- 
rowing? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — ^l^here  is  not  much  trouble  after  the  pigs  are  weaned. 
We  do  not  always  raise  two  crops  of  pigs  a  year  from  the  same  sows. 
We  have  one  bunch  for  the  fall  and  one  for  the  spring,  but  occasionally 
we  use  them  for  both.  We  never  allow  our  sows  to  get  In  a  thin  condi- 
tion during  the  sucking  period.  We  keep  them  In  good  strong  flesh  up  to 
the  time  the  pigs  are  weaned;  then  they  are  ready  to  breed. 

Mr.  McMahan — Would  you  use  the  beef  cracklings,  too? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  use  them  both. 

Mr.  Mugg — In  regard  to  beef  cracklings,  1  think  they  are  good.  You 
will  have  to  be  careful  of  them  in  the  summer  time,  for  they  will  smell 
if  you  don't.  I  would  not  advise  their  use  in  the  beginning,  if  you  can 
?et  the  others,  although  as  I  have  said,  they  are  very  good,  but  you  will 
have  to  watch  them  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Milllgan — I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  serious  results  follow  the 
use  of  cotton  seed  meal? 
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Mr.  Lovejoy — ^This  has  been  threshed  out  in  our  papers  time  and 
again.  It  is  dangerous  after  a  certain  time.  It  is  almost  sure  death  if 
followed  for  ninety  days,  but  1  think  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  there  would 
be  no  injury.  It  would  depend,  of  course,  on  whether  you  feed  three 
pounds  to  the  steer  or  one.  I  think  cotton  seed  meal  is  for  cattle  and  not 
for  hogs. 

Mr.    Gwaltney — How  do  you  protect,  your  hogs  from  the  sun? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — We  have  houses  built  for  the  hogs  and  lined  with 
building  paper.  This  makes  them  warm  in  the  winter  and  cold  in  the 
summer.  There  is  a  door  in  the  north  and  the  south,  and  in  the  summer 
time  both  of  these  can  be  kept  open,  while  in  the  winter  the  north  one  is 
left  shut  and  the  south  one  remains  open,  except  in  the  very  severe 
weather,  when  it,  too,  is  closed,  but  you  must  watch  your  ventilation. 

Then  we  make  division  fences  between  the  houses  and  set  posts  and 
cover  them  with  nice  green  brush.  This  is  much  better  than  straw  or 
boards,  for  they  will  draw  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Brush  and  leaves  make 
a  very  cool  place. 

Mr.  Milligan — Do  you  have  wallowing  places  for  your  hogs? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — There  is  no  need  of  it  I  do  not  have  one  among  a 
drove  of  three  hundred  hogs. 

Mr.  Milligan — Won't  they  make  one  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — No,  and  we  never  ring  them.  I  haven-'t  put  a  ring  in 
one  of  their  noses  for  thirty-one  years,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  if  I  live  for 
thirty-one  more. 

When  the  frost  first  goes  out  of  the  ground  they  will  sometimes  root  for 
worms.  I  keep  the  lots  covered  with  blue  grass,  and  sometimes  they  will 
root  around  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet.  Of  course  if  the  whole 
bunch  were  in  one  lot  they  would  dig  it  up  some,  but  one  can't  make  much 
of  a  show. 

Mr.  Cunningham — I  heartily  agree  with  this  gentieman  in  what  he 
says  about  raising  hogs,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  on  the  other 
hand  every  farmer  in  this  house  is  not  so  situated  that  he  can  handle  his 
hogs  in  this  way.  and  could  not  be  so  situated  if  he  wanted  to  be.  As 
these  gentlemen  have  already  stated,  they  do  a  breeding  business  for  the 
public,  and  of  course  they  will  take  a  little  more  care  of  their  pigs  than 
the  average  farmer,  which  is  right,  and  money  in  their  pockets.  While 
this  may  all  be  true,  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  State  of  Indiana  that 
can  afford  to  be  negligent  with  his  hogs  or  careless  with  them.  As  I  said 
before,  you  take  different  men  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
they  are  not  all  situated  like  our  brothers  Lovejoy  and  Mugg.  I  do  not 
keep  my  hogs  in  the  same  way.    I  have  a  blue  grass  pasture,  and  I  have 
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lots  to  keep  the  pigs  In  until  they  are  liye  or  six  weeks  old,  and  I  am 
sure  they  know  their  own  mother.  They  do  not  learn  to  be  little  thieves 
so  quick  and  steal  from  other  pigs,  as  they  will  do  if  they  are  all  turned 
together.  I  turn  them  out  in  a  pasture,  say  of  one  hundred  acres — about 
one  hundred  pigs  witli  their  mothers — ^and  I  raise  them  successfully. 
They  do  all  right.  Mr.  Mugg  tells  about  clover  hay  feeding,  and  Lovejoy 
about  alfalfa.  I  have  never  fed  either,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  enough 
other  stuff  to  feed  and  did  not  need  th'em.  I  turn  my  hogs  out  into  the 
wheat  held  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  let  them  go,  and  I  "do  not 
feed  them  any  clover.  I  leave  the  sows  together  until  two  or  three  days 
before  farrowing  time,  then  I  separate  them. 

It  is  surprising  and  pleasing  to  me  that  we  have  such  a  large  attend- 
ance at  this,  our  second  meeting.  Ithiuk  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that 
there  is  some  one  from  every  county  in  the  State.  When  we  started  last 
year  it  was  a  question  with  us  as  to  whether  we  could  get  enough  inter- 
est aroused  in  the  people  in  regard  to  stock  breeding  or  not.  I  see  this 
morning  we  have  the  enthusiasm  already  started. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — What  do  you  gi^e  them  instead  of  clover? 

Mr.  Cunningham — Blue  grass,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Mr.  l-iovejoy — What  If  a  snow  comes  on  your  blue  grass? 

Mr.  Cunningham — 1  don't  care  for  that.  We  have  a  foot  of  snow 
sometimes,  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference.  They  will  go  after  the 
grass,  and  especially  the  wheat.  This  may  not  be  a  very  good  precedent, 
but  listen  to  my  experience.  I  let  tlie  sows  run  to  the  strawstack  to- 
getlier,  but  I  keep  it  clean,  as  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  said,  and  I  haven't  had  any 
bad  effect  from  this.  But  the  strawstack  should  not  stand  there  year  in 
and  year  out.  That  is  a  bad  precedent  for  any  one  to  follow,  no  matter 
who  it  is.  I  wonder  how  many  people  in  the  room  today  would  tell  you 
that  their  sows  eat  their  pigs  up  in  the  spring.  Are  there  any  hands  to 
go  up?  Don't  be  ashamed  of  it  if  they  do.  There  is  no  need  of  their 
doing  this  if  you  will  give  them  the  right  kind  of  rations.  If  you  will 
feed  them  cracklings  three  or  tour  days  in  the  week  they  will  not  touch 
their  pigs,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  fifty  cents  to  do  it.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  farmers  will  not  use  because  they  think  it  is  nonsense  and 
will  not  pay.  If  a  farmer  only  has  five  sows  it  is  to  his  interest  to  have 
them  raise  nice  litters  of  pigs,  Just  as  much  so  as  if  he  had  a  much 
larger  number.  They  raise  them  for  the  profit  In  them.  If  you  have  a 
cow  and  she  has  bad  luck  with  her  calf  she  is  of  use  to  you  anyway,  for 
you  can  use  her  milk.  You  can  work  a  horse  all  the  season  and  there 
would  not  be  a  complete  loss,  but  if  you  keep  a  sow  six  months  and  she 
loses  her  pigs  you  have  a  dead  loss  on  your  hands.  You  would  have  no 
profit  at  all.  A  little  more  care  and  attention  should  be  given  to  your 
hogB,  and  in  this  way  you  could  save  all  of  them.    This  Is  Just  what  our 
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meetiDgs  are  for— to  get  suggestions  from  one  another — ^and  after  we  get 
them  to  heed  them.  We  are  talking  to  a  good  class  of  people  today*  the 
class  of  people  who  like  to  leam  new  things.  If  they  were  not  looking 
for  ideas  they  would  not  come  here.  Some  people  will  say  to  you,  "Well, 
if  I  could  have  luck  with  my  pigs  like  you  do  I  would  like  to  raise 
them.'*    I  want  to  tell  you  there  is  no  luck  in  it,  my  friends. 

Question — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  rape? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — We  do  not  need  It,  but  I  guess  tlie  rape  is  all  right. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  remarks  about  it 
costing  too  much  for  the  average  farmer — we  know  just  how  much  it 
costs  to  feed  each  hog  the  first  of  everj'  month.  We  figure  all  of  the 
grain  on  the  farm  at  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  every  pound  of  feed  is 
weighed  and  it  is  figured  up  just  what  It  would  be  worth  on  the  market 
so  we  know  just  what  it  costs  to  feed  the  hogs.  We  fed  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  hogs  last  spring  from  March  to  July,  not  Including  the 
litters  that  were  sucking,  with  a  cost  of  three  and  three-fourths  cents 
per  hog  per  day.  We  fed  them  on  com,  oats,  tankage  and  cracklings. 
Besides,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  growing  litters.  The  average  wasn't 
four  cents  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Gwaltney — I  have  not  heard  anything  said  about  water  for  hogs. 
What  importance  do  you  attach  to  water  for  hogs? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — We  use  water  from  a  sixty-foot  well.  My  experience 
has  been  for  thirty-one  years  that  a  hog  will  drink  mighty  little  water  if 
his  food  is  properly  mixed  into  a  slop.  We  give  them  a  chance  every 
day  to  drink  pure  water,  but  some  will  sip  it  and  others  won't  But  if 
they  don't  get  this  water  in  their  food  they  will  have  to  have  it.  If  their 
feed  is  mixed  into  a  slop  they  will  not  want  water  either  In  summer  or 
winter.  They  will  drink  a  little,  but  not  a  great  deal,  but  they  should  be 
given  a  chance. 

Mr.  Cunningham — One  more  thought  All  of  us  learn  by  experience. 
Sometimes  we  have  sows  that  will  not  allow  the  pigs  to  nurse  very  much. 
The  little  follows  fight  and  tear  up  the  ground,  and  the  reason  is  they  all 
want  to  nurse  at  one  teat — not  all,  but  two  or  three.  In  this  way  you 
will  have  some  pigs  that  will  look  bad.  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  of 
the  business,  and  this  is  it.  When  the  pigs  first  come  take  a  pair  of 
tweezers  and  break  the  little  tushes,  and  I  will  say  to  you  that  your 
little  litter  will  grow  beautifully,  and  the  mother  will  lay  still  when  they 
want  to  nurse.  Why  does  she  jump  up  and  lay  down,  and  step  on  them 
and  lay  on  them?  Because  they  bite  her,  and  she  will  not  lay  still  at  all. 
It  took  me  a  long  while  to  find  this  out  and  I  lost  many  a  pig. 

Mr.  Graver — I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  the  question  of 
ringing  passed.     Mr.  Lovejoy  stated  that  he  had  not  rung  a  pig's  nose  for 
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thirty  years.  I  we  didn't  ring  the  kind  of  hogs  we  raise  we  never  would 
have  any  more  blue  grass.  1  guess  it  must  be  in  the  breed  of  the  hogs. 
Of  course  the  Berkshire  hogs  would  have  to  stand  on  their  heads  to  do  a 
good  job  of  rooting  on  account  of  the  shape  of  their  nose,  but  other 
breeds  are  different  and  tliey  have  different  noses.  We  are  compelled  to 
ring  them.  We  lind  that  It  is  necessary  to  ring  them  or  we  would  not 
have  any  blue  grass. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I'hat  may  be  true,  but  I  tliink  if  a  hog  has  what  he 
needs  he  will  not  have  any  occasion  to  root.  Little  pigs  will  sometimes 
root  for  worms,  but  we  never  use  rings. 

Mr.  Graver — I  think,  brother,  if  you  establish  that  theory  you  will 
have  to  change  the  nature  of  the  hog.  It  Is  his  nature  to  root  in  the 
ground  and  you  can  not  change  his  nature  by  feeding  him. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — His  nature  is  to  root  for  certain  minerals  which  he 
does  not  get  in  his  food.  If  3'ou  >vill  furnish  these  to  him  he  will  not 
root 

Mr.  Mugg — I  believe  you  can  feed  pigs  and  keep  them  from  rooting. 
As  Mr.  Lovejoy  says,  they  are  rooting  for  something  you  haven't  given 
them,  and  if  you  will  see  that  they  get  this  they  will  not  root.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham and  others  here  have  5»een  iny  place  often;  and  my  bam  lot  al- 
ways has  hogs  in  it,  and  it  is  not  rooted  up.  I  do  not  say  this  because  it 
is  mine,  but  because  it  is  tiiie. 

^Mr.  Swope — Is  it  injurious  to  ring  hogs? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  know  farmers  that  ring  summer  pigs  the  same  as 
sows.  How  can  they  suck  if  their  noses  are  sore?  If  you  simply  turn 
them  into  the  pasture  to  hustle  for  themselves  they  will  root. 

Queistiou — I  believe  that  tl\ere  are  certain  elenients  which  the  hogs 
want  and  if  they  don't  get  it  they  wil!  root  for  it.  Mr.  Lovejoy  says  that 
he  feeds  his  sows,'  even  after  their  pigs  arc  weaned.  When  I  wean  the 
pigs  in  the  spring  and  do  not  intend  to  raise  fall  pigs,  I  do  not  feed  the 
sows,  but  turn  tliem  into  the  pasture  and  let  them  go  until  fall.  They  will 
get  thin,  but  that  will  not  hurt  them ;  if  there  comes  a  rain  or  a  soft  time 
the  sows  will  root  some  in  the  blue  grass,  and  if  they  do  that  I  put  a  wire 
in  the  side  of  their  nose.    I  never  ring  pigs.    I  don't  believe  you  should. 

Prof.  Skinner — In  our  experimental  work,  when  we  put  pigs  in  a  dry 
lot  and  feed  them  nothing  but  corn  they  will  commence  rooting.  If  we 
throw  coal  in  the  yard  they  will  eat  quite  a  bit  of  it,  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  food  is  lacking  in  mineral  matter,  and  if  you  supply  a  liberal 
amount  of  mineral  matter  you  will  not  And  much  trouble  from  rooting. 

Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  there  is  damage  to  pigs 
from  ringing.     We  can  not  afford  to  rin^  those  which  we  use  in  expert- 
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mental  work,  as  too  many  of  them  get  sore  noeee  and  fail  to  make  the 
gains  they  should  make.  This  matter  of  ringing  is  an  important  one. 
If  we  can  by  furnishijig  leed  change  the  habits  of  the  pigs  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  ringing.  I  have  found  that  mineral  matter  is  all  im- 
portant. We  keep  mineral  matter  before  them  all  the  time  in  addition 
to  their  regular  ration  of  grain. 

Question — I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Skinner  what  that  mineral  mat- 
ter is.    Is  it  slacked  coal? 

Prof.  Skinner — ^That  is  good.  Charcoal  made  from  cobs  or  wood  will 
answi'r  the  purpose  better.  I  tlilnk  there  is  no  objection  to  slacked  coal 
or  cinders,  but  I  prefer  wood  charcoal  or  c»ob  charcoal. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — We  burn  all  of  the  col)s  and  mix  them  up  and  put  salt 
or  copperas  with  them.  This  is  good  to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in 
shape. 

Viot.  Skinner — ^Very  few  think  an3'thiiig  about  the  interior  of  their 
pigs.  It  is  a  fact  tliat  most  pigs  have  intestinal  worms,  and  these  put 
their  systems  in  such  a  condition  that  they  take  other  diseases  readily. 
Charcoal,  ashes,  salt  and  copperas  ground  together  are  good  for  these 
tendencies.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  imporbiut  matter.  I  don't  know 
what  experience  you  have  had,  but  we  find  that  almost  every  pig  that  we 
take  hold  of  needs  treatment  before  we  put  him  in  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Weddle — For  the  benefit  of  the  people  here  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  have  a  food  we  call  "condition  powder."  I  find  that  it  is  good, 
and  I  will  give  it  to  the  breeders  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  take  oil  ineal, 
salt  :ind  baking  soda — I  buy  the  soda  by  the  keg.  I  find  that  about  one- 
fourtli  of  the  baking  soda  mixed  with  the  oil  meal  and  salt,  half  and 
half,  makes  a  good  remedy.  I  want  to  say  that  I  haven't  anjrthing  that 
I  could  give  you  that  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  you.  I  have  tried  this 
for  four  years  and  have  had  excellent  success.  Mr.  Hunter,  my  neighbor 
on  the  south,  has  severe  cases  of  cholera,  and  has  lost  a  great  many 
hogs,  and  has  been  compelled  to  sell  before  they  were  ready  for  the 
market.  The  man  on  tlie  north  of  me  also  has  it  It  Is  true  my  hogs 
are  not  exposed  to  his,  but  I  have  not  had  it  now  for  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  have  ever  stepped  over  into 
his  lot  and  then  back  into  your  own?  If  you  have  you  will  have  the 
cholera  as  sure  as  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Weddie — I  wish  to  say  thtit  1  disinfect  my  hogs.  Every  time  1 
see  a  pig  that  acts  sick  I  give  him  a  good  dose  with  the  sprinkler.  I  use 
crude  oil  cut  with  naptha.  I  am  just  giving  this  to  you,  and  you  can  do 
as  you  like  about  using  it.  I  sold  one  of  my  neighbors  some  hogs  once 
when  his  were  sick,  and  he  was  afraid  to  take  them  home  for  fear  they 
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would  get  sick,  too.     I  think  tliey  would  have  been  all  right  if  he  had 
treated  them  the  same  as  I  Iiad  been  treating  them. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — How  about  the  hogs  this  other  man  bought?  Did  the 
hogs  die?    Did  he  take  them  over  to  his  hogs  and  did  they  get  sick? 

Mr.  Weddle — No,  sir;  he  put  my  hogs  in  a  separate  lot  and  kept  them 
there.  Those  hogs  bought  at  my  sale  were  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  step  across  the  line  and  get  sick  if 
he  continued  to  treat  them  as  I  had  been  treating  them. 

Mr.  Zion — I  have  been  raising  hogs  for  some  time  and  within  the  last 
seven  years  I  have  not  had  a  hog  die  of  the  cholera  on  my  place.  After 
growing  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  a  year  for  seven  years,  I 
think  I  have  made  a  pretty  good  showing.  I  give  them  blue  grass  pas- 
ture, pure  water,  a  good  healthy  bed,  and  when  it  comes  to  fighting  the 
intestinal  worms  that  Prof.  Skinner  has  spoken  about,  I  give  them  salt, 
copperas  and  sulphur.  Aside  from  that  I  never  allow  my  neighbors  to 
come  in  and  doctor  them,  as  everyone  has  a  different  remedy.  I  have 
been  trying  every  season  to  make  my  hogs  immune  from  cholera,  but  I 
have  never  liad  it.  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  it  among  our  hogs 
any  more  than  there  is  among  human  beings,  and  if  you  are  careful  about 
the  feed  and  see  to  it  that  everything  around  them  is  cleanly  the  disease 
will  disappear.  I  never  had  any  use  for  cholera  hogs.  I  know  farmers 
who  will  come  to  these  meetings  and  discuss  the  matter  of  bringing  in 
cholera  hogs,  as  they  do  it.  If  the  hogs  are  not  diseased  when  they  are 
bought  they  are  subject  to  cholera  in  the  cars,  and  invariably  my  neigh- 
bors who  have  sought  to  get  clieaper  stock  hogs  have  purchased  Cholera 
hogs,  and  alw^ays  brought  them  into  our  section,  which  is  not  right 
There  should  be  a  law  that  no  hogs  should  be  transported  from  one  State 
to  another  for  breeding  purposes.  We  should  take  care  of  hogs  and  give 
thom  plenty  of  range.  I  do  not  believe  in  confining  hogs  in  a  pen  and 
keeping  them  there.  I  can  remember  when  my  fatlier  had  eighteen  hogs 
in  a  pen  from  year  to  year,  and  when  they  were  taken  out  we  put  in 
eighteen  or  twenty  more  and  fed  them  for  a  year.  There  is  no  use  in 
that.  If  we  will  bike  good  care  of  our  hogs  we  can  eliminate  cholera. 
I  get  tired  of  hearing  so  many  remedies  for  diseases  sometimes.  When  a 
man  has  the  cliolera  among  his  hogs  he  knows  why  he  has  it.  Look  at 
the  beds,  the  strawstack,  the  wallowing  place,  etc.  We  have  parasites 
on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside,  and  coal  oil  used  occasionally  will 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  you  will  take  the  proper  care  of 
your  hogs  1  don't  believe  you  will  bo  bothered  with  cholera. 

Mr.^  Lovejoy — We  don't  want  to  get  the  idea  into  our  heads  that 
there  is  a  cholera  cure.  Don't  let  that  word  go  out,  for  that  man  doesn't 
live  that  ever  cured  cholera  more  than  once  or  twice.     I  have  tried  ah  of 
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the  remedies,  and  I  can  not  do  it,  and  I  think  It  Is  only  a  waste  of  time 
for  us  to  spend  our  valuable  time  in  discussing  such  a  question. 

Question — I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  on  this  question  within  the 
last  few  days.  We  have  a  disease  in  our  section  of  the  country  that  is 
much  more  important  to  breeders  than  cholera.  We  have  no  cholera  and 
have  not  had  for  many  years.  This  other  disease  is  a  very  serious  one, 
and  it  is  called  pneumonia.  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Lovejoy  on  this 
question,  and  should  like  to  know  his  remedy  if  he  has  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience with  it. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Yes,  sir,  I  have  had  experience  with  it. 


ECONOMIC  FEEDING  OF  BEEF  CATTLE. 


By  Prof.  H.  W.  Mumford,  Urbana,  111. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association — I  assure  you  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  address  an  Indi- 
ana audience  this  fourth  time  on  the  subject  of  cattle  feeding.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  as  I  have  been  listening  to  the  very  interesting  discus- 
sions in  regard  to  profitable  hog  raising,  how  different  the  proposition  of 
producing  pork  and  beef  in  this  country  is.  I  wish  that  I  might  be  able 
to  say  that  it  is  as  easy  to  make  money  raising  cattle  as  in  raising  hogs. 
Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  As  has  been  said  already,  even 
though  a  farmer  does  not  take  the  best  care  of  his  hogs  he  can  make 
money,  no  matter  whetlier  he  Is  breeding  hogs  for  the  market  or  to  sell 
for  breeding  purposes.  I  might  go  a  step  further  in  regard  to  this  proposi- 
tion and  say  even  though  a  man  gets  somewhat  slipshod  in  his  methods 
of  hog  raising,  as  many  do,  he  may  still  make  a  profit  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  not  so  with  the  cattle  business.  The  cattle  feeder  who  is  not 
strictly  up-to-date  is  a  man  who  is  losing  money.  I  think  one  difficulty 
in  cattle  feeding  is  that  the  people  of  our  country  do  not  appreciate  what 
it  costs  to  make  a  pound  of  gain  on  cattle,  and  they  do  not  appreciate  that 
It  is  a  complex  and  intricate  business  with  a  small  margin  for  profit. 
There  is  one  gi-eat  difference  between  the  hog  and  the  cattle  business, 
and  that  Is  this,  upon  every  farm,  whether  high  priced  or  low  priced,  the 
hog  can  be  raised  at  a  profit.  The  pig  can  be  bred  and  finished  on  the 
same  farm.  Not  necessarily  so  with  the  steer.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  successful  cattle  breeder  be  a  keen  business  man;  he  must  be  shrewd. 
He  does  not  need  to  be  dishonest  but  he  must  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances  and  conditions.  No  man  can  make  a  success 
of  cattle  feeding  and  make  a  profit  by  the  enterprise  unless  he  feeds 
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cattle  which  he  has  bought  right,  and  while  time  is  lacking  to  go  Into  that 
side  of  the  question  this  morning,  I  want  you  to  know  that  It  makes  no 
difference  Iiow  good  a  feeder  you  may  be,  how  well  you  handle  the 
scoop,  how  well  you  know  how  to  feed  clover  hay,  or  alfalfa  or  any 
other  food  produced  on  the  farm,  if  the  cattle  are  not  bought  right  and 
marketed  intelligently  you  can  not  profit  bj'  the  enterprise. 

The  subject  which  I  wish  to  present  is  very  practical,  namely,  how 
to  feed  to  advantage  feeds  grown  on  com  belt  farms.  The  feeds  grown 
most  extensively  and  easily  are  com  and  clover  hay.  Com  has  been  and 
always  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  cattle  feeder;  and  how  to  use  it 
to  advantage  and  in  the  most  economical  way  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion for.  every  man.  We  have  passed  through  the  transition  stage  In  the 
use  of  com  for  cattle  feeding.  The  time  was  when  scarcely  a  cattle  feeder 
supplemented  com  with  anything  else,  such  as  cotton  seed  meal,  etc. 
This  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  slipshod  method  of  the  com  belt. 
Before  I  became  a  resident  of  the  corn  belt  it  was  the  on^  thing  I  heard 
more  about  than  anything  else — the  slipshod,  wasteful  methods  of  the 
cattle  feeders  of  the  corn  belt.  I  might  say  that  there  has  been  a  popu- 
lar sentiment  that  com  should  be  fed  to  cattle  in  the  form  of  ground 
com  or  com  meals,  or  com  and  cob  meal.  At  times  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  concerning  the  use  of  slla$;e  in  making  beef.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  another  transition  period  tliat  tends  toward  careful  consideration  of  the 
question  of  economy  of  making  a  beef.  The  question  Is,  "How  can  we 
make  it  more  economically,  and  have  we  not  carried  tlie  subject  of  ground 
com  and  the  use  of  oil  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  beyond  what  is  reason- 
able?" Now,  there  are  two  questions  which  I  think  are  very  frequently 
asked,  and  I  should  have  my  hands  full  if  I  answered  the  second  in  an 
intelligent  manner  in  the  time  I  have  at  my  disposal:  '*In  what  form 
may  com  be  fed  to  produce  the  most  economical  gains  and  at  the  same  time 
greatest  profit?"  The  second  question  may  be  put  something  like  this: 
"With  corn  at  40  cents  a  bushel,  where  the  cattle  feeder  has  at  his  com- 
mand clover  hay,  alfalfa  and  similar  roughages,  would  it  pay  him  to « buy 
oil  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  at  anywhere  from  .$25  to  $30  a  ton?" 

This  can  not  be  answered  In  a  word.  Two  years  ago  this  winter  the 
Illinois  Exijerlment  Station  undertook  to  secure  data  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  themselves.  We  bought  In  the  Chicago  market  ten  car  loads  of 
choice,  well-bred  feeding  cattle,  two  years  old  and  averaging  In  weight  ap- 
proximately 1,000  pounds.  We  very  carefully  divided  these  cattle  into 
lots,  10  lots  in  all,  being  very  particular  to  have  each  lot  the  same,  so 
that  after  they  had  been  fed  six  months  the  differences  which  existeil 
would  be  differences  due  to  the  different  ways  in  which  they  were  fed 
rather  than  differences  that  existed  In  the  various  lots  of  cattle  In  the 
beginning.    They  were  fed  as  follows: 

Lot  I  received  com  in  the  form  of  silage,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  supplement  this,  which  it  always  is  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  market, 
we  used  com  meal ;  clover  hay  was  also  fed  this  lot 
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Lot  II  received  broken  ear  com,  oil  meal  and  clover  hay.  Gluten 
meal  was  fed  for  three  months  and  oil  meal  for  three  months  as  a  supple- 
ment to  com.  Why  did  we  feed  gluten  meal  three  months  and  then  oil 
meal?  Why  not  cotton  seed  meal?  In  the  first  place,  we  had  previously 
tested  cotton  seed  meal  and  found  it  a  good  supplement  to  com.  We  have 
also  fed  oil  meal  or  ground  linseed  cake  and  gluten  meal  with  good  re- 
sults. We  would  not  feed  exclusively  with  any  one  feed  for  the  simple 
reason  we  wish  to  do  the  things  best  calculated  to  further  the  interests 
of  cattle  feeders,  and  to  use  these  feeds  profitably  the  cattle  feeder  must 
be  able  to  get  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  If  we  should  put  our  O.  K. 
on  any  one  what  would  be  the  effect?  Every  progressive  cattle  feeder 
who  believes  in  our  experiments  buys  that  particular  feed,  and  this  active 
demand  would  have  its  influence  upon  the  price.  Our  aim  is  to  determine 
and  publish  Just  what  ciin  be  done  with  each  of  these  feeds  and  then  leave 
the  cattle  feeder  to  choose  for  himself.  We  are  interested  In  keeping 
the  price  of  feeds  where  they  belong.  The  manufacturers  will  not  sell 
them  for  less  than  they  are  worth. 

Lot  III  recived  corn,  broken  ear  com  and  clover  hay.  Lot  III  was 
fed  exactly  like  Lot  II  except  that  it  did  not  receive  oil  meal  or  gluten 
meal  and  Lot  II  did.  In  other  words,  we  were  expecting  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  paid  to  supplement  com  with  oil  meal  and  gluten 
meal. 

Lot  IV  received  corn  meul,  oil  meal  and  clover  hay. 

Lot  V  was  fed  exactly  the  same  as  Lot  lY,  except  that  we  chaffed 
the  hay.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  English  methods  knows  that 
this  is  one  of  their  favorites,  and  while  their  methods  are  not  applicable 
to  our  conditions,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  cattle  breeding  from 
them. 

Ijot  VI  was  fed  com  in  the  form  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  which  is  very 
popular  among  cattle  feeders — I  should  say  corn  and  cob  meal,  oil  meal 
and  clover  hay. 

Lot  VII  the  same  as  Lot  VI  with  the  exception  of  the  hay  being 
chaffed. 

Lot  VIII  according  to  the  old  practice  of  feeding  shock  or  fodder 
com,  and  clover  hay  not  supplemented  with  oil  meal,  except  during  the 
last  GO  days. 

Ix)t  IX  and  Lot  X  were  fed  on  shelled  corn,  oil  meal  and  clover  hay, 
the  only  difference  being  that  Lot  X  was  fed  on  a  paved  lot  where  they 
did  not  have  to  wade  in  mud  to  their  bellies,  and  Lot  IX  was  fed  in  a 
typical  mud  lot.  , 

Time  w^ill  not  i)ermlt  giving  the  details  of  all  this  experiment,  but 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  the  Experiment  Station  attempted 
to  cover  every  point  and  factor  which  might  affect  the  profitableness  of 
feeding  these  various  rations.  For  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
that  a  certain  ration  will  produce  a  certain  result  or  produce  a  certain 
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number  of  pounds  of  gain  per  day,  week  or  month,  or  six  montfaa.  It  is 
not  only  what  the  feed  will  do,  but  what  it  costs ;  both  must  be  talcen  into 
consideration.  A  feed  may  really  be  the  best  or  the  most  economical 
which  does  not  produce  as  good  results  as  some  other  feed. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  is  very  important,  and  that  is  a  market- 
able finish.  You  may  be  able  to  secure  cheap  gains  with  certain  kinds  of 
feeds,  but  if  this  feed  does  not  fit  the  cattle  for  market  it  may  not  be  a 
profitable  one.  If  you  can  not  get  higher  market  finish  by  using  more 
nearly  balanced  rations  and  more  expensive  rations  it  may  pay  to  use 
them.  Another  factor  that  is  frequently  overlooked  Is  the  labor  that  is 
involved  in  preparing  these  feeds.  Suppose  I  say  to  you  that  you  shouIS 
feed  com  meal  because  you  can  make  more  pounds  of  beef  than  from 
shelled  com.  How  would  it  appeal  to  the  practical  cattle  man?  Not  at  all. 
He  would  likely  lell  us  that  it  costs  something  to  make  com  meal,  and 
that  he  can  feed  whole  com  cheaper  than  he  can  meal,  and  is,  therefore, 
satisfied  with  smaller  returns.  So  then  the  labor  is  an  important  factor, 
and  is  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Again,  many  and  many  a  man 
has  been  saved  from  financial  bankmptcy  because  of  the  hog,  and  if  a 
great  many  cattle  feeders  had  produced  more  pork  and  less  beef  they 
would  be  better  off  today.  So  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  beef  and  the  amount  of  pork  that  is  made  from  these  various  rations. 
Let  us  hastily  glance  over  some  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  One  man 
may  be  able  to  make  better  gains  with  whole  corn  and  hay  than  others 
can  with  com  meal  and  com  and  cob  meal,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to 
grind  coYn  to  make  rapid  gains. 

We  fed  from  the  29th  of  November  till  the  second  week  in  June.  Where 
we  fed  silage  we  made  2.H4  pounds  gain  per  day  per  steer.  Where  we  fed 
ear  corn,  oil  meal  and  clover  hay  we  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.33  pounds  per  steer  per  day.  Where  we  fed  corn  meal,  2.38  in  one  lot 
and  2.33  in  another.  Corn  and  cob  meal,  2.32  and  2.45.  Shock  com  or 
fddder,  2.08.    Shelled  com,  1.99  and  2.02  pounds  per  steer  per  day. 

The  smallest  gains  were  made  where  we  fed  shelled  com,  shock  com, 
and  where  we  fed  ear  corn  without  oil  meal.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  differences  in  gains  were  not*  due  to  differences  in  amount  of  com 
fed.  It  would  be  veiy  easy  to  make  one  lot  gain  two  and  another  three 
ix)unds  per  steer  daily  by  varying  the  amount  of  feed.  •  All  of  these 
lots  received  practically  the  same  amount  of  com  on  the  basis  of  shelled 
com.  Larger  gains  were  made  on  the  cattle  that  were  fed  ear  com,  oil 
meal  and  clover  hay  than  where  oil  meal  was  not  fed.  It  is  to  be  expected 
when  you  are  supplementing  corn  with  oil  meal  that  you  can  get  larger 
gains  within  a  given  length  of  time  than  when  com  is  not  supplemented. 
Why?  You  can  get  the  cattle  to  eat  a  larger  ration  of  concentrates,  and 
not  only  that,  but  they  will  make  better  use  of  the  feed  that  they  con- 
sume. If  you  have  two  lots  of  cattle  and  feed  the  first  lot  com,  oil  meal 
and  clover  hay,  and  the  next  com  and  clover  Kay,  the  first  will  eat  more, 
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and  by  making  better  use  of  it  you  will  get  iarger  gains.  In  other  words, 
it  means  that  you  can  get  a  quicker  finish  by  the  use  of  some  nitrogenous 
substance  with  com  than  without  it  If  you  do  not  care  aljout  the  time 
element,  then  you  can  get  the  same  amount  of  gain  in  a  longer  time  with 
com  alone.  You  feed  practically  the  same  amount  of  com  with  clover 
hay  and  oil  meal  that  you  do  if  you  do  not  use  the  oil  meal. 

In  order  to  make  these  experiments  practical,  in  order  to  make  them 
easily  understood  by  cattle  feeders,  I  have  undertaken  to  reduce  it  to  a 
form  which  cattle  feeders  can  readily  understand.  That  form  is  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  beef  and  pork  that  can  be  piade  from  a  bushel  of  corn 
under  the  different  methods  of  feeding.  Now,  we  must  have  foijnd  that 
the  number  of  pounds  of  beef  from  a  bushel  of  com  fed  in  the. form  of 
silage  is  7.93 ;  T.92  ear  com  and  oil  meal.  And  let  me  explain  before  I  go 
any  farther  that  when  we  say  we  make  8  pounds  of  beef  from  a  bushel 
of  corn  it  does  not  mean  from  com  alone,  but  it  means  each  bushel  of  com 
supplemented  by  about  9  and  in  some  cases  10  pounds  of  oil  meal  or  gluten 
meal  with  clover  hay  roughage,  in  Lot.  Ill,  where  we  did  not  feed  oil 
or  gluten  meal,  the  figures  represent  what  can  be  done  with  com  alone, 
supplemented  with  clover  hay.  I  will  say  that  we  made  only  GwOO  pounds 
of  beef  from  a  bushel  of  corn,  where  we  fed  com  alone.  In  the  form  of 
meal  we  made  8.82  and  8.02,  and  7.88; and  8,18  with  corn  and  cob.  meal; 
shelled  com  G.82  and  6.72,  and  shock  com  6.41. 

I  will  confess  that  we  were  considerably  surprised  ourselves.  We 
found  that  we  made  approximately  as  much  beef  from  a  bushel  of  com 
where  it  was  fed  in  the  form  of  broken  ear  com  as  when  it  was  fed  in 
the  form  of  corn  meal.  We  made  9.06  pounds  of  beef  and  pork  on  corn 
and  clover  hay  and  oil  meal ;  with  the  silage  we  found  that  we  made  8.04 
pounds  of  beef  and  pork -from  a  bushel  of  com.  One  should  not  start 
out  to  feed  silage  to  beef  cattle  with  the  idea  that  he  will  get  rich,  out  of 
the  droppings ;  if  he  does  he  will  be  very  much  disappointed.  Where  clover 
hay  and  oil  meal  were  fed  you  will  notice  we  made  9.06  pounds  of  beef 
and  pork  from  a  bushel  of  com.  You  will  find  that  this  is  the  most  that 
was  made  by  any  method. 

In  Lot  III,  where  no  oil  meal  was  fed,  7.98  pounds  of  beef  and  pork 
were  made  from  a  bushel  of  corn,  which  shows  that  the  addition  of  oil 
meal  to  the  com  element  Increases  its  efficiency  for  beef  production.  This 
increased  efficiency  Is  secured  at  greater  cost,  however,  than  where  com 
is  fed  alene. 

I  have  heard  practical  cattle  feeders  say  many  times  that  you  can 
afford  to  feed  oil  meal  on  account  of  the  extra  gain  you  get  on  your  hogs. 
Such  observations  as  these  have  been  common:  "The  hogs  will  grow  so 
much  better  that  It  pays  to  feed  oil  meal  to  cattle.  They  (the  hogs)  will 
practically  pay  for  the  oil  meal."  It  has  been  proven  conclusively  that 
the  addition  of  oil  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  to  rations  of  com  and 
clover  hay  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  corn  for  beef  production.    A  steer 
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makes  better  upe  of  the  corn  l>eoaiiKe  it  Is  supplemented  with  the  men!. 
If  the  steer  makes  better  use  of  the  corn,  certainly  the  hog  depending  on 
the  indigested  food  in  the  com  for  his  maintenance  and  growth  will  not 
grow  better  when  the  corn  is  not  there  for  him  to  get. 

You  will  notice  that  in  Lot  II  the  number  of  pounds  of  pork  that  was 
made  i)er  steer,  that  is  where  oil  meal  was  fed,  was  62.6,  and  where  oil 
meal  was  not  fed  we  made  74.13  pounds  of  pork  per  steer,  which  showed 
that  there  was  more  corn  passed  through  the  steer  that  was  not  fed  oil 
meal,  and  the  hogs  proved  it  in  the  gains  they  made. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  in  these  experiments,  and  the  pitch 
of  the  whole  matter  is :  Whlcli  made  the  largest  profit,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  the  feed  cost,  what  the  cattle  sold  for  and  the  labor  in- 
volved? This  line  shows  the  net  profit  per  steer  with  corn  at  40  cents  per 
bushel,  clover  hay  at  ?7.50  i)er  ton,  oil  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  at  ?2r> 
per  ton  and  gluten  meal  at  Jj>29  per  ton. 

In  these  exi)eriments  two  and  three-year  old  cattle  and  not  calves 
or  yearlings  were  led.  If  we  had  the  time  we  could  show  you  that  in 
feeding  calves  or  breeding  herd  tliere  Is  a  saving  in  feeding  silage,  but 
time  will  not  i)ermlt  to  go  into  that  now. 

As  to  the  relative  profit  between  the  two  lots  where  oil  meal  was  fed 
and  where  it  was  not,  we  found  that  where  we  used  corn,  oil  meal  and 
clover  hay  the  profit  was  $7.54  ])er  steer,  and  where  we  did  not  use  it 
$7.M.  Tliat  didn't  take  into  account  the  labor  involved  in  feeding  the 
cattle  or  give  any  credit  at  all  for  the  manure  made.  We  consider  that 
the  manure  made  by  the  steers  Is  worth  the  labor  Involved. 

(Question.)     Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  feeding  of  hogs? 

Prof.  Mumford:  Yes,  sir;  that  was  taken  into  account  and  figured  In. 
I  do- not  l)elleve  that  the  opportunities  for  profit  In  the  cattle  fecMllng 
business  are  what  they  should  be  wlien  you  consider  the  skill  that  Is  re- 
quired t(f  make  it  a  success  and  the  amount  of  capital  involved. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Do  you  allow  anything  for  the  interest  on  your  money 
Invested  in  cattle? 

Prof.  Mumford  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bec»kett:    And  they  c»ost  how  much  per  head? 

Prof.  Mumford :  In  the  nelghlwrhood  of  $42.50  i)er  head.  I^t  me  say 
that  that  is  one  of  the  items  that  will  make  but  slight  difference  so  far  as 
results  are  cx>ncerned;  I  mean  In  comparing  the  different  rations.  The 
Interest  on  the  money  would  be  practically  tlie  same,  and  It  depends  upon 
your  bank  acccnnt  as  to  whetlier  or  not  you  have  to  pay  little  or  much 
interest  for  your  money.  The  profit  was  pretty  nearly  double  where  we 
ftMi  ear  com  to  where  we  fed  meal,  taking  everything  into  consideration. 
We  made  almost  double  the  profit  in  feeding  corn  in  the  g(K)d  old  way. 

1  have  Just  one  more  word  to  siiy  and  I  am  done.     I  wish  to  apolo- 
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gize  for  taking  so  much  of  your  time,  but  I  could  not  present  the  subject 
without  it.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  see  what  these  experi- 
ments prove.  They  prove  conclusively  to  me  and  to  hundreds  of  others 
th^t,  Intelligently  followed,  the  old  so-called  "slipshod,"  "wasteful"  method 
of  the  corn  belt  feeder  is  not  so  far  off  after  all.  Why?  For  this  reason. 
No  cattle  feeder  can  exi)ect  to  make  beef  and  pork  from  the  same  corn, 
and  it  Is  a  well  understood  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  food 
pasjjed  through  tlie  animal  in  indigested  or  unassimilated  form.  It  is  a 
business  i)ropositlon  that  if  this  food  passes  from  the  steer  in  an  unas- 
similated form  we  should,  if  iwssible,  Ih»  able  to  use  it  in  some  other 
way.  And  why  not  let  the  hog  liave  it.?  If  the  steer  is  fed  meal  the  hog 
can  get  practically  nothing. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  invite  you  to  send  for  any  available  bulletins 
of  the  Illinois  Exi)eriment  Station.    We  would  l)e  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Logan:  I  should  like  to  have  the  buying  price  and  the  selling 
price  of  the  steers. 

Prof.  Mum  ford;  The  steers  cost  $4.2(»  i)er  cwt.  in  CMiieago  and  sold 
all  the  way  from  jpo.Oo  ao  $6.15  per  cwt. 

Mr.  Grout:  If  we  have  to  buy  our  cattle  to  feed  can  we  make 
any  money  out  of  them? 

l»rof.  Mumford :  Yes,  sir ;  If  you  buy  them  cheap  enough  you  can 
make  money  out  of  them,  esi)ecially  if  you  feed  them  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Grout:  llien  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  man  that  sold  the  stock 
in  the  first  place  is  the  loser? 

Prof.  Mumford:  The  question  did  not  involve  that.  A  great  many 
of  these  cattle  come  from  other  states,  where  they  cost  very  little. 

DISCUSSION. 

'  Led  by  A.  O.  Lockridge,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Mr.  President :  Prof.  Mumford  has  given  you  the  scientific  side  of 
cattle  feeding.  I  projwse  to  deal  briefly  with  the  practical  side  of  handling 
cattle.  I  have  fed  cattle  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  told  Prof.  Skinner, 
when  he  Invited  me  to  a  place  on  your  program,  that  what  I  would  say 
would  be  strictly  along  practical  lines. 

In  the  discussion  this  morning  Prof.  Mumford  went  very  carefully 
over  the  feeding  problem.  I  wish  to  put  as  my  first  point  in  tliis  discus- 
sion that  It  Is  very  important  Ihat  we  have  the  right  kind  of  cattle  to 
feed.  We  must  not  select  the  big,  coarse  steer  as  our  ideal,  for  sucli 
animals  are  nnprofltalile.  Cattle  averaging  al>ont  1,0()0  pounds  in  weigh  r 
are  just  about  riglit  for  flooding  purposes.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  steer  feeding  from  calfhood  up  to  full  maturity,  only  to  say 
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this:  In  fee^^ing.  cattle  the  experienced  feeder  knows  that  as  the  steer 
grows  older  It  is  more  difficult  to  put  fat  on  him  and  it  costs  more  in  pro- 
portion. According  to,  the  late  John  D.  Gillette,  of  Illinois,  a  famous 
steer  feeder,  you  can  make  more  clear  money  out  of  a  calf  than  out  of 
a  yearling;  more  money  out  of  a  yearling  than  a  two-year-old.  You 
make  less  clear  money  as  the  cattle  get  older.  With  the  fierce  competi- 
tion now  existing  in  Indiana  I  would  not  advise  a  stock  man  to  feed  cattle 
in  less  number  than  car  loads.  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  a  man  has  half 
or  a  fourth  of.  a  car  load  it  will  not  pay  to  ship  so  small  a  number,  and  so 
he  must  sell  to  a  local  buyer  and  is,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  local 
trade.  If  he  chooses  to  make  up  a  car  load  and  ship  them  himself  he 
must  buy  strange  cattle  to  go  with  his  one-fourth  or  one-half  load,  and 
this  means  fighting  among  the  strangers  In  transit  and  the  cattle  will  lose 
many  pounds  from  this  fact  alone. 

I  want  good  steers;  every  one  should  be  a  good  steer.  Have  in  your 
mind,  before  you  have  bought  a  single  steer,  an  ideal  lot  of  cattle,  and  at- 
tain to  that  ideal  just  as  nearly  as  possible.  We  may  not  always  reach 
those  ideals,  but  if  we  have  high  ones  we  will  get  nearer  to  them  by  strenu- 
ous effort  than  if  we  did  not  possess  them  at  all.  What  do  we  want  our 
load  of  cattle  to  weigh?  I  do  not  want  some  of  them  to  weigh  850  pounds, 
some  1,100  and  the  remainder  1.200.  I  want  each  steer  to  weigh  as  nearly 
the  same  as  possible  and  average  about  1,000  pounds.  This  will  eliminate 
bosses  in  the  feed  lot,  for  if  I  have,  say,  18  head  feeding  together,  and  of 
that  number  15  weigh  about  1,000  pounds  and  the  other  three  1,100  or 
1,250,  the  latter  being  heavier  will  be  bosses.  They  will  boss  all  the  others, 
especially  at  feeding  time,  and  will  get  more  tlTan  their  share.  There- 
fore, by  having  nearly  the  same  sized  steers  you  will  have  better  results. 

By  consulting  Prof.  Mumford's  chart  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
you  will  see  that  they  have  been  selling  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  live 
stock,  and  the  chart  shows  that  they  were  estimating  com  at  40  cents  a 
bushel  and  clover  hay  at  $7.50  a  ton.'  Now,  if  it  really  costs  the  farmer 
40  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  and  $7,50  for  every  ton  of  clover  hay,  right  on 
the  market,  of  course  there  would  be  no  money  in  cattle  feeding,  but  as 
we  are  running  our  farms  for  the  express  purpose  of  handling  cattle,  re- 
turning their  voiding  of  this  costly  food  to  the  fields  and  also  raising  clover 
to  restore  fertility  to  the  soil,  we  should  not  compute  that  our  feed  bill 
really  means  10  cent  com  and  ;^7..50  hay,  for  there  is  an  element  of  profit 
In  it  to  us.  True,  we  might  be  able  to  get  such  prices  for  our  com  and 
hay  on  the. market,  but  we  are  raising  this  feed  on  our  own  farms,  selling 
it  to  our  own. cattle,  which  is  in -keeping  with  the  good  old  agricultural 
maxim,  "sell  nothing  off  the  farm  but  fat  stock,"  and  right  in  there  is 
where  we  profit  by  the  transaction. 

I  repeat,  every  steer  in  tlie  feed  lot  should  be  a  good  one.  The  butcher, 
who  is  the  final  arbiter  in  such  matters,  demands  the  very  things  that, 
taken  together,  make  up  a  good  beef-bearing  animal.    He  wants  fancy  rib 
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roasts ;  this  means  •  a  springing  rib,  projecting  hoop-like  from  the  spine, 
thns  giving'  room  for  plenty  of  tender  meat  under  the  rib.  He  wants 
good  loins-  and  quarters,  especially  the  hind .  quarters,  where  the  good 
round  steaks  abound.  The  legs  should  be  short  and  rather  fine  in  size. 
The  head  should  be  rather  small,  not  beefy  in  appearance  and  with  a  short 
muzzle  and  compact  jaw.  This  latter  quality  Is  desirable  on  account  of 
its  ability  to  thoroughly  crunch  up  such  hard  rations  as  ear  com,  fodder, 
etc.  There  should  be-  no  waste  in  the  animal,  but  all  those  points  where 
good  beef  grows  should  have  as  complete  development  as  possible  that  loss 
in  the  animal-'s  gross  weight  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  You  want 
every  day's  feeding  to  count,  and,  therefore,  you  can  readily  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  buying  first  ciftss  feeding  cattle  to  answer  this  very  close  ques- 
tion as  to  whetlier  we  can  make  money  out  of  them  or  not. 

It  matters  not  at  what  time  in  the  year  we  go  to  market  with  these 
cattle.  The  central  thought  is  in  getting  them  thick  and  fat  at  as  small 
a  cost  as  possible.  But  this  means  feeding  them  something  that  ranks 
high  as  a  food  ration.  We  must  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and.  therefore,  must  not  depend  uiK>n  cheap  rations  in 
the  hope  that  such  will  produce  thick  fat.  It  will  certainly  cost  some- 
thing to  get  our  cattle  ready  for  market. 

Prof.  Mumford  said  that  com  and  clover  hay  are  the  main  food  fac- 
tors, and  so  they  are.  We  may  have  some  cheaper  food  along  with  these,^ 
but  com  and  clover  will  continue  to  be  the  main  feed.  With  these  two 
I  put  the  blue  grass  pasture,  and.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  stockman 
who  does  not  have  this  indisi)ensable  adjunct  to  successful  cattle  growing. 
As  before  stated,  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  less  than  a  car  load  of  cattle  at 
a  time,  and  if  we  can  afford  to  feed  a  car  load  it  follows  that  \Ce  have 
pastures  for  them.  It  will  take  from  six  to  nine  months  time  to  put  what 
old  feeders  call  "the  big  fat"  on  a  bunch  of  cattle.  Let  us  suppose  that 
we  are  feeding  for  a  September  market.  This  means,  on  many  Indiana 
farms,  putting  the  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  the  previous  winter.  This  also 
means  care  and  judgment  on  the  foederis  part  all  through  the  winter,  that 
the  feed  bill  be  Just  as  small  as  possible,  consistent  with  good  treatment. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  kind  of  ration  in  the  winter  months  that  we 
call  heating  food,  nor  do  I  want  to  use  it  in  such  an  expensive  connection, 
as  is  customary  with  some  cattle  men,  to  keep  my  cattle  warm  during  the 
cold  period.  It  is  a  poor  feeding  policy  to  use  large  quantities  of  such 
carbonaceous  food  merely  to  "warm  up"  the  cattle.  I  want  that  valuable 
•  food  for  the  mild  summer  months  when  my  cattle  will  convert  a  large 
per  cent  of  it  into  fat.  In  the  winter,  in  addition  to  a  comfortable  shelter, 
I  want  to  give  them  liberal  feeds  of  clover  hay  that  will  bring  them 
through  in  great  shape,  perhaps  putting  a  little  fat  on  and  then  in  the 
summer  finish  them  off  with  the  concentrated  fattening  ration. 

I  notice  by  the  bulletins  that  a  great  many  stockmen  are  not  In  favor 
of  stall  feeding  of  cattle.    We  want  the  cattle  to  have  shelter,  of  course. 
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but  we  want  them  to  be  the  Judges.  We  want  them  to  be  perfctly  Inde- 
pendent about  going  into  warm  places  or  spots  that  may  not  be  quite  so 
warm.  That  is  why  we  are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  open  shed.  The 
open  shed  is  not  only  a  wind-breali,  but  being  warm  in  the  interior, 
slightly  cooler  just  at  the  entrance,  and  colder  in  front,  each  steer  can 
suit  himself  as  to  temperature.  You  will  find  that  some  steers  can  endure 
more  cold  than  others  and  they  will  want  to  stand  outside  the  sheds; 
others  want  more  warmth  and  they  will  seek  the  cozy  interior. 

Now,  the  gentleman  spoke  about  clover  hay  this  morning.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  we  cannot  do  without  it.  I  have  fed  clover  hay  through 
the  winter  witliout  any  grain  ration.  I  fed  in  that  way  and  I  have  made 
fairly  good  gains  through  the  winter  months,  and  then  I  have  turned 
on  the  blue  grass  pasture.    Usually  the  grass  was  enough  of  itself  for  a 

» 

little  while,  and  then  1  commenced  a  com  ration.  One  word  here  about 
the  corn  product.  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  take  the  com  that 
we  have  in  our  cribs  to  feed  the  cattle,  and  feed  it  all  the  time.  We  can 
take  a  wagon  load  of  corn  and  exchange  it  for  some  oil  meal,  or  some 
other  kind  of  feed,  and  have  three  of  four  kinds  of  rations  for  these  cattle 
during  the  summer  months,  and  we  can  sell  the  corn  at  such  a  price  that 
we  can  afford  a  substitute  for  the  com.  The  corn  will  go  to  town  at  a 
good  price  and  the  feed  will  come  back  worth  the  money,  so,  we  are'  not 
out  of  anything,  but  as  I  say,  we  are  giving  variety  to  the  rations.  This 
is  necessary,  because  as  time  goes  on  your  cattle  will  require  close  atten- 
tion, for  as  they  get  fatter  their  appetites  will  get  delicate,  until  toward 
the  finishing  period  If  you  are  not  careful  your  cattle  will  not  gain  at  all. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  Prof,  llenry^s  admirable  work  as  to  the  per 
cent,  of' gain  as  steers  get  toward  tlie  finish: 

Feed  per  100  Increase  of 

Pounds  Gain.  •  Feed  Required, 

Up  to    56  days  steers  require 730  pounds  of  grain 

Up  to    84  days  steers  reciuire 807  pounds  of  grain  10  per  cent. 

Up  to  112  days  steers  require.- 840  pounds  of  grain  -   15  per  cent 

Up  to  140  days  steers  require 901  pounds  of  grain  23  per  cent. 

Up  to  168  days  steers  reiiuire 927  pounds  of  grain  27  per  cent. 

Up  to  182  days  steers  require 1,000  pounds  of  grain  37  per  cent 

This  means  that  tlie  appetites  of  the  cattle  were  growing  more  deli- 
cate, as  I  said,  and  they  will  have  to  have  their  feed  in  several  different 
shapes.  I  have  taken  the  cattle  through  the  summer  on  blue  grass,  say 
one  steer  to  every  two  acres  of  blue  grass,  and  I  have  simply  had  one  or 
two  diflferont  kinds  of  feed,  corn  of  course  i)eing  the  principal  ration.  We 
had  two  ways  of  feeding  corn.  We  fed  it  in  a  soaked  condition.  We 
broke  It  into  a  barrel  and  t^ouked  it  for  twelve  hours.  This  means  good  com 
free  from  rot.  You  coinmenc»e  to  soak  it  one  morning  and  feed  it  the  next, 
with  salt  sprinkled  over  it    The  next  morning  we  used  hominy  hearts 
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and  brau  In  equal  proportion,  and  the  next  morning  we  would  go  back  to 
com  as  a  diy  feed.  As  Prof.  Mumford  has  said,  see  that  you  have  the  corn 
crushed  up  fine.  Of  course,  as  the  steer  becomes  fatter  he  will  push  the 
cob  particles  to  one  side  if  not  ground  fine  and  not  eat  it  at  all. 


(By  W.  J.  Beckett,  Indianapolis.) 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — The  farmer  who  has  fattened  cattle  on 
corn. in  this  country  for  the  last  five  years  has  lost  money.  In  other  words, 
the  farmers  of  America  who  have  been  feeding  their  com  to  cattle  have 
been  making  a  donation  of  tlieir  corn  to  the  consmner. 

Prof.  Mumford  demonstrated  to  us  this  morning  the  impossibility  of 
fattening  steers  on  corn  at  a  profit.  His  experience  coincides  with  my 
own.  The  only  profit  in  fattening  ctittle  on  <x)rn  is  in  the  hog.  Where 
the  hog  is  not  fed  with  tlie  cattle,  there  Is  no  profit.  Well,  then,  as  the  only 
com  we  receive  any.  profit  from  is  the  com  that  the  hog  gets,  why  not  give 
all  the  corn  t<i  the  hogV  Why  filter  our  com  through  the  steer  at  a  loss 
of  two- thirds  of  it,  to  make  a  profit  on  the  hog  out  of  the  other  one-thlrd? 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  cattle  raising  for  beef  profitable. 
First,  more  pounds  out  of  the  feed,  and  second,  more  money  for  the  pounds. 
Prof.  Mumford,  with  the  ui=e  of  oil,  etc.,  has  been  able  to  make  a  few  more 
pounds  out  of  the  feed.  Mr.  Lockridge  has  told  you  that  it  is  possible  to 
ntake  a  few  more  pounds  by  getting  a  better  class  of  cattle,  a  uniform  class 
of  cattle,  and  feeding  them  In  tlie  way  that  he  has  suggested.  You  will 
find  that  the  better  steer  makes  more  gaiTi,  and  you  have  made  a  small  per 
cent  by  getting  the  better  steer,  that  is,  you  have  made  a  little  more  out 
of  the  feed. 

But  now  to  the  other  question,  how  shall  we  get  more  for  the  pounds? 
It  has  been  demonstrated  this  morning  that  every  pound  of  beef  we  make 
with  com  costs  about  seven  cents,  not  counting  Interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested, and  nothing  for  the  expense  of  labor  of  feeding.  But  the  average 
for  good  beef  cattle  is  about  5  cents  per  pound,  and  this  must  be  the  basis 
for  our  operations  In  cattle  feeding.  NVe  must  feed  auJ  care  for  our  cat- 
tle in  such  a  way  that  we  can  make  a  profit  by  selling  them  at  five  cents. 
Can  we  do  this  by  taking  as  our  basis  com  at  fifteen  cents  a  bushel?  The 
corn  area  is  limited.  The  map  shows  that  the  com  belt  covers  only  six 
degrees  of  latitude,  from  37  to  4.3,  and  extends  only  as  far  west  as  Colo- 
rado. Practically  all  of  the  surplus  corn  of  the  United  States  is  raised 
in  seven  states  of  the  Union;  com  can  not  in  the  future  be  calculated  at 
less  than  fifty  cents.  Corn  lands  are  being  bought  at  one  hundred  dollars 
an  acre.  Why?  Because  it  is  a  profitable  business  to  raise  50  cent  corn 
on  land  that  costs  one  hunired  dollars  an  acre.  Can  we  feed  50-cent  corn 
to  5-cent  cattle?  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  we 
can  not  do  it. 

What  kind  of  feed  will  make  5-cent  cattle  pay?     If  we  have  good 
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grass,  whether  it  Is  alfalfa,  clover  or  blue  grass,  we  can  make  steers 
profitable  at  5  cents  a  pound.  .  Biit  for  six  month's  of  the  year  we  have  no 
grass.  Now  what  shall  we  feed  this  ^Ix  months  In  order  to  'make  beef 
profitable,  at  5  cents V  There  are  gentlemen  In  this  rooin  that  know  that 
I  do  it  by  feeding  sorghum  through  the  winter.  On  an  acre  of  ground  that 
will  produce  sixty  fushels  of  corn  I  can  raise  at  least  ten  tons  of  sorghum. 
The  feeding  value  of  the  seed  on  every  acre  is  worth  as  much  as  forty 
bushelb  of  com.  Then  you  will  have  the  same  as  forty  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre  and  the  forage  left. 

What  will  It  cost  to  raise,  say  nine  acres  of  sorghum?  It  will  take 
one  man  six  days  to  plow  the  ground,  three  days  to  harrow,  one  day  to 
roll,  SIX  days  to  drill  In  rows  three  feet  apart,  six  days  to  cultivate  twice, 
nine  days  to  cut  "and  six  days  to  haul  it  into  the  barn — in  aH  thirty-seven 
days,  making  thirty-seven  dollars,  as  I  pay  my  men  one  dollar  a  day.  How 
much  is  it  worth?  As  compared  to  50-cent  com,  the  feeding  value  of  sor- 
ghum Feed  is  worth  at  least  forty  cents  a  bushel,  and  say  that  it  is  worth 
forty  ceiits  a  bushel,  that  would  be  the  same  as  three  hundred  and  sixty 
bushels  of  corn  at  forty  cents  a  bushel  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  dol- 
lars. The  forage  sorghum  is  certainly  worth  ten  dollars  a  ton,- and  that 
makes  nine  hundred  dollars,  total  ten  hundred  and  forty-four  ($1,044) 
dollars,  and  costs  me  thirty-seven  ($37)  dollars. 

I  only  want  you  to  try  It  for  yourself.  Go  Into  our  fields  now  (Jan- 
uary), break  the  stocks  above  tlie  first  Joint,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  as 
Juicy  and  sweet  as  It  was  in  October  when  we  cut  It. 

Talk  about  sorghum  curing.  That  is  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  it, 
It  never  cures  above  the  first  joint.  If  it  should,  a  large  per  cent,  of  it 
would  be  wasted.  We  cut  it  with  corn  harvester  the  same  as  com,  and  set 
It  up  In  large  shocks,  and  leave  It  there  until  needed,  and  when  we  feed 
it  to  the  cattle  in  cpld  weather,  it  is  as  fresh  and  pure  and  sweet  as  it  was 
the  day  It  was  cut.  »  > 

WTiat  Is  the  effect  on  the  cattle?  You  will  find  that  our  cattte  come 
out  in  the  spring  in  as  good  condition  as  they  went  into  winter  quarters — 
that  is,  sorghum  will  keep  them  In  alwnt  the  same  condition  of  health, 
and  tl:e  same  condition  of  flesh,  and  they  will  grow  right  along  in  the  win- 
ter the  same  as  tliey  do  in  the  summer.  The  seed  furnishes  them  sufllclent 
grain,  and  the  stalk  furnishes  them  sufficient  forage. 

There  Is  another  element.  Tt  Is  the  matter  of  convenience  whereby  we 
save  the  expense  of  hiring  labor. 

I  have  a  circular  bam  on  the  farm,  two  stories  high.  We  keep  our 
feed  in  the  second  story  and  the  cattle  below.  The  stable  will  hold  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  We  have  the  stock,  feed  and  water  under  the 
same  roof;  one  man  feeds  all  of  these  cattle,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
hogs  and  nme  horses,  for  six  months  In  the  year,  and  does  it  with  i>er- 
fect  ease.  It  costs  me  less  than  the  old  way  of  having  sheds  and  bams, 
for  in  that  way  it  would  take  at  least  two  men  for  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  duys  in  tlie  year,  and  right  there  is  a  saving  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars,  which,  put  on  twenty  steers,  makes  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
a  pouud.  The  §teers  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds.  This  one  if  em  alone 
of  having  all  of  Ui^  stock  and  the  feed  in  one  biirn,  saves  me  a  nice  profit 
of  three-fourths. of  a.  cent  on  the  steers,  which,'  added  to  what  they  will 
bring,  m&k^  five  and  three-fourths  cents  a  pound.  1  raise  Angus  cattle. 
If  I  can  get  five  cents  a  pound  for  my  cattle  fed  in  tliis  way,  I  can  make  a 
profit  F^ed  the  com  to  the  hogs,  and  make  a  profit  on  cattle  at  five  cents 
per  pound,-  by  feeding  them  sorghum  and  grass. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  4,  1906. 

REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

BEPOBT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Skliuier — I  should  like  to  say  that  if  any  one  wishes  he  may  get 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organization. 

The  business  of  .the  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  direct- 
ors composed  of  sixteen  members,  appointed  by  various  breeders*  associa- 
tions in  the  jstate  appointing  or  electing  three  members  to  sen^e  for  a  term 
of  three. years.  This  gives  all  equal  representation.  Any  member  that  has 
anything. to  oiler  In  the  way  of  an  amendment  or  a  resolution  has  that 
priyUege,  It  was  thought  best  to  conduct  the  business  in  this  way  in  order 
that  each  state  organisation  might  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
a8socijition.  In  this  way  much  time  is  saved,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  association  served.  The  oflicers  are  chosen  bv  the  directors  from  the 
Board  of .  Directors, 

The^Board  of  Directors  met  this  morning  and  chose  for  president,  W.   ' 
S..Robbins,  of  Horace,  lud. ;  vice-president,  Chas.  Wellington,  of  the  Swine 
Breeders*  Association;  sec-retary,  J.  H.  Skinner,  of  Lafayette;  treasurer, 
J.  L.  Thompson,  and  W.  J.  Beckett,  executive  committeeman.    These  are 
the.  officers  for  the  next  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  orgajiization  is  to  further  the  live  stock  interests 
in  our  state,.  It  takes  in  not  only  men  who  breed  pure  bred  stock,  but 
feeders  and  farmei's  who  wish  to  Identify  themselves  with  this  organization. 
The  association  has  very  great  possibilities  because  it  stands  for  all  the 
live  stock  interests  of  ^ur  state.  We  do  not  mean  to  do  away  with  other 
associations,  but  wish  to  bring  them  under  one  head,  In  which  case  we 
will  have  strength,  in  the  Legislature,  in  matters  before  the  State  Board 
and  of  national  character  and  importance.  The  membership  fee  is  one 
dollar  annually.  If  you  care  to  be  a  member  this  year  you  pay  one  dollar 
and  are  a  member  for  one  year,  and  if  you  care  to  come  back  and  give 
another  dollar  you  will  be  a  member  for  next  year.  We  would  like  to  have 
a  number  of  meuibers,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are  seeking.    We  want  the 
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support  of  breeders  and  feeders,  we  want  you  to  feel  that  this  Is  your  or- 
ganization, and  that  you  can  come  into  the  meetings  and  hear  the  best 
speal^ers  and  get  the  best  information  on  topics  of  vital  imiMrtance  to  your 
business,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  We  desire  as  large  a  member- 
ship as  possible  and  invite  you  to  identify  yourselves  with  us  and  come 
back  next  year  bringing  many  others  with  you  who  will  take  part  In  the 
meeting.  Sooner  or  later  tliis  meeting  will  have  to  have  two  days.  We 
did  not  get  through  with  the  program  this  morning.  We  ar,e  more  than 
pleased  with  this  year's  meeting,  and  we  assure  you  we  appreciate  your 
support  It  is  a  fact  that  at  this,  the  second  annual  meeting,  we  had  two 
liundred  farmers  present.  We  hope  we  may  interest  every  stockman  in 
the  state  and  soon  secure  active,  wide  awake  membership  unequaled  in 
numlxT  and  enthusiasm  by  any  other  association. 

BEPORT  OF   COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Will  Fleak  (Chairman  of  Ck)mmittee) — ^To  the  Indiana  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association:  Your  .committee  on  resolutions  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report  : 

Resolved,  by  the  Indiana  Livest<K*k  Breeders*  Association,  first.  That 
Indiana  should  have,  and  wo  urge  the  passage  of,  a  fetrd  law  which  will 
jirotect  purchasers  from  the  sale  of  adulter.<ited  feeds,  and  require  that 
all  commercial  feeds  whether  in  bulk  or  package  such  as  the  by-products 
of  mills,  starch  factories,  oil  factories,  breakfast  food  concerns,  etc.,  shall 
carry  a  name  or  brand  and  an  oJhcial  tag  to  be  Issued  by  the  Indiana  Ex- 
perimejit  Station  at  Purdue,  wlifch  shall  give  the  official  analysis  of  the 
feed. 

Resolved,  second,  That. we  respectfully  urge  upon  and  expect  there- 
from a  imlted  effort  ufwn  the  part  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  laws  and  treaties  as  will  give  the  American 
farmer,  and  e<*pecially  the  meat  producer,  a  favorable  and  broader  foreign 
market  for  his  surplus  product,  especially  with  Germany  and  France. 

Resolved,  third.  That  we  urge  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  erect 
a  suitable  judging  pavilion  on  the  state  fair  grounds,  in  keeping  with  the 
importance  of  the  live  stock  interests  and  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  horse  and  cattle  judgiug  at  the  state  fair;  and  that  tlie  president  of 
this  association  appoint  a  committee  of  three  (3)  to  confer  with  the  State 
Board  in  regard  to  the  matter  as  to  size,  seating  rtipaclty,  location,  ar- 
rangement, etc. 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  association  that  a  bill 
now  pending  before  congress,  known  as  H.  R.  .^5,  Introduced  by  the  Hon. 
H.  C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  additional  aid  to 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the  different  states,  and 

Whereas,  Th(?  Experiment  Stations  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  great 
and  constantly  growing  usefulness  to  all  branches  of  agricaltore,  therefore 
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Resolved,  fourth,  'I hut  this  association,  known  as  the  Indiana  Live- 
stocli  Breeders'  Association,  hereby  officially  approve  this  plan  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  experiment  stations  and  respectfully  request  the  in- 
dorsement and  favorable  action  of  our  members  of  congress  upon  the  bill 
above  referred  to.  Ueiilizinp  the  imiwrtance  and  scoi>e  of  the  work  being 
undertaken  by  the  Indiana  Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  and  appre- 
ciating the  need  of  an  annual  rei)ort  of  its  work,  and  the  labor  and  expense' 
Involved  in  its  preparation,  the  printing  of  addresses,  etc.,  therefore,  be  it 

Hi>solved,  lifth,  That  we  urge  this  association,  through  its  proper  com- 
mtttei^s,  to  go  before  the  next  general  assembly  and  ask  them  to  appropriate 
$500.00  aimually  to  be  used  to  furtlier  the  work  and  scope  as  contemplated 
by  (mr  organization. 

Sixth — Be  it  resolved.  That  this  asso<'iation  express  its  thanks  to  the 
List  general  assembly  of  Indiana,  and  especially  to  Representative  Col- 
vert  and  Senator  I*resley  Smith,  who  introduced  and  secured  the  passage 
of  the  bill  appropriating  $25,000  annually  for  experimental  work  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

Whereas,  We  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  at  Purdue  University,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  should  Jend  its  support  and  aid,  and 
co-oi»erate  with  them  in  all  their  efforts  and  endeavors  to  further  agri- 
cultural interests. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  who  have 
so  generously  given  to  this  meeting  and  to  the  stockmen  of  Indiana,  of 
their  valuable  time  and  information :  further  be  it 

Jtesolved,  That  the  secretary  of  tlie  association  send  copies  of  these 

resolutions  to  whom  they  may  concern. 

W.  R.  PLEAK. 

ED.  L.  WILLSON.  . 

W.  J.  BECKETT. 

A.  C.  HODSON. 

OSCAR  HADLEY. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  moving  their  adoption,  there  are  two  or 
three  very  important  things  which  concern  this  association.  They  concern 
us  not  only  as  stockmen,  but  as  farmers.  You  will  note  that  a  congress- 
man by  the  name  of  Adams  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to  give  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  e.ich  experiment  statjon  In  the  United  States.  This 
would  greatly  aid  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Station  at  Purdue.  For  your 
infonaallon  I  should  like  to  s&y  that  prior  to  the  last  general  assembly  In- 
diana had  never  contributed  a  dollar  to  the  work  of  her  experiment  sta- 
tion. This  may  be  news  to  you,  but  it  Is  tnie.  This  experiment  station 
lived  on  tin*  fifteen  fhcusand  dolla?'s  given  by  the  government,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  lias  proi)OHed  to  give  another  fifteen  thousand,  and 
that  would  make  thirty  thousand  from  the  government,  and  twenty-five 
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thousand  from  the  state  will  mean  flfty-flve  thousand.  I  want  to  Impress 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  those  who  know  coiigressmen  going  to  them  per- 
sonally and  asking  them  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Another  thing  which  I  went  to  call  your  attention  te  is  this  question 
of  markets,  I  oare  not  what  you  call  it.  Beginning  with  next  fall  Franco 
and  Germany,  and  especially  Oeriiiany,  will  jiractically  shut  the  United 
States  meat  producers  out  of  her  territory,  and  it  is  up  to  us  as  farmers 
of  this  country  to  see  and  nrge-ite  iinportanco  on  congressmen  and  senators 
that  they  may  secure  laws  which  will  remedy  the  matter.  I  care  not  what 
you  call  it.  We  want  jih  agreeinerit  with' these  nations.  If  we  buy  their 
produce  they  must  buy  ours.  This  can  be  aeoompllshed  if  we  as  farmers 
will  go  to  our  congressman.  Will  you  do  It?  It  is  up  to  us  to  do  something. 
Everybody  else  looks  out  for  his  own  interests  and  we  want  to  get  into 
the  gjirae.    We  must  rndke-  our  wants  known.    Will  you  do  it? 

Another  thing.  There  should  be  appointed  by  this  organization  in  con- 
junction with  other  organisations  of  the  state,  a  legislative  committee.  Your 
legislative  committee  appointed  by  this  oriraiilzatlon  last  year  accompls^ed 
results.  They  were  appointe'd  to  cooperate 'wltli  other  associations,  and  I 
think  such  a  committee  should  be  appointed  at'  this  time,  and  by  so  doing 
they  can  be  organized  and  ready  to  meet  the  question  of  the  legislator. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  this  enormoiis  per  cent,  of  tax  that  Is  paid  by 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state.  We  are  entitled  to  a  voice,  and 
recognition,  and  entitled  to  a  just  proportion  of  the  state's  money  (the 
farmer's  money)  to  carry  on  the  wdrk  in  which  we  are  Interested.  We  are 
only  asking  to  spend  some  of  our  own  money.-  I  will  not  take  your  time 
further,  but  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

f 

Mr.  Zion — I  second  the  motion. 

President  Robbins — What  Is  your  pleasure,  vote  on  these  resolutions 
as  a  whole,  or  take  them  one  at  a  time? 


DISCIJSSION. 

Mr.  Zion — ^There  is  one  thing  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about, 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  finding  a  new  market  for  beet  men.  The  pro- 
fessor this  morning  showed  us  one  of  the  most  startling  object  lessons 
that  has  ever  come  before  the  stock  growers  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  He 
has  s)io\Mi  in  its  details  what  it  costs  to  fatten  a  steer,  so  much  per  poimd, 
and  for  fear  you  woiiM  overlook  the  fact  thfit  there  is  no  money  in  it,  he 
told  you  that  there  was  no  profit  in  fattenlrig  steers  in  this  country.  Then 
the  cattle  feeders  of  the  state  of  Indiana  can  not  calculate  anything  on 
their  investment.  There  Is  no  other  line  of  commercial  aflPalrs  known  but 
what  the  cajntal  is  expected  to  double  and  treble  every  twelve  months. 
Now  in  return  for  the  labor  and  investment  the  man  who  fattens  these 
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cattle  must  be  satisfied  with  the  manure.  It  is  counted  that  that  is  all  it 
takes  for  labor,  and  that  labor  can  be  reimbursed  in  that  manner.  Beef 
is  woith  in  Germany  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  pound.  We  must  find 
a  new  market  for  our  beef,  or  those  men  wlio  are  feeding  cattle  must  go 
out  of  busiiiess. 

Ihe  motion  prevailed  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 


THE  VALUE  OF  INHBFBNT  QUALITY  IN  LIVESTOCK. 


By  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  111. 


It  would  seem  that  enough  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cating fani'.ers  and  stock  j^owers  of  the  country  along  blood  lines,  to  con- 
vince anyone  that  there  is  no  ground  left  for  argument  In  favor  of  the  un- 
improved domestic  animal,  but  the  great  variance  in  the  price  of  beef  cat- 
tle at  our  market  centers,  due  largely  to  lack  of  quality,  demonstrates  that 
there  is  yet  room  for  Improvement  In  our  cattle. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  our  forefathers  in  the  old  country  saw  neces- 
sity of  ImprovemeqMIn  their  cattle.  They  went  systematically  to  work  to 
bring  about  the  desired  improvements,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  success  which  crowned  their  efforts  would  render  unnecessary 
the  further  discussion  of  this  subject  (and  especially  by  the  active,  pro- 
gresslA^e  farmers  of  Indiana),  but  If  we  can  Judge  of  results  by  the  quality 
of  the  stock  seen  In  the  pastures  and  feed  lots,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  and  especially  beef  cattle,  has 
not  been  looked  upon  bj  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  as  a  question 
of  real  utility,  but  rather  as  a  fad  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  rich  farmer, 
who  noes  not  need  seriously  to  consider  it  as  a  inpney  ma)sing  proposition. 

We  desire  to  discu&s  this  question  briefly,  from  a  purely  business, 
money-making  standpoi)it,  I'or  the  benefit  of  every  farmer,  great  or  small, 
who  in  any  way  uses  live  stock  In  his  system  of  farming. 

SELLnrO  FAEM   PBODUCtSJ 

The  farmer  grows  grass,  hay,  grain  and  other  crops  upon  his  farm 
which  he  desires  to  convert  into  money.  Two  courses  are  open  to  him.  He 
can  sell  the  crude  products  of  his  farm  in  the  market  or  at  the  elevator, 
including  the  fertility  taken  from  the  soil  in  the  process  of  growing,  or 
he  can  convert  this  raw  material  into  a  variety  of  products,  of  vastly  less 
bulk  and  weight,  which  can  be  marketed  at  much  less  cost  than  the  ma-, 
terial  which  it  took  to  make  It 
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If  the  farmer  undertakes  to  couvert  the  various  coarse,  bulky  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  Into  a  condensed  finished  product  of  greater  value,  he  not 
only  becomes  a  stock  grower.  l)ut  a  manufacturer  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  evident  that  the  dividend  to  be  de<*lared  by  this  manufacturing 
plant  dei>ends  largely  upon  three  things,  viz. :  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
used  in  the  process  of  manufacturing,  tlie  economy  of  production,  and  the 
quality  of  the  finished  product. 

We  can  get  cheajier  raw  miiterlal,  grass,  grain  and  food  for  the  manu- 
facture of  beef  by  growing  larger  crops  i>er  acre  with  the  same  labor  and 
expense  now  expended  uiwn  smaller  crops,  or  we  can  grow  the  same 
amount  of  grain  and  grass  uiwn  on-half  the  number  of  acres  with  less 
labor  and  less  expense. 

It  costs  no  more  to  grow  a  crop  of  eighty  bushels  of  com  per  acre 
than  one  of  thirty,  which  will  only  barely  pay  cost  of  production,  and  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land. 

RETAINING    FERTILITY. 

1  he  Increased  production  above  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  there- 
fore. Is  profit,  or  It  Is  cheaper  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  beef. 

It  needs  no  explanation  to  show  that  the  farmer  who  grows  eighty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  at  a  given  exi)onse  has  a  cheaper  feed  than  the 
one  who  only  gets  thirty  bushels  for  the  same  money. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  lu  order  to  secure  the  increased  yield, 
the  crops  must  be  fed  on  the  farm  where  grown,  and  the  fertility  as  far 
as  possible  returned  to  the  land.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  live  stock, 
and  renders  the  establishment  of  a  manufacturing  plant  a  desirable  factor 
in  farm  economy. 

If  the  business  man  desires  to  engage  In  manufacturing  of  any  kind, 
he  first  Investigates  every  phase  of  the  situation,  and  among  the  more 
important  questions  is  that  of  the  latest  and  most  Improved  machinery. 
He  seeks  the  machine  which  has  been  tested  and  tried,  and  proved  to  be 
the  best  and  most  reliable  for  his  purpose. 

He  adopts  the  one  that  can  do  the  most  and  best  work  in  the  short- 
est time,  and  produce  a  finished  product  of  the  highest  quality  most  eco- 
nomically. He  does  tills  in  order  that  he  may  meet  competition,  and  sell 
his  product  at  a  profit. 

In  beef  production  the  steer  Is  the  machine  used  for  the  conversion 
of  the  various  farm  crops  Into  money.  Tlie  character  and  quality  of  this 
animal  machine  Is  all  important,  and  in  the  main  determines  the  profits 
or  loss. 

Dlt'FERFNCE  IN   MACHINES. 

There  is  a  great  difference  In  the  machines  used.  Some  are  Improved 
and  others  not,  but  always  It  is  the  Improved  machine,  the  animal  spe- 
cifically bred  for  a  si)ecial  purpose,  that  does  the  most  profitable  work  and 
pays  the  highest  price  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 
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Tbe  selection  of  these  machines  need  not  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
chanci^  as  many  ;-»eem  to  think,  but  a  matter  of  accurate  and  well  defined 
knowledge.  Years  ago  men  saw  the  need  or  necessity  for  cattle  that  would 
convert  their  food  Into  flesh  In  paying  quantities. 

They  began  the  selection  and  breeding  of  animals  of  the  desired 
qualities.  In  the  course  of  time  they  developed  the  animal  with  the  strong 
back  and  well  spning  ribs,  Avell  developed  in  the  hind  quarters,  well  let 
d^wn  in  the  flank,  with  a  soft,  mellow  hide,  straight  top  and  bottom  lines, 
and  with  all,  a  tendency  to  get  fat  at  an  early  age,  and  to  locate  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  products  of  the  food  consumed,  where  it  is  worth  the 
most  money.  This  line  of  breeding  has  been  pursued  until  certain  quali- 
ties have  become  fixed  and  tliese  cattle  have  the  power  to  transmit  their 
characteristics  to  their  descendants. 


STICK   TO  BFEF  BBKEDS. 

They  are  tho  improved  cattle  today.  They  have  l)een  develoi>ed  with 
a  view  of  doing  better  things,  i.  e.,  that  of  growing  more  beef,  of  better 
quality  and  in  a  shorter  time  from  a  given  amount  of  food.  In  other 
words  they  liave  been  created,  from  the  native  wild  cattle  of  centuries  ago, 
by  selection  and  breeding,  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  They  have  been 
developed  and  imjiroved  year  by  year  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
the  farmer  to  sell  the  various  prodticts  of  his  farm  at  a  better  price. 
They  are  able  to  do  this  with  certainty  because  they  have  acquired  the 
fixed  habit  of  more  readily  and  ei'onomlcally  converting  their  food  into  a 
better  quality  of  meat. 

Q  lie  lesson  is  plain,  well  defined  and  can  not  be  mistaken.  The  farm- 
er of  today  may  as  well  think  of  using  tlie  ancient  crooked  stick  for  a 
plow,  instead  of  the  modern  gaug,  as  to  exi)ect  to  get  the  highest  price  for 
his  crops  marketed  through  the  nondescript  steer. 

The  propensity  to  get  something  for  nothing  is  strong,  but  when  it 
leads  the  farmer  to  sell  his  feed — the  products  of  his  farm — to  anlmais 
lacking  quality,  lie  Is  delilierately  disregarding  the  plain  lessons  of  ex- 
perience for  a  mere  chance. 

It  has  aptly  l>een  said,  "that  no  mechanic  can  do  his  best  without  the 
tools  adapted  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,'*  and  no  man  can  fatten 
cattle  successfully  unless  the  animals  have  been  bred  with  due  regard  to 
their  feeding  qualities. 

If  we  s^tudy  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  numerous  breeds 
and  types  of  animals,  we  find  that  they  have  been  developed  by  selection, 
feed  and  care  for  various  specific  and  special  purposes,  and  that  we  now 
have  animals  especially  adapted  to  all  our  various  requirements — animals 
that  have  been  bred  along  certain  lines  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
most  economical  and  best  results  until  the  habit  has  become  absolutely 
fixed  and  can  be  transmitted  to  their  otCspring. 
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If  the  farmer  desires  to  convert  tJie  products  of  his  farm  into  mut- 
ton, he  should  seek  the  breed  of  sheep  that  have  been  developed  for  this 
particular  purpose,  and  not  attempt  to  make  mutton  out  of  wool-growiug 
sheep.  If  he  desires  to  convert  the  grass,  hay  and  grain  of  his  farm  into 
dairy  products,  he  should  select  the  cow  that  has  been  bred  for  dairy  pur- 
poses and  in  which  the  conversion  of  this  food  product  into  milk  in  the 
most  economical  ;\nd  paying  quantities  has  become  a  fixed  habit 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  shall  these  qualities  be  determined 
in  advance  of  an  actual  attempt  to  do  some  specific  thing?  How  shall 
the  feeder  know  whether  certain  feed  given  to  an  animal  will,  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  or  be  converted  into  a  paying  quantity  of  beef? 

We  know  that  the  same  feed,  oats  and  hay,  given  to  one  horse  may 
afford  him  sufficient  energy  to  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes,  but  given  to 
another  horse,  even  in  the  same  quantity,  and  there  is  no  development  of 
speed  whatever.  The  same  grass  that  grows  upon  our  hillsides  produces 
in  sheep,  long  wool,  short  wool,  coarse  wool,  fine  wool  and  mutton  with 
little  or  no  wool.  We  know  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  Angus 
cow  to  exercise  the  same  functions  as  the  Jersey. 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  functions  of  different  animals. 
These  functions  are  inherited  and  fixed,  and  if  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are,  it  stands  us  in  hand  to  asoertnin  before  attempting  to  make  use  of 
them.  If  we  have  certain  work  to  do  in  the  field  we  do  not  pick  up  the 
first  old  too!  that  conies  haudy  and  attempt  to  do  the  work.  If  we  want 
to  plant  corn  we  do  not  drive  into  the  field  with  a  potato  digger  or  at- 
tempt to  harvest  wheat  with  a  com  planter.  But  I  have  known  some  farm- 
ers to  attempt  about  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  things  with  stock.  Ail 
animals  of  pure  breeding  have  inherited  certain  definite  qualities,  func- 
tions or  peculiarities.  It  Is  the  habit  acquired  by  th^ir  ancestors,  and  con- 
tinued through  many  years,  perhaps  centuries,  of  doing  some  certain  and 
specific  thing,  and  the  longer  that  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  with  the 
habit  or  propensity  for  doing  some  certain  things,  the  more  likely  will 
their  offspring  be  possessed  of  tlie  same  qualities  and  have  the  ability  to 
transmit  them  to  succeeding  gonerations  in  the  same  or  an  improved  de- 
gree. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  heredity. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  subject  to  do  so  if  I  desired.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  know  Just  how  it  happens  or  what  forces  are 
at  work  that  accomplish  it.  So  long  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  hereditary  quality  and  understand  Its  effects. 

The  best  definition  of  heredity  that  I  have  found  is  that  it  refers  to 
the  laws  by  which  living  things  repeat  their  characteristics  in  their  de- 
scendants. 

We  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heredity  in  the  attempt 
of  many  farmers  to  make  beef  out  of  dairy  bred  animals  or  animals  pos- 
sessing more  or  less  dairy  blood  or  perhaps  no  blood  or  breeding  at  all — 
Just  scrub. 
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The  dairy-bred  steer  will  consume  as  much  food  as  the  beef-bred  steer 
and  i)erhap6  makfl  as  Inrge  gnlns,  but  he  falls  to  convert  It  Into  as  valuable 
a  product  This  fact  was  abundantly  proved  some  years  ago  at  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  with  a  Hereford  and  a  Jersey  steer.  Fed  the  same 
food  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  they 
made  practically  the  same  gains  and  were  shipped  to  market  and  sold  the 
same  day ;  the  Hereford  sold  for  $2.22 1^  per  cwt.  more  than  the  Jersey  and 
consequently  paid  more  per  bushed  for  the  corn  or  grains  consumed.  The 
question  may  well  be  asked: 

"Why  should  they  not  sell  for  the  same  price  per  pound?" 

When  these  steers  were  dressed  it  was  found  that  there  was  10  per 
cent,  more  beef  in  the  Hereford  carcass.  The  Jersey  had  190  pounds  of 
loose  tallow  and  55  pounds  of  suet  on  a  763-pound  carcass,  or  in  other  words. 
32.1  per  cent  of  the  Jersey's  carcass  was  tallow.  Tallow  at  the  time  of 
this  experiment  was  worth  4  cents  a  pound,  while  the  best  loin  cuts  were 
worth  19  cents  at  wholesale.  The  Hereford  had  only  05  pounds  of  tallow 
and  SS  pounds  of  suet  on  an  8S8-pound  carcass,  equivalent  to  15  per  cent 

Here  we  have  two  steers  that  have  consumed  practically  the  same 
amount  of  grain  and  feed  and  cost  the  same  when  ready  for  market,  and 
yet  one  sells  readly  for  nearly  |30.00  more  titan  the  other.  The  wide 
difTerence  in  value  was  not  caused  by  the  care,  the  feed  or  the  market, 
for  they  were  the  same;  therefore  it  must  have  been  in  the  animal  machine. 
The  Hereford  converted  its  food  into  a  higher  priced  product  than  the 
Jersey.  The  one  was  a  better  beef  machine  tlian  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked :  What  feed  can  be  given  to  the  Holstein  cow  in  order 
that  she  may  produce  Jersey  milk? 

This  question  sugfi:ests  another:  What  feed  can  be  given  a  Jersey 
steer  that  will  enable  him  to  produce  Shorthorn,  Hereford  or  Angus  beef? 

I  read  a  story  a  short  time  ago  of  some  fellow  over  in  France,  who 
had  a  very  peculiar  animal  that  he  was  exhibiting  as  a  great  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  the  i)eople  were  flocking  in  crowds  and  paying  their 
money  to  see  it  Things  were  working  along  finely  for  the  fellow  and  he 
was  coining  money  but  of  the  scheme  until  one  day  a  dog  came  Into  the 
presence  of  the  strange  animal — immediately  the  animal's  back  humped 
and  it  began  to  hiss  and  spit — the  mystery  was  solved;  it  was  a  shaved 
cat.  Now,  why  did  that  cat  do  that  thing  in  the  presence  of  the  dog? 
Simply  t)e<*ause  it  was  a  habit  acquired  by  its  ancestors  away  back  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.    It  could  not  help  it 

You  can  feed  the  Jersey  Identically  the  same  com  that  you  feed  the 
beef  bred  animal,  but  it  does  not  produce  tlie  same  thing,  and  why?  Sim- 
ply because  the  Jersey's  ancestors  acquired  habits  away  back  years  ago, 
of  doing  something  else  with  the  feed  consumed — of  condensing  it  into 
milk  or  butter  fat  instead  of  tlesh,  covering  the  bones  and  rounding  out 
the  body.  That  has  been  the  Idea  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  Jerseys 
have  been  develoi>ed  for  so  many  years.    The  cow  that  showed  a  disposi- 

nil 
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tion  to  produce  more  and  richer  milk  than  another  was  the  one  that  was 
kept  to  increase  tlie  herd.  An  improved  milk-producing  machine  was 
sought  and  not  a  beef-producing  machine,  and  the  Jersey  steer  can  no 
more  help  converting  its  food  into  internal  fat,  tallow  and  suet,  than  the 
cat  could  help  humping  its  back  and  hissing  when  the  dog  appeared.  It 
is  a  habit  that  has  been  acquired  by  long  years  of  selecting,  breeding  and 
feeding  with  a  particular  object  in  view. 

The  farmer  who  uses  animals  of  any  kind  and  for  any  purpose,  should 
be  Just  as  famil;ar  with  the  kind  of  machine  they  are,  what  he  can  do 
with  them,  what  article  or  articles  he  can  manufacture  in  paying  quanti- 
ties from  the  raw  mat^'rials  grown  on  the  farm,  as  he  is  with  his  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators  or  binders.  Wo  have  Angus  beef  machines.  Shorthorn 
beef -making  machiiies  and  Hereford  and  Galloway  beef -making  machines. 
They  are  all  for  the  same  purpose,  .lust  the  same  as  we  have  the  McCor- 
mick,  Deering  and  Piano  binders — ^you  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice,  but  always  remember  that  you  can  do  well  but  one  thing — the  par- 
ticular thing  for  which  the  machine  wns  made.  Our  binders  were  not 
developed  in  a  day.  I'hey  were  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  in  being 
brought  to  the  condition  in  which  we  now  have  them.  1  presume  that  not 
a  year  passes  but  some  imporvements  are  made  on  these  machines  just 
as  we  are  striving  to  improve  our  cattle. 

If  we  are  interested  in  growing  beef  and  have  in  our  herds  animals 
that  take  on  rtesh  more  rapidly  than  others,  or  are  inclined  to  mature  at 
an  earlier  age,  we  should  keep  the  produce  from  those  animals  in  order  to 
perpetuate  und  improve  upon  those  qualities.  The  thing  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  is  to  get  the  most  money  for  what  we  grow  on  the  farp — the 
hay,  grass,  cohi  and  grain.  If  one  animal  will  convert  that  feed  into  a 
more  i)aying  product  and  Ir  a  shorter  time  than  another,  that  is  the  ani- 
mal we  want.  That  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  capabilities  of  the 
various  breeds  and  types  of  animals  tliere  can  be  no  question,  but  the 
many  misuses  and  futile  attempts  at  stock  raising  abundantly  prove  that 
this  question  is  not  as  well  understood  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Every  farmer  shotild  have  an  ideal  -a  something  In  his  mind  toward 
which  he  Is  working  or  striving  for,  lust  the  same  as  the  artist  who  un- 
dertakes to  jnake  a  fine  picture.  Beautiful  paintings  are  not  the  result  of 
accident  or  chance,  but  of  thought  and  stud^v.  If  the  farmer  Is  going  Into 
the  beef  business  he  should  have  the  l)eef  form,  low,  broad,  deep  and  thick 
with  parallel  lines  top  and  bottom ;  such  animals  are  modern,  up-to-date 
beef-making  machines,  and  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  feed  consumed. 
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FOUNDING  A  BEEF  HERD. 


By  Herbei*+         Mumford,  IVofessor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of 

IlllnoiB. 


I  would  like  the  privilege  ol*  explninliit?  Iiefove  I  begin  tlUs  paper  that 
1  have  tre<iled  tliis  f-ui)ject  troin  the  stnndf»oint  of  tlie  breeder  of  legiti- 
mate beef  i.-nttle,  and  not  from  the  stiindjMjlnt  of  the  nuin  who  is  buying 
the  cattle  for  the  marlvet.  In  further  ex|  lanatiou  let  me  say,  that  it  will 
seem  ;n  the  light  of  al!  thut  has  been  said  today,  that  it  Is  not  the  right 
time  for  m*^  to  found  a  legitimate  herd  of  l^eef  cattle  because  of  the  low 
price  of  boef.  and  the  lack  of  profit  in  tlie  enterprise.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  i)reediug  ol  pure  bred  l)eof  cattle  need  not  he  told  tliat  as  a 
rule  prices  are  low  and  lmsiiu»«s  is  quiet.  Now,  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
on  this  one  proiH)sItion,  and  tluit  is  that  tliis  country  needs  all  of  the  good 
cattle  that  we  have.  It  shcnld  not  l^  necessary  for  a  breeder  of  registered 
beef  cattle  now  or  in  the  future  to  sell  his  animals  at  beef  prices.  That 
this  has  l)ecn  necessary  ni  a  few  Instances  is  probably  true,  but  it  seems 
to  nv)  that  we  ought  to  as  breeders  malve  a  vigorous  attempt  to  have  the 
farmers  and  s'ocUmen  ot  tliis  ^.'ountry  understand  the  difference  in  valuo 
betw(»en  the  weil-bred  Jind  the  ill-bred  beef,  and  when  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  this  country  understand  this  fact  there  will  be  a  better  and 
l)rpader  market  for  oui*  registered  beef  cattle,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  We 
ought  to  engage  in  a  little  miss^ionarj'  work  and  enlighten/  the  people  on 
tiris  subject,  so  that  th(»y  would  understand  the  difference  between  well- 
bred  and  scrub  steers,  but  the  people  who  are  not  here  do  not  know,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  sliould  learn  it  When  they  do  understand  it  there  will 
be  a  good  market  for  all  the  registered  beef  cattle  that  are  now  raised 
and  will  be  raised,  because  beef  is  low,  and  because  registered  beef  cattle 
are  low,  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  why  farmers  should  go  into 
the  business  of  breeding  registered  beef  cattle.  And  this  paper  will  con- 
cern itself  to  some  extent  with  some  of  these  thoughts. 

This  pai>er  is  intended  to  interest  those  who  look  upon  the  cattle  breed- 
ing business  as  a  means  for  earning,  ratlier  than  spending  money. 

Because  of  prevailing  low  i)rices  for  pedigreed  beef  cattle,  there  is  not 
that  keen  interest  manifested  in  the  business  of  breeding  them  that  be- 
si)eak»^  for  a  discussion  of  this  nature  a  uni\ersal  hearing.  Many  In- 
stances of  a  succession  of  events  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  cattle 
breeding.  There  has  never  been  a  period  of  depression  that  has  not  been 
follo>>ed  by  one  of  prosperity.  Tlie  exiH»rienced  breeder  has  witnessed 
similar  conditions,  and  is  more  likely  to  look  ui>on  the  present  situation  as 
inevitable  tlmn  is  tlie  bret^der  who  has  only  recently  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness.   Frequently  these'  latter  become  discouraged  and  disperse  their  herds 
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at  a  sacrifice.  It  is  difficult  to  inspire  enthusiaBm  in  an  enterprise  that  is  in 
a  depressed  state,  Tiiere  is  but  little  incentive  for  young  men  who  are 
contemplating  breeding  registered  beef  cattle  to  go  into  the  business  if 
values  of  such  cattle  do  not  appreciate.  There  Is  every  evidence  of  a  very 
conservative  feeling  on  the  part  of  buyers  of  pedigreed  beef  cattle.  This 
is  but  an  echo  of  the  millions  of  dollars  lost  In  fattening  steers  during  the 
past  few  years,  together  with  the  I'esult  of  too  much  speculation  In  regis- 
tered breeding  cattle  of  the  beef  breeds. 

If  L.  H.  Kerrick,  a  distinguished  and  reliable  authority,  is  right  In 
saying  that  "beef  is  the  iniporinl  tiesh  food  of  the  race,"  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  there  will  always  be  a  class  of  people  who  will  consume  beef, 
no  matter  what  it  costs.  The  student  and  prospective  breeder  may  well 
afford,  therefore,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in,  and  seriously  consider  those 
things,  which  make  for  success  in  founding  a  herd.  The  breeder  of  regis- 
tered beef  cattle  of  the  correct  type  may  look  forward  with  courage  in- 
spired by  the  assurance  that  the  future  has  in  store  a  rich  reward  for  him 
who  takes  advantage  of  present  conditions  to  found  a  herd  on  right  lines. 

When  cattle  are  either  abnormally  high  or  abnormally  low,  It  is  not 
safe  to  conclude  that  these  values  will  be  permanent  The  breeder  who 
build.s  wisely  looks  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  present.  He  is  not 
unduly  influenced  by  periodical  fluctuations  in  prices.  If  he  Is  a  qattle 
breeder,  and  not  a  dealer  or  speculator — and  this  paper  is  only  concerned 
with  the  former — he  will  have  but  few  surplus  animals  to  dispose  of  for 
some  time,  hence,  local  or  periodical  values  will  not  be  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

The  breeding  of  registered  beef  cattle  is  so  fascinating  that  it  is  fre- 
quently engaged  in  to  satisfy  a  passing  fancy.  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  high -class  herds  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  men  do  not 
appreciate  just  what  is  Involved.  There  are  those  in  the  business  who 
are  ever  ready  to  encourage  the  ricli  and  poor  alike  to  indulge  their  fancy 
by  purchasing  high-class  herds,  even  when  such  sales  are  made  with  a  full 
realization  that  m  a  few  years  the  purchasers  will  either  tire  of  their 
herds,  or  lind  them  so  tremendously  expensive  to  maintain  that  they  are 
dispersed.  Such  play  at  cattle  breeding  seldom  has  or  will  affect  perma- 
nent ijnprovemoRt  of  our  cattle  stocks. 

In  saying  that  no  one  ought  to  attempt  to  establish  a  herd  of  registered 
beef  cattle  without  having  fully  determined  to  make  it  a  life  work,  refer- 
ence ie  made,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  count  the  cost.  To 
found  a  herd  with  the  expectation  of  making  easy  money  without  a  com- 
mensurate  exienditure  of  brains  is  a  mistaken  conception  of  tl\e  business. 
There  is  not  an  enterprise  that  furnishes  greater  scoi)e  for  research,  for 
far-reaching  Judgment,  steadfast  courage,  and  business  ability  of  a  high 
order.  There  may  be  legitimate  vocations  In  which  these  several  abilities 
may  be  directed  which  are  more  delightfully  fascinating,  elevating,  and 
profitable,  but  if  tiiere  are.  the  breeder  of  high-class  live  stock  is  blind  to 
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them.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who  have  failed  as  well  as  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  the  breedirp  of  improved  live  stock  that  it 
takes  years  to  become  familiar  with  the  many  phases  of  the  business. 

Failures  in  this  line  of  activity  are  numerous,  more  numerous  than 
the  success^  It  must  ever  be  so  where  the  ability  necessary  to  achieve 
success  is  of  a  high  order.  The  large  percentage  of  failures  should,  it  is 
true,  lead  the  prospe<:tive  breeder  into  serious  thought,  but  if  possessed  of 
a  mind  of  the  proper  caliber,  this  contemplation  will  encourage  and  inspire 
for  the  undertaking  rather  than  produce  a  depressing  effect.  Small  credit 
to  him  who  succeeds  where  there  is  small  chance  for  failure. 

After  all  is  said,  it  is  much  easier  to  bring  one's  self  to  the  point  of 
feeling  that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  business  of  cattle  breeding 
than  it  is  to  answer  intelligently  the  many  questions  naturally  arising  in 
the  foundation  of  a  herd. 

From  the  view  point  of  making  a  financial  success,  there  is  much  in 
choosing  a  favorable  time  for  founding  a  herd,  for  example,  ^ke  the  pres- 
ent, when  creditable  specimens  may  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
The  main  objection  to  buying  when  values  are  inflated  is  the  likelihood  of 
beginners  starting  h,erds  with  inferior  animals  because  these  only  can  be 
purchased  at  low,  cost  Men  who  are  founding  herds  w^hen  pedigreed  beef 
cattle  are  cheap  shoiild  not  consider  it  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  commoner 
kinds  at  grade  prices,  but  rather  to  buy  choice  individuals  at  prices  which 
would  be  asked  fpr  the  medium  and  commoner  sorts  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

The  most  likely  asset  of  the  beginner  in  cattle  breeding  is  ambition. 
He  wishes  to  l)ecome  a  great  cattle  breeder.  He  seldom  possesses  any 
large  degree  of  fapiillarlty  with  pedigrees,  types,  or  values  of  the  breed, 
the  management  of  which  he  is  about  to  undertake.  It  is  here  that  com- 
petent advice  should  prove  valuable.  It  will  generally  be  money  well  ex- 
pended to  secure  the  services  of  a  reputable  expert  who  is  a  successful  cat- 
tle breeder,,  preferably  of  the  breed  in  which  you  are  interested,  to  ex- 
amine the  breeding  and  pass  upon  the  individuality  of  cattle,  the  pur- 
cliase  of  which  is  contemplated. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  involved  in  deciding  upon  a 
policy  of.  establishing  a  herd  with  but  few  individuals.  The  advantages 
are  briefly  the  necessity  of  the  outlay  of  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
capital;  the  mistakes  in  management  frequently  connected  with  one's  first 
attempt  at  the  business  are  less  serious;  tlie  female  offspring  is  retained 
tp  increase  the  herd,  leaving  but  a  small  number  of  surplus  animals  for 
sale  and  these  generally  may  be  disposed  of  locally  at  fair  prices.  As  the 
herd  increases  and  the  surplus  for  sale  becomes  more  numerous,  the  herd, 
If  properly  managed,  has  acquired  more  than  a  local  reputation  and  the 
breeder  some  skill  In  bringing  out  his  stock  in  attractive  sale  condition. 
The  small  herd  eliminates  the  dangerous  element  of  speculation ;  It  follows 
a  policy  of  breeding  rather  than  buying  into  a  herd. 
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The  disadvantages  are  unquestionably  important  ones,  tlie  most  serious 
of  which  is  the  question  of  sires.  One  can  not  Iveep  a  high  class  herd  bull 
simply  for  the  service  of  from  two  to  six  cows,  but  must  depend  upon 
breeding  them  to  the  herd  bull  of  some  near-by  breeder.  Again,  a  small 
herd  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  source  of  income  of  the  farm, 
whereas,  with  a  large  herd,  intelligently  managed,  it  may  be  the  source  of 
much  profit  from  the  beginning. 

The  breeder  should  early  determine  upon  a  policy  of  breeding,  rathe'* 
than  buying  a  herd.  The  possibilities  of  establishing  a  herd  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  from  small  beginnings  is  not  generally  appreciated  or 
sufficiently  emphasized. 

Starting  with  a  heifer  with  a  heifer  calf  at  foot,  both  of  which  prove 
to  be  regular  breeders  as  well  as  their  female  progeny,  producing  calA'es 
at  from  twenty -se\  en  to  thiry  months' of  age,  each  one  of  the  females  of 
breeding  age  averaging  a  calf  every  twelve  months,  each  alternate  calf 
being  a  heifer  and  a  bull  respo<tively,  all  females  being  retained  in  tlie 
herd  for  a  period"  of  ten  years  and  the  bulls  sold,  the  breeder  would  ac- 
cumulate a  herd  of  thirty-six  females,  not  accounting  for  any  losses.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  losses  and  accidents,  but  even  after  these  are  known 
and  deducted  there  would  still  remain  a  sufficiently  large  herd  of  cows  to 
prosef:ute  successfully  the  breeding  of  fine  cattle. 

To  be  sure  the  novice  is  likely  to  feel  that  with  the  small  herd  at  the 
beginning,  he  is  not  accomplishing  much.  He  gets  discouraged  and  quits, 
but  the  writer  holds  tliat  such  lack  of  courage  falls  short  of  success,  no 
matter  what  the  magnitude  of  the  l>eginnlngs  are,  and  if  the  work  is  to 
be  discontinued  the  smaller  the  start,  the  smaller  the  sacrifice  at  the  dis- 
persion. If  the  small  breeder  can  start  his  herd  in  a  community  devoted 
to  the  breeding  of  high  class  cattle  of  his  favorite  breed,  where  the  services 
of  choice  bulls  are  available  at  a  reasonable  price,  his  chances  for  success 
are  greatly  multiplied.  But  whether  a  large  or  small  herd  is  established, 
it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  locate  in  a  neignborhood  where  there  are 
a  number  of  successful  breeders  of  Improved  stock,  preferably  of  the  va- 
riety of  your  choice. 

There  are  many  problems  in  founding  herds  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
breed  involved. 

The  short-horn  is  held  in  high  esteem,  not  because  the  short-honi  cow 
is  looked  upon  as  the  "farmers  cow"  by  the  breeders  of  this  country,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fact.  It  is  unfortiuiate  for  any  breed  when  countless  indiffer- 
ent specimens  are  owned  by  men  who  are,  at  best,  but  breeders  of  low 
grade  steers.  Has  any  other  beef  breed  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  in- 
experienced breeders  and  feeders  than  the  goml  old  short-hom? 

With  early  aentiment  well  nigh  universal  in  favor  of  the  short-hom 
breed,  other  breeds  have  broken  througli  its  ranks  in  supiwsedly  well  de- 
fended positions.  They  have  done  so  by  intrinsic  merit  which  is  bound 
to  be  most  quickly  recognized  by  i)rogresslve  men.    These  same  progres- 
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slve  men  are  more  likely  to  8uc*ceed  as  cattle  breeders  than  •  many 
breeders  of  short-horn  cattle  simply  because  it  happened  that  way  and 
not  because  they  have  any  definite  ideal  which  they  are  trying  to  create 
and  i)erpetuate.  It  should  not  be  Inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  writer  has  overlooked  the  able  talent  engaged  In  breeding  -short-horn 
cattle.  No  other  breed  has  been  or  is  favored  with  a  larger  number  of 
intelligent  breeders  who,  with  that  characteristic  skill  of  the  successful 
breeder,  have  been  seriously  engaged  in  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  i)roper  type. 

As  has  been  intimated,  by  choosing  a  favorable  time  like  the  present 
for  founding  a  herd,  choice  Individuals  may  be  secured  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  'But  whether  a  time  is  chosen  when  good  cattle  may  be  secured  at 
low  cost  or  not,  choice  cattle  should  Ik?  solet'ted  for  the  foundation  of  a 
herd,  and  the  smaller  the  foundation -herd  Is  to  be,  the  more  care  should 
be  exercised  in  making  selections.  The  advisability  of  the  beginners  at- 
tempting to  buy  the  best  of  the  breed  Is  questioned.  This  would  be  ditficult 
for  the  beginner  and  hazardous  at  best.  Many  believe  It  a  wise  policy  to 
get  good,  useful,  well  bred  cattle.  ITnder  no  circumstances  should  inferior 
registered  cattle  be  i>urchased.  If  possible,  all  females  should  be  selected 
of  similar  type  and  blood  lines  and  from  a  herd,  the  majority  of  which 
conform  most  closely  to  a  well  defined  tyiK*  which  the  breeder  has  pre- 
viously determined  uixm  as  the  one  whir*li  he  wished  to  perpetuate. 

To  establish  a  short-horn  herd  nitelll;:entl/,  one  must  be  familiar  ^'Ith 
the  various  types  of  the  breed,  for  no  Improved  breed  presents  wider  range 
In  type,  breeding  and  values.  One  must  det  Lie  whether  they  wish  to  pro- 
duce the  special  purpose  short-horn  for  feed  lot  or  for  dairy  or  attempt 
a  compromise  by  selecting  the  dual  purpof^e  tyiie.  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  the  question  of  which  type  should  be  adhered  to.  This  question  Is 
both  a  local  and  a  personal  one.  There  will  be  a  demand  for  each  type, 
and  perhaps  a  very  considerable  one  for  the  dual  purpose  short-horn. 
But  whichever  tyi)e  is  selected,  every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  make  no 
mistake  In  the  foundation  stock.  Once  the  tj'pe  Is  selected,  adhere  closely 
to  It,  remembering  that  the  strictly  beef  short-horn  must  present  as  strong 
claims  for  supiwrt  from  the  beef  i)roducers  as  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  the' 
Hereford,  the  Galloway  or  the  Pollard  Durham.  The  dairy  short-horn 
must  compete  with  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holsteln-Frleslan  and  Ayrshire 
and  the  dual  pun)ose  Short-horn,  with  Red  Polled,  Brown  Swiss,  Polled 
Durham  and  Devon  breeds.  There  Is  a  rich  field  for  thought  In  the  above 
for  every  prospective  Short-horn  breeder. 

Suppose  the  breeder  decides  to  establish  a  herd  of  the  beef  type,  the 
question  at  once  cor.f routs  him,  shall  I  buy  Scotch,  Scotch  topped,  Amer- 
ican or  other  sort**?  This  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  perplexing  of  all  problems 
which  the  beginning  Shorthorn  breeder  confronts.  It  Is  but  natural  that 
one  should  be  influenced  by  popular  sentiment  In  this  matter.  Booth, 
3ate8,  American  and  Scotch  sorts  have  all  bad  their  periods  of  popularity. 
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Undoubtedly,  breeders  and  dealers  with  speculative  tendencies  have  had 
much  to  do  with  establishing  and  maintaining  the  apparent  popularity  of 
these  strains  of  blood,  but  above  all,  or  in  the  begiimliig,  there  has  been, 
and  is,  something  of  real  wotth  in  each  of  these.  The  present  generation 
has  witnessed  the  popularity  of  Scotch  Short-horns.  The  question  con- 
fronts us,  what  will  be  the  t^pe  and  blood  Hues  of  the  future  popular 
Short-horn.  No  man  can  foretell. '  It  will  be  that  type  which  meets  the 
demands  of  tlie  time  based  upon  market  and  feed  lot  requirements.  It 
will  be  that  breeding  which  evolves  this  type  and  iuost'  certainly  repro- 
duces it 

Both  on  account  of  the  wide  distribution  of  shorthorn  cattle  and  the 
desirability  of  having  types  best  suited  for  these  various  sections,  no  one 
type  will  be  universally  popular.  There  will  necessarily  be  different  types 
developed  to  meet  the  varying  conditions. 

.  The  type  of  shorthorn  that  most  nearly  meets  present  day  demands 
is  the  low,  wide,  smooth,  thick  tieshed,  early  maturing  type — a  type. most 
numerously  found  among  Scotch  topped  and  Scotch  sorts.  Undoubtedly 
great  good  has  come  to  tiie  breed  by  the  introduction  of  Scotch  blood,  but 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  regretable  mistake  that' American  shorthorn 
breeders,  after  observing  the  salutary  influence  of  the  introduction  of 
Scotch  blood,  have  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  ail  Scotch  blood  is  good 
and  that  other  sorts  should  be  deprecated.  No  more  opportune  time  than 
the.pre^ut  was  ever  offered  to  so  mingle  the  l)est  of  all  the  various  blood 
lines  in  the  production  of  a  distinctly  modern  type,  and  whenever  this 
type  is  produced,  wliether  it  be  a  Bates  topped  Scotch,  straight  Scotch 
or  Scotch  topped,  shorthorn  breeders  will  do  well  not  to  hesitate  to  per- 
petuate  it  by  retaining  such  animals  as  a  part  of  their  breeding  herds. 
There  should  be  less  hesitancy  in  using  as  herd  bulls  shorthorns  which  are 
similarly  bred  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  show  animals  of  the  gen- 
eration, namely,  Scotch  topped  shorthorns.  One  result  appears  inevitable — 
if  the  strictly  beef  type  shorthorn  does  not  produce  a  market  steer  equal 
to  the  best  of  other  breeds  no  reason  will  remain  for  the  perpetuation  of 
this  type.  That  the  modern  shorthorn  is  capable  of  producing  such  a  steer 
is  believed  by  adherents  of  the  breed.  That  altogether  too  few  of  them 
have  been  brought  forward  at  recent  shows  of  local  and  international 
rank  is  a. subject  of  common  remark.  To  say  the  least,  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  humiliating  to  the  shorthorn  fraternity,  and  likely  to  cast  serious 
reflection  upon  the  breed  among  beef  producers  in  general. 

Another  important  point  for  consideration  is,  shall  young  heifers  or 
cows  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  that  have  proved  themselves  good  breed- 
ers, be  selected  in  founding  a  herd?  The  consensus  of  opinion  favors  the 
purchase  of  heifers  supposedly  because  their  period  of  usefulness  is  longer 
and  they  are  less  likely  to  be  unsound  or  bring  disease  into  the  herd. 
The  Importance  of  these  advantages  must  be  Admitted,  and  yet  a*  successful 
and  experienced  breeder  once  said  that  ''the  only  sure  way  to  establish  a 
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herd  of  uniform  excellence  is  to  secure  cows  that  have  been  tri6d  and 
proved  breeders  of  rare  merit."  It  Is  seldom  that  these  successful  breed- 
ing matrons  are  offered  for  sale,  but  when  they  are,  and)  when  they  can  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  the  beginner  should  not  hesitate  to  buy 
them.  The  writer  recalls  an  Instance  where  a  well  preserved  nine-year- 
old  cow  that  had  been  a  regular  breeder  of  high  class  shorthorns,  pro- 
ducing^ six  calves  that  were  valued  at  or  liad  actually  been  sold  for  an 
average  of  seven  hundred  dollars  each,. selling  at  a  dispersion  sale  at  $00. 
The  cow  at  the  time  was  well  along  in  calf  to  a  choice  bull.  This  cow 
produced  and  Is  still  useful  after  two  years  of  service.  The  advantage 
of  building  up  a  herd  from  .such  cows  should  be  evident,  as  their  progeny 
speak  for  themselves.  They  need  no  advertising,  having  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated their  worth. 

In  founding  a  herd  the  time  soon  comes  when  the  purchase  or  breed- 
ing of  a  herd  bull  to  head  the  herd  is  the  most  important  question  for 
consideration.  Upon  the  selection  of  the  herd  bull  largely  rests  the  sub- 
sequent success  or  failure  of  the  cattle  breeding  enterprise.  An  attempt 
should  always  be  made  to  secure  a  herd  bull  that  will  correct  the  pre- 
vailing faults  of  the  herd — a  bull  that  will  not  only  improve  the  indi- 
viduality but  the  pedigree  of  his  offspring.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  the  herd  bull  is  not  only  a  choice  individual,  but  that  his  indi- 
viduality is  strengthened  and  his  prepotency  assured  by  possessing  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  ancestry.  In  blazing  the  road  for  success  the  young 
breeder  will  do  well  to  bear  la  mind  that  th^  really  successful  cattle 
breeders  of  the  past  have  been  successful-  because  of  the  care  and  Judg- 
ment with  which  they  have  selected  a  succession  of  choice  herd  bulls. 
The  beginning  breeder  can  not  afford  to  experiment  too  much.  A  safer 
policy  is  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  methods  and  accomplishments  of 
the  famous  cattle  breeders  of  history  and  appropriate  such  of  their  meth- 
ods as  seem  most  applicable  to  his  4x>nditions. 

DISCITSSION. 

President  Bobbins — The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  to  be  opened 
by  S.  F.  r^iockridge,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.  We  have  here  a  letter  stating 
that  he  is  on  the  sick  list  and  is  not  able  to  be  here.  However,  I  see  a 
gentleman  in  the  room  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  along  these 
lines;  in  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  such  gentlemen,  and  from  them  we 
hope  to  have  a  discussion  of  this  ) taper.  I  see  in  the  back  of  the  room 
Captain  Welch,  who  has  had  years  of  experience  and  can  talk,  although 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  him  to  do  so. 

Captain  Welch — I  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  sir. 

Dr.  Quick — Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  listened  to  a  very  valuable 
paper.    It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Mumford  has  covered  the  ground 
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fully,  and'  any  of  us  would  endorsee  what  he  has  said.  Before  he  com- 
menced his  paper  he  made  a  few  remarks  that  caused  one  to  think  prob- 
ably he  would  say  it  was  not  a  good  time  to  establish  a  herd,  but  he  modi- 
fied that  later  in  his  paper  and  rather  agreed  with  the  ideas  of  all  of  us. 
It  seems  to  me,  with  the  exiierience  I  have  had,  that  there  is  not  a  better 
time  and  has  not  been  a  better  time  for  a  decade  for  establishing  a  good 
herd  of  shorthorns  or  any  other  herd  of  beef  cattle.  As  he  has  said,  it 
is  a  time  when  you  can  secure  the  best  at  bedrock  prices,  an  opportunity 
which  many  should  be  taking  advantage  of,  and  if  they  would  it  would 
greatly  assist  the  beef  breeding  business,  to  some  extent  at  least,  and 
would  demonstrate  the  value  of  good  cattle. 

The  swine  breeders  met  yesterday,  and  there  was  not  a  little  said 
about  breeding  good  swine  and  the  value  of  feeding  good  hogs.  We  had 
the  same  Idea  this  morning  from  Professor  Mumford  in  what  he  said 
about  feeding  the  steer,  and  incidentally  feeding  the  hog,  for  he  said  that 
there  was  absolutely  a  guarantee  of  profit  in  feeding  the  hog,  and  whether 
it  is  right  or  is  a  haphazard,  slipshod  way,  I  believe  it  is  true,  and  I  think 
that  a  man  who  will  breed  cattle  and  establish  a  herd  simply  because  it 
is  a  fad  with  him,  and  he  rides  it  as  a  hobby  for  a  short  time,  had  better 
think  carefully  before  getting  Into  it,  but  if  he  goes  Into  it  and  gives  it 
his  attention  there  is  a  wide  and  good  field  for  any  one. 

President  Robbins — Are  there  any  other  remarks  along  this  line  this 
afternoon?  If  there  is  nothing  else  this  finishes  our  program,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  liave  all  been  benefited  by  our  coming  together  today.  No 
matter  what  line  of  work  we  are  engaged  in,  we  have  all  heard  some- 
thing which  has  taught  us  a  lesson.  So  next  yesir,  on  the  Thursday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  1907,  we  will  meet  here  again.  At  that  time  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  present  you  a  better  program  than  we  have  this  year,  and 
we  also  hope  to  Increase  our  membership  and  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  further  prosecute  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 


PROCEED!  -GS 

OF 

Indiana  Corn  Growers'  Association 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  JANUARY  3,  1906. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  nt  11)  a.  m.,  January  3d,  in  Room 
12,  Stete  House,  l*resldent  D.  F.  Malsh  in  the  chair. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Hev.  Mr.  Smith. 

President  Maish — J'ellow-com  growers,  I  wnnt  to  assure  you  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  t(»  look  into  your  faces  this  morning  at  the  close  of 
another  year  full  of  events  and  hoi)e  for  the  agriculturists  of  our  state. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  this  morning  that  I  am  laboring 
under  some  difficulty  in  making  txn  address  to  you.  I  only  wish  to  make 
a  plain  talk  to  you  alnnit  some  of  the  things  we  Inive  been  a!)le  to  do  in 
tlie  past  year,  and  some  of  tiie  things  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  the 
coming  year  in  this  groat  work. 

At  the  end  of  this  \ery  imiwilant  year  for  the  agriculturist,  not  only 
of  our  own  state  but  of  our  nation,  we  again  l>ow  to  King  Corn.  Indiana 
has  been  able,  through  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  to  outstrip  her  sister 
states  in  the  amount  of  corn  raised.  Indiana  has  raised  160,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn  on  4,000,000  acres,  an  average  of  forty  bushels  an  acre.  We 
bow  our  heads  in  humility  as  we  go  east  to  the  little  state  of  Connecticut 
and  find  that  on  farms  where  an  Indiana  farmer  would  starve  they  have 
raised  an  average  of  forty-two  laishels  an  acre.  Tlie  average  for  Indiana 
for  Uie  past  ten  years  has  Ijeen  a  fraction  alM)ve  thirty-five  bushels  an 
acre.  While  we  have  Ixien  able  this  year  to  outstrip  our  sister  corn  states 
in  rising  alK)ve  the  average,  we  should  not  be  contented  with  averajie 
results;  we  should  strive  for  results  that  are  above  tiie  average;  we  should 
strive  for  a  class  and  a  condition  that  will  rate  with  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  to  l)e  the  ambition  of  every  corn  grower.  We  are  de- 
votin^aj  the  cream  of  tlie  land  in  Indiana  to  com  growing.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  the  hope  of  James  Kiley  and  other  men  wlio  organized  this  asso- 
ciation a  few  years  ago  that  Indiana  would  come  up  to  sixty  and  sev- 
enty-five bushels  an  acre.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  here  and  there 
there  are  throughout  our  state  men  who  have  found  out  the  secret  of 
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producing  this  average  of  sixty  to  seventy-fiTe  bushels  an  acre,  and  have 
even  gone  up  to  eighty  and  one  hundred  bushels  an  acre  for  a  series  of 
years.  There  are  men  here  now  who  have  grown  an  average  of  one  hun- 
dred bushels  2in  acre  for  the  past  Ave  years.  This  shows  that  in  some 
parts  of  our  state  we  are  doing  poor  farming.  Let  us  find  out  where  the 
trouble  is  and  help  the  fanner  to  overcome  this  condition. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  the  corn  school,  which  has  been  a  great  .edu- 
cational force  in  Indiana,  not  only  for  com  growing  but  for  live  stock 
breeding  and  feeding  and  other  lines  of  industrial  development,  we  have 
not  followed  out  a  systematic  line  of  work.  1  am  proud  to  say  that 
through  the  organized  efforts  of  the  Indiana  Live  Stock  Association,  the 
dairymen  and  the  Gorii  Growers*  Association,  aided  and  helped  by  the 
State  Experimental  Station,  we  have  had  our  work  recognized  in  Indiana 
by  the  legislature  in  an  appropriation  of  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  for 
experimental  work.  This  is  an  entering  wedge  to  greater  things  for  In- 
diana farmers. 

There  are  some  things  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  first  is  to  make  this 
organization  stronger.  The  time  is  ripe  for  pushing  out  into  active,  ag- 
gressive work.  There  has  never  been  such  a  demand  as  at  present  for  all 
lines  of  agricultural  effort.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  Secretary  Wilson 
says  in  his  annual  report,  that  the  corn  crop  of  this  nation  is  worth  twice 
as  much  as  any  other  f ann  product,  and  amounted  to  $1,200,000,000  this 
year.  When  we  realize  the  fact  that  the  entire  live  stock  interests  of 
Indiana  rest  upon  the  success  of  the  corn  growers  we  can  understand 
why  we  should  make  corn  growing  the  first  business  of  our  state. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  wish  to  recommend  which  I  would  like  to 
have  done  in  this  organization.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  for  any  selfish  pur- 
pose that  I  ask  lor  this.  I  want  the  entire  state  to  reap  the  reward  of 
our  co-operation  with  the  Experimental  Ji^tatiori  In  corn  improvement.  It 
has  been  said  to  me  that  the  responses  that  have  come  to  the  Experimental 
Station  when  requests  were  made  for  men  to  take  part  in  the  exi)erimental 
work  of  the  state  were  not  as  hearty  as  they  should  have  been  from  the 
members  of  this  association. 

I  trust  tliat  in  coming  years  the  Indiana  corn  growers  will  stand 
foremost  among  the  agricultural  ass(x;iations  of  our  state  in  their  response 
to  such  requests.  I  would  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  issuing  of 
certificates.  I  would  also  recommend  that  you  fix  a  day  for  the  Indiana 
farmers  to  gather  seed  corn.  This  is  not  a  novel  nor  an  original  idea;  it 
has  been  practiced  in  the  western  states  With  marked  success.  For  that 
reason  I  think  it  highly  important  that  this  association  should  recommend 
to  the  farmers  that  they  set  a  time  for  the  selection  of  seed  com  in  In- 
diana. 

I  would  recommend  a  more  complete  utilization  of  the  corn  product. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  stood  out  among  all  the  things  we  have 
done  us  corn  growers  that  we  have  not  come  fully  to  realize.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Com  Growers*  Association  Governor  Mount  said : 
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'Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  crop,  only  a  little  more  than  half  its 
value  is  in  the  corn.  On  thousands  of  farms  the  by-product  of  stover  is 
wasted.  If  this  were  properly  utilized  its  value  as  forage  for  live  stock 
would  be  more  than  one-third  the  value  of  the  corn.  We  are  wasting 
with  a  prodigal  hand  the  virgin  fertility  of  our  fields  here  in'  the  central 
west  by  failing  to  utilize  this  great  by-product  and  returning  the  refuse 
to  the  fields.  Fewer  acres  should  be  cultivated  in  com ;  more  of  the  farm 
area  kept  in  grass ;  more  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm,  thus  enabling  the 
farmer  to  rest  a  part  of  his  land  and  fully  utilize  the  crops  grown.  This 
method  of  farming  broadens  the  opi)ortuuitie8  of  the  man  of  thought 
The  science  of  breeding  and  rearing  live  stodk.  the  science  of  feeding,  the 
study  of  the  markets  broadens  the  possibilities  for  success  on  the  farm, 
and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  farmer  to  return  to  the  soil,  through  the 
medium  of  live  stock,  part  of  the  plant  food  taken  from  the  soil  in  the 
growth  of  the  crops.  The  farmer  should  be  master  of  the  situation  and 
should  own  the  farm  instead  of  being  the  servant  of  the  same.  Farmers 
should  be  students  of  their  business  if  they  are  to  succeed.  I  cordially 
commend  the  purpose  oC  this  organization.'' 

Gentlemen,  it  has  long  been  conceded  that  from  30  to  47  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  com  plant  is  in  the  stalk.  We  should  see  to  it  that 
there  are  less  stalks  wasted  in  the  mid-winter  air  On  the  corn  lands  of 
Indiana. 

A  vigilant  watch  upon  legislation  affecting  agricultural  interests  should 
be  maintained.  We  can  not  progress  and  allow  legislation  inimical  to  the 
farmers'  interests  to  go  unnoticed.  I  therefore  recommend  that  you  have 
a  standing  legislative  committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  laws  that 
are  in  our  interest. 

I  would  also  reconmiend  that  an  intelligent  method  of  marketing  our 
product  be  put  in  operation.  We  do  not  want  to  glut  the  markets  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  with  an  immature  product,  which  I  am  told  is 
largely  the  practice  in  central  Indiana.  Until  we  are  willing  to  hold  the 
com  until  It  Is  In  a  marketable  condition,  refrain  from  gathering  it  be- 
fore it  is  fit  to  gather  and  then  care  for  it  in  a  proper  manner  we  can  not 
expect  to  get  the  gi'eatest  result  from  our  corn  product. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  come  to  my  mind  while  con- 
sidering this  question  of  corn  growing  and  corn  Improvement  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  attention,  and  trust  our  deliberations  will  be  en- 
tirely harmonious. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  J.  F.  Haines,  of  Noblesvllle,  of  whose  noble 
work  In  organizing  the  boys  of  Hamilton  county  you  have  heard.  Mr. 
Haines  will  talk  to  you  this  morning  on  tlie  subject  of 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  BOYS*  CORN  CLUB. 


By  J.  F.  Haines,  of  Noblesville. 


It  seems  peculiar  that  a  man  who  has  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  a  school  room  should  get  up  hero  to  talk  to  farmers  about  any 
subject  connected  with  tlie  raising  of  com.  We  are  told  that  a  man  with 
only  a  single  idea  becomes  narrow,  so  it  is  a  good  thing  to  branch  out  a 
little.  Only  last  week  I  attended  some  meetings  in  this  room  in  which 
we  talked  of  everything  else  but  com,  iind  there  is  no  other  subject  I  am 
more  interested  in  than  corn  except  my  own  profession,  that  of  the  schools. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  called  me  in  my  own  neighborhood 
by  my  first  name — John.  Then  my  pupils  called  me  John  because  I  was  a 
Quaker  and  lived  in  a  Quaker  neighborhood  and  they  did  not  know  how 
to  say  "mister."  After  that  I  went  to  an  Ohio  school,  and  there  I  was 
called  "Mr.  Haines."  Then  I  was  transferred  to  the  city  schools  and  w^as 
called  "Professor  Haines."  I  graduated  from  that  to  the  position  of 
county  superintendent,  started  the  Boys'  Club,  and  now  they  call  u\t 
"Farmer  John."  I  think  I  am  climbing  up  tlie  ladder.  I  don't  think  it 
is  in  any  sense  a  humiliation  to  l)e  called  "Farmer  Jolm." 

I  have  l)een  asked  by  a  great  many  county  super inteniients  how  I 
formed  this  club.  Tlie  fact  is  I  hardly  know.  To  begin  with,  there  is 
not  nmch  machinery  about  my  Boys'  Corn  Club.  Wlien  I  was  in  tlie  city 
schools  at  Noblesville  I  was  sui>erlnteudent  for  fourteen  years,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  students  came  from  the  country.  I  saw  that  almost 
without  exception  the  lK)ys  came  there  to  learn  sometliing  else  besides 
farming;  their  whole  movement  was  towards  something  else  and  to  pet 
away  from  the  farm.  They  seemed  to  want  to  do  something  else  besides 
farming.  I  saw  also  that  the  young  people  in  the  city  were  growing  up 
without  knowing  how  to  do  anything.  I  thought  about  tlie  subject  a  great 
deal,  and  when  I  got  out  of  the  city  schools  and  into  the  county  supenn- 
tendency,  and  saw  the  boys  and  girls  ready  to  do  something  I  began  to 
ask  myself  in  what  way  I  could  best  help  them. 

The  first  year  I  was  county  superintendent  we  had  a  number  of 
parents*  meetings.  Then  I  told  them  to  have  the  l)oys  make  something, 
if  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  handle  for  a  hammer  or  an  ax.  Then  they 
began  to  bring  in  different  farm  products,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  apples  and 
so  on.  Then  the  girls  entered  the  contest  and  made  butter  and  pies  and 
cake,  and  the  nicest  thing  about  it  was  that  they  usually  donated  these 
things  to  the  superintendent.  At  every  place  I  held  a  meeting  I  said  to 
the  parents:  "1  don't  want  you  to  think  for  a  moment  that  this  educa- 
tion will  relieve  your  boys  and  girls  from  work.  I  want  my  children  to 
work  as  hard  as  I  did,  as  hard  as  my  father  did,  but  I  want  to  make  the 
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work  more  effective.'  Then  It  struck  me  that  we  might  have  a  com  club 
and  get  the  boys  interested  in  raising  corn.  Since  that  time  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  com  clubs  in  other  stares,  but  up  to  that  time  I  had  not 
heard  anything  about  them,  so  in  one  sense  the  idea  was  originated  by  me. 

All  over  the  country  wherever  I  w^nt  I  talked  of  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing something.  That  was  the  theme  of  my  si>ee<rhes  the  first  year.  I  ap- 
pointed a  day  and  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  teachers  asking  them  to 
announce  to  the  pupils  that  on  a  certain  day  there  would  be  a  meeting 
in  my  room  in  the  court  house,  and  if  ten  Iwys  would  consent  to  Join  we 
would  have  a  club.  Wiion  the  day  came  the  crowd  looked  like  a  great 
political  gathering,  and  ninety-three  names  were  signed  to  the  paper  that 
day.  We  gave  out  shelled  corn  enough  to  each  to  plant  four  hundred  hills. 
All  the  boys  had  to  do  was  to  sign  their  names;  there  was  no  constitu- 
tion, no  by-laws,  no  fees  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  take  the  corn,  plant  it  and  cultivate  it.  The  boys  were  instructed  in 
the  matter  of  preparing  the  seed  beds,  planting  and  taking  care  or  the 
com.  During  the  sunmicr  I  went  to  see  many  of  the  boys,  and  I  have 
a  great  heap  of  letters  they  wrote  to  me.  I  went  out  to  see  their  fields 
and  talked  corn  to  the  boys  and  told  them  how  nice  the  work  was.  A  year 
ago  this  last  December  we  had  the  corn  brought  in  and  had  it  scored  by 
Mr.  Davis.  While  we  were  scoring  it  a  great  many  farmers  came  in,  and 
they  said.  "Why,  we  have  any  number  of  bushels  of  corn  in  our  cribs  bet- 
ter than  that."  The  boys  were  not  there  to  hear  this,  but  Mr.  Davis  and  I 
talked  back  a  little.  The  day  after  the  scoring  of  the  corn  we  had  the 
boys  in  and  had  some  men  to  talk  to  them.  We  gave  out  premiums.  Men  • 
do  not  exhibit  com  at  a  fair  or  a  com  school  unless  they  exi)ect  to  get 
some  kind  of  recognition,  and  I  wanted  sometliing  of  the  same  kind  for 
the  boys.  The  first  year  I  went  to  the  merchants  and  they  offered  a  num- 
ber of  premiums,  pocket  knives,  sweaters,  gloves,  hats  and  so  on.  The 
township  trustees  helped  me  out  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
When  we  gave  out  the  prizes  a  number  of  new  members  joined  the  club. 

Last  year  we  iiad  at  our  spring  meeting  almost  250  boys  join  the 
club.  At  that  meeting  we  had  men  to  tell  them  how  to  select  and  test 
the  seed.  Tn  Hamilton  county  today  you  can  easily  find  a  hundred  boys 
who  will  stand  up  and  tell  you  more  about  how  to  select  and  test  seed 
corn  than  any  hundred  men  there  can  tell  you. 

This  fall  in  riding  over  the  county  to  see  the  schools  I  noticed  at  least 
five  times  as  much  seed  corn  hanging  up  to  dry  as  I  used  to  see.  It  is  get- 
ting TO  be  a  conmion  practice  for  the  farmers  to  select  the  seed  com  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  One  day  in  riding  with  the  township  trustee  I  stopped 
to  see  some  corn  a  boy  had  planted.  We  asked  the  boy  if  he  had  tested 
his  seed  before  planting,  and  he  said  he  did  not  Itecause  his  fatlier  had 
said  he  could  tell  whetl^.er  or  not  corn  would  grow  without  testing  it,  and 
could  do  it  just  as  well  as  the  fellows  who  tested  it.  Then  I  went  to  the 
house  to  talk  to  his  mother,  and  asked  if  she  would  allow  her  son  to  go 
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to  Purdue  on  an  excunb;Ion  to  go  the  next  week.  She-eaid  she  was  afraid 
to  let  him  go,  but  I  assured  her  I  would  take  care  of  him,  and  then  sug- 
gested that  she  go  herself.  She  asked  what  she  would  do  if  she  went  to 
Purdue,  and  I  told  her  she  might  go  Into  the  creamery  and  learn  how  to 
make  butter.  That  touched  a  sore  spot.  Her  sister'  and  two  other  ladies 
were  present,  and  she  asked  each  in  turn  if  she  did  not  know  how  to 
make  butter.  Each  oni?  said  she  did,  and  that  they  knew  how  to  make 
butter  themselves.  When  we  left  1  said  to  the  trustee:  "If  she  chums 
tomorrow  and  the  butter  comes  within  half  an  hour  she  will  say,  'I  have 
the  best  cows  on  earth;  I  have  only  been  churning  half  an  hour.'  Next 
winter,  however,  when  the  cream  is  cold  and  it  has  not  been  taken  care 
of  properly  It  will  probably  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  chum  it,  and  then 
she  will  say  to  her  husband,  'John,  I  wish  you  would  sell  those  pesky  old 
cows ;  they're  no  good  on  earth.*  *• 

However,  the  boy  had  a  good  stand  of  com.  The  only  fault  we  could 
find  with  it  was  that  it  was  too  thick.  He  was  proud  of  it,  and  it  may  be 
that  through  the  means  of  the  boy  we  will  convert  some  of  the  members 
of  that  family.  I  said  to  the  president  of  our  Farmers*  Institute:  "Be- 
fore you  can  have  the  kind  of  farmers*  institutes  you  ought  to  have  in 
Hamilton  county  you  will  have  to  let  a  lot  of  the  old  fellows  die  off  and 
educate  the  young  fellows  to  come  in  here  and  talk  business."  I  feel  that 
the  leaven  that  goes  out  into  the  county  through  these  boys  will  do  much 
to  educate  the  people  of  Hamilton  county. 

Last  year  we  had  out  of  the  whole  number  only  120  entries,  while 
we  had  something  like  250  members.  Some  of  the  boys  who  brought  com 
said,  "I  know  my  com  can  not  get  a  prize,  but  I  want  to  be  counted  a 
member  of  the  club.**  We  had  a  storm  through  there  that  destroyed  some 
of  the  fields.  The  boys  are  beginning  to  lenrn  what  a  perfect  ear  of  com 
is.  Last  summer  the  Conde  Implement  Company,  through  its  representa- 
tive, offered  a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  ten  ears  of  com.  I  took 
some  of  my  boys  and  went  over  to  look  at  the  com  competing  for  that 
prize,  and  they  would  look  it  over  and  handle  the  ears,  and  would  make 
remarks  about  it,  such  as,  "This  Is  not  very  good  com,*'  "This  has  an 
awful  cob,'*  "Look  at  this  butt,**  "Look  at  this  tip,**  and  so  on.  I  showed 
them  some  com  there  of  which  I  said,  "This  would  be  very  good  com  If 
the  man  was  raising  It  for  stovewood,  but  it  is  not  very  good  show  com." 
The  truth  is,  some  of  the  farmers  had  gone  out  apd  selected  the  biggest 
ears  they  could  get ;  they  were  not  perfect  samples  at  all,  and  only  a  few 
samples  were  fit  to  enter  a  show. 

When  my  boys  brought  in  their  samples  this  year  some  of  the  com 
was  exceedingly  nice,  and  only  one  of  the  farmers  who  came  to  see  it 
said  he  had  better  com  in  his  fields.  We  felt  that  we  were  making  our- 
selves felt  In  the  count3\  This  farmer  said,  "I  have  three  thousand  bush- 
els of  better  com  than  that,*'  and. we  told  him  we  dared  him  to  go  out 
and  select  ten  bushels  that  would  score  as  high  as  our  samples.  He  did 
not  do  it. 
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At  onr  meeting  the  Hecoud  of  last  month,  when  we  gave  out  our 
prizes,  we  had  a  contest  in  scoring  com.  We  took  fifteen  sets  of  sam- 
ples and  put  them  on  tables  and  called  for  volunteers.  Fir  teen  l)oys 
volunteered,  took  score  cards,  and  it  was  a  dight  to  see  them  put  the  comf 
against  the  desk  to  tally  for  size,  •  look  at  the  butts  and  tips  and  pick  out 
tlie  grains.  Most  of  them  made  the  corn  lower  than  the  i)rofessional 
scojrer.  We  had  an  excursion  to  Purdue  with  302  in  the  party,  and  every 
one  said  it  was  the  best  excursion  he  had  ever  been  cm.  The  l)oy8  in 
HamUton .  county  are  learning  something  about  good  corn.  They  have 
been  over  the  whole  ground  now  and  know  how  to  select,  how  to  test 
and  ho^'  to  prepare  the  seed  bed;  and  they  also  know  how  to  plant  it, 
how  to  cultivate  it  and  how  to  select  good  show  corn  after  it  is  raised. 
Next  year  we  are  going  after  it  a  little  harder. 

President  Malsh-^We  have  three  minutes  for  questions. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Collins, ,  I Inmiltou  County — ^There  are  one  or  two  features 
of  that  work  not  mentioned.  They  had  a  lecture  and  every  seat  was  filled 
with  boys,  two  hundred  of  them  being  i)reseut«  One  man  talked  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  corn,  then  some  one  else  talked  on  manhood 
and  some  one  eb:c  on  neatness  about  the  hon>e.  A  lady  from  Louisville 
spoke  on  neatness.  She  told  of  a  visit  she  had  once  made  to  a  house  In 
Boston.  She  went  to  a  door  and  was  taken  by  the  girl  who  answered  it 
through  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  into  the  parlor.  She  said  the  back 
yard  was  so  neat  she  did  not  see  any  difference  between  it  and  the  front 
yard.  Then  she  told  the  boys  she  hoi)ed  the  time  would  come  when  the 
same  could  be  said  of  their  homes. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  TESTING  SEED  CORN. 


By  O.  H.  Kline,  Huntington. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Com  Growers* 
Association — ^I  am  only  a  plain  farmer  and  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
talker.  I  shall,  however,  try  to  give  you  what  I  consider  the  best  prac- 
tical way  of  testing  seed  corn.  We  have  followed  this  method  In  ouf  own 
home  for  years,  and  I  am  convinced  we  have  been  repaid  for  the  time  and 
effort,  spent.  Of  course  we  will  have  the  res[X)nse  from  farmers  that 
Professor  Haines  had  about  tlie  butter;  we  will  liear  farmers  say,  "I  can 
tell  about  seed  com*'  or  "I  can  raise  good  com."  Yes,  you  can  do  that, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  Mr.  Smltii  or  Mr.  Jones  can  raise  good  corn 
they  can.  not  improve  their  methods  and  raise  l)etter  corn.  If  there  Is  a 
member  of  this  association  or  If  there  is  a  farmer  in  Indiana  who  has 
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reached  sneh  a  state  of  perfection  he  can  not  improve  any  more  the  State 
of  Indiana  needs  him  very  badly.  He  will  not  need  to  work  longer  on 
his  farm ;  there  is  other  work  for  him  to  do. 

I  take  it  every  ear  of  com  that  Is  going  to  be  used  in  planting  the 
great  com  fields  of  Indiana  should  be  tested  thoroughly  before  putting 
it  into  the  ground.  There  are  two  tests  I  give  my  com.  The  commcm 
test  of  the  eye  that  has  been  in  use  for  years  is  the  one  I  shall  speak  of 
ftrst.  I  select  the  seed  com  in  the  fall  as  early  as  I  can,  put  it  away  in 
a  dry  place,  and  When  I  am  ready  to  test  it  I  give  it  the  eye  test  and 
select  such  ears  as  I  am  sure  will  not  grow  such  ears  as  should  not  be 
used,  even  if  they  are  good,  strong  ears.  I  test  for  the  regularity  of  the 
grains  and  the  shape  of  the  ear.  I  note  carefully  whether  It  shows  every 
evidence  of  soundness  and  maturity.  If  it  passes  that  test  I  lay  it  aside 
and  prepare  for  a  still  more  rigid  test.  There  are  several  methods  of  test- 
ing. I  don't  want  you  to  follow  my  method,  but  I  want  you  to  follow 
some  method  of  testing  each  individual  ear  of  com  you  plant. 

For  the  first  plan  I  shall  present  to  you  I  am  indebted  to  my  wife, 
who  spent  her  early  years  in  the  city  and  was  a  teacher  there.  The  ex- 
perimental stations  advise  us  to  test  the  com  in  our  homes  before  the 
season  for  planting  comes  in  the  spring.  This  is  all  very  well  and  it  will 
serve  its  purpose ;  but  if  you  do  not  go  farther  with  your  test  It  does  not 
serve  the  whole  purpose.  1  have  here  a  little  pan  which  shows  the  method 
we  use  in  testing  com.  If  a  farmer  has  only  twenty  acres  to  plant  such 
a  box  can  be  used,  and  the  com  can  be  tested  without  trenching  on  the 
regular  work.  That  is  the  plan  usually  advocated  by  our  people.  I  want 
people  to  be  better  farmers  than  that;  I  want  them  to  put  the  testing  of 
seed  com  on  the  schedule  and  do  it  in  daylight  and  on  regular  time.  If 
you  haven*t  the  time  to  do  it  get  some  one  you  can  trust  to  do  it  for  you. 
I  believe  too  many  of  our  farmers  try  .to  do  too  much  labor  with  their 
own  hands.  They  should  depend  more  on  their  heads  and  on  the  people 
who  want  to  earn  mdhey. 

You  can  make  this  test  In  your  house  in  your  living  room.  There 
iire  various  ways  of  doing  it.  The  plan  I  like  best  is  the  one  I  shall 
demonstrate  to  you.  You  can  tak»>  a  box  such  as  I  have  here.  I  have 
thirty -six  pockets  in  this,  and  they  are  numbered  from  1  to  36.  You  can 
make  a  wire  rack  to  correspond  to  the  pan  and  lay  an  ear  in  each  place 
corresponding  to  the  pockets  in  the  pan,  numl)ering  them  in  the  same  way. 
A  better  way  still  is  to  mark  each  Individual  ear  by  driving  a  little  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  Into  the  cob  at  the  butt  with  the  figure  to  correspond 
witb  one  of  the  pockets  in  the  pan.  You  may  think  this  Is  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  but  it  is  not,  for  you  can  make  these  little  wedges  out  of  a 
piece  of  pine,  whittling  them  with  a  pen  kuife.  I  can  test  a  bushel  of 
corn  and  put  it  in  shar>e  in  sixty  minutes.  If  it  is  good  large  com  I  can 
do  it  in  less  than  sixty  minutes.  It  takes  only  fourteen  ears  of  corn  to 
plant  an  acre.    If  in  testing  you  throw  out  only  one  ear  in  that  number 
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it  would  be  scveu  and  one-seyeuth  of  our  entire  seed.  The  statistics  of 
Purdue  sliow  that  alK)Ut  25  per  cent,  of  the  com  planted  in  Indiana  last 
year  failed  to  grow.  The  best  sample  tested  at  I'urdue  last  year  showed 
a  loss  of  6  per  cent.  What  does  that  mean?  Suppose  you  lose  71-7  per 
cent,  of  a  twenty-acre  corn  field  that  should  raise  sixty  bushels  an  acre, 
>ou  would  lose  at  least  forty  bushels  of  corn.  This  is  putting  it  at  the 
very  lowest  amount.  If  you  should  lose  20  per  cent,  your  total  loss  from 
that  field  would  lie  nearly  two  hundred  bushels.  But  suppose  you  only 
lose  forty  bushels;  that  amount  of  com  at  the  present  price  would  hire 
a  man  for  more  than  ten  days.  If  you  test  three  bushels  of  very  good 
corn  you  will  have  seed  left  after  planting  twenty  acres.  To  test  this 
amount  of  seed  would  not  take  more  than  three  hours,  and  three  hours 
more  might  be  8i>ent  in  taking  care  of  it  while  it  is  growing  in  these  little 
boxes; 

'J'he  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  every  fellow  in  an  attitude  where 
be  will  say,  "I  will  do  this;  it  is  a  practical  thing  to  do  and  I  shall  do 
it  without  fail."  Don't  get  the  idea  that  this  is  not  a  very  important 
thing;  it  is  imi)ortant  and  should  not  be  side-tracked. 

I  prefer  to  test  my  com  in  the  open  air  and  as  near  field  conditions 
as  possible.  Is  It  not  a  known  fact  that  you  can  go  into  the  field,  go 
down  the  rows  and  find  in  many  hills  one  good  stalk  and  a  weakling.  How 
are  you  to  account  for  that  when  your  seed  has  had  the  same  care,  has 
been  planted  with  the  same  planter  in  the  same  ground  and  had  the  same 
weather  conditions?  It  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
seed  in  one  case  was  weak.  Right  here  in  this  box  is  com  taken  out  of 
the  same  sack,  and  yet  there  is  a  difTerence  in  the  growth  of  the  stalks. 
It  shows  now,  but  it  will  show  more  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  Some  show 
more  vitality  than  others,  and  the  difference  will  be  more  marked  at  the 
end  of  ten  days.  I  prefer  to  wait  until  there  are  four  blades  on  the  com 
in  the  seed  box  before  discarding.  By  using  this  method  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  weaklings  we  find  in  our  corn  fields. 

Now,  how  will  you  make  your  test  box?  I  prefer  to  make  it  some- 
what similar  to  a  common  hotbed.  I  would  not  make  it  too  much  like  a 
hotbed,  but  would  put  in  eight  inches  of  manure  in  the  bottom  and  then 
six  inches  of  earth  on  that.  I  would  then  go  to  the  store  and  get  some 
pasteboard  egg  cases  to  keep  the  grains  separated.  For  each  of  these 
layers  of  egg  packers  you  want  a  box  a  foot  in  width  and  a  foot  in  length. 
Have  thirty-six  of  these  little  plats  in  the  box  and  number  them  from  1  to 
36.    The  ears  of  com  can  be  marked  to  correspond. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  this  a  business  and  not  a  side  issue. 
I  think  you  should  get  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  little  plants.  Here 
is  one  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  others.  This  Is  a  Job  you 
should  look  after  yourself;  don't  leave  it  to  hired  people.  Get  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  I^uther  Burbank  in  yon  and  acquire  a  love  for  these  things. 
Use  your  own  judgment  and  you  will  succeed. 
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When  your  <»orii  !n  tlie  little  test  boxes  has  reached  the  four-blade 
stage  begin  to  dlsoard.  If  you  have  not  already  employed  some  such  sys- 
tem of  testing  I  think  you  should  l>egln.  The  necessity  for  such  testing 
can  be  seen  If  you  go  hi  to  a  field  and  start'  down  a  row  of  com  and  see 
how  many  hills  you  can  find  that  have  only  one  or  two  stalks  in  them,  or 
hills  that  have  any  number  less  than  you  intended  there  should  be  in 
them.  If  you  start  In  and  count  the  stalks  in  a  row  yoii  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  It  Is  below  your  ideal  stand. 

I  have  here  an  ear  of  corn  which  weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten 
ounces.  There  ought  to  be  three  hundred  stalks  in  a  ten-hill  shock.  That 
would  make  about  2.8  bushels  iier  shock.  That  would  figure  out  eighty- 
nine  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  would  give  an  enormous  yield  if  we  should 
have  three  ears  in  evei-y  hill.  We  have  not  begun  to  realize  the  ijossiblli- 
tles  of  com  growing  in  Indiana  or  in  the  corn  belt.  The  com  area  is  lim- 
ited, and  everything  we  can  add  to  our  crop  In  bushels  will  be  a  safe 
proposition,  l)ecause  there  is  no  extra  land  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
will  produce  the  corn  the  markets  require  in  such  quantities  as  to  lower 
the  i>rice.  U  is  the  belief  of  people  who  have  given  this  matter  close 
study  that  the  era  of  low  prices  for  com  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that  we 
will  never  reach  the  time  when  com  will  l>e  as  cheap  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Harshbarger — ^What  time  do  you  gather  your  geed  com? 

Mr.  Kline— In  October  and  early  In  November. 

Mr.  Harshbarger — I  prefer  to  gather  my  seed  corn  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  September. 

President  Maish— Why? 

Mr.  Harshbarger — From  experience  I  am  satisfied  corn  will  grow  bet- 
ter if  gathered  early.  It  will  come  up  earlier  than  com  that  is  gathered 
In  October  or  November.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  well  glazed  gather  it  and 
hang  it  up.  Don't  pile  it  but  hang  It  up.  My  experience  Is  that  the 
earlier  it  Is  gathered  the  quicker  It  will  grow. 

President  Maish — Have  you  ever  conducted  a  test  as  between  com 
gathered  the  middle  of  September  and  com  that  was  more  matured ?> 

Mr.  Harshbarger — Yes,  sir;  that  is  how  1  learned  when  to  gather  it. 
To  get  good,  strong  seed  com  gather  it  about  the  middle  of  September. 
I  have  done  that  for  twenty-five  years  and  have  always  found  it  a  success. 

Mr.  Zlon — In  the  South  the  cotton  growers  by  reducing  the  output 
of  cotton  doubled  and  in  some  places  trebled  the  price  of  their  cotton. 
That  also  enhanced  the  price  of  wool.  Raising  the  price  of  cotton  raised 
the  price  of  wool  also,  for  of  course  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  woolen 
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clothing  is  made  largely  of  cotton.    What  would  be  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  nural)er  of  acres  of  corn  plapted? 

Mr.  Kline — The  question  is,  had  we  better  improve  our  methods  and 
raise  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  corn  on  75  per  cent,  of  the  present 
acreage?  -I  think  that  is  a  good  proposition. 

Question — Is  it  not  the  unbearing  stalks  that  reduce  the  yield?  I 
think  farmers  usually  have  their  com  planted  too  thick.  I  think  that 
reduces  the  yield  more  than  the  bad  stand. 

Mr.  Kline — The  Purdue  station  found  this  year  that  in  some  instances 
there  was- as  much  as  2.*>  per  cent,  lost  by  barren  stalks.  They  found  there 
was  a  much  larger  iiercentage  lost  by  the  failure  of  stalks  to  grow. 

Mr.  Ziinmer — Are  j*ou  planting  the  same  corn  you  had  on  your  farm 
twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Harsh barger,  or  do  you  get  corn  from  your 
neighbors? 

Mr.  Harshbarger — At  home  I  am  called  a  crank.  I  am  always  try- 
ing new  things,  so  I  change  my  corn  often.  However,  when  I  get  a  good 
kind  of  com  I  try  to  hold  on  to  it.  I  am  exi)erimenting  as  I  go  along 
and  trying  to  get  the  best  I  can.  I  go  to  the  fairs,  and  when  I  see  a  man 
has  taken  a  premium  for  iiis  com  I  try  to  buy  some  of  it  I  have  tried 
com  irom  Missouri,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  Never  go  south  for  your 
corn;  always  go  north. 

Mr.  Zimmer — We  can  breed  up  our  corn  just  as  well  as  we  do  our 
live  stock.  I  believe  we  can  breed  up  our  com  and  have  the  same  com 
on  our  fanns  for  fifty  years  and  have  it  better  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Orth — How  many  grains  do  you  take  from  the  ear  to  test? 

Mr.  Kline — I  take  five  grains  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  If  there 
are  any  places  on  the  ear  that  do  not  seem  to  be  exactly  right  get  the 
grains  there. 

Mr.  Walker,  Hancoi*k  County — The  worst  thing  farmers  in  Indiana 
have  over  done  is  to  wait  for  the  other  fellow  to  do  something.  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  to  get  corn  from  other  ix?ople.  You  can  get  the  l)est  com  for 
your  own  purpose  if  you  give  it  the  proper  attention. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Sower,  Howard  County — I  think  that  dei^nds  upon  the 
man  wiio  is  growing*  the  com. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Grout,  Illinois — I  can  not  help  congratulating  the  people 
of  Indiana  upon  having  at  least  one  good  county  sui>erintendent.  You 
may  have  more,  I  do  not  know ;  but  one  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
Instructing  the  farmer  boys  in  those  things  tliat  pertain  to  the  farm  is  a 
valuable  man.    I  have  observed  in  Illinois  the  workings  of  some  county 
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superintendents.  My  observation  is  tliat  In  every  county  where  they  have 
a  superintendent  who  appreciates  the  importance  of  interesting  the  boys 
and  girls  in  things  pertaining  to  their  life  work,  In  those  counties  we  have 
the  most  interesting  farmers*  institutes.  The  boys  and  the  girls  att^id 
those  institutes  with  the  older  people.  In  an  adjoining  county  where  they 
may  not  be  so  fortunate  in  having  a  superintendent  who  lias  interested 
himself  along  those  lines  there  may  not  be  a  corporal's  guard  at  the  in- 
stitute meetings.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  Illinois  that  old 
men,  so  far  as  improving  their  methods  are  concerned,  are  past  redemp- 
tion in  many  cases,  and  so  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  interesting  the 
boys.  The  boys  will  be  the  farmers  in  the  future,  and  we  are  getting 
them  interested  in  the  growing  of  corn  and  other  cereals.  I  know  in  one 
instance  where  the  county  superintendent  took  up  this  matter  with  the 
boys  of  his  county,  and  at  one  institute  the  boys  brought  in  over  250  sam- 
ples of  com  to  compete  for  the  prizes.  When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  great 
value  of  a  little  thing  like  that  to  the  future  farmers  of  that  county  we 
can  not  but  estimate  it  at  its  true  worth.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  i)eople 
of  an  agricultural  state  like  Indiana  should  take  more  interest  and  use 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  their  county  superintendents.  They  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  important  whether  the  superintendent  be 
a  Democrat,  a  Kepublican  or  a  rrohlbltionist — ^that  is  not  the  imjKxrtant 
thing.    You  should  look  to  the  interests  of  the  boys,  the  coming  farmers. 

I  do  not  like  to  read  a  paper,  but  I  find  that  by  doing  so  I  can  come 
nearer  saying  in  a  short  time  what  I  have  to  say  by  reading  than  in  any 
other  way.    I  shall  therefore  read  the  rest  of  my  address. 
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By  A.  P.  Grout,  of  Illinois. 


When  the  topic  "Possibilities  of  Ck>rn  Improvement"  was  suggested 
to  me  for  discussion  at  this  meeting  I  felt  and  actually  thought  that  I  had 
at  last  a  fair  conception  of  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  corn  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

This  impression,  crude  and  vague,  as  I  now  realize,  was  based  largely 
upon  my  own  efforts  in  trying  to  grow  more  and  better  com  for  my  own 
use  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  upon  my  observations  of  the  clearly 
manifest  improvements  made  by  individual  corn  growers  and  by  communi- 
ties wherever  an  interest  in  com  improvement  had  been  aroused,  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  efforts  of  the  various  corn  growing  and 
corn  breeding  associations  similar  to  this  association  in  session  today,  and 
especially  the  Illinois  associations,  working  under  the  direction  and  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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As  a  corn  grower  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  fairly  well  Imbued 
— inoculated,  so  to  speak — with  a  progressive  spirit,  and  had  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  importance  and  possibilities  of  corn  improvement, 
but  in  order  that  I  might  be  better  prepared  and  be  able  to  speak  more 
intelligently,  with  more  confidence  and  accuracy,  I  began  to  "read  up" 
and  study  the  subject  of  plant  breeding,  and  inform  myself  as  to  the 
progress  made  along  this  line.  Among  the  various  articles  which  came 
to  my  notice  was  a  book  recently  issued,  entitled  "New  Creations  In  Plant 
Life,"  by  W.  S.  Harwood.  It  relates  to  the  life  work,  the  struggles,  efforts 
and  wonderful  achievements  of  Luther  Burbank  in  the  molding  of  old 
and  the  creating  of  new  plant  life. 

It  Is  the  record  of  a  man  dominated  by  the  supreme  purpose  of  mak- 
ing new  things  better  than  the  old  and  old  ones  better  than  they  were. 
It  is  the  record  not  merely  of  a  raiser  of  plants  but  an  Improver  and 
creator  of  marvelous  forms  of  plant  life. 

The  reading  and  study  of  this  work  was  a*  revelation  to  me,  such  as 
I  had  never  before  experienced,  and  served  to  demonstrate  how  little  I 
really  knew  of  a  most  important  subject.  I  knew  in  a  general  way  that 
Mr.  Burbank  had  performed  some  wonderful  feats  in  the  creation  of  new 
plants,  but  never  before  did  I  begin  to  realize  ^he  extent  of  his  creations 
or  their  value. 

A  study  of  his  work  and  what  he  has  accomplished  is  especially 
valuable  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  com  Im- 
provement. We  can  only  judge  of  what  can  be  done  in  new  fields  and 
what  is  possible  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  along  similar  lines. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  great  achievements  of  Mr.  Burbank  in  the 
improvement  of  old  and  the  creation  of  new  plants  I  can  not  do  better 
than  quote  from  Mr.  Harwood's  list  of  leading  creations,  which  list  in- 
cludes "the  improved  thornless  and  splculess  edible  cactus,  food  for  man 
and  beast,  to  be  the  reclamation  of  the  deserts  of  the  world;  the  primus- 
berry,  a  union  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry,  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  species,  together  with  the  phenomenal  berry 
created  from  the  California  dewberry  and  the  Cuthbert  raspberry,  and 
the  plumcot,  the  union  of  the  plum  and  the  apricot,  all  three  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  had  been  said  to  be  an  impossibility;  a  plum  with  no 
pit,  one  with  the  flavor  of  a  Bartlett  pear,  one  having  a  rare  fragrance, 
many  plums  of  great  value,  rapidly  replacing  older  varieties;  a  walnut 
with  a  shell  so  tliin  that  the  birds  visited  the  branches  and  destroyed  the 
nuts,  necessitating  the  reversion  of  the  process  to  make  the  shell  of  the 
right  thickness;  a  walnut  bred  with  no  tannin  in  its  meat,  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  skin,  which  has  a  disagreeable  taste;  a  tree  which  grows 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  tree  ever  known  In  the  temperate  zones  of 
the  world;  the  Shasta  daisy,  a  blossom  five  to  seven  Inches  In  diameter, 
made  out  of  a  wild  field  daisy,  a  Japanese  and  an  English  daisy;  gladioli 
of  greatly  enhanced  beauty,  taught  to  bloom  around  their  entire  stem  like 
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a  hyacinth  of  the  old  way,  on  one  side;  a  dahlia  with  its  disagreeable 
odor  driven  out  and  in  its  place  the  odor  of  the  magnolia  blossom ;  a  chest- 
nut tree  which  bears  nuts  in  eighteen  months  from  time  of  seed  planting; 
fruit  trees  which  will  withstand  freezing  in  bud  and  flower;  a  poppy  so 
increased  in  size  tluit  it  measures  ten  inches  across  its  brilliant  bloom ; 
an  amaryllis  bred  up  from  two  to  three  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter; a  calla  increased  in  size  until  it  measures  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
breadth,  and  then,  the  process  being  reversed,  bred  down  to  less  than  two 
inches:  the  white  blackberry,  a  rare  and  l>eautiful  fruit  and  as  toothsome 
as  beautiful;  thousands  of  varieties  of  lilies. 

**He  has  greatly  improved  the  plums,  i>ears,  apples,  cherries,  grapes, 
quin.ce  and  peaches  by  gelection  and  breeding;  has  developed  many  varie- 
ties of  flowers,  improving  them  in  color,  hardiness  and  yield,  and  has 
added  mucii  to  the  productiveness  and  edibility  of  vegetables.  Pieplant 
with  leaves  four  feet  in  diameter,  bearing  every  day  in  the  year;  a  prune 
tree  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  ordinary  French  prune  and  greatly 
enriched;  the  tomato,  an  improvement  on  the  poisonous  potato  ball,  pro- 
ducing a  rare  fruit  which  grows  upon  the  top  of  a  potato;  blackberries 
without  thorns;  many  Improved  varieties  of  grasses — these  are  among  the  • 
works  which  have  come  from  his  hand:  others  promising  even  more  im- 
I)ortant  results  are  now  under  way.'' 

We  are  amazed  at  these  marvelous  creations  and  improvements,  and 
all  in  the  lifetime  and  by  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

But  Mr.  Burbank  is  not  alone  in  the  fleld  of  plant  breeding  and  plant 
improvement.  Many  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  conceived 
similar  ideas  and  have  achieved  perhaps  equally  as  striking  and  remark- 
able results — results  that  encouraaje  and  warrant  still  farther  and  more 
extensive  researches  into  the  field  of  plant  breeding. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  wliy  the  corn  plant  should  not 
be  improved  along  with  the  grains,  potatoes,  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
with  every  prospe<'t  for  equally  successful  results. 

Is  there  a  single  defect  or  lacking  quality  in  the  (*orp  plant  of*  today 
that  presents  a  greater  obstacle  to  improvement  than  has  already  been 
overcome  in  the  work  successfully  accomplished  with  other  plants?  If 
the  plant  has  been  too  tender  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate, 
either  heat,  cold,  wet  or  dry.  it  has  been  changed  to  suit  the  varying 
climatic  conditions  and  been  made  hardy.  If  the  stalk  has  been  found 
too  slender  to  sustain  the  improveii  flower,  fruit  or  grain  it  has  been  en- 
larged and  strengthened. 

If  a  plant  has  become  subject  to  disease,  a  disease  resisting  plant  has 
been  the  result  of  breeding  for  that  purpose.  If  the  root  development  was 
insuflicieut  to  sustain  the  plant  It  has  l>een  increased.  Whatever  quality 
and  for  whatever  purpose  has  Ihh»u  found  lacking  in  the  plant,  grain  or 
fruit,  a  way  h;is  been  found  to  sufiply  it. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  many  wonderful  and  even  marv^elous 
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things  that  have  been  accomplished  hi  the  way  of  new  creations  and  plant 
improvements,  we  t)egin  to  think  of  the  poBslbllities  of  corn  improvement 
and  ask  ourselves,  why  not?  and- wonder  why  we  never  thought  of  it  [ye- 
fore. 

Judging  from  what  has  been  acc*ompli8he<l,  It  Is  no  longer  a  quej^tion 
of  what  is,  but  what  do  we  want.  Do  we  want  more  corn  i)er  acre,  or 
com  with  more  protein  and  less  oil,  or  more  oil  and  less  protein — corn 
with  less  stiilk  and  leaf  growth  or  with  a  larger  and  stronger  stalk,  ears 
higher  or  lower  on  the  stalk,  early  or  late  maturing,  or  do  we  want  a  larger 
and  better  drouth  resisting  root  growth?  Science,  patient  investigation 
and  carefully  conducted  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  all  these  and 
many  more  qualities  within  reasonable  limits  may  \\e  had  for  the  better- 
ment of  com. 

Com  improvement  has  been  carried  on  for  many  yeare  by  men  like 
Riley  and  Reid,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  improved  corn  of 
today,  but  I  believe  that  these  men  are  only  pioneers  in  tiie  field  of  com 
improvement,  and  that  far  more  remains  to  be  done — far  more  than  can 
actually  be  accomplished,  than  they  or  the  most  of  us  have  ever  dreamed 
of.    The  field  is  yet  broad  and  the  opi>ort unity  almost  limitless. 

The  average  yield  of  com  In  Indiana  in  1005  was  40  7-10  bushels  j)er 
acre,  and  for  the  United  States  28  8-10  bushels.  This  yield  can  easily 
be  doubled  in  the  next  decade  by  the  adoption  of  lmi)roved  methods.  I  do 
not  mean  new  or  untried  methods,  but  methods  already  in  use  by  im- 
proved farmers  in  many  se<'tions  of  the  country.  That  some  growers  in 
many  different  states  are  year  l)y  year  producing  from  seventy-five  to  one 
liundred  bushels  per  acre  proves  the  possibility.  There  is  no  mystery  (con- 
nected with  this  suggestion  of  a  [)ossil)illty,  nor  does  it  require  a  wizard 
for  its  accomplishment.  It  does  not  contemplate  tlie  doing  of  something 
that  has  never  been  done  before  or  by  an  unknown  or  an  untried  method, 
but  by  an  open,  free  and  daylight  process  within  the  reach  and  ability  of 
every  observing  and  thinking  farmer. 

The  lines  of  improvement  necesfsary  to  make  the  imssibillty  a  fact 
are  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Improvement  In  the  methods 
of  cultivation,  improvement  in  (luallty  of  the  seed  planted. 

Increased  productiveness  is  |)erhai>s  the  first  and  universal  desire  of 
every  farmer.  Every  one  ought  to  understand  that  the  crop  is  limited  by 
the  condition  or  amount  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  that  without  this  con- 
dition all  efforts  to  increa§je  the  yield  will  prove  IneffiH^tual.  The  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  of  poor  soil  Is  as  exi)enslve  as  the  plowing  and  cultiva- 
tion of  fertile  soil.  The  farmer  who  cultivates  i>oor  soil  and  harvests  poor 
crops  can  not  con\pete  with  his  neighbor  who  grows  good  crops  with  but 
little,  if  any,  greater  expenditure  of  labor  or  capital. 

The  three  requisites  ne<'essary  for  a  maximum  crop  of  corn.  Improved 
soil,  cultivation  and  seed,  are  inseparable.  Some  farmers  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  secret  of  a  large  crop,  If  secret  it  be,  is  all  in  the  quality  of  the 
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seed.  This  fact  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  notice  recently  by  a  farmer 
at  an  Illinois  institute  taking  mc  to  one  side  and  in  all  seriousness  asking 
me  to  explain  why  it  was  that  his  corn,  grown  from  improved  seed  pur- 
chased in  the  ear  and  entirely  satisfactory  at  the  time  of  purchase,  only 
produced  for  him  a  crop  of  nubbins.  He  seemed  to  labor  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  seed  should  possess  some  inherent  quality  that  would 
aasert  itself  under  all  conditions  in  poor  soil  and  with  poor  cultivation,  and 
produce  a  large  yield.  It  is  possible  that  some  seedsmen  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  this  impression. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  improved  seed  will  produce  a  better  yield 
under  poor  and  unfavorable  conditions  than  scrub  or  unimproved  seed, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  good  soil  and  cultivation  will  fail  to  produce  a 
maximum  crop  with  inferior  seed.  Every  argument  therefore,  and  under 
all  conditions,  is  in  favor  of  the  better  seed.  Can  the  average  yield  of 
com  in  Indiana  be  made  eighty  bushels  per  acre  instead  of  forty?  Why 
not?  Such  yields  are  not  common  with  naturally  poorer  soil  and  less 
favorable  conditions  than  those  with  which  the  farmers  of  Indiana  are 
surrounded.    Is  it  worth  while? 

The  yield  of  corn  in  Indiana  for  1905  was  in  round  numbers  187,000,- 
000  bushels,  worth  ^71,000,000.  Double  this  amount  and  we  have  274,000,- 
000  bushels  and  $142,000,000,  amounts  too  large  perhaps  for  us  to  readily 
comprehend.  Let  us  bring  the  figures  down  to  the  production  of  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  with  eighty  acres  of  com.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  means 
3,200  bushels,  worth  at  38  cents  per  bushel  $1,216.  Double  tliese  amounts 
for  the  extra  forty  bushels  per  acre  we  propose  to  raise  and  we  have 
6,400  bushels,  worth  $2,432.  In  order  to  secure  the  increased  yield  there 
must  be  more  fertility  in  the  soil,  better  cultivation  and  improved  seed 
— the  inseparable  trinity  in  com  growing — and  to  provide  these  essentials 
for  one  year  we  have  $1,216,  or  $15.20  per  acra 

Now  the  chances  are  in  most  cases  that  the  additional  expenditure  of 
$5  per  acre  for  additional  fertility,  preparation  of  ground  and  cultivation 
over  and  above  what  is  now  expended  in  order  to  produce  the  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  would  be  more  than  ample  to  produce  the  eighty  bushels  per  acre, 
and,  therefore,  for  every  acre  thus  grown  the  farmer  would  have  $10 JW 
extra  money  coming  to  him.  This  means  $10.20  from  an  investment  of 
$5  in  six  or  eight  months,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  corn  was  raised 
greatly  improved  and  in  better  condition  for  succeeding  crops. 

What  better  investments  are  the  farmers  of  Indiana  seeking,  or  op- 
portunities to  make  money  than  one  that  will  pay  over  200  per  cent  per 
annum,  with  the  additional  permanent  improvement  of  their  farms? 

These  figures  are  not  chimerical  or  imaginary,  for  I  have  seen  them 
tested  and  proven  again  and  again  on  adjoining  farms  of  the  same  natural 
fertility  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  climate.  There  is  easily  $2 
clear  money  for  every  $1  invested  in  fertility,  cultivation  and  improved 
seed. 
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If  It  Is  not  desirable  to  grow  more  com  In  the  aggregate  than  Is  now 
grow^,  then  double  the  amount  on  one-half  the  number  of  acres  would  be 
a  great  saving  of  time,  labor  and  expense,  and  permit  of  the  other  half 
being  used  for  other  purposes. 

Within  two  weeks  a  wide  awake  Illinois  farmer  whom  I  have  known 
for  years  told  me  of  a  yield  the  past  season  of  6,00(X  bushels  of  com  on  a 
little  less  than  eighty  acres  of  ground,  and  all  of  the  work  pertaining  to 
the  crop,  except  some  assistance  in  breaking,  being  done  by  a  sixteen-year- 
old  boy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  farmer  has  unbounded  faith  in  a 
rich  soil,  thorough  cultivation  and  the  best  seed  com  that  money  will  buy. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  corn  plant  must  be  a  plan,  a  purpose  and 
an  ideal  for  different  purposes  and  adapted  to  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  time,  ability  and  patience  to  unravel  some  of  nature's 
mysteries. 

It  id  said  of  Mr.  Burbank  that  in  all  of  his  successful  undertakings 
in  plant  breeding  there  has  ever  been  before  him  a  mental  pattern  just  as 
real  and  definite  as  the  pattern  of  an  inventor  or  the  model  of  a  sculptor. 

Judging  from  what  has  been  accomplished  along  similar  lines,  of  the 
improvements  already  made  and  of  the  success  of  experiments  now  being 
carried  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  improvement  of  com  will  be 
carried  to  a  point  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Within 
recent  years  a  careful  study  of  the  com  plant,  its  habits  of  growth,  meth- 
ods of  development  and  pollen  fertilization  has  been  made. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  past  have 
been  produced  by  cross- fertilization  accidentally,  it  being  a  wind  poUenated 
plant,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  produce  a  few  good 
varieties. 

Scientists  have  now  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  and  by  controlling  to 
some  extent  the  pollenation  have  been  able  to  hasten  the  work  of  improve- 
ment The  evolution  of  the  com  plant  has  been  taken  out  of  the  domain 
of  chance  and  introduced  into  the  domain  of  science. 

Man  is  now  able  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  the  strongest  plants, 
and  by  selecting  the  best  of  their  progeny  get  Immediate  and  improved  re- 
sults, and  the  next  few  years  will  without  question  witness  a  wonderful 
and  remarkable  improvement. 

Mr.  Zion — What  effect  would  reciprocity  have  on  the  growing  of  com 
in  Indiana?  You  know  at  the  present  time  the  Germans  are  discriminat- 
ing against  our  importation  of  meats  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Grout — ^The  farmers  over  In  Illinois  are  not  politicians. 

Mr.  Zion — This  is  not  a  political  question. 

Mr.  Grout — I  have  not  made  this  question  a  study.  Of  course  the 
wider  the  markets  for  corn  can  be  extended  the  better  will  be  the  price. 
The  more  demand  there  is  for  the  corn  product  the  better  price  and  tiie 
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more  eucouragenient  we  will  have  to  Increase  the  acreage  or  the  yield  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Zion — In  order  to  J«K'ure  this  l)otter  price  we  will  have,  in  case 
we  iiicreape  our  product,  to  find  other  markets.  We  will  eitlierhave  to 
do  that  or  decrease  our  output. 

Mr.  Grout— If  we  are  to  increase  our  output  of  corn  and  yet  maintain 
good  prices  we  must  extend  the  market  for  corn. 

Mr.  Somers — Suppose  we  were  to  double  our  product  and  ship  our  corn, 
would  that  be  better  than  consuming  it  on  the  farms  and  returning  the 
waste  to  the  soil?  Or  would  it  not  l)e  a  hurry-up  plan  of  deteriorating  the 
soil  for  present  gain? 

Mr.  Grout — I  never  sell  corn.  I  have  l)ought  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  bushels  and  fe<»d  It  tu  stock  on  the  farm.  This  question  of  reciprocity 
or  hunting  foreign  markets  has  never  interested  me  much.  I  have  l>een 
more  interestetl  in  building  up  the  soil  by  consuming  the  corn  on  the  farm 
than  in  selling  it.  I  raise  beef  and  pork  and  mutton  on  the  farm,  and  con- 
sume everything  ralf-ed  on  the  land  right  there. 

President  Malsh — This  phase  of  the  discussion  Is  not  in  order.  While 
It  is  a  very  important  question,  it  Is  not  In  order  under  the  present  head. 
We  are  now  discussing  corn  improv'ement. 

Mr.  Sunderland — How  soon  does  Mr.  (Jroiit  exi>ect  we  can  double  the 
corn  crop? 

Mr.  Grout — That  dei)ends  greatly  upon  the  farmer.  Some  farmers 
can  do  more  than  others.  It  can  not  be  done  in  one  or  two  years;  possibly 
it  may  be  ten  years  before  it  Is  done;  but  if  that  is  set  as  the  ideal  we  ex- 
l>ect  to  attain,  then  go  to  work  and  do  the  things  necessary  to  put  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  in  the  soil  and  cultivate  in  order  to  accomplish  this  and 
we  can  do  it  In  time. 

Mr.  Irwin — Do  you  recommend  commercial  fertilizers  on  black  soil 
such  as  we  have  in  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Grout — I"  have  had  no  experience  with  commercial  fertilizers;  T 
have  never  thought  them  necessary.  I  have  worked  along  the  i)lan  of  con- 
suming all  the  crops  raised  on  the  fann  right  at  home.  In  Illinois  we 
have  found  there  are  only  three  essential  elements  of  fertility.  They  tell 
us  ono  of  these  elements  is  potash,  and  that  we  have  in  al)undance.  The 
nitrogen  we  all  know  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  in  most  cases,  but  that  can 
Ik?  obtained  from  tlie  atmosphere  by  the  growing  of  clover  and  other 
leguminous  plants.  The  one  thing  we  are  most  deticient  in  is  the  phos- 
phates, and  stvuring  and  applying  i»hosphates  to  the  land  will  Ik*  sufflclent ; 
we  need  not  go  farther  than  that.  We  nwd  not  purchase  nitrogen,  for 
we  can  get  that  from  the  atmosphere. 
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Mr.  E.  H.  Ck)llins,  Hamilton  County — What  effect  do  you  find  the 
pollen  to  have?  Have  you  some  Idea  as  to  how  much  pollen  will  help  us 
in  this  crossing? 

Mr.  Grout — As  much  Is  due  to  the  iwUen  as  to  the  female  part  of  the 
plant,  and  we  must  give  it  the  same  attention.  That  has  been  neglected 
in  the  past '  We  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  com  plant  has  come  from  the  pollen,  and  that 
this  pollen  is  blown  by  the  winds  all  over  our  fields.  If  any  improvement 
has  been  made  it  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  chance.  The  male  part  of 
the  plant — the  sire,  so  to  speak — has  sometimes  come  from  poor  and  in- 
different com ;  consequently  the  improvement  has  been  much  slower  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Now  we  are  trjing  to  so  plant  our  com 
that  it  will  pollenlze  only  from  good  com. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Collins — Can  you  give  us  the  figures  from  inbreeding? 

Mr.  Grout — I  think  where  com  has  been  fertilized  from  Its  own  pollen 
the  result  has  been  very  inferior  com. 

Mr.  Haylen,  Fountain  County — I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  if,  in 
his  practice  of  retaining  the  fertility  produced  on  his  farm,  he  has  noted 
the  per  cent  of  increase  each  year  of  the  crops  over  the  previous  yefir? 
I  would  like  to  know  if  his  method  keeps  the  soil  up  to  its  fertile  state. 

Mr.  Grout — Yes,  I  am  doing  that 

Mr.  Haylen,  Fountain  County — Are  your  crops  better  today  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Grout — Yes. 

Mr.  Haylen — How  much? 

Mr.  Grout — Fifty  i)er  cent  That  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to 
crops  grown  on  my  own  land.  I  buy  my  neighbors'  crops  sometimes  in 
addition  to  those  grown  on  my  own  land. 

Mr.  Haylen — Do  you  feed  on  clover  or  bluegrass?  You  say  you  feed 
all  your  grain  to  stock.    I  suppose  that  stock  runs  on  some  kind  of  grass. 

Mr.  Grout — ^A  man  wants  both.  He  wants  clover  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  put  the  nitrogen  in  his  soil  and  for  the  purpose  of  balancing 
corn  in  order  to  make  it  a  balanc*ed  ration  for  the  feeding  of  stock.  I 
don't  think  a  man  can  liave  anj  thing  better  on  his  farm  than  a  good  blue- 
grass  pasture. 

Mr.  Haylen — That  is  all  right  for  pasture,  but  how  about  the  com? 

Mr.  Grout — I  never  plow  up  a  good  bluegrass  pasture  to  put  it  in  com. 

Mr.  Haylen — We  have  a  bluegrass  pasture  that  never  had  a  plow  in  It 
The  time  is  coming  now  when  it  will  have  to  be  drained  so  we  can  break 
it,  and  it  will  iiave  to  go  into  a  rotation*  of  crops. 
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Mr.  Grout — Why  is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  Haylen — To  keep  up  the  land. 

Mr.  Grout — If  you  are  growing  bluegrass  and  running  your  hogs,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  on  it  I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Haylen — But  the  bluegrass  will  be  taken  from  it  when  it  is 
broken. 

President  Maish — What  Is  the  iK>int  you  wish  brought  out? 

Mr.  Haylen — Improveuient  of  the  yield  of  com. 

President  Maish — ^The  discussion  is  on  the  improvement  of  corn. 

Mr.  Haylen — ^The  speaker  made  a  strong  point  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  keeping  it  fertile. 

Mr.  Kline,  Huntington — Several  of  us  wish  to  know  where  we  can  get 
the  book  Mr.  Grout  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Grout— The  book  is  *The  New  Creations  In  Plant  Life,"  W.  S. 
Harwood,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Mr.  Irwin — Do  I  understand  the  si)eaker  to  say  If  I  have  twenty  acres 
of  com  planted  and  there  is  not  another  field  of  corn  near  It  in  any  direc- 
tion it  will  pollenize  itself  properly? 

Mr.  Grout — It  will ;  but  you  may  have  In  that  field  all  kinds  of  plants, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  you  can  not  tell  whether  the  seed  you  select 
is  pollenized  from  the  best  plants  in  that  field  or  the  poorest  If  the  corn 
Is  all  good  you  will  have  that  advantage,  but  in  all  fields  there  are  all 
kinds  of  plants.  All  plants  do  not  grow  with  the  same  degree  of  thrifti- 
ness  and  are  not  of  the  same  quality;  but  presuming  it  is  all  good  seed 
you  ought  to  be  in  fairly  good  shape  for  com  improvement 

Mr.  Hughes,  Ripley  County — Is  there  any  practical  way  of  preventing 
these  faulty  stalks  from  fertilizing? 

Mr.  Grout — That  subject  will  be  taken  up  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Somers — Is  It  possible  to  raise  two  hundred  bushels  of  corn  on 
an  acre?  , 

Mr.  Grout — I  presume  there  are  limitations  to  all  things.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  can  raise  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels,  but  it  might  entail  some  work  that  would  not  be  prac!- 
tical  for  the  ordinary  farmer. 

President  Maish — There  Is  a  very  important  part  of  our  work  to  be 
done  Immediately  after  dinner,  the  election  of  officers.  We  also  want  to 
give  every  member  present  an  opiwrtunity  to  pay  dues.  For  that  reason 
I  shall  appoint  the  following  assistant  secretaries:  Mr.  Fred  Orth,  Mr. 
J.  N.  McMahan  and  Mr.  Scott 
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THE  CORN  SCHOOL. 


By  J.  P.  Davis,  Sheridan,  Ind. 


There  are  men  In  this  state  who  began  work  on  com  improvement  a 
great  many  years  ago.  For  a  long  term  of  years,  however,  each  man 
worked  for  himself.  Witliln  the  last  few  years  the  com  growers  have 
come  together  and  organized  a  corn  growers*  association,  and  the  meet- 
ings since  that  time  have  been  of  absorbing  interest  I  think  Mr.  Henry 
F.  McMahan  was  the  first  man  in  this  state  to  fully  realize  the  extent  of 
the  problem  which  faced  this  organization,  and  so  he  wrought  out  a  solu- 
tion. To  him  is  due  the  entire  credit  of  organizing  the  com  school  at 
Purdue.  He  broached  the  matter  at  our  meetings,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  we  should  have  a  corn  school  at  Purdue ;  that  we  would  raise 
all  the  money  possible  throughout  our  organization  and  Purdue  would 
assist  us  to  the  i)e8t  of  its  ability.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  McMahan's  work 
and  his  presentation  of  the  subject  at  that  meeting  we  held  our  first  com 
school  in  Purdue  the  last  week  in  January,  1903.  Mr.  McMahan  was  a 
moving  spirit  in  that  meeting.  When  we  lost  Mr.  McMahan  we  realized 
that  his  place  could  not  be  filled  in  a  generation.  At  first  the  meetings 
were  small,  but  they  were  of  absorbing  interest.  Every  question  that  has 
ever  been  brought  up  in  these  meetings  has  been  of  great  interest,  and 
every  man  present  has  usually  had  something  to  say  about  them  and  some 
questions  to  ask.  It  is  such  things  as  we  have  had  here  today  that  we 
wish  to  thresh  out  at  our  com  school.  At  our  first  corn  school  we  began 
at  daylight  in  the  morning  and  worked  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  Every 
man  who  was  there  will  acknowledge  that  he  learned  more  in  that  week 
than  he  had  learned  before  in  a  great  many  years  along  these  lines.  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  first  meeting  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  we 
would  hold  another  corn  school.  Professor  Holden,  of  Iowa,  was  at  the 
next  school,  and  he  did  more  good  for  corn  improvement  in  Indiana  than 
any  other  one  man.  The  meetings  have  continued  to  grow  and  grow  until 
they  got  beyond  us.  The  <»orn  growers  did  not  have  the  money  to  finance 
the  meetings,  and  we  were  cofupelled  to  depend  upon  Purdue.  Last  year 
we  went  to  the  president  of  Purdue  and  told  him  we  had  reached  the  limit 
of  our  resources.  President  Stone  said :  ''We  are  not  only  willing  to  help 
you  as  much  as  we  have  in  the  past,  but  we  will  do  more  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  corn  school." 

This  brings  me  to  the  present  year.  We  want  to  make  this  com 
school  the  most  successful  we  have  ever  held,  and  In  connection  with  it 
we  are  going  to  hold  a  mammoth  com  show.  We  want  to  get  the  growers 
from  all  sections  of  the  state  to  come  together  and  talk  on  the  subject 
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of  com  improvement.  We  want  to  And  out  what  varieties  of  com  are 
suited  to  certain  localities.  We  want  to  increase  tlie  membersliip  of  this 
Com  Growers'  Association,  and  we  want  to  Increase  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  to  have  to  use.  The  membership  fee  has  l>een  fifty  cents  and  the 
annua)  dues  fifty  cents.  We  have  now  come  to  a  place  where,  if  we  put 
our  stioulders  to  the  wheel,  we  can  become  the  most  powerful  association 
hi  Indiana  for  the  betterment  of  the  farming  communities.  We  have, 
tlierefore,  been  considering  the  advisability  of  Increasing  the  initiation  fee 
to  one  dollar.  We  want  every  man  to  pay  his  dues,  and  the  names  of  all 
who  do  not  pay  dues  will  be  taken  from  the  memt)ershlp  list.  We  have 
l)een  carrying  men  on  our  roll  of  members  for  years,  although  the^  have 
not  paid  a  cent.  They  have  been  coming  here  and  enjoying  our  m'eetlngs 
and  even  voting,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  Just,  and  we  will  not  continue  it. 
Mr.  Prigg  has  something  to  say  along  this  line,  and  I  shall  now  give 
the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Prigg,  Dalevllle — ^The  feature  of  the  corn  school  and  stock- 
men's convention  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  is  the  stockmen's  end 
of  it  This  meeting  Is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  corn  school.  Many  per- 
sons who  attend  these  meetings  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  live 
stock  feature  of  the  meeting  at  first.  It  Is  generally  advertised  as  the 
corn  school.  I  am  not  criticising  the  advertisements  of  the  meeting;  I 
would  not  have  a  word  less  said  alwut  the  com  school,  but  I  would  have 
more  said  about  the  stockmen's  end  of  the  meeting.  I  fully  believe  that 
half  the  benefit  of  these  meetings  has  never  been  told.  However,  with 
corn  improvement  is  associated  live  stock  Improvement  and  Improved 
methods  of  handling  live  stock.  The  corn  school  and  stockmen's  conven- 
tion has  always  amply  provided  for  this  feature  of  the  m*eeting  by  having 
the  very  best  talent  along  these  lines  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  live 
stock  development.  Ihe  meeting  this  year  will  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  From  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  each  day  •will  be  given  over  to  the 
discussion  of  live  stock.  Dr.  Craig  will  give  two  days  to  the  diseases  of 
farm  animals  and  their  preventives :  W.  W.  Smith  takes  up  the  principles 
of  feeding,  and  others  of  like  note  will  take  other  questions.  The  live 
stock  feature  of  thefee  meetings  is  worth  more  to  the  stockmen  of  Indiana 
than  any  other  feature  of  similar  meetings.  The  animals  are  scored  by 
people  fully  comi^etent  to  point  out  their  merits  and  their  defects. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  Corn  Growers'  Association  should 
support  the  meeting  at  Purdue.  Such  meetings  are  doing  a  good  work  for 
Indiana;  they  were  started  by  this  association,  and  it  Is  our  duty  to  at- 
tend them.  They  should  also  be  supported  in  memory  of  our  lamented 
president,  Mr.-  McMahan,  who  made  every  effort  to  make  them  successful. 
The  last  time  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting  he  stood  on  this 
floor  and  thanked  the  meml)ers  for  his  election  so  that  he  might  contribute 
more  to  the  Lafayette  meeting. 
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Mr.  Davis — ^The  president  In  his  address  recommended  that  we  have 
a  legislative  committee  appointed  to  look  after  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
farmers.  He  also  recommended  that  we  set  aside  a  day  to  be  known  as 
"Seed  Com  Day/*  I  believe  these  are  both  very  important  and  valuable 
suggestions,  and  I  move  you  that  we  have  a  legislative  committee  ap- 
pointed ;  also  a  committee  to  recommend  a  day  for  the  farmers  of  the 
state  to  select  their  seed  corn,     (Seconded.) 

President  Maish — It  seems  to  me  the  question  of  deciding 'upon  a  day 
for  selecthig  seed  com  might  be  made  part  of  the  work  of  the  Ck>mmittee 
on  Resolutions: 

Mr.  Davis — This  committee  can  be  appointed  at  tlie  same  time. 

Mr.  Smith — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  legislative  committee. 
I  hope  this  association  will  see  to  it  that  a  good,  strong  committee  is  ap- 
pointed. 

Pr^ldent  Maish — I  tliink  some  of  us  who  had  the  work  of  securing 
an  appropriation  last  winter  know  something  about  the  work  of  such  a 
committee. 

The  motion  was  voted  on  and  carried. 

Mr.  Meeks — The  books  of  the  treasurer  were  not  audited  last*  year. 
I  wish  you  would  appoint  a  committee  to  audit  the  accounts. 

President  Maish — If  there  are  no  objet^tlons  such  a  committee  will  be 
appointed. 

President  Maish  appointed. the  following  committees: 

On  dominations — John  F.  Haines,  Hamilton  county;  O.  H.  Kline, 
Huntington  county ;.  T.  A.  Coleman,  Rush  county. 

On  Resolutions— J.  P.  Prigg,  W.  H.  Newsome,  O.  I.  Christie. 

Tlie  convention  was  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  1  :.30  p.  m. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  1 :30  p.  m..  President  Maish 
in  the  chair. 

The  president  appointed   the   following   Auditing   Committee:     J.   H. 
Gwaltney,  J.  P.  Davis  and  W.  E.  Osborne. 


m 
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HOW  TO  PRODUCE  HIGHER  GRADES  OP  CORN. 


By  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  111. 


My  topic  tbis  afternoon  is  perhaps  a  continuation  of  the  one  I  had 
this  morning.  This  morning  my  topic  was  'The  Possibilities  of  Com  Im- 
proTiement;"  this  afternoon  my  paper  will  be  on  methods  of  producing 
better  com. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  member  of  the  Indiana  Com  Growers' 
Association  is  a  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  com  improvement,  but  how 
to  do  it  Is  the  question. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  possibility  of  doing  or  accom- 
plishing certain  results,  but  quite  another  to  do  it 

The  production  of  com  of  a  higher  grade  would  include  increased 
yielding  capacity,  as  weU  as  improved  quality  in  other  respects. 

To  improve  means  to  make  better,  more  desirable,  more  profitable. 

How  can  we  accomplish  this  end  with  com?  I  can  hardly  attempt  In 
the  time  allotted  to  me  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  or  details  of  com 
breeding  experiments.  This  information  can  best  be  obtained  from  the 
bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations  carrying  on  the  work,  but  there  are 
certain  general  principles  governing  all  plant  breeding,  and  certain  de- 
sirable qualities  to  be  attained,  with  which  every  farmer  interested  in 
com  Improvement  should  be  familiar. 

No  work  of  improvement  can  be  successfully  accomplished  without 
a  plan,  a  purpose  and  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Before  at- 
tempting to  improve  com  we  must  first  decide  what  Improvements  are  de- 
sirable. In  order  to  determine  this  we  must  know  for  what  purpose  the 
com  is  wanted,  where  it  is  to  be  grown,  the  length  of  the  season,  etc.  If 
it  is  wanted  for  the  feeding  of  stock  upon  the  farm  possibly  a  larger  and 
more  abundant  leaf  growth  may  be  desired,  with  the  grain  of  a  much  higher 
protein  content  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  nearly  a  balanced  ration  for 
feeding  purposes. 

If  we  are  growing  corn  for  commercial  purposes  then  we  should  seek 
to  develop  those  elements  in  the  corn  which  command  the  highest  price. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  the  oil  of  corn  could  be  increased  one  pound 
per  bushel  the  actual  value  of  the  corn  for  glucose  factories  would  be 
increased  five  cents  per  bushel.  This  alone  would  have  added  over  99,000,- 
000  tp  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  of  Indiana  for  the  past  year.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  quality  will  govern  in  the  price  of  com 
more  than  is  the  ciise  ut  present. 

It  may  be  that  a  large  yield — quantity — is  desired,  with  little  refer- 
ence to  quality,  or,  as  I  happen  to  know  is  the  case  with  many  farmers 
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of  Illinois,  a  variety  of  com  is  sought  that  will  yield  abundantly  on  poor 
and  worn  out  soil  with  little  cultivation.  Whether  this  kind  of  com  will 
ever  be  produced  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  although  it  may  not  be 
among  the  impossibilities  that  com  with  a  larger  root  growth,  that  will 
penetrate  farther  and  deeper  into  the  soil  for  the  necessary  elements  of 
plant  food  required  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  plant,  will  be  among  the 
creations  of  the  future. 

Possibly  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  grow  u  larger  and  stronger 
stalk,  one  that  will  sustain  a  larger  or  a  greater  number  of  ears,  more 
weight  of  corn,  and  not  succumb  before  the  storms.  Some  parts  of  Illi- 
nois the  past  season  witnessed  the  falling  down  and  damage  to  the  com 
crop  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.  Again  it  may  be  desirable  to  locate 
the  ears  higher  or  lower  on  the  stalk  for  various  reasons,  or  change  the 
angle  of  the  ear  with  respect  to  the  stalk.  I  mention  a  few  of  these  things 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing with  some  definite  and  specific  object  in  view,  and  not  in  a  haphazard 
or  desultory  way. 

How  shall  we  accomplish  any  or  all  of  these  changes  and  how  produce 
a  higher  or  better  grade  of  com? 

In  the  work  that  has  been  done  along  these  lines  of  improvement  cer- 
tain basic  or  underlying  principles  have  been  discovered,  with  which  every 
corn  grower  ought  to  be  familiar.  It  has  been  demonstrated  *'that  the 
stalk  is  the  individual,  and  that  it  correspondji  to  the  individual  animal, 
which  with  good  breeders  is  so  carefully  chosen."  It  has  further  been 
demonstrated  "that  important  stalk^  characters,  such  as  height,  height  of 
ear,  character  of  root  growth,  quantity  and  width  of  foliage,  number  of 
suckers,  number  of  ears  per  stalk,  etc.,  are  transmitted  to  a  strong  de- 
gree," and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  highest  improvement  of 
com  to  select  seed  ears  from  stalks  that  are  well  developed  and  possessing 
the  desired  qualities.  This  can  only  be  done  by  selecting  from  standing 
stalks  in  the  field  at  ripening  time.  Selection,  therefore,  plays  the  ail  im- 
portant part  First,  one  must  have  clearly  in  mind  the  improvement  de- 
sired, then  breed  and  select  to  that  end,  always  choosing  through  a  series 
of  years  the  plant  which  approaches  nearest  the  ideal,  and  reject  all 
others.    Careful  selection  Is  Imperative,  and  alwaj's  the  best  from  the  best 

The  improved  corn  of  today  is  the  result  of  forty  years  of  careful 
selection  of  ears  of  a  type  nearest  approaching  the  ideal.  The  process 
has  been  slow  but  clearly  defined.  The  value  of  this  work  to  the  com 
growers  of  the  country  can  not  be  *«tlmated. 

I  have  demonstrated  this  fact  in  my  own  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Commencing  with  the  best  Boone  County  White  and  Reld's 
Yellow  Dent  that  I  could  obtain,  and  selecting  the  best  seed  ears  each 
year  from  a  crop  of  300  acres,  a  most  noticeable  improvement  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  Is  plainly  noticeable,  an  Improvement  well  worth  the 
while  of  any  farmer  to  attempt  and  one  that  he  can  make  successful  and 
profitable. 
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Later  it  bas  been  discovered  that  this  method  of  corn  improvemeut, 
by  the  selection  of  the  best  ears  from  the  general  field  at  corn  gathering 
time,  does  not  go  far  enough  to  produce  the  best  and  quickest  results,  in 
that  it  falls  to  take  into  account  the  male  parent  of  the  corn  plant. 

We  have  learned  that  com  can  never  be  made  to  attain  any  satis- 
factory degree  of  fixedness  or  uniformity  if  planted  witJiin  wiud-pollenated 
distances  of  other  tj'pes  of  corn,  and  that  the  yellow  dust-like  pollen  exerts 
as  great  an  influence  in  determining  the  character  of  the  com  that  will 
grow  from  the  seed  as  do  the  characters  of  the  plan  upon  w^hich  the  ears 
grew.  It  has  been  said  **that  the  two  important  facts  that  must  be  kept 
in  mind  by  one  striving  to  produce  a  valuable  variety  of  corn  are,  first, 
that  the  selecting  and  continual  planting  of  corn,  having  certain  desirable 
characters,  will  gradually  increase  the  characters  and  render  them  more 
stable,  and,  second,  that  every  seed  kernel  has  within  it  the  latent  char- 
acters of  tAVo  parent  plants,  the  mother  plant  or  dam,  upon  which  the 
kernel  grew,  and  the  father  plant  or  sire,  from  which  the  pollen  came 
that  fertilized  the  kernel." 

These  facts  having  been  brought  to  our  notice,  we  must  now  take  into 
account  the  male  plant — the  plant  from  which  the  pollen  comes. 

In  the  field  culture  of  com,  Avhere  hundreds  of  ears  are  shelled  and 
thrown  together  before  planting,  there  can  be  no  identity  or  knowledge  of 
either  parent  or  whether  tliey  combine  good  or  bad  qualities  except  in  a 
general  way. 

It  has  also  l»een  ascertained  by  exi>eriment8  that  self-pollenatlon  Is 
detrimental,  and  produces  a  decreased  yield  of  inferior  corn.  Under  or- 
dinary field  conditions  it  is  believed  that  a  portion  of  the  kernels  are  pro- 
duced by  self-iK)llenation,  and  that  those  kernels  which  are  the  result  of 
self-fertilization  are  reduced  in  power  of  i)roduction  and  that  inferior  corn 
is  the  result  To  obviate  and  overcome  some  of  these  difficulties,  breeding 
plots  have  been  devised.  The  plan  adopted  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  Station  is  the  selection  of  90  seed  ears,  and  pjantin^ 
them  in  90  separate  rows.  The  rows  should  be  at  least  100  hills  long, 
but  may  In?  40  rods.  It  is  recommended  that  the  96  seed  ears  be  num- 
bered from  1  to  48  and  from  51  to  98,  the  numbers  49  and  50  being  omitted ; 
also  that  ears  1  to  48  l>e  planted  in  one-half  of  the  plot  and  ears  51  to  98 
be  planted  in  the  other  half,  preferably  end  to  end  with  the  other  half, 
leaving  one  hill  unplanted  to  mark  the  line  between  the  two  halves,  also 
leaving  one  row  unplanted  to  mark  the  line  l)etween  rows  24  and  2r>  and 
between  rows  74  and  75,  that  is  lK»tween  quarters.  But  time  will  not 
[jermit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  breeding  plot  or  its  arrangement,  but 
sufficient  to  show  that  each  selected  ear  is  planted  in  a  separate  row,  and 
numbered,  and  a  record  kept  of  the  i>erfornmnce  of  each  and  every  ear 
HO  planted. 

It  is  reconnnended  that  every  alternate  row  of  c^orn  in  the  breeding 
plot  be  completely  detasseled  before  the  i>o]leu  matures,  and  that  all  of  the 
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seed  corn  take  i  from  the  plot  be  selected  from  the  48  detassel^d  rows. 
This  meth()(]  ^^lutely  prohibits  self-pollonatioii  or  close  pollenatlon  of  the 
future  see\  ^\v  solf-i)olleuatIon  is  meant  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  the 
male  flower — the  tassel — of  a  giA-en  plant  to  the  female  flower — the  silk 
— of  the  same  plant,  and  by  close  pollenatlon  is  meant  the  transfer  of 
ix>llen  from  the  male  flower  of  one  plant  to  the  female  flower  of  another 
plant  in  the  same  row»  both  of  whi<'h  prrew  from  kernels  from  the  same 
ear.  It  is  further  recommended  that  no  plants  in  any  of  the  rows  which 
appear  imperfect,  dwarfed,  immature,  l)arren,  or  otherwise  undesirable, . 
be  allowed  to  nniture  itolien.  The  corn  selected  from  the  detasseled  breed- 
ing  rows  is  good  for  the  next  year's  seed. 

First  of  all,  the  good  ears  of  a  detasseled  row,  lK>rne  on  a  good  stalk, 
are  gathered  and  weighed,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  crop  from 
the  same  row.  A  record  is  made  of  the  yield — the  performance  of  the  row 
— and  the  best  ears  are  carefully  stored  for  future  use  and  labeled  with 
the  number  of  the  row. 

Each  of  the  detasseled  rows  of  the  plant  is  subjected  to  the  same  proc- 
cess  and  a  record  made.  A  record  is  thus  obtained  of  the  total  weight  or 
yield  of  each  detasseled  row,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  rows  from  Avhich  the  ears  for  next  year's  s€*ed  selection  must  be  taken. 

The  seed  for  the  next  years  plot  are  selected — 10  or  20  ears — from 
ten  of  the  best  yielding  roAvs,  and  are  kept  lal)eled  with  the  number  of  the 
row  in  Avhich  they  gi'ew,  and  finally  each  ear  with  its  number  and  a  perma- 
nent record  is  made  qt  the  number  and  description  of  the  ear,  and  the 
performance  record  of  the  row,  etc.,  so  that  as  the  breeding  is  continued 
an  absolute  pedigree  is  established  on  the  female  side,  for  every  ear  of 
com  which  may  be  produced  from  the  seed,  so  long  as  the  records  are  kept. 

AVe  know  that  we  liaA'e  good  breeding  on  the  male  side,  although  the 
exact  IndiA'idual  pedigree  of  the  males  can  not  be  knowui  and  recorded. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  method  for  the  improvement  of  corn.  We  start 
with  a  given  number  of  ears — the  l)est  we  can  obtain.  We  plant  each  ear 
in  a  separate  row  and  watch  its  development.  We  select  seed  from  the 
best  yielding  rows,  or  from  rows  and  stalk  coming  the  nearest  to' our  Ideal 
and  better  than  the  parent,  and  thus,  on  and  on,  year  after  year,  always 
the  best  from  the  best. 

As  In  breeding  of  animals,  we  start  with  the  best  individual  obtain- 
able and  by  selection  and  careful  mating  improve  with  every  cross. 

The  breeding  plot  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  of 
studies.  The  wide  difference  in  tlie  development  of  the  different  rows, 
each  from  a  separate  ear,  are  plainly  noticeable  and  most  interesting  to 
study.    • 

As  before  noted,  the  character  of  the  plant  or  stalk  from  which  the 
seed  ear  came,  such  as  height,  height  of  ear,  root  growth,  quantity  and 
widtli  of  foliage,  number  of  suckers,  size  and  number  of  ears,  early  and 
late  maturing,  are  all  transudtted  to  a  strong  degree,  and  therefore  by 
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the  "single  ear  to  a  row  plan"  Ave  may  have  a  plot  or  field  with  no  two 
rows  showing  exactly  the  same  characteristics.  The  differences  in  most 
cases  may  not  be  wide,  but  in  some  they  are  likely  to  be  quite  pronounced, 
as  in  the  yield.  My  own  breeding;  plot  the  p:ist  season  showed  a  difference 
of  70  pounds  in  100  hills,  which  would  amount  to  a  difference  of  35  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  one  row  of  100  hills  weighing  147  pounds  and  another  217. 

While  we  feel  assured  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  breed  com  for 
almost  any  quality  desired,  it  yet  remains  for  us  to  determine,  by  success- 
ful experiments,  just  what  those  forms  and  characteristics  are. 

^Ir.  Sladley,  Shelby  County — Tn  what  way  do  you  detassel  the  corn 
without  injuring  the  stalk? 

Mr.  Grout — Simply  by  taking  hold  of  it  with  the  hand  and  pulling  it 
out.  You  should  do  that  before  there  is  any  danger  of  the  pollen  appear- 
ing so  it  will  fertilize  the  plant. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Bell — How  do  you  get  up  above  it? 

Mr.  Grout — Bend  it  down  if  it  is  too  tall.  You  will  remember  that 
when  com  is  detasseled  it  has  not  attained  its  full  growth. 

Mr.  Smith,  Paragon — I'  have  a  friend  who  has  been  working  along 
these  lines,  and  he  reports  that  cutting  off  the  tassels  has  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  ear. 

Mr.  Grout — I  have  been  infonnod  that  such  is  the  case.  No  such 
effects  are  produc,ed  by  pulling  the  tassels  out. 

Mr.  Bell — I  do  not  see  why  cutting  it  out  would  not  leave  a  scar 
the  same  as  pulling  it  out. 

Mr.  Grout — In  pulling  it  out  it  comes  from  away  down  in  the  leaves, 
the  leaves  close  over  it  and  no  part  is  exposed  to  the  air.  That  does  not 
leave  any  bad  effects,  but  cutting  does. 

Mr.  Stout,  Trafalgar — We  found  the  yield  from  the  detasseled  rows 
something  like  eight  or  nine  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than  where  the  com 
was  not  detiisseled.  The  best  methed  Ave  found  was  to  put  an  old  fash- 
ioned side  saddle  on  the  horse,  stand  up  on  that  and  pull  the  tassel  straight 
up.  One  or  two  days  after  the  tassel  shows  is  the  best  time  to  puU  it  out; 
then  it  leaves  no  scar. 

Mr.  Kraus — Will  not  thin  planting  on  strong  ground  produce  suckers? 

Mr.  (iroul — If  you  phmt  thinly  on  good  groinid  tlie  tendency  Is  to 
produce  larger  cars.  If  j'ou  are  seeking  fine  ears  for  seed  or  for  the 
show  you  want  to  plant  your  corn  thin. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Rush  Comity — When  it  gets  warm  enough  to  grow 
com  fast,  esiKH-inlly  In  very  warm,. rainy  weather,  is  the  time  the  suckers 
grow. 
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Mr.  Somers,  Kokomo — Is  It  not  true  that  suckers  are  sent  out  to  re- 
lieve the  stalks  from  oA^er-feeding?  They  are  the  product  of  too  much 
plant  food  being  taken  n^  for  the  plant  to  dispose  of  It. 

Mr.  Grout — ^That  is  quite  possible:  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  must 
determine  in  the  future.  If  I  were  going  into  the  field  to  select  seed  corn 
I  do  not  think  I  would  tiike  any  from  stalks  that  showed  a  tendency  to 
produce  suckers.  I  Avould  take  from  stalks  that  produced  the  qualities 
I  preferred. 

President  Maish — The  rei)orts  of  officers  Avere  omitted  from  the  session 
this  morning.     If  there  are  no  objections  we  will  have  such  reports  now. 

Secretary  Mace  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee: 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER  A.  G.  MACE. 

Dr. — ^To  money  received  during  year  1905 ^88  81 

Cr. — By  expenditures    25  08 

Balance  on  hand $63  73 

Receipts  for  all  expenditures  accompanied  rei>ort. 

Mr.  Kline,  for  the  Nominating  Committee,  reported  as  follows: 

For  President,  D.  F.  Maish,  Frankfort. 

For  Vice-President,  J.  P.  Davis,  Frankfort. 

For  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  G.  I.  Christie,  Lafayette. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  reijprt  of  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Mr.  Somers,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Rushville — AVe  feel  that  the  growth  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Com  Growers*  Association  will  be  very  great  in  the  next  few 
years.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  connected  with  it  next  year,  and 
we  felt  that  the  secretary  of  the  Association  should  l>e  located  at  Purdue 
University.  I'or  that  reason,  and  that  alone*,  we  made  the  change.  We 
think  this  explanation  is  due  Secretary  Mace,  and  we  make  it  in  this  way. 

President  Maish — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have 
expressed  by  selecting  me  for  this  i)osition  for  anotlier  j'ear.  I  thank 
you  for  this  confidence,  and  hope  the  next  year  will  see  the  Association 
even  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Somers — 1  move  you  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the 
retiring  Secretary  for  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  his  oflicial  duties. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
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President  Maish — I  shall  appoint  as  the  committee  to  flx  the  date 
for  selecting  seed  com  the  same  members  who  are  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  J.  P.  Prigg,  W.  H.  Newsome  and  G.  I.  Cliristie. 

I  find  also  on  referring  to  our  Constitution  that  I  am  oxpocted  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  conduct  the  sc*oring  examination  for  the  issuing  of 
certificates  to  expert  judges.  I  shall  appoint  Prof.  A.  T.  Wiahcko,  E.  H. 
Collins  and  J.  P.  Davis.  The  Constitution  provides  that  all  persons  who 
I>ass  a  satisfactory  examination  shall  have  certificates  issued  to  them 
upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars.  This  is  the  committee  that  passes  on 
such  candidates. 

STAND    OF    CORN    AND    METHODS    OF    IMPROVEMENT. 


By  G.  I.  Christie,  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station. 


Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Corn  Growers*  Association,  and  Com 
Growers  of  Indiana—l  assure  you  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  addressing  this  large  audience  of  com  growers.  Since  I 
have  come  to  Indiana  I  do  not  think  I  have  met  face  to  face  a  larger  l)ody 
of  men  directly  interested  in  com  growing.  I  feel  this  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Indiana,  and  we  should  give  to 
it  the  best  attention  and  the  most  time  possible. 

As  we  study  our  corn  crop  here  in  Indiana  we  find  we  have  more  than 
four  million  acres  of  the  host  land  in  the  state  devoted  to  it.  We  have 
one  large  field  of  four  million  acres  in  Indiana  given  over  to  this  crop. 
This  year  our  average  yield  was  quoted  at  forty  bushels.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that,  as  you  traveled  over  your  own  and  neighboring 
counties,  this  is  a  guess  and  rather  high.  You  thought  when  looking  over 
your  own  crop  before  gathering  time  that  you  had  a  bumper  crop,  but 
when  you  got  in  the  field  and  ran  across  the  places  where  there  were  six 
or  eight  hills  missing  and  you  also  fomid  places  where  there  were  large 
husks  but  small  corn,  you  too  thought  the  average  was  too  high. 

1  notice  that  some  of  the  members  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  iwssible  for  us  to  get  an  over  supply  of  corn  in  this  state. 
Even  if  there  was  such  a  danger,  we  can  not  afford  to  grow  corn  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  We  had  l)etter  grow  the  same  com  on 
less  acres  of  land.  When  you  figure  up  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  c*ost  of  seed,  the  interest  on  your  in- 
vestment in  tile  land,  the  labor  needed  to  handle  the  crop  and  get  it  to 
the  elevator ;  it  costs  practically  ten  dollars  an  acre.  Our  corn  has  nver- 
aged  about  thirty-two  cents  a  bushel  for  the  past  ten  years,  when  we  have 
marketed  our  com.  'ihat  means  $10.50  an  acre.  This  gives  us  a  small 
margin  of  profit* 
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Of  course  you  will  bii)-  there  are  man;  landa  lacking  Iq  fertility.  1 
agree  witb  that.  There  are  mnny  lands  that  arc  not  drained  or  In  proper 
phyalcal  condition,  nud  there  are  n  dozen  and  one  tlilngd  j-ou  might  quote 
(o  nie,  or  tlinl  you  might  make  as  excuses  to  yourselves  for  a  poor  crop; 
but  I  believe  thi>re  la  no  one  factor  that  has  as  much  to  do  In  keeping  tlie 
yield  down  to  where  it  is  today  hk  th.it  of  poor  seed.  The  farmers  have 
given  the  least  utteution  to  the  seed  question,  and  that  ia  where  many  of 
us  have  fallen  down.  'When  you  find  a  farmer  niakliiR  an  effort  to  get 
the  verj-  liest  seed  iwsHllile  you  will  find  a  farmer  who  has  good  ooru. 

This  InRt  fall  n  nunilfer  of  our  men  from  the  Kx|)eriinent  Station  have 
gone  Ihniugh  the  stale  after  the  corn  began  to  mature  and  upon  the  time 
It  was  harvestnl,  and  In  hundreds  of  flelds  we  huve  found  conditions  bIiii- 
llor  to  the  following :  We  liave  taken  n  space  of  ten  Lllls  stiunre,  then 
went  to  another  part  of  the  Qeld.  and  ao  on,  taking  the  number  of  stalkH 
as  they  Riood  in  the  row  and  In  the  hill,  then  averaged  them  up  on  the 
basis  of  that  stand.  This  chart  1  [iresent  here  will  give  yon  an  Idea  of 
liow  we  went  about  It  i 
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We  did  not  select  the  poorest  rows  nor  the  best;  we  selected  good, 
average  rows.  We  are  not  In  a  po-<ltion,  as  we  come  liefore  the  people  of 
this  State,  to  say.  "You  should  have  three  stalks  In  a  hill,  or  two  stalks, 
or  one  stalk."  (Jur  work  has  mit  been  sultlclent  to  tell  you  Just  what  you 
should  havo  In  the  hill  in  the  different  |iartK  of  the  State.  We  do  know, 
however,  lliat  In  your  Held  30U  should  not  have  the  couditlon  of  affairs 
shown  on  this  chart.  If  you  are  going  to  have  two  stalks  to  the  hill,  then 
you  slioubl  have  two  stalks  In  every  hill.  Tliat  Is  the  only  way  we  <iin 
ho|ie  to  m't  results  from  our  |>lantlng," 

In  field  No.  10  rejiresenteil  here  wp  fr)und  tViM  i)er  cent,  of  a  stand. 
On  the  rows  where  there  should  have  iK-en  100  stalks  we  found  but  <W. 
This  nieiiuM  that  a  man  cultivates  100  acres  of  ground  for  sIxty-Bve  acreA 
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of  corn.  This  condition  of  affairs  can  not  result  in  any  great  proflt  to 
the  grower. 

I  believe  In  mo^t  parts  of  Indiana  the  poor  stand  of  com  Is  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  low  average  yield  of  thirty- three  bushels. 

I  have  been  in  fields  this  fall  Avhere  we  selected  sixty  hills  and  weighed 
the  product  and  the  yields  averaged  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  and  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  fertility,  this  land  was  no  better 
than  hundreds  of  other  farms  in  the  State  Avhich  yielded  mu(*h  less  com. 
Now,  when  we  know  something  is  wrong,  should  we  not  stop  and  consider 
how  to  better  conditons? 

LOSS    FROM    IN  DRAIN  El)    SOILS. 

I  think  u  gi'eat  many  of  uh  have  failed  to  drain  our  lands.  We  have 
too  often  depended  uiwn  jiatural  drainage.  In  many  fields  that  we  ex- 
amined, we  found  a  great  loss  from  this  source.  In  some  cases  the  com 
was  washed  out,  in  others,  the  water  had  stood  on  the  land,  In  this  way 
killing  tlie  plants. 

We  find  many  times  that  undrained  soils  are  cold  soils,  and  com 
planted  in  tliese  many  times  refuses  to  germinate,  while  if  the  seed  bed 
had  l)een  in  a  warm,  well-drained  condition,  the  seed  would  have  pro- 
duced strong  phmts.  It  Is  generally  believed  that  corn  planted  early  on 
soil  well  drained,  and  in  i)roi)er  physical  condition,  will  yield  five  to  ten 
bushels  more  iK»r  acre  than  that  of  later  planting.  Men  in  this  State  have 
told  me  that  that  they  have  planted  com  late  in  May  and  early  June  with 
good  results.  I  k!iow  of  these  capes,  but  It  is  not  a  general  rule,  or  one 
to  l)e  advocated  In  this  State.  Our  conclusion  at  this  point  is  that  good 
tile  drainage  will  do  much  for  early  planting  and  the  stand  of  com;  tliat 
tile  draining  can  l>e  used  to  goo<l  advantage  in  many  counties  of  this  State. 

LOSS   FROM   INSKCT   INJURY. 

During  recent  years  we  have  found  many  Insects  that  affect  the  seed, 
and  in  this  way  cause  a  marked  loj^s  In  the  stand  of  corn.     So  great  has . 
this  loss  been  in  many  s^ettions  that  the  growing  of  com  had  to  be  aban- 
doned to  a  large  extent. 

The  problem  of  suc<.'essfully  combating  these  i^ests  Is  still  unsolved  in 
a  large  measure.  When  soil  conditions  vary  as  they  do  In  Indiana,  no 
general  methods  can  be  adopted,  but  we  do  l)elieve  that  much  can  be  dime 
to  keep  many  of  these  insects  in  check  If  the  farmers  will  adopt  a  sys- 
tematic rotation  of  crops. 

Fall  plowing  will  also  do  much  to  check  the  development  of  many  of 
these  pests.  Many  iKJople  object  to  fall  plowing  for  different  reastms,  anil 
on  some  lands  in  this  State  it  is  olOectionable.  but  in  nortlnyrn  Indiana,  and 
In  some  i)arts  of  southern  Indiana,  fall  i>Io\vlng  can  be  done  without  seri- 
ous trouble  and  to  good  advantage. 

That  many  of  the  injurious  insects  can  be  controlled  In  these  ways. 
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or  at  least  controlled  in  a  measure,  has  been  demonstrated,  and  farmers 
should  give  this  their  attention,  and  practice  these  methods  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

IMPORTANCE  Of  GOOD  SEED. 

A  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in  securing  a  good  stand  is  that  of 
good  seed.  1  believe  that  the  poor  stand  of  com  over  our  state  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  seed  of  low  vitality.  Seed  injured  from  freezing,  im- 
proper storing  and  other  causes  has  been  planted  and  is  therefore  the 
cause  of  a  great  loss  to  our  state.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  seed  com  in  this  respect  sold  to  tlie  farmers  of  Indiana,  let  us  study 
tlie  results  of  work  done  at  the  Experiment  Station.  Last  year  the  Ex- 
periment Station  had  to  buy  considerable  s<*ed  to  send  out  over  the  state, 
and  they  bought  it  from  the  largest  seedsmen  in  Indiana  and  other  states. 
After  the  seed  arrived  at  Lafayette  they  found  it  did*  not  look  well.  The 
men  there  were  satisfied  that  it  was  not  corn  they  would  *like  to  send  out 
over  the  state,  so  they  proceeded  to  make  an  ear  test  of  it.  They  took  a 
lot  of  the  ears,  laid  theju  out  on  the  floor  and  numbered  them,  then  they 
took  boxes  two  or  throe  inches  deep  and  divided  them  into  squares  two 
inches  to  the  side  by  wires  strung  across  the  top.  The  box  was  then  filled 
level  with  the  wires  with  sand.  Starting  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  box  tlie  squares  were  numbered  1,  2,  IJ,  etc.  Five  kern&ls  were  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  first  ear  and  planted  in  square  No.  1.  five  ker- 
nels from  ear  2  in  square  2  and  so  on  until  all  the  ears  were  tested.  The 
sand  in  which  the  kernels  were  placed  was  moistened  and  the.  boxes  covT?retl. 
The  box  was  then  placed  in  a  room  at  a  temiierature  of  05  to  70  degrees 
for  five  days.  If  the  five  kernels  in  square  No.  1  were  found  to  have  ger- 
minated, that  ear  was  laid  out  to  be  used  for  seed.  If  any  ear  showed  one 
or  more  weak  kernels  It  was  thrown  out. 

GERMINATION  TB3T8  OF  SEED  CORN. 


6  lots  of  580  ears  tested  91  to  95  per  cent. 
4  loU  of  580  ears  tested  73  to  87  per  cent. 
6  lots  of  580  ears  tested  60  to  75  per  eent. 
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The  result  of  test  No.  1  shows  that  out  of  one  hundred  ears  tested, 
only  thirty-four  were  fit  for  seed,  and  sixty-six  had  to  he  fed  to  the  hogs. 
We  paid  a  high  price  for  tliat  corn,  yet  only. thirty-four  i)er  cent,  of  it 
grew.1l  A  second  test  of  2H0  ears  was  made,  and  37  iier  cent,  of  the  ker- 
nels greAV.  Another  lot  of  71  ears  was  tested,  and  40  iw»r  cent.  grew.  When 
these  seedsmen  send  out  corn  that  has  hetMi  tested  as  thoroughly  as  they 
know  how  to  test  it,  and  we  have  such  results  as  I  have  siwken  of,  it  must 
emphasize  to  any  farmer  the  necessity  of  testing  his  corn.  I  believe  in 
many  instances  where  we  counted  tlie  stalks  in  the  hills  the  c»orn  was  from 
•  seed  the  farmers  had  paid  three  dollars  a  bushel  for.  Tliey  tliought,  of 
cours»?,  (x)rn  for  which  such  a  prire  was  paid  must  be  first  class.  They 
took  the  judgment  of  the  seedsmmi  and  put  the  corn  in  their  planters 
without  further  tests.  If  you  get  results  of  this  kind  from  such  seed,  what 
can  l)e  expected  from  seed  that  has  not  been  tested  at  all?  In  some  of 
the  fields  we  examined  we  found  L'ood  results,  and  when  we  investigated 
we  found  the  owners  of  tlie  fields  had  not  trusted  any  one  to  test  their 
com,  but  did  it  themselves. 

I  think  that  this  Tndi\idual  ear  test  will  niean  more  to  the  farmers 
than  we  can  estnnate,  or  than  any  one  can  venture  to  guess.  1  recom- 
mend that  every  farir.er  make  an  individual  ear  (est  of  every  ear  of  com 
he  plants  next  siiring.  When  we  remember  that  it  only  takes  fourteen 
ears  of  corn  to  plant  an  acre,  and  when  we  remember  that  each  ear  should 
produce  five  bushels  of  com,  it  is  plain  we  can  not  afford  to  plant  one  bad 
ear. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GRADING   CORN. 

MiPL'h  can  l)e  done  In  the  way  of  securing  a  {lerfect  stand  by  grading 
the  corn.  When  you  shell  your  c»orn  for  seed  shell  off  the  small  and  irreg- 
ular grains  at  the  tii)  and  at  the  butt  of  the  ear  and  throw  them  aside. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  uniform  drop  if  the  size  of  the  kernels  is  not 
regular.  If  we  want  the  planter  to  drop  the  same  number  of  kernels  in 
ninety  to  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  hills  we  nuist  throw  away  the 
kernels  from  the  tips  and  butts.  When  you  are  shelling  your  corn  shell 
each  ear  by  itself.  One  ear  may  have  ver>^  deep  kernels  wiiile  another 
ear  of  desirable  tyi^e  may  have  quite  shallow  kernels.  No  planter  wjll 
handle  these  two  kinds  of  kernels  together  and  give  us  a  uniform  drop.  If 
we  place  tlie  deej)  kernels  in  one  box  and  the  shallow  kernels  in  another 
we  will  get  a  uniform  drop.  You  can  not  get  the  high  per  c*ent.  of  stand 
you  wish  if  lK)th  kinds  of  kernels  are  in  the  box  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  great  dej»l  more  that  could  be  said  along  this  line,  but  I 
simply  wish  lo  oj>en  the  subject  up  and  it  can  be*  treated  in  detail  next 
week  at  the  corn  8c1uk>1.  Ilowc^ver,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  fhe  av- 
erage yield  of  com  ni  Indiana  is  too  low.  This  low  yield  is  the  result  of  a 
l)oor  stand.    The  stand  is  the  result  of: 

1.  Lack  of  diainage. 

2.  Lack  of  proper  physical  conditions. 
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3.  Lack  of  proj)er  grsulinj?  of  the  corn. 

4.  liAck  of  stroiiK  vital  setnl. 
r>.     Injury  from  Insects. 

These  factors  can  l»e  controlled  in  n  Inrge  meaBure  by  every  fanner 
and  com  grower,  and  so  long  as  these  conditions  exist  we  as  com  grow- 
ers are  directly  responsible  for  the  low  average  yield  of  com  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  11.  M.  Stour,  Traialgar — I  feel  I  am  not  qnite  able  to  discuss  this 
subje-l  further,  *»Pi>ecially  as  it  has  been  so  well  handled  by  a  college  pro- 
fessor. 1  shall  try,  however,  to  l>egln  where  he  left  ofT.  Professor  C^hrlft- 
tie  touched  on  many  i)oints  down  to  the  gi'ading  of  the  seed.  I  will  begin 
with  the  planting  of  the  corn.  The  soil  may  be  all  right,  but  if  the  plant- 
ing Is  not  right  the  corn  niay  yet  Iw  a  fallui*e.  There  is  a  right  depth  to 
plant  "corn,  and  tliat  is  just  deep  enough  to  get  the  moisture^  of  the  soil  and 
still  have  it  near  enough  to  the  air  and  the  light.  If  the  planting  is  too 
shallow, It  will  diy  out  or  the  birds  will  take  it  up.  If  it  is  planted  too 
deep  the  young  corn  will  be  slender  and  puny. 

In  most  fields  you  will  find  barren  stalks,  and  they  take  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  without  brutging  a  harvest.  I  think  all  such  stalks  should  Im' 
removed.  We  do  thi,s  and  also  detassel  all  suckers.  We  go  through  the 
fields  in  the  fall  before  the  corn  is  fully  glazed  and  select  our  seed  corn 
from  stalks  without  disease  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  We  never  tal^e  seed 
from  u  stalk  that  does  not  have  a  good  root  system.  Any  ear  from  a  stalk 
of  that  kind  is  discarded.  1  lielleve  one  of  the  best  ways  of  selei'tlng  seed 
Is  to  select  it  from  st.'inding'corn.  We  should  also  look  after  stalks  of 
the  proper  size  and  height.  In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  selected 
stalks  that  put  the  corn  out  at  the  right  height  on  the  stalk,  say  four  and 
one-half  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  Avhere  it  will  be  easy  to  husk.  We 
can  also  breed  tlie  shank  to  any  desired  length,  the  same  as  we  can  breed 
any  other  vharacteristlc  of  the  corn.  I  think  each  and  every  characteristic 
of  th'.»  corn  can  be  made  just  what  we  want  it  to  be,  if  time  and  patient 
stud3'  are  given  to  the  matter.  A  few  years  ago  we  conducted  a  numlx^r  of 
experiments  to  see  what  was  the  correct  stand  for  our  soil.  We  deter- 
mined that  two  was  the  proper  number.  Three  stalks  to  the  hill  made 
the  largest  yield,  but  two  stalks  made  more  good  perfect  com.  The  ears 
were  uneven  where  we  had  three  stalks.  We  have  concluded  that  for 
our  land  two  stalks  to  the  hill  is  the  proper  number.  We  can  also  breed 
out  barren  stalks.  A  few  years  ago  in  cutting  the  barren  stalks  in  the 
fields  we  found  they  amounted  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent.  That, 
however,  was  In  a  very  dry  year.  Last  year  the  barren  stalks  ran  less 
than  l"wo  per  c*ent.  I  think  tliat  is  a  good  showing,  although  last  year 
was  a  bumper  year  for  com. 

Mr.  Collins — When  a  farmer  goes  over  his  fields  and  finds  a  large 
number  of  stalks  missing,  hut  thinks  he  has  plenty  of  com  on  the  ground, 
will  the  land  produce  as  much  com  as  though  the  openings  were  filled? 
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Professor  Christie — No,  sir.  Suppose  he  has  150  stalks  In  a  given  space 
where  there  should  be  200  stallcs  if  the  liills  were  filled.  We  have  an  area 
of  ground  that  no  roots  reach,  while  if  we  have  the  desired  nunit)er  of 
stalks  in  the  hill  the  roots  will  reach  all  parts  of  the  ground,  get  all  the 
plant  food  and  give  best  results. 

Mr.  Gwaltney — You  spoke  of  early  planting.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

Professor  Christie — That  will  differ  in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state.    In  some  places  there  is  two  weeks  difference. 

Mr.  Gwaltney — What  about  Lafayette? 

Professor  Christie — We  like  to  plant  it  the  tenth  of  May,  or  earlier. 

Mr.  Perry,  Bartholomew  County — If  you  pay  three  dollars  a  bushel 
for  seed  corn,  don't  you  expect  it  to  l>e  tested? 

Professor  Christie — Yes,  sir.  We  need  a  law  that  will  oomi)el  tlie 
seedsmen  to  lest  all  such  com.  I  believe  tliat  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states  and  in  Canada  every  siick  of  seed  tliat  goes  out  has  to  bear  a  lalx^l 
that  diows  a  certain  guaranteed  i)or  cent,  of  germination  -and  purity. 

Mr.  Irwin,  Clinton  County — I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  you  fail  to 
plant  I  he  grain  from  the  butt  of  the  ear  you  destroy  tlie  type  of  tlie  com. 

Professor  Christie — Much  of  our  best  bred  corn  in  the  United  States 
has  been  bred  from  the  sanie  com  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  the  butts  and 
tips  have  always  been  thrown  away. 

Professor  W.  W.  Bell — One  speaker  said  he  would  detassei  barren 
stalks.    Why  not  remove  them  entirely? 

Mr.  Stout — ^^Ihat  would  be  better. 

Professor  Bell — I  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day  that  he  removed  all 
such  stalks,  and  he  found  tlie  yield  a  good  per  cent,  larger  in  that  imrt 
of  the  field  than  in  the  part  of  the  field  where  he  allowed  them  to  grow. 

President  Mulsh — That  would  depend  uiion  whether  or  not  you  placed 
any  vnlue  on  the  stalks  as  fodder.  Farmers  that  use  the  com  stalks  for 
forage  might  think  there  vrns  value  enough  in  the  stalk  to  preserve  it. 

Professor  Bell — Tliis  man  said  in  the  part  of  the  field  where  he  had 
removed  all  barren  stalks  it  took  only  five  rows  to  fill  his  wagon  bed, 
while  in  the  other  part  of  the  field,  where  these  stalks  had  not  been  re- 
moved, it  took  eight  rows. 

Mr.  Grout — 1  notice  tliat  the  sentiment  that  the  seedsmen  should  be 
comiK^lled  to  test  all  seed  corn  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  farmers. 
What  would  you  do  to  the  farmer  that  takes  that  seed  corn  and  does  not 
plant  it  in  the  proper  manner?    It  is  all  right  to  say  that  the  seed  should 
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be  tested,  and  that  only  sound,  perfect  seed  should  be  sent  out  by  the 
seedsmen,  but  the  farmer  should  also  make  a  proper  use  of  It  I  know 
one  farmer  who  bought  several  bushels  of  seed  com,  threw  out  the  ears 
he  thought  bad  and  sent  the  rest  out  to  the  field.  Before  he  went  out  to 
the  Arid  his  man  had  planted  more  than  Ave  acres  at  the  wrong  depth. 
He  changed  the  planter  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  way  it  was  being 
planted.  The  result  was  that  where  the  com  had  been  planted  properly 
there  was  a  perfect  stand  of  com,  but  in  the  first  five  acres  planted  there 
was  uot  much  more  than  half  a  crop.  When  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
man  to  the  difference  in  the  stand  o&  com  he  asked  him  what  he  thought 
caused  it,  and  the  man  said  he  supposed  it  was  the  seed.  He  then  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  remember  about  changing  the  machine.  It  is  all  right 
to  reiiuire  a  certificate  fiom  the  seedsman,  but  you  must  do  something  to 
make  the  other  fellow  plant  the  corn  properly. 

President  Maish — You  have  all  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  com  show  we 
an*  arranging  to  hold  in  connection  with  the  CJom  School  at  Lafayette. 
This  show  is  made  possible  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indian 
Corn  Growers'  Association  meeting  last  October  and  arranging  for  it.  At 
that  time  we  set  a  figure  which  we  thought  safe  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
getting  that  show  together.  I  wish  to  have  Professor  Wiancko  make  his 
report  as  i^hairiuan  o:!  that  Cfinmiittee;  We  have  found  that  with  our 
progress  with  tliis  work  we  would  have  l)een  handicapped  unless  we  took 
some  liberty  in  tlie  expenditure  of  funds  to  make  the  show  a  success. 

I  rofesor  Wiancko — AVe  tried  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  every 
farmer  ui  the  state.  1  think  we  have  succeeded.  We  believe  this  show 
is  going  to  be  a  great  addition  to  the  Com  School  and  a  great  edu- 
cational feature.  We  believe  this  is  a  grand  thing  for  the  Com  Growers' 
Association-  to  popularize  the  work  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  farm- 
ers the  work  it  is  trying  to  do.  We  have  8i>ent  more  money  than  we 
thought  at  first  would  be  necessary,  but  we  think  when  the  results  are 
made  known  you  will  be  satisfiedi 

Statement  of  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Corn  Show  of  the  In- 
diana Com  Growers'  Association: 

Stationery $7  00 

Stenographer's  services 12  25 

Printed  advertising  matter 52  25 

Entry  tags 1  75 

Postage  stamps   41  00 

Total $114  25 

The  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  exi)enditures  to  date,  as  per  at- 
tached receipts. 

A.  N.  WIANCKO, 
Jan.  2,  1906.  Secretary  Show  Committee. 
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Mr.  Colemau — I  move  you  that  tlie  report  be  referred  to  the  Auditing 
Committee,  and  if  found  correct  that  it  be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Prigg,  for  the  Conimittee  on  Resohitions,  made  the  following 
report: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  association  that  a  bill 
now  i#ending  before  Congress  known  as  H.  U.  34Ji,  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
II.  C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the'  purpose  of  extending  additional  aid 
to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  different  states,  and 

Whereas,  The  experiment  stations  arc  engaged  in  a  work  of  great  and 
constantly  growing?  usefulness  to  all  branches  of  agriculture;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Corn  Growers'  Association  hereby  officially 
ai)prove  this  plan  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  experiment^stations  and 
resi)ectfully  request  the  indorsement  and  favorable  action  of  all  members 
of  Congress  uiwn  the  bill  above  referred  to. 

We  recommend  that  a  committee  to  revise  the  i«onstitutlon  and  by- 
laws be  api>oiuted  at  this  meeting  to  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting. 

Whereas,  The  vitality  and  general  usefulness  of  seed  corn  is  greatly 
impaired  by  neglect  of  gathering  at  proiier  time,  therefore, 

ResolviMl,  That  we  recommend  the  last  Thursday  of  October  in  each 
year  as  seed  com  day  in  Indiana. 

\lesolved.  That  we  favor  a  most  hearty  co-operation  by  the  members 
of  our  association  with  our  state  experiment  station  in  the  matter  of  corn 
Improvement. 

Whereas,  There  is  urgent  need  of  greater  funds  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  our  association, 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  annual  fee  be  increased  to  one 
dollar. 

J.  P.  PRIGG. 
G.  I.  CHRISTIE, 

Committee. 

It  was  ujoved  and  se<-onded  that  the  rei)ort  of  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Zicn — I  move  to  amend  tliat  tlic  dues  be  made  fifty  (*ents  instead 
of  one  dollar. 

Mr.  HtMiJamIn — I  nnderstaiul  tlie  r(»solution  provides  for  dues  of  on«* 
dollar.     I  ihink  the  resolntlous  sliould  lie  adopted  as  a  whole  as  read. 

Mr.  Osborne — We  have  already'  taken  In  some  members  this  morning. 
I  sui)iK>sp  the  cli.ingc  would  not  take  effect  until  1907.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  paid  dues  of  fifty  cents  and  hnve  gone  home. 
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President  Maish — All  this  body  can  do  is  to  recommend  this  to  the 
Comniittee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  It  can  not  be  changed  until  the 
next  meeting.  If  you  say  a  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  shall 
be  api)olnted  at  the  next  meeting  this  will  go  into  their  hands  and  they 
will  act  upon  it. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  as  a  wh^le  was  then 
voted  on  and  carried. 

Mr.  Coleman — I  would  like  to  have  the  resolution  i^ertalning  to  the 
house  bill  put  in  such  a  for?n  that  it  can  be  brought  before  all  the  mom- 
l)ers.  I  think  the  Secrebiry  can  draw  that  resolution  up  separately  ko  it 
can  Iks  presented  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives. 

President  Maish — We  wish  to  incrense  the  funds  of  this  associntion 
because  we  need  at  oui  State  he«<lqiiartors  i^rinted  literature  in  the  form 
of  dotumei'.ts  we  can  send  out,  for  we  liave  inquiries  for  suph  docume  it  ^ 
every  day.  1  huve  letters  from  all  portions  of  the  state  asking  for  ce^*- 
tain  ;nforiiintion.  Up  to  this  time  we  huve  had  no  printed  constitution^ 
or  b^  jaws.  We  want  to  keep*  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  a  sufficient 
amount  of  literature  to  hand  out  when  we  have  such  requests.  That  i> 
one  of  the  reasons  for  asking  for  an  increase  in  tlie  fees. 

Mr.  Zion — It  was  with  a  view  of  getting  a  larger  membership  that  I 
suggested  the  amendment.  I  would  rather  have  the  dues  made 'a  dollar, 
if  we  can  get  it,  but  we  have  been  told  we  have  now  a  delinquent  list  we 
have  not  been  able  to  collect. 

Professor  Skinner,  Purdue  University — I  wish  to  suggest  that  this  as- 
sociation snould  publish  an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  as- 
sociation. The  association  is  growing  so  rapidly  the  proceedings  should 
be  sent  out  over  the  state.  I  mean,  of  coui'f^e,  a  report  separate  from  the 
the  rei)ort  of  the  State  Board. 


FEEDING  CORN  TO  HOGS. 


By  J.  N.  McMahan,  Liberty,  Indiana. 


We  have  spent  tlie  day  in  learning  how  to  raise  more  com  and  l)etter 
corn.  The  next  question  tiiat  naturally  comes  to  us  is :  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  this  corn?  I  wish  that  we  had  a  day  for  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  we  have  only  a  few  minutes  I  will  be  Just  as  brief  as  I  possi- 
bly can  and  bring  out  the  main  points  on  feeding  corn  to  hogs. 

Anybody  can  fatten  a  hog  if  he  feeds  it  corn  long  enough;  and  be- 
cause this  is  true  less  attention  has  been  given  to  care  in  feeding  than  if 
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it  were  a  difficult  matter.  But  because  of  competition  and  the  more  ex- 
pensive methods  of  living  on  the  farm,  farmers  are  everywhere  looking 
more  closely  to  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  we 
farmers  called  the  difference  between  cost  price  and  selling  price,  gain. 
We  were  satisfied  to  feed  our  crops  into  our  live  stock  without  knowing 
to  a  certainty,  or  even  in  ji  general  way,  whether  we  get  a  fair  price  for 
our  produce  or  not.  Today  we  are  not  only  asking  if  we  get  market  price 
for  our  com  and  hay  and  small  grains,  but  what  the  net  profit  is.  It  can 
no  longer  be  hit  or  miss ;  it  must  be  hit  or  quit. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  it  is  so  easy  to  fatten  a  hog  that  we  some- 
times forget  that  he  eats  anything.  But  he  does,  and  sometimes  as  much 
or  more  than  he  is  worth.  I  found  this  out  several  years  ago  when  we 
fed  a  car  load  of  hogs  on  corn  alone  and  having  kept  careful  account  of 
the  feed,  found  that  they  had  only  barely  paid  for  their  feed,  leaving  no 
profit  nor  anything  for  the  work.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  pork  for  the  fewest  pounds  of  feed.  I  know  that  com 
alone  will  fatten  a  hog,  but  I  know,  too,  that  it  does  not  have  in  it  the 
material  to  make  bone,  muscle  and  fat  in.  the  proportion  scientists  tell  us 
are  best,  and  my  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe. 

Therefore,  does  it  pay  to  feed  corn  to  hogs  at  the  present  prices  if  we 
feed  corn  alone?  No!  If  we  feed  a  good  supplement  to  the  com?  Yes! 
Today  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  In  the  state  of  Indiana  who  are  feed- 
ing com' to  hogs  and  losing  money  on  every  ear  they  throw  out. 

L>o  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  "losing  money."  The  com  has 
probably  o)ily  cost  around  15  cents  to  produce,  but  this  com  is  worth 
•JO  cents  on  the  market,  and  It  is  the  market  value  we  must  always  con- 
sider. It  has  been  absolutely  proven  by  a  number  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions that  com  alone,  e\eu  when  so  low  that  there  Is  apparently  large 
profits  in  feeding  it,  is  an  expensive  and  not  a  desirable  hog  feed,  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First.  Did  you  ever  notice  tlie  difference  in  your  pigs  when  you  fed 
nothing  but  corn  to  the  so\^s  before  farrowing,  and  when  you  fed  bran 
or  tankage  or  aivy  protein  food  in  addition  to  the  com?  I  have.  On  corn 
alone  tiie  pigs  come  weak  and  <»uiall,  and  The  flow  of  milk  was  limited,  but 
when  fed  protein  in  ailditioii  to  the  corn  the  pigs  come  big  and  strong  and 
read>  for  the  large  flow  of  milk  which  inidor  natural  conditions  is  certain 
to  follow. 

Second.  It  pays  to  supplement  corn  from  the  standpoint  of  health. 
Lpon  examination  in  slaughtering:  it  has  been  found  that  the  stomachs  of 
Logs  fed  on  a  whole  corn  diet  are  soidon/  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  con- 
tents being  sour  and  having  an  offensive  smell.  Consequently,  when  the 
cholera  con\es  along  it  takes  the  ho2:s  whose  vitality  Is  least  able  to  re- 
sist disease.  I  nave  in  niii'd  a  friend  who  raises  a  great  many  hogs.  He 
refuses  to  feed  supplements  to  the  corn,  so  he  continues  to  throw  out  corn, 
as  do  a  majority  of  farmers,  from  the  time  the  pig  is  bora  until  he  goes 
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to  market — If  he  lives  loiip:  enough  to  get  to  market.  Twice  within  the 
past  tive  years  this  friend's  herd  has  been  attacked  by  cholera  wltli  heavy 
losses.  I  admit  that  yoa  can  not  always  keep  off  disease  by  proper  feeding, 
but  I  do  know  that  hogs  fed  proi>erly  have  more  vitality  to  resist  disease. 

Ajid  third.  The  more  rapid  the  growth  the  greater  the  profit.  Rapid 
growth  is  absolutely  impossible  on  corn  alone.  As  we  all  know,  com  has 
too  small  an  amount  of  the  parts  that  make  bone,  blood  and  muscle  and 
too  nmch  of  the  parts  that  make  fat  to  l)e  a  desirable  feed  by  itself.  Now 
some  one  will  probably  say  that  it  is  all  right  to  supplement  com  for  pigs, 
but  that  there  is  nothing  better  for  fattening.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  true 
if  you  grow  your  hogs  and  then  fatten  them.  But  let  me  emphasize  right 
here  Ihat  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  most  and  by  far  the  most  out  of 
your  hogs,  fatten  them  while  you  grow  them ;  then  when  they  are  grown 
they  are  ready  for  the  market.  So  that  you  will  not  think  that  1  am  just 
talking,  I  will  give  you  a  few  figures  from  my  own  books  for  the  past 
year.  Sixty-five  February  pigs  sohl  when  6  months  old  averaged  195  lbs. 
These  pigs  were  sold  on  the  15th  of  August  to  the  local  buyers  for  6  cents 
and  made  a  profit  of  alwut  $25.-'>.5(>  for  our  work.  Forty  pigs  that  came  on 
the  first  day  of  May  were  sold  the  first  day  of  December,  seven  months 
old  to  the  day,  averaged  221  %  lbs.,  and  sold  at  $4.60.  Now  remember  these 
pigs  were  fed  50-cent  corn  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  sold  at  $4.60, 
l»ut  still  cleared  $5^:5.20  for  our  work.  This  would  have  been  absolutely 
lj)ipossihie  on  corn  alone.  Both  lots  of  the  pigs  were  f^d  com  7  parts, 
bran  and  middlings  2  parts  and  tankage  I  part.  By  numerous  experiments 
at -Purdue,  they  have  found  that  on  corn  alone  at  50  cents  it  costs  from 
$5.10  to  $5.20  to  produce  100  \hn,  of  povk.  While  by  making  the  ration 
(-OYU.  and  middlings  efiaal  parts  and  tankage  1-10  part  they  produced  pork 
as  low  as  $8.60  per  hundred ;  or  with  nothing  added  but  1-10  part  tankage 
the  increase  in  pounds  was  greater,  but  the  profit  was  not  so  good. 

The  Missouri  station,  also,  has  carried  on  extensive  experiments  in 
hog  feeding.  1  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  of  these  results.  Cost  of  pro- 
duction on  com  alone  at  40  cents,  $4.95  per  hundred.  But  with  1-5  part 
oil  uieal  the  c-ost  was  lov»'ered  to  $o.37,  making  a  difference  of  $1.58  on 
each  hundred  pounds  of  pork  by  adding  1-5  part  oil  meal.  With  com  at 
50  cents  the  difference  was  still  greater.  Cost  on  corn  alone  $6.19.  With 
1-5  oil  meal  $3.99%  thus  making  a  difl^erence  of  $2.19M.>  In  the  profits,  on 
each  100  lbs.  of  pork.  And  once  more  with  com  at  60  cents,  and  (I  have 
known  men  to  pay  60  cent  for  corn,  haul  it  home  and  throw  it  out  to  hogs) 
they  found  tltat  it  cost  $7.42 ;  but  by  adding  1-5  oil  meal  the  cost  was  only 
$4.61,  making  a  difference  in  the  profit  and  loss  of  $2.81  per  hundred.  Do 
not  those  exijerijucnts  prove  to  you  that  we  must  feed  a  supplement  to 
corn  il"  we  do  not  wish  to  feed  our  corn  at  a  loss? 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  best  supplements  to  be  used.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  food  must  be  palatable.  Do  not  starve  your  hogs  until  you 
make  them  eat  what  they  do  not  relish.     One  of  the  greatest  things  to 
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make  all  foods  palatable  is  salt  Be  afraid  of  feeding  too  little  rather 
than  too  much.  Salt  is  a  constituent  of  animal  tissue  and  of  the  blood 
and  ticts  as  a  tonic  or  stimulant  to  the  internal  organs.  We  feed  as 
high  as  one  <iuart  :i  day  to  from  15  to  30  hogs,  depending  on  the  quantity 
of  food  they  are  consuming. 

The  most  profitable  supplements  that  have  been  found  are  linseed 
oil  meal,  tankage,  soy  beans,  wheat  middlings  and  milk  in  ocmnection  with 
clover  and  alfalfa.  In  closing  let  me  repeat  that  com  alone  does  not 
support  normal  growth  nor  produce  rapid  gains;  that  by  adding  protein 
to  the  ration  we  get  more  pounds  of  pork  for  the  pounds  of  grain  fed 
and  produce  healthy,  marketable  hogs  in  much  less  time. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Rush  County — ^The  speaker  said  he  is  not  an  institute 
worker  and  would  confine  himself  to  facts.  We  find  he  has  given  us  the 
facts.  Of  course,  I  agree  with  him.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  always 
where  possible  grow  your  own  protein.  We  find  that  that  which  contains 
nitrogen  is  high  priced  when  purchased  in  the  market  Professor  Skinner 
found  the  cheapest  pork  was  produced  when  they  fed  soy  beans.  These 
they  raised.  In  other  experiments  it  has  been  demonstrated  clearly  that 
we  can  grow  our  protein  and  get  as  good  results  as  if  we  buy  it 

I  wish  to  speak  of  stock  foods.  A  man  came  into  my  bam  lot  recently 
and  asked  If  I  ever  fed  for  stock  food.  I  told  him  I  fed  my  stock  food 
every  day,  and  he  asked  what  kind.  I  said  the  kind  that  did  not  cost 
me  $240  a  ton.-  A  great  many  of  these  high-priced  stock  foods  contain 
protein,  and  we  can  grow  this  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it  In  Wisconsin 
an  experiment  has  been  carried  on  in  which  alfalfa  has  been  fed,  and 
good  results  followed.  One  lot  of  pigs  were  fed  alfalfa  cut  and  mixed 
with  com  meal.  Another  lot  was  fed  on  alfalfa  run  through  the  mill, 
but  the  results  did  not  Justify  the  cost  of  running  it  through  the  mill. 
This  morning  I  heard  it  stated  In  the  Swine  Breeders'  Meeting  that  hogs 
wonld  eat  alfalfa  out  of  a  rack.     I  have  never  tried  that. 

Mr.  Apple,  Marion  County — How  do  you  use  your  meal,  dry  or  in 
slop? 

Mr.  McMuhan — I  have  fed  some  oil  meal,  but  use  tankage  in  prefer- 
ence. We  feed  it  in  slop  to  the  pigs  and  grown  hogs.  Recently  we  have 
been  feedlnj?  some  hogs  on  dry  feed,  and  believe  It  Is  better  than  to  make  it 
into  slop.    We  mix  the  tankage  with  the  middlings. 

Mr.  Martin,  Cass  County — Did  you  use  tankage  In  connection  with 
clover,  or  did  you  have  any  clover  or  blue  grass? 

Mr.  McMahan — I  don't  believe  we  can  feed  hogs  on  clover  alone  with 
com,  unless  the  corn  is  cheap.     We  use  tankage,  com  and  clover. 

Mr.  Perry — Do  I  understand  you  to  say  corn  and  clover  do  not  make 
a  complete  ration  for  hogs? 
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Mr.  McMalmn — I  do  not  believe  you  can  feed  your  hogs  profitably  on 
Just  clover  and  com  unless  com  ?s  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Perry — ^We  make  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  on  a  bushel  of  com 
with  clover.    I  don't  think  that  can  be  beat 

Mr.  Martin,  Cass  County — We  feed  tankage.  Mr.  Swift's  man  from 
Chicago  comes  to  our  place  once  in  a  while,  and  he  said  last  summer,  "We 
do  not  put  tankage  up  against  red  clover.  If  you  have  red  clover  don't 
feed  tankage.'' 

Mr.  Alexander — I  feed  tankage  with  com  and  clover.  I  also  bought  a 
car  load  of  slack  coal  for  my  hogs.  I  am  feeding  207  of  them,  and  I  have 
never  seen  pigs  grow  so  fast  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Coleman — ^This  past  summer  I  fed  a  bunch  of  pigs  on  clover,  and 
at  no  time  did  they  eat  more  than  half  the  usual  amount  of  com,  and  for 
every  bushel  fed  they  made  a  gain  of  nineteen  pounds  of  pork,  counting 
from  the  time  they  weighed  80  pounds  until  they  weighed  140  pounds.  I 
fed  nothing  but  clover  and  com,  but  mixed  lots  of  clover  with  the  com. 
I  had  to  buy  the  com,  and  I  dealt  it  out  sparingly.  I  weighed  the  pigs 
every  week. 

Mr.  Alexander — ^Ihe  question  has  been  asked,  *'What  is  tankage?" 
Tankage  is  dried  blood,  bone  and  flesh  ground  and  mixed  together. 

Mr.  Perry — What  is  the  difference  between  Swift's  and  Armour's 
tankage? 

Mr.  Alexander — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Perry — ".  here  is  a  difference  in  the  price. 

President  Maish — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  value? 

Mr.  Perry — There  is  quite  a  difference  in  tlie  commercial  value. 
There  is  some  difference  in  the  protein,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Professor  Skinner — Swift's  tankage  Is  especially  prepared  for  protein. 
They  guarantee  a  certain  amount  of  protein. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  Shelby  County — Through  the  winter  season  do  you 
feed  the  fattening  hogs  in  the  field  or  do  you  keep  them  in  the  lot?  If 
we  are  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  I  see  no  other  way  than  to 
let  the  hogs  mn  over  the  fields.  That  Is  my  way,  but  I  have  soil  that  does 
not  compact  as  much  as  some  soils.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  let  my 
hogs  mn  over  the  fields.  1  save  a  great  deal  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  find  the  hogs  eat  up  a  great  number  of  the  grubs  that  are  in  the  land. 
I  never  ring  my  hogs  in  the  winter,  but  let  them  root  as  much  as  they 
want  to. 

President  ^laish— Wliat  is  the  custom  as  to  letting  hogs  mn  at  will? 
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Mr.  Haines — I  want  my  hogs  and  com  and  water  as  near  together  as 
I  can  get  Ihem  at  this  season  of  the  3'ear.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be 
fattened  as  fast  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  over  the  fields  after  they  have 
had  their  com  and  water. 

Mr.  Ciitsinger,  Ediuburg — I  haul  com  out  in  the  middle  of  the  clover 
fl^d  so  the  hogs  will  eat  lots  of  clover  with  it.  I  ring  them  before  turning 
them  out. 

Mr.  Chadwick — The  greatest  value  of  the  manure  is  in  the  urine.  I 
think  most  of  this  value  is  lost  if  the  hogs  are  confined  in  a  small  lot 
while  fattening. 

Mr.  Beckett,  Dearborn  Countj' — I  have  about  75  hogs  feeding  and  a 
stall  for  each  five.  I  bed  heavily,  clean  out  every  week,  and  consider  the 
manure  of  great  value.  In  this  way  I  am  able  to  manure  five  or  six  acres 
every  year.  1  feed  on  corn,  shorts  and  alfalfa  hay.  I  cut  the  hay  and 
feed  it  in  the  shape  of  slop. 

Mr.  Alexander — In  the  summer  I  feed  in  the  fields  and  in  the  winter 
in  a  barn  with  ceaieut  tioor,  and  I  let  nothing  get  away  except  the  squeal. 

Mr.  Zlon — My  principal  business  is  apple  growing,  but  I  raiFe  a  good 
many  hogs.  My  plan  has  been  to  give  the  hogs  plenty  of  range.  A  shoat 
needs  plenty  of  exercise.  I  have  a  fifty-acre  orchard,  part  of  which  is  in 
sod,  and  I  observe  if  I  feed  my  hogs  near  by  water  and  a  good  comfortable 
bed  as  they  grov/  fat,  they  will  not  run  around  much.  I  never  had  a  hog 
die  with  cholera  in  t)ie  past  seven  years,  and  I  attribute  that  to  the  fact 
that  I  give  theui  plenty  of  pure  water  and  exercise.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  .;;Ive  their  hogs  no  exercise  are  always  losing  them  with  cholera. 
Good  pure  water  and  a  comfortable  bed  will  keep  them  from  running  over 
the  farm  too  much.  The  best  way  to  start  hogs  in  the  fall  is  to  have  five 
or  ten  acres  of  sweet  corn  and  turn  the  hogs  In  when  It  Is  at  the  roasting 
stage.  I  never  teed  any  of  this  humbug  known  as  stock  food.  I  hope  the 
time  will  como  wJien  there  will  I)c  legislation  to  prevent  the  farmers  from 
buying  it,  if  they  don't  learn  Iwfore  that  conies  that  it  is  a  gold  brick. 
Every  fanner  ought  to  stop  buying  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Indiana — 1  have  been  experimenting 
with  liogs,  and  have  kept  a  bunch  near  the  house.  You  know  there  are  a 
number  of  oil  wells  at  Princeton,  and  I  find  by  feeding  the  pigs  the  crude 
oil  It  keejjs  them  free  Irom  disease.  The  little  fellows  will  take  this  oil 
in  preference  to  milk.  When  It  is  mixed  with  milk  and  comes  to  the  top 
they  will  skim  It  otl  In  preference  to  the  milk.  We  sprinkle  the  hen  roosts 
with  it,  and  notiiing  Iwthers  tiie  chickens.  We  feed  It  to  the  hogs  two  or 
thn^  times  a  week.  This  crude  oil  is  cheap  in  Gibson  County,  and  you 
will  ^oon  leani  by  experience  how  much  to  feed. 

President  Malsh — Does  anyone  else  here  use  this  crude  oil? 
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Mr.  Kraus,  Hamilton  County — A  man  in  my  neighborhood  has  oil 
wells  on  his  farm,  and  his  hogs  run  in  the  same  fields  and  get  the  over- 
flow from  the  wells,  yet  they  had  the  cholera  and  died.  Some  ot  his  neigh- 
bors got  the  oil  and  fed  it  to  their  hogs,  and  they  also  get  It  to  put  in  the 
water  holes. 

Mr.  Sunderman — I  agree  with  Mr.  Zion  in  regard  to  the  manufactured 
foods — they  should  be  drummed  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Davis — Farmers  do  not  have  to  buy  these  foods. 

Mr.  Pleak,  Decatur  County — I  think  there  Is  one  important  matter  we 
are  neglecting  to  look  into.  I  think  we  should  provide  for  a  standing  legis- 
lative committee.  Until  the  last  legislature  Indiana  never  appropriated  a 
dollar  for  the  experimental  station.  The  fifteen  thousand  dollars  appro- 
priated before  that  time  came  from  the  government.  I  urge  upon  you  the 
Importance  of  seeing  your  congressmen  and  representatives  and  urging  them 
to  support  a  bill  to  appropriate  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to 
that  Questions  will  come  Ijefore  the  next  legislature  that  are  just  as 
important,  and  it  will  take  as  much  work  as  was  expended  in  getting  the 
appropriation  last  year.  We  should  be  prepared  to  meet  all  such  ques- 
tions. All  other  interests  have  stajidlng  committees  to  look  after  such 
thingy.  We  have  been  sending  a  lot  of  lawyers  and  professional  men  to 
Congress,  and  they  do  not  favor  reciprocal  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  Germany  and  France.  Our  worthy  chairman,  who  Is  also 
a  mejuber  of  the  advisory  board  that  consults  with  our  experiment  station 
professors,  has  made  efforts  to  get  this  bill  introduced,  and,  helped  by 
others  throughout  the  stiite,  secured  this  appropriation  of  $25,000.  We 
must  no^v  prepare  for  the  next  step  we  are  to  take.  In  the  next  legislature 
there  may  even  be  a  jnan  who  will  wish  to  take  away  this  appropriation. 
A  ix)rtion  of  this  money  Is  for  the  benefit  of  our  association.  I  therefore 
jnove  that  the  President  be  autliorized  to  appoint  a  legislative  committee. 

President  Maish — That  has  been  provided  for,  and  I  am  ready  to  ap- 
point such  a  committee.    However,  yonr  speech  is  all  right 

Professor  W.  W.  Bell — I  notice  that  something  over  five  dollars  was 
expended  by  tJiis  legislative  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether 
any  part  of  that  was  used  in  buying  votes? 

I^resideut  Maish  appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  Legislation — C.  B.  Benjamin,  Leroy,  Lake  County ;  T.  A.  Coleman, 

Rush vl He,  Rush  County;  D.  P.  Johnson,  Mooresville,  Morgan  County. 

On  Constitution  and  Bylaws — E.  H.  Collins,  Hamilton  County;  O.  H. 

Kline.  Huntington  County;  J.  H.  (Jwaltney,  Posey  County. 
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Mr.  Osborne,  for  the  Aaditing  Committee,  made  the  following  report : 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  INDIANA  CORN  GROWERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Receipts. 

Feb.    4,  1904.    Balance  on  hand *49  36 

Feb.    5,  1904.    Of  J.  M.  Hack 1  00 

Jan,    4,  1905.    Received  dues  22  00 

Total  receipts   172  36 

Esppenditurea. 

Feb.  21,  1904.    B'or  postage $0  20 

Apr.  S.'2,  1904.    To  J.  H.  Deitzer  for  judges'  certificates 3  00 

Nov.  19,  1904.    Dunn  &  Sayler,  for  envelopes 60 

Nov.  22,  1904.    For  postage   40 

Dec.    3,  1904.    For  postage 2  50 

Dec.  17,  1904.    To  W.  A.  Powell,  for  programs 3  25 

Dec.  21,  1904.    Dunn  &  Sayler,  for  envelopes 60 

Dec.  23,  1904.    For  postage 1  00 

Jan.    4,  1905.    To  R.  B.  Hostetter 16  00 

Mar.   0,  1905.    To  Mrs.  H.  T.  McMahan,  on  account 2  50 

Mar.   6,  1905.    To  Miss  Ella  Grow 10  00 

Mar.  J3,  1905.    To  A.  G.  Mace,  Treasurer 32  31 

Total  expenditures $72  36 

SCOTT  MEEKS,  Treasurer, 

The  accounts  of  Mr.  Meeks  were  found  perfectly  correct 
The  account  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Mace  we  also  find  correct 
The  accounts  of  Professor  Wiancko  are  perfectly  correct 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Conunittee  was  accepted  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Benjamin — It  was  partially  understood  we  might  abandon  this 
one-day  meeting  und  merge  it  in  the  C'Om  School.  Is  there  anything  in 
that? 

President  Maish — I  think  wo  might  entertain  such  a  thought 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF  TUB 


Indiana  Shorthorn   Breeders'   Association, 

Room  1 1,. State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  3,  1906. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  3, 
by  the  President,  W.  F.  Christian. 

The  Secretary.  John  G.  Gartin,  made  the  following  report  of  his  office: 

Cash  balance  January  4,  1906 $7  11 

Received  from  dues 40  00 


Total  cash ^7  11 

Expenditures  During  Term. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Bast ^19  00 

Express   75 

W.  B.  Burford  27  50 

Telephone 75 

Printing 4  00 

Envelopes  and  postage 11  00 

Total  expenditures  $63  00 

Overpaid  by  Secretary 15  89 

By  motion  the  report  was  accepted  as  read. 

The  Treasurer  being  absent,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  write  him 
for  his  report,  which  is  as  follows : 

Received  from  ex-Treasurer  J.  B.  Sllverthom,  Jan.  5,  1905 $60  32 

For  special  prize  fund  collected 385  00 

Total  receipts ; $445  32 

Disbursements. 

September  14,  to  Chas.  Downing,  for  special $442  50 

Balance  January  3,  1906 2  ^ 

Uncollected  prize  fund 35  00 
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By  motion  the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  examine  the 
Adams  bill  and  decide  as  to  its  recommendation.  They  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  association  that  a  bill 
now  pending  before  congress,  known  as  H.  R.  385,  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
H.  C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  additional  aid  to 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the  different  states,  and 

Whereas,  The  Experiment  Stations  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  great  and 
constantly  growing  usefulness  to  all  branches  of  agriculture,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  association,  known  as  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association,  hereby  officially  approve  this  plan  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Experiment  Stations,  and  respectfully  request  the  indorsements 
and  favorable  action  of  all  members  of  congress  upon  the  bill  above  re- 
ferred to. 

President  Christian  appointed  W,  S.  Robbins,  F.  Cotton  and  G.  W. 
Thomas  as  nominating  committee  of  officers. 

Said  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  old  officers,  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  W.  F.  Christian,  President;  Morris  Douglas,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; John  W.  Harper,  Treasurer,  and  John  G.  Gartin,  Secretary. 

The  Indiana  state  class  was  then  discussed  by  Thomas,  Robbins  and 
Cotton.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  association  give  another  show 
this  year. 

By  motion  the  association  formulated  the  steer  calf  class  as  follows : 
Calf  to  be  either  grade  or  pure  bred  to  be  fed  by  boy  under  16  years 
of  age,  $25  first,  $20  second,  $15  third,  $10  fourth  and  $5  fifth. 

By  motion  of  W.  S.  Robbins  it  was  decided  to  ask  each  member  of  this 
association  to  donate  one  of  his  best  bull  calves  dropped  since  the  first  day 
of  last  September  to  be  given  to  some  competent  judge  selected  by  those 
donating  the  calves,  to  be  fed  and  exhibited  at  the  International.  Said 
calves  must  be  castrated  and  sent  to  the  party  selected  to  feed  them,  to- 
gether with  a  nurse  cow,  the  calf  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  party 
selected  to  feed  him,  but  the  cow  to  be  either  returned  to  her  owner  when 
the  calf  is  weaned  or  sold  and  the  money  slio  brnigs  sent  at  the  owner's 
option.  The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  secure  the  calves,  if  possible;  also 
the  special  prize  fund  of  $500. 

Mr.  Frank  Cotton  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Donnelly  as  member  of 
the  Live  Stock  Association^ 

By  motion,  the  association  adjourned. 

W.  F.  CHRISTIAN,  President 
JOHN  G.  GARTIN,  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


Indiana  Swine  Breeders*  Association. 


The  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders*  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  by  President  F.  P.  Modi  in,  of  New  Castle,  Ind., 
In  Room  12,  State  House,  at  10  a.  m.,  January  3,  1906. 

There  were  about  200  visitors  and  breeders  present  representing  all 
breeds  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Modlin,  who 
thanked  the  association  for  the  honor  of  serving  them  for  the  past  two 
years  and  said:  "I  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  from  meeting 
with  my  brother  breeders  at  these  annual  meetings  and  hope  to  continue 
to  do  bo  in  the  future.  We  have  been  blessed  with  a  grand  year  in  the  past 
and  pro&pects  'for  a  better  one  in  11)06.  Our  business  is  not  simply  raising 
swine,  but  we  are  assofiated  together  for  our  own  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  our  community  and  our  neighbors.  We  should  not  stop  at  our  suc- 
cesses or  failures,  but  continue  to  forge  ahead,  profiting  by  failures  and 
improving,  making  our  successes  more  an  assured  thing  than  in  the  past, 
then  hand  our  knowledge  around  to  our  fellowmen,  letting  them  profit 

■ 

by  it  in  turn.  The  farmer  and  breeder  of  Indiana  have  greater  prospects 
than  any  in  the  world  and  today  the  best  swine  produced  are  shipped  dally 
into  the  large  stock  yards  of  our  capital  cit>'.  Take  pride  in  your  herd, 
in  your  state  and  community,  raise  better  stock  and  help  to  make  the  fu- 
ture have  better  prospects  than  the  past." 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  then  read  by  Secretary  Midkiff, 
of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  and  approved. 

•THE   MOST   PROFITABLK  WAY   OF   FEEDING   AND   CARING   FOR 

HOGS  FOR  THE  MARKET,' 


ff 


a  paper  prepared  and  read  by  A.  C.  Hodgson,  of  New  Castle,  Ind.,  was  as 
follows : 

The  subject  assigned  may  not  be  the  newest  fad  under  the  sun,  but  I 
am  here  to  place  the  challenge  for  a  more  important  business  factor  In  the 
porn  belt.  You  as  swine  breeders  of  Indiana  have  not  come  here  to  have 
tt)sy  theories  spun  into  oratory,  but  you  are  here  to  learn  the  actual  every- 
day experiences  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  business.  The  pioneer 
hog  feeder  of  this  country  had  many  things  to  his  advantage.  The  burn- 
ing brush  furnished  the  coal  and  ashes,  the  trees  and  nuts  and  roots,  and 
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wild  &n*asses  and  springs  were  abundant,  but  civilization  has  changed  that 
order  of  things  and  the  result  has  been  the  modern  swine  plague,  the  terror 
of  all  swine  breeders,  so  that  the  earing  and  feeding  of  hogs  today  has 
resolved  itseelf  into  a  science  of  more  than  ordinary  moment 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  a  hog  feeder  should  be  a  hog  breeder — ^that 
Is,  he  can  produce  nearer  an  ideal  than  the  marlcet  demands  rather  than 
the  feeding  a  set  of  mongrels  and  the  uneven  scrubs  of  the  neighborhood, 
or  those  exposed  to  disease  from  tlie  cars  or  stoclc  yards.  First,  he  should 
have  a  well  defined  type  of  brood  sows;  secondly,  he  should  have  one  or 
more  males,  according  to  the  number  of  sows.  Here  I  would  emphasize 
the  importance  of  tlie  male.  He  should  be  pure  bred,  strong,  vigorous  and 
potent,  for  upon  him  de^iends  the  general  vitality  and  success  of  the  herd. 

We  usually  breed  for  March  and  Septejnber  farrows.  Preparatory  to 
the  March  farrow  we  give  the  sows  plentj'  of  range  on  clover  fields  that 
are  to  be  broken  for  corn  or  upon  blue  grass  or  pastures,  t>eing  careful  not 
to  feed  too  much  com.  Exercise  Is  a  vital  necessity  and  devices  to  that 
end  should  be  provided.  Scattering  oats  upon  the  ground  supplies  excellent 
nutriment  and  good  exercise,  as  also  does  placing  beds,  feeding  and  water- 
ing places  some  distance  apart.  For  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
farrowing  the  sows  should  have  a  dully  feed  of  bran,  shorts  and. oil  meal. 
With  this  sort  of  treatment  the  pigs  arrive  at  birth  strong  and  healthy. 
All  should  be  prepared  with  proper  farrowing  places.  At  our  place  we 
have  found  nothing  t>etter  than  shaped  portable  coops  with  movable  floors 
and  double  doors.  Each  sow  should  be  confined  to  her  coop  long  enough  be- 
fore farrowing  to  become  accustomed  to  her  surroundings.  The  first  few 
days  after  the  pigs'  birth  the  sow  should  have  tepid  water  and  not  much 
feed,  nor  be  disturbed,  except  to  see  that  her  bed  is  kept  dry..  Each  sow 
should  have  a  small  lot  around  her  coop  to  afford  exercise  for  herself  and 
pigs  lief  ore  they  are  old  enough  to  turn  with  the  others  In  pasture,  and 
also  pre^'ent  them  f  j'oni  bedding  together.  We  usually  use  panels  of  boards 
wired  together  at  the  corners.  The  feed  of  the  sow  should  be  gradually 
IncreMsed  so  that  she  will  be  on  full  feed  as  soon  as  the  pigs  will  stand  it. 
This  feed  should  be  largely  protein,  and  ve  usually  use  a  thick  slop  of 
bran  and  shorts.  The  young  pigs  should  have  a  creek  and  be  taught  to 
eat  soiuc  milk  and  shoi'ts  by  the  time  thej'  are  a  month  old.  Bear  in  mind 
these  are  market  pigs,  and  should  be  made  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
giving  them  plenty  of  clovei  and  blue  grass,  and  if  practicable,  rape,  alfalfa, 
etc.  In  addition  to  their  daily  feed  of  milk  stuffs  and  milk,  com  should  be 
fed  judiciously  until  they  arc  near  five  months  old,  and  then  increased 
until  on  full  feed  and  this  continued  until  they  are  marketed,  which  usually 
should  be  the  last  of  September,  which  Is  before  the  general  supply  arrives. 

We  favor  the  two  litter  plan  because  the  fall  pigs  are  started  In  nice 
weather  and  are  not  much  trouble,  and  the  sows  are  kept  busy  and  do  not 
becoiue  overfat  and  barren.  These  September  pigs  are  given  a  nice  start 
and  a  variety  of  food  provided  for  them,  such  as  pumpkin,  roots,  rye,  pas- 
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tiire,  etc.,  just  gi>ing' them  a  nice,  cheap,  healthy  winter  living.  And  then 
feed  on  clover  the  next  summer,  for  scientific  feeding  has  taught  us  that 
clover  is  cheap  and  most  valuable  feed  for  hogs,  and  when  fed  together 
with  com  enables  them  to  digest  and  assimilate  their  food  so  much  better. 
There  is  a  saving  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  grain,  that  is  to  say,  hogs 
fed  on  a  clover  field  will  make  as  much  gain  on  three  bushels  of  corn  as 
they  would  make  on  four  bushels. fed  alone  on  a  dry  lot.  Besides  this, 
com  thus  fed  Is  worth  about  ten  cents  per  bushel  as  a  fertilizer,  as  about 
eightj'-five  or  ninety  per  cent  of  it  is  returned  and  distributed  upon  the 
land.  We  have  fed  hogs  of  our  own  raising  on  a  clover  field  with  good 
water  and  shade  and  made  as  much  as  one  dollar  per  bushel  on  the  com 
fed  to  hogs  sold  at  $6.00.  We  have  fed  a  hundred  hogs  on  a  twenty-acre 
clover  field,  and  then  got  quite  a  good  crop  of  hay  in  June,  besides  the  pas- 
ture or  feed  in  the  fall.  We  are  ever  on  the  alert  in  the  way  of  precau- 
tions to  maintain  the  health  of  the  herd — salt,  ashes,  sulphur  and  char- 
coal are  provided,  lice  are  eradicated  by  the  use  of  insecticides.  Change 
ft*om  one  place  to  another  for  only  a  day  or  two  is  beneficial.  The  burial 
of  all  dead  animals,  even  tlie  smallest  pig  is  important,  as  these  often 
attract  the  buzzards  and  dogs,  two  of  the  most  common  carriers  of  dis- 
ease. Their  beds  should  be  changed  and  kept  as  free  from  dust  as  pos- 
sible, fresh  water  and  the  preventing  cesspools  and  foul  wallows  is  help- 
ful. Of  course,  each  individual  feeder  must  be  governed  by  his  own  en- 
vironments. We  have  been  farrowing  enough  pigs  to  have  two  or  three 
car  loads  a  year  of  uniform  size  and  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  grant  there  are  exceptions  to  our  time  of  marketing, 
and  this  year  is  one  of  them,  the  only  one  in  our  past  ten  years'  experi- 
ence. Of  course,  if  all  should  feed  for  this  market  a  general  slump  would 
result,  but  the  probability  is  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fattening  will 
continue  to  be  done  with  new  com. 

To  be  brief,  I  would  say  that  the  progress  in  the  business  has  been 
wonderful.  Now,  instead  of  the  wild,  long-nosed,  tough  elm  peelers  we 
have  the  modem,  marble  fleshed,  docile  porker,  whose  product  is  enjoyed 
by  the  millionaire  as  well  as  the  humblest  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
production  has  increased  at  a  stupendous  rate,  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  present  uprising  in  com  improvement.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
number  of  children  that  have  been  schooled,  the  homes  that  have  been 
bought  and  improved.  Let  us  continue  to  improve  this  great  industry  and 
hoist  upon  the  banner  of  triumph  the  most  celebrated  epitaph  known  in  the 
homes  of  the  com  belt  and  welcomed  as  the  "Mortgage  Lifter." 

This  paper  brought  out  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  feed  to  give  a  sow  after  farrowing.  It  was  decided  that  a  breeder 
should  use  his  own  judgment  and  feed  owing  to  the  character  of  the  sows 
as  a  poor  suckler  required  more  feed  than  a  good  one. 

The  second  subject, 
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*THE  RELATION  OF  FAT  STOCK  SHOWS  TO  S>VINE  BREEDERS," 

was  assigned  to  Joe  Cunningham,  Peru,  Ind.,  who  said:  "I  can't  see 
where  the  last  fat  stoclv  show  did  the  breeder  any  good,  because  they  did 
not  tie  the  ribbons  according  to  my  judgment.  They  may  have  been  a 
great  thing  for  the  butcher  or  farmer,  but  from  a  breeder's  standpoint  I 
could  see  nothing  in  it.  The  Judge — one  of  the  stock  yard  buyers — ^tietf 
the  championship  ribbon  on  the  barrow  weighing  nearest  the  weights  of 
hogs  topping  the  market  that  day.  The  next  day  the  prize  would  likely 
have  changed,  a^  the  weights  of  the  top  hogs  usually  vaiy." 

The  third  subject, 

"WHAT  ADVANTAGES  DO  YOU  FIND  IN  PUREBRED  OVER  CROSS- 
BRED SWINE?" 

was  assigned  to  W.  T.  Farquhar.  Modoc.  Ind,,  who  said:  "A  great  many 
farmers  advocate  the  cross-bred  hog  as  feeders,  but  I  believe  the  breeders 
as  a  whole  would  decide  In  favor  of  the  pure-bred  hog.  When  I  used  to 
feed  hogs  I  fed  both  pure-bred  and  cross-bred  barrows,  and  my  objection 
to  the  latter  was  that  they  were  inclined  to  slabsidedness ;  they  did  not 
have  the  thick,  broad  meaty  back  you  find  in  straight  bred  stock.  I  believe 
if  you  must  cross,  use  both  pure-bred  sires  and  dams,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  benefits  you  any." 

W.  O.  Canaday:  It  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  if  we  admitted  that 
the  cross  is  as  good  as  the  pure-bred.  Last  season  1  fed  cull  from  my 
herd,  and  when  buyers  paid  $4.1X),  they  paid  me  $5.00,  because  they  were 
even,  smooth,  well-rounded  pi^s.    You  don't  find  this  in  cross-bred  bunches. 

Professor  Skinner:  I  believe  the  reason  the  farmers  desire  the  crosses 
is  their  belief  that  pure-bred  hogs  lack  proliflcy  and  hardiness,  and  cross 
to  avoid  these  points. 

Resolved  by  the  association  that  the  pure-bred  feeder  is  by  far  the  best 
feeder, 

"ALFALFA,  CLOVER  AND  COW  PEAS  AS  A  FORAGE  FOR  HOGS." 

The  next  subject  on  the  program  was  assigned  to  T.  A.  Coleman,  Rush- 
ville,  Ind.,  who  said :  "I  have  had  no  experience  with  alfalfa  or  cow  peas, 
therefore,  can  make  no  statement  In  regard  to  them.  As  we  all  know  com 
will  not  do  as  a  feed  by  itself.  We  must  have  a  forage  for  them,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  better  than  clover.  * 

"We  must  grow  our  protein.  Many  men  owe  their  failure  to  the  high 
price  of  protein  ti»eds.  You  can  save  this  expense  by  using  products  of  the 
farm,  and  f^lover  will  come  nearer  doinj?  this  than  any  crop.  I  say  again, 
grow  your  protein.  Clover  can  be  used  for  your  sows  before  farrowing, 
for  the  sows  and  pigs  to  run  in,  for  the  feeders,  or  at  any  time  of  the  hog's 
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life  clover  wil!  be  found  to  be  a  cheap,  profitable  feed  from  which  they 
derive  great  J)eneflt  and  plenty  of  exercise." 
On  the  subject, 

"WHAT  ARE  THE  ESSENTIAL  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  A  SUCCESS- 
FUL SWINE  BREEDER," 


Lloyd  Mugg,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  said:  "Select  the  breed  you  admire  the  most 
and  that  does  the  best  in  your  section  of  the  country,  and  then  stay  with 
it  through  thick  and  thin.  Don't  be  a  Chester  White  man  one  year,  a 
Poland  China  man  the  next,  and  so  on,,  but  stay  by  the  breed  you  select 
Study  it;  learn  its  faults  and  try  to  improve  them.  Prepare  yourself  so 
as.  to  take  the  best  caro  of  the  stock.  Have  good  houses,  and  keep  them 
clean.  Feed  the  stock  well,  not  all  com,  but  a  balanced  ration.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  feeds,  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Your  farm  will  pro- 
duce it.  Grow  clover,  blue  grass  or  any  of  the  profitable  forage  crops,  and 
feed  bran,  shorts,  ground  wheat  or  oats — anything  that  will  get  the  most 
out  of  your  pigs  at  the  least  expense  and  within  the  shortest  possible  tlm^. 
But  the  most  important  point  is  to  select  your  breed.  Be  prepared  to  raise 
the  crop  properly,  then  stick  to  It  through  thick  and  thin." 

"PREPARING  AND  MANAGING  A  PUBIilC  SALE." 

On  this  subject  Fred  Reppert  said :  "Have  the  stock  the  people  want. 
Have  It  in  shape.  Don't  try  to  get  an  offering  ready  for  sale  in  thirty 
daj's'  time,  but  start  before  the  pigs  come,  then  push  them  until  the  time 
to  sell  them.  Have  everything  in  shape  sale  day  so  your  stock  will  show 
off  to  the  best  advantiige.  Have  every  convenience  for  the  buyer.  In  're- 
gard to  the  sale  ring,  1  believe  Mr.  S.  L.  Moore,  Cyclone,  Ind.,  had  the 
l)est  one  I  ever  saw.  It  Is  oval  In  shape,  leaving  no  comers  for  the  pigs 
to  get  into.  In  this  kind  of  a  ring  stock  are  at  all  times  In  a  position  to 
look  well.  If  you  do  these  tilings  and  the  breeders  are  loyal  to  the  breed, 
you  will  have  a  successful  sale." 

On  the  subject  of  "Marking  Young  Pigs,"  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  mark  them  was  with  a  common  harness  punch,  and  that  the  pigs 
should  be  marked  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  last  subject,  "A  Balanced  Ration,"  Mr.  J.  D.  Nldllnger;  De- 
catur, Ind.,  made  a  few  remarks  In  regard  to  the  breeds  raised,  and  said 
that  about  as  near  a  balanced  ration  as  he  could  find  was  com  and  clover, 
and  that  was  what  he  used,  and  found  it  very  successful. 

Professor  Skinner,  of  Purdue  University,  then  presented  the  Adams 
bill — a  bill  to  increase  the  funds  to  experiment  stations  $15,000  annually, 
making  tlie  total  amount  received  by  these  stations  $30,000.  This  appro- 
priation to  be  $5,000  the  first  year,  then  $2,000  annually  until  $15,000  has 
been  reached. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  was  then  appointed,  as  follows:  W.  O. 
Canaday,  Anderson;  A.  C.  Hodson,  New  Castle;  W.  T.  Farquhar,  Modoc; 
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W.  J.  Quick,  G<)8port:  Marloy  Riley,  Thomtown,  and  Ohas.  Wellington, 
liafjiyette.    The  committee  tlien  drafted  the  following  resolutions: 

Wlierei's,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  association  that  a  bill 
now  pending  before  congress,  Icnown  as  the  Adams  bill,  Introduced  by  H. 
R.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  aid  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  of  the  different  states  and 

Whereas,  The  Experiment  Stations  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  great  and 
constantly  growing  usefulness  to  all  branches  of  agriculture,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association,  known  as  the  Indiana  State  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  hereby  officially  approve  this  plan  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  Experiment  Stations,  and  respectfully  request  the  indorse- 
ment and  favorable  action  by  all  members  of  congress  upon  the  bill  re- 
ferred to. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following: 

Whereas,  As  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  our 
midst  by  death  our  worthy  brothers  and  fellow  breeders,  G^rge  K.  Shaul, 
Pendleton,  Ind.,  and  T.  V.  Johnson,  Marion,  Ind.,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  assembled  extend  to  the  bereaved  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  deceased  our  most  sincere  and  profound  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  families  of  the  departed  brothers. 

W.  O.  OANADAY,  Chairman. 

Whereas,  The  swine  breeders  of  Indiana  feel  that  their  interests  and 
the- great  swine  industry  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  than  which  there  is  no 
other  live  stock  industry  greater,  is  not  receiving  sufficient  recognition  in 
the  Indiana  State  Fair,  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  there- 
fore be  it 

First.  Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  State  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
now  assembled,  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  state 
of  Indiana,  to  make  a  larger  appropriation  for  prizes  in  the  swine  depart- 
ment 

Second.  Resolved,  That  this  association  earnestly  recommend  the  divi- 
sion of  tlie  prize  money  with  tlve  premiums  instead  of  two  or  three,  in 
order  to  encourage  otlier  and  especially  new  breeders  to  show. 

Third.  Resolved,  That  this  association  recommend  the  selection  of  the 
most  expert  judges  possible,  and  that  on  a  parity  with  other  live  stock  de- 
partments, more  compensation  be  paid  for  Judging  these,  making  possible 
the  sei.'urlug  of  the  best  jud/xes. 

Fourth.  ReFolved.  That  this  association  appoint  at  this  meeting  a 
committee  of  tliree,  ivno>Yn  as  the  State  Fair  Committee,  said  committee 
to  seek  a  conference  and  ask  consideration  of  certain  recommendations 
the  said  committee  sliall  decide  upon,  including  breeders'  classes  for  swine. 

Fifth.    Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  association  shall  supply 
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the  Secretary  ol!  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  with  a  copy  of  these  res- 
ohitions  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  committee  that 
shall  be  appointed,  and  request  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  notify  said  committee  when  it  will  be  heard  on  the  questions  in- 
volved in  tliese  resolutions. 

W.  O.  OANADAY,  Chairman, 

Whereas,  Your  committee  on  resolutions  recognizes  the  strength  and 
imi)ortance  of  a  general  state  organization  oL'  all  live  stock  associations, 
be  it 

Resolvr>d,  That  tlie  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association  indorse  the 
Indiana  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  and  heartily  extend  it  our  co- 
operation. 

Kesolvod,  Ihat  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our  members  and  all  live 
stock  breeders  the  taking  of  membership  in  the  Indiana  Live  Stock  Breed- 
ers' Association. 

W.  O.  CANADAY,  Chairman. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, W.  J.  Quick,  Gosport.  Ind. ;  Secretary,  Wm.  Midkiff,  Shelby viUe,  Ind. ; 
Treasurer,  Albert  II.  Morris.  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Kxecutive  Committee,  F. 
P.  Mo<lli)i,  New  Castle ;  H.  E.  Watson,  Edinburg ;  O.  T.  Dickerson,  Spencer ; 
A.  F.  May,  Flat  Rock;  David  Wallace,  Indianapolis;  W.  T.  Farquhar, 
Modoc;  Mr.  Elwood,  Centerville.  Program  Committee — Lloyd  Mugg,  Ko- 
komo;  Joshua  Bothrock,  Centerton.  State  Fair  Committee — E.  F.  Moore, 
Rochester;  W.  O.  Caiiday,  Anderson;  Carl  Rock,  Muncie.  .Indiana  Live 
Stock  Breeders-  Association  Director — Chas.  Wellington,  I^afayette,  Ind. 

'i  he  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  banquet,  English  Hotel. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Hotel  filnglish,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  at  4:30  p.  m.,  on  .Tanuary  3.  1006.  It  was  thef  snappiest 
and  largest  meeting  of  Red  breeders  ever  held  in  Indiana.  When  Presi- 
dent Carl  Scott  called  the  breeders  to  order  he  was  facing  narly  200  men, 
who  were  there  to  help  advance  the  breed.  For  three  hours  it  was  one 
continuous  talk  on  information  on  the  hog  or  on  business.  When  the  time 
came  to  adjourn  to  attend  the  swine  breeders'  banquet  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  banquet  ever  held  by  Indiana 
breeders),  the  breeders  were  not  near  out  of  talk.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  hold  a  longer  session  in  1907.    The  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  The  National  Assoointfon  of  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders  has 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  after  March  14,  1906,  thlit  association 

[22] 
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will  not  longer  accept  pedigrees  for  record  from  the  American  Association 
unless  the  American  before  that  date  passed  a  rule  accepting  pedigree  of 
the  National,  and 

Whereas,  A  resolution  was  offered  at  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  heid  at  Chicago  to  admit  the  pedigi'ees  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  which  resolution  has  been  tabled  because  of  a  rule  that 
resolutions  amending  the  constitution  and  by-laws  must  be  offered  one  year 
previous  to  passage,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Dnroc-Jersey  Association  now  assembled 
with  thirty-one  members  of  tlie  association  present,  recommend  and  urge 
that  tlie  board  of  the  American  Association  instruct  their  secretary  to 
send  out  proxies  and  ascerti\in  if  possible  the  necessary  vote  to  secure  the? 
board  in  tliis  emergency  of  ruling  for  the  acceptance  of  the  pedigrees  of 
the  National  before  the  date  mentioned. 

Omcers  for  1906:  M.  D.  Harvey,  Zionsvllle,  President;  J.  E.  Swope, 
Frankfort,  Vice-I*residcut ;  C.  K.  Smith,  Lincoln,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Executive  Committee — J.  D.  Nidlinger,  Decatur ;  U.  C.  HoUowell,  Danville ; 
C.  B.  Loclvhart,  Martinsville.  Program  Committee— E.  E.  Phillips,  On- 
ward ;  Earl  Haun.  Burlington ;  (Jeo.  Enyard,  Onward.  Arrangement  Com- 
mittee— ^J.  B.  Jones,  Franklin;  David  Wallace,  Indianapolis;  E.  K.  Mor- 
ris, Indianapolis.  Resolution  C-ommittee — M.  D.  Harvey,  J.  E.  Swope,  E. 
K.  Morris. 


INSTITUTE  SESSION. 

The  first  subject  on  tlie  program  was  **The  Duroc-Jersey,  Reasons  for 
Present  Popularity  and  Suggestions  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Breed.** 
This  subject  was  assigned  to  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio,  but  on  account 
of  the  serious  sickness  of  his  fatlier,  he  could  not  be  present,  so  his  subject 
was  discussed  by  the  breeders. 


Cramer:  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  present  popularity  of  the 
Duroc-Jcrsey.  One  is  the  nien  behind  the  hog.  I  bred  Poland-Chinas  be- 
fore 1  did  Reds,  and  then  bred  them  together,  and  in  crossing  the  breeds 
I  found  that  the  Durocs  predominated.  I  think  the  Durocs  are  stronger 
than  the  I*olands.  They  are  good  mothers  and  raise  good  litters,  they  are 
always  hustling.  In  general  make-up  nothing  beats  the  Poland-Chinas,  but 
we  are  getting  after  them. 

Lockhnrt:  Ihe  Duroc  is  on  a  good  footing,  and  by  continued  pushing 
will  get  ahead  of  other  breeds.  I  look  for  190(»  to  be  the  best  year  for  the 
breed.  I'he  future  of  the  breed  depends  on  the  Improving  the  quality,  and 
to  make  good  sales  j'ou  must  first  have  good  hogs  to  olTer. 

Cannon :  The  pooi»le  in  the  Ignited  States  see  that  the  Reds  are  to  be 
the  leading  hog  and  they  all  want  to  get  in  l>etore  the  rush  comes. 
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Swope:  Reasons  for  their  popularity,  with  me,  are,  I  have  raised  the 
Poland-Chinas,  but  I  liave  found  that  the  Reds  are  more  prolific,  good 
growers  and  good  weighers.  Be  careful  about  the  growth  of  your  sows, 
and  hold  all  the  finish  you  can.  An  animal  with  extra  growth  and  good 
finish  is  always  in  demand. 

Quick:  A  Poland-China  breeder  purchased  some  Durocs  from  me;  he 
said  he  was  tired  of  having  sows  that  raised  twins  and  triplets. 

Hedges :  Breeders  ought  not  to  sell  their  culls  to  farmers ;  they  should 
be  fed  off. 

Moore:    All  your  runts  should  be  fed  off  and  put  on  the  market. 

Enyard:  The  first  opening  for  the  Duroc- Jersey  hog  in  our  selection 
was  the  necessity  for  a  hog  that  would  carry  its  weight  to  market.  The 
Durocs  are  pushing  themselves  and  fast  coming  to  the  front,  keep  size  and 
finish  and  hold  the  unll'ormity  of  color. 

Taylor :  I  like  the  business,  but  like  the  rest  of  you  breeders,  I  want 
to  get  all  the  money  I  can  out  of  the  business,  and  I  find  my  orders  are  all 
for  the  growthy  kind,  so  It  is  important  that  we  look  after  the  size. 

Enyard:  As  to  size,  like  begets  like  with  proper  care,  so  don't  keep 
your  fine  small  pigs,  but  hold  on  to  your  growthy  kind. 

Cleland:  Uow  are  you  going  to  prevent  farmers  from  buying  the 
scrub  pigs.    They  will  get  them  from  the  shippers  at  the  stock  pens. 

Elwood :  I  make  shippers  I  sell  to  agree  not  to  sell  any  animals  they 
purchase  off  my  farm. 

Quick:  It  is  all  right  to  attempt  to  hold  size  on  the  saying  like  be- 
gets like,  but  to  obtain  size,  feed  less  com  and  more  of  a  balanced  ration. 
Com  will  not  develop  pig.  It  is  alJ  right  to  fatten  an  animal,  but  will  not 
develop  them  so  they  wilJ  be  valuable  breeders. 

>ndlinger:  If  you  want  to  reduce  your  size,  keep  on  breeding  spring 
gilts  to  spring  boars. 

Cleland:  If  you  put  all  these  different  feeds  before  your  hogs,  why 
is  it  they  eat  corn  first? 

The  second  subject,  "Care  and  Management  of  Brood  Sows  from 
Breeding  to  Farrowing  Time,"  was  assigned  to  II.  E.  Watson,  Ediuburg. 
Ind.,  who  read  the  following  paper  • 

"There  are  a  few  things  in  the  care  of  brood  sows  that  are  very  essen- 
tial. I  will  try  and  give  a  few  of  them  as  I  see  them.  The  first  is  abun- 
dance of  exercise.  The  way  that  I  give  my  sows  exercise  is  to  let  them 
have  the  run  of  my  stalk  field  and  blue  grass  pasture.    I  do  not  feed  very 
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much  until  they  hare  gotten  all  that  they  can  get  in  the  stalk  field,  and 
then  [  feed  them  heavy  bran  slop,  some  oats  and  very  little  com.  Another 
Is  to  give  them  a  good  dry  and  warm  place  to  sleep.  I  also  feed  some  oil 
meal  and  have  found  the  Hope  Hog  remedy  very  good  to  keep  them  in 
good  thriving  condition.  About  ten  days  or  a  week  before  farrowing  time 
I  put  them  in  a  lot  by  themselves,  so  they  will  become  accustomed  to  the 
place  liefore  farrowing.  Give  them  a  good  warm  place  with  a  very  little 
bedding.  I  think  that  if  these  lines  are  followed  out  you  can  expect  a  very 
good  cTop  of  pigs." 

Nidlinger:  After  the  brood  sows  are  bred  I  turn  them  on  rye  to  fol- 
low the  cattle.  To  give  them  dry  quarters,  feed  considerable  bran  to  brood 
sows,  but  not  very  much  to  gilts. 

Question :  Why  do  you  feed  bran  to  brood  sows,  and  not  to  gilts ;  what 
do  you  feed  gilts  V 

Watson:  I  feed  gilts  ground  oats,  three-fourths  oats  and  one-fonrth 
com.  I  do  not  feed  gilts  bran  because  their  pigs  get  too  large  whoi  far- 
rowed. 

Shafer:    Do  you  think  cooked  feed  better  than  raw  stuff? 

Watson:  I  do  not  cook  the  feed.  I  soak  the  oats  and  put  fire  under 
It  and  heat. 

Question:    What  is  your  objection  to  cooked  feed? 

Answer,  Watson:  I  do  not  believe  that  it  adds  any  to  the  feeding 
value  of  the  feed  and  adds  considerable  unnecessary  work. 

The  third  subject, 

"FEEDING   FOR   BREEDING   PURPOSES   UNTIL    SIX   MONTHS   OF 

AGE," 

was  assigned  to  J.  E.  Swope,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  who  read  the  folk>wing 
paper : 

In  feeding  and  caring  for  pigs  for  breeding  purposes  we  should  feed 
almost  entirely  with  a  view  to  producing  growth,  and  to  keep  the  pigs  in 
a  vigorous,  healthy  condition.  When  the  pigs  are  quite  young,  say  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  they  should  have  a  pen  and  shallow  trough  arranged 
where  they  can  be  induced  to  learn  to  eat  without  being  molested  by  the' 
greedy  mother.  The  sooner  you  mn  tench  them  to  eat  away  from  the 
sows  the  better.  Put  some  sweet  milk  in  the  troughs  and  scatter  a  little 
shelled  corn  in  the  pen  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  they  will  be  eating 
and  drinking  nicely,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  mister  pig  and  his  owner, 
for  he  may  then  confidently  expect  a  more  rapid  growth,  which  is,  or 
at  least  should  be,  the  swine  growers*  greatest  ambition.  It  is  very  ess^i- 
tiai  that  the  pigs  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible  not  to  depend  entirely  on 
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the  milk  of  the  dam,  if  the  greatest  amount  of  growth  is  desired  in  the 
shortest  time.  I  believe  our  greatest  desire  in  the  production  of  either 
animal  or  plant  life  is  to  see  it  grow  rapidly.  Some  may  find  objection 
to  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  induce  the  greatest  possible  growth  in  pigs 
intended  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  claiming  that  they  are  em- 
ploying the  means  of  too  much  forcing,  thereby  impairing  the  vitality.  If 
we  do  not  force  a  c<mditlon  of  extreme  obstinacy  by  the  use  of  too  much 
fat-forming  material  we  will  not  be  Impairing  the  vitality  no  matter  how 
much  growth  we  may  be  able  to  produce,  but  rather  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. The  growthy  ones  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  finish  are  generally 
the  highest  sellers  and  best  producers.  Dame  nature  has  decreed  that  like 
begets  like,  then  a  strong,  growthy  animal  ought  to  produce  strong,  growthy 
offspring. 

Some  foods  have  great  power  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal in  changing  and  an*anging  the  system  and  entire  animal  if  fed  care- 
fully and  persistently  with  some  special  end  in  view.  So  the  animal  in- 
tended for  breeding  purjxwes  should  be  fed  in  a  way  that  will  fit  it  best  to 
fill  that  mission  most  successfully.  Figs  fed  specially  for  breeding  pur- 
poses until  six  months  old  should  be  fed  principally  cm  food  stuffs  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  protein  or  muscle  and  bone-building  ma- 
terial. I  would  advise  the  free  use  of  the  slop  bucket  from  early  in  the 
pig's  life  until  at  least  six  months  of  age.  After  the  pigs  have  learned  to 
drink  milk,  begin  to  add  some  shorts  with  a  little  ground  oil  cake  and  grad- 
ually increase  the  amount  as  they  grow  to  meet  their  requirements.  Of 
course,  com  is  always  considered  part  of  the  daily  ration,  and  it  really 
should  be  shelled  and  soaked  from  twelve  to  twenty -four  hours  and  fed  in 
that  way  until  after  they  are  weaned  and  for  a  longer  time  would  be  bet- 
ter. Feed  liberally,  but  be  careful  not  to  gorge  or  overfeed  as  much  harm 
may  result  from  such  feeding.  Always  feed  slop  sweet,  mixed  to  a  con- 
sistency that  will  Just  allow  it  to  run  in  the  trough.  Feed  regular,  do 
not  allow  something,  every  now  and  then,  to  interfere  with  feeding  the 
pigs.  Do  not  go  fishing,  picnicking  or  visiting  nnd  stay  too  Inte  to  feed  the 
pigs.  Be  there  to  feed  them  or  have  some  careful  person  to  do  it  for  you 
when  you  are  absent  from  home  at  times,  but  let  that  duty  principally 
devolve  on  yourself.  In  order  that  the  sow  do  her  part  for  the  litter,  she 
should  have  an  allowance  of  slop  made  of  bran  and  shorts,  equal  parts 
in  weight  until  the  pigs  are  weaned,  which  should  be  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks.  After  pigs  are  weaned  I  use  bran  and  shorts,  eciual  parts  in  weight, 
instead  of  Fhorts  alone,  not  because  the  addition  of  bran  is  better  than 
whole  shorts,  but  for  a  matter  of  economy.  Bran  and  shorts,  equal  parts 
in  weight,  make  a  good  feed,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ground  oil  cake 
or  perhaps  Swift's  Digester  tankage  would  be  better  than  the  oil  cake 
as  it  is  said  to  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  protein  than  the  oil  cake. 
I  am  feeding  some  tankage  now  for  the  first  time,  and  I  can't  say  much 
about  its  feeding  value  from  actual  experience.    By-products  of  the  dairy. 
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butter  milk  and  skimmed  milk  can  be  utilized  with  the  very  best  results 
ill  raising  strong,  healthy,  growthy  pigs  for  breeding  purposes  and  should 
be  used  freely  when  it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost,  A  few  good  cows 
and  a  centrifugal  cream  separator  will  make  it  possible  for  the  pigs  to 
have  milk  at  a  very  small  cost.  With  the  use  of  the  separator  the  butter 
can  he  made  to  pay  well  for  the  labor  connected  with  butter  making,  and 
a  good  interest  on  cost  of  cows  and  machine. 

Pigs  should  always  have  the  free  use  of  clover  or  alfalfa  pasture,  and 
no  doubt  peas  or  beans,  grown  for  hog  pasture  would  make  a  valuable 
assistant  in  the  production  of  nitrogeuious  portion  of  their  ration  and 
should  be  grown  to  help  balance  the  ration  especially  where  one  has  no 
clQver  or  alfalfa.  The  health  of  the  pig  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  to  be  dealt  with  in  swine  husbandry  and  should  receive  the  closest 
attention  at  all  times.  Everything  connected  with  the  pig's  existence 
should  be  kept  in  the  very  best  sanitary  condition  possible,  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  most  out  of  feed  given. 

Cleanliness  Is  said  to  be  next  to  godliness  with  tlie  human  race,  and 
these  terms  might  be  applied  with  profit  in  the  hog  business.  Filth  is  the 
originator  of  disease  germs,  hence  everything  should  be  kept  clean.  Sloi) 
buckets,  slop  troughs,  sleeping  quarters  and  feeding  places  on  the  ground, 
but  more  especially  feeding  floors,  should  be  dlslufe<!ted  frequently  with 
some  of  the  best  coal-tar  preparations  on  the  market.  The  same  should 
be  used  for  lice,  thoroughly  wetting  the  hog  either  by  sprinkling  or  dipping. 

Salt  and  ashes  should  always  be  kept  before  them.  Also  wood  or  cob 
charcoal,  in  the  absence  of  either  of  these  sufficient  quantities  substitute 
coal  or  coal  cinders,  which  should  be  kept  where  they  can  help  themselves 
at  will.  The  system  seems  to  demand  something  of  that  nature.  It  is 
nature's  call  and  must  be  heeded  if  we  can  expect  the  best  results. 

In  an  effort  to  do  the  very  best  with  the  pigs  one  should  come  as 
near  satisfying  his  hogshlp's  wants  as  he  possibly  can,  at  the  same  time 
that  which  is  most  conducive  to  health,  and  that  will  develop  the  young 
Into  a  strong  vigorous  animal  at  six  months  old. 

E.  E.  Phillips :  Now  Is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  next  spring's 
pigs.  Sows  after  breeding  shotild  have  the  best  of  care.  Feed  them  some- 
thing besides  corn.  When  It  is  possible  let  them  have  access  to  green  food 
and  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  need  much  else,  but  when  the  greens 
are  covered  up,  you  must  find  a  substitute,  but  don't  feed  too  much  com. 

After  the  pigs  come,  have  small  pens  so  that  the  sow  will  be  by  her- 
self, or  have  two  sows  together,  but  don't  have  more  than  two  sows  with 
litters  in  the  same  lot  I  keep  them  in  these  lots  until  weaning  time. 
As  I  briM?d  beef  cattle  and  let  them  raise  their  calves,  I  do  not  have  any 
milk  for  tlie  pigs.  I  am  a  great  hand  to  use  shorts,  ground  oats,  wheat 
or  rye.  I  let  the  pigs  run  with  the  sow  until  they  practically  wean  them- 
selves by  getting  the  pigs  on  full  feed  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  By 
that  time  I  am  ready  to  cull»  and  I  do  this  clear  through  the  season,  and 
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when  I  cull  it  means  cull,  because  everything  goes  to  the  market.  No 
farmer  buys  one  of  them.  I  castrate  all  the  males  but  ten  or  twelve,  and 
by  doing  the  business  in  this  manner  I  have  good  success  and  give  satis- 
faction to  the  trade. 

Subject  four,  "Producing  Feed  for  the  Best  Results  for  Swine,"  was 
assigned  to  M.  D.  Harvey,  Zionsville,  Jnd.,  who  read  the  following  paper : 

PRODUCING  FEED  FOR  BEST  RESULTS  FOR  SWINE. 

Regardless  of  instinct,  or  training,  or  preference,  the  principal  mo- 
tive that  impels  men  to  devote  time,  thought,  labor  and  money  to  swino 
breeding  is  the  per  cent.  of.  profit  that  can  be  shown  by  the  business. 

Swine  breeders  are  not  working  for  their  health  alone,  but  for  finan- 
cial returns.  Furthermore,  the  gross  returns  for  a  year's  operations  are 
not  a  sure  Index  of  success,  as  a  careful  scrutiny  may  show  either  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  profit  or  even  a  iwsitlve  loss. 

As  the  largest  single  Item  in  the  account  is  the  feed,  it  follows  then 
the  right  feeds  at  the  right  time,  and  at  the  right  cost  ai-e  a  prime  neces- 
sity. It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  cheap  feed 
is  produced,  on  the  farm.  Passibly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  agricultural 
chemist  some  of  the  commercial  feeds — tankage,  hominy  hearts,  etc.,  and 
other  concentrates — are  better,  l)ut  for  the  purpose  of  the  average  feeder 
the  home-raised  crop  is  the  one  he  understands  the  use  and  value  of  and 
is  the  one  lie  can  best  handle. 

TJiere  are  two  periods  in  the  hog's  life  tlian  have  to  be  provided  for: 
First,  growth  or  development;  second,  finishing.  In  the  first  period  the 
critic; il  time  comes  at  tlie  change  from  motlier's  milk  to  artificial  feeding — 
if  we  may  call  it  such.  What  can  we  produce  on  the  farm  to  help  tide 
over  and  adjust  tbe  young  animal  to  new  conditions  and  keep  them  thrifty? 
No  better  answer  could  be  given  than  milk.  Should  every  hog  man  be  a 
dairy  man,  too?  I  know  one  man  who  keeps  dairy  milkins;  Ilolsteiu  cows 
purposely  to  develop  his  pigs.  By  keeping  a  butter  strain  and  slciinmingyou 
get  a  double  profit.  Add  to  this  shelled  oats,  ground  or  unground,  a  little 
shelled  and  soaked  corn,  all  the.se  produced  on  the  farm,  and  you  can  do 
very  well  without  shorts.  Not  that  I  would  disparage  this  fine  ek»ment 
in  feeding,  but  we  are  arguing  the  case  of  the  farm  as  a  provider  of  feed. 
Another  element  now  comes  in,  A  city  lady  Avas  once  heard  to  ask  in 
tones  of  surprise — "Do  pigs  eat  grass?"  By  the  way  they  feed,  some 
farmers  would  be  suspected  of  equal  ignoran(*e.  But  here  Is  where  the 
farm  does  some  most  valuable  work  in  producing  feed.  And  in  this  con- 
nection I  would  argue  for  a  variety.  Red  clover  is  good ;  rape  is  good ; 
alfalfa  is  good;  but  no  one  of  them  is  good.  Swine  need  change  of  run 
and  variety  of  feed,  and  the  farm  will  produce  it  if  given  a  chance.  As 
an  additional  argument  to  these  of  cheapness  and  abundance,  we  would 
add  healthfulness.     The  grazing  crop  Is  as  important  as  any.     One  dry 
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summer  a  three-acre  piece  of  pasture  afforded  pasture  to  over  ninety 
head  of  hogs  and  pigs,  and  the  more  it  was  eaten  the  better  it  grew.  It 
was  seeded  three  pounds  to  the  acre  the  first  week  In  May  and  was  ready 
the  last  of  June.  Of  course,  when  finishing  time  comes,  no  feed  is  so 
good  and  cheap  as  com.  But  it  can  be  easily  overdone.  None  of  the 
others  should  fall  entirely.    The  farm  can  still  produce  a  balanced  rati(m. 

One  other  subject  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  producing  feed 
for  breeding  animals  between  seasons.  Nothing  better  or  cheaper  for  use 
among  swine  during  winter  can  be  found  than  clover  hay,  alfalfa  hay, 
cured  sorghum  (seed  and  all),  and  ensilage.  They  are  bulky,  nutritious, 
help  the  sow  to  produce  a  strong  litter  and  can  be  raised  in  abundance 
and  cheaply. 

So  according  to  one's  land  and  the  season  there  is  a  good  list  of  farm 
products  that  any  farmer  can  raise,  and  any  swine  breeder  learn  to  feed, 
and  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  any  season,  and  any  age  of  swine. 
Of  course,  the  writer  has  not  exhausted  the  list  of  feeds  possible  to  pro- 
duce for  best  results,  but  the  ones  named  will  be  easy  to  handle  and 
productive  of  good  results. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE  BREEDERS. 


The  Chester  White  series  of  meetings  held  at  Indianapolis  during 
the  week  of  the  Agricultural  meetings,  included  the  Indiana  Chester 
White  Swine  Breeders  and  the  Standard  Chester  White  Record  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  the  evening  of  January  2,  about  thirty  representative  breeders  of 
CHiesters  were  in  session  in  tbe  convention  hall  of  English  Hotel.  This 
was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held.  Invitations  have  been  going  out  for 
years  for  these  meetings,  and  by  twos  and  threes  the  attendance  has  in- 
creased until  it  has  reached  a  fair  r^resentation,  yet,  not  up  to  what 
the  grand  old  Chester  hog  is  entitled  to. 

This  year  the  interest  was  far  in  advance  of  previous  years,  and  the 
boys  entered  int»  the  session  with  a  vim  and  push  which  indicates  well 
for  advancement  all  along  the  line.  Only  those  who  attend  know  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  in  following  these  meetings.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  attendance  will  be  doubled  next  year.    The  first  session  was  that  of  the 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  L.  A.  Hinshaw,  who  said : 

'^Gentlemen  and  Brother  Breeders — With  the  permission  of  an  all 
wise  I'ower  we  meet  after  another  year  of  varied  experiences.  Each  of 
us  have  our  social  and  domestic  problems  to  solve,  but  when  we  meet  in 
our  annual  association  the  one  thought  is  to  better  the  Chester  White 
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hogs  and  thereby  benefit  the  breeders.  I  hope  no  one  has  a  selfish  mo- 
tive m  attending  these  meetings.  If  any  breeder  has  gained  by  actual 
experience  something  that  will  help  in  our  work  he  must  be  willing  to 
impart  It  to  his  brother  breeders.  These  meetings  have  been  very  pleas- 
ant, and  I  think  very  beneficial  to  me.  We  should  urge  upon  all  making 
any  breed  of  pure  bred  stock  a  study,  which  all  have  to  do  to  make  a  suc- 
cess, to  attend  these  meetings.  All  those  engaged  In  professional  or  other 
occupations  have  their  meetings  or  sessions.  All  should  be  free  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  that  come  up  before  us. 

"We  have  passed  through  a  very  successful  year,  and  I  believe  we 
are  entering  another  year  of  great  progress  to  the  breed  and  benefit  to 
every  breeder.  I  wish  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year,  with  prosperity  and 
health,  and  that  we  may  all  meet  again  in  the  year  to  come. 

"The  first  subject  on  the  program  is  *The  Outlook  for  Chester  Whites.' 
Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  to  have  presented  this  subject,  not  being  with  us, 
we  will  proceed  to  discuss  it  Mr.  Far<iuhrr.  will  you  kindly  give  us  your 
views?" 

Farquhar:  I  have  not  given  this  subject  much  thought,  as  I  expected 
Mr.  Morrison  to  present  It,  and  then  discuss  the  proposition  given  by  him. 
As  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  will  allow  an  opinion,  I  can  not 
see  anything  discouraging — in  fact,  everything  looks  encouraging  to  the 
Chester  White  hog.  I  do  not  know  of  any  hog  that  has  advanced  as  rap- 
idly, has  gained  as  many  warm  friends,  in  the  same  time,  as  our  breed. 
A  friend  once,  a  friend  forever.  1  he  Chester  is  a  money  maker.  It  Is  a 
good  barrel  hog,  and  recommends  Itself  wherever  it  goes.  They  present 
stamina  and  quality  and  are  Improving  each  year.  I  feel  greatly  elated 
over  the  prospects  for  J  906. 

^  Elmer  Hicks:  I  feel  that  the  Chester  Is  moving  upward  in  a  wave 
of  prosperity  which  will  eventually  carry  It  to  the  top  in  numbers  as  well 
as  quality.  I  believe  we  can  attribute  our  jrreat  success  to  the  fact  that 
as  breeders  we  are  working  together,  and  if  we  continue  we  can  not  fail 
to  reap  our  reward.  I  am  proud  of  our  meeting  here  tonight  and  predict 
great  things  to  follow. 

The  next  subject,  "Is  There  Any  Difference  Between  the  Tj'pe  of  the 
Most  Profitable  Chester  White  for  the  Breeder  and  Exhibitor  and  that  of 
the  Farmer  and  Feeder?"  was  discussed  as  follows: 

Joe  Milner;  1  can  not  say  very  much  on  this  subject,  but  I  believe 
there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  type  of  hogs.  The  farjner 
wants  a  larger,  coarser,  heavier  boned  hog  than  the  breeder. 

Horton:  I  believe  this  diflCerence  as  given  by  Mr.  Milner  exists,  and 
further  that  we  are  justified  In  paying  close  attention  to  it  We  should 
breed  the  hog  the  farmer  demands.  No  use  to  cross  on  a  little  fat  hog 
that  won't  do  at  all.    Breed  what  the  fanner  wants. 
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L.  A.  Hinshaw:  I  do  not  know  Just  what  is  meant  by  the  large, 
coarse  boned  hog.  If  it  is  what  some  farmers  describe,  then  I  do  not 
want  it.  I  stand  Just  between  on  the  medium  hog.  The  ho;^  that  reaches  a 
good  weight  early  and  cheaply,  yet  has  good  finish,  neat  bone.  The  kind 
of  hog  which  wins  the  great  majority  of  premiums  at  our  big  fairs.  No 
big  coarse  hogs  for  me. 

Plotner:  It  is  a  fact,  all  business  must  cater,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the  demand  of  the  public.  Go  to  the  public  with  something  counterfeit 
and  see  how  soon  it  is  turned  down.  Yet  the  public  is  not  always  right — 
in  fact,  they  often  go  wrong  and  badly.  Take,  for  instance,  the  many 
great  inventions,  from  which  all  are  now  receiving  great  benefits.  The 
world  could  not  do  without  them  at  the  present  time.  When  first  sug- 
gested, their  originators  and  inventors  were  considered  insane,  fools  or 
cranks.  There  are  men  who  want,  or  say  they  want,  large  Chesters,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  selections  from  our  herds  they  take  the  close  made 
pretty  hogs  in  preference  to  their  confessed  type.  We  do  not  want  Chea- 
ters too  large,  nor  too  small.  The  score  card  describes  a  hog,  giving 
weights,  which  Is  about  right,  and  when  that  size  is  reached  it  will  please 
us  all.  My  notion  is,  we  want  to  raise  a  hog  which  will  make  tlie  most 
pounds,  at  the  least  cost,  in  the  shortest  time,  let  his  size  be  what  it  will 
when  inatured. 

F.  F.  Moore:  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  which  expresses  my 
views.  There  was  a  time  when  our  best  hogs  were  not  equal  to  our 
poorest  hogs  at  this  time.  We  now  have  a  type  which  experts  are  build- 
ing up  to  a  uniformity  which  will  bring  out  the  best  results.  The  score 
card  hog,  when  true  to  type,  Is  the  best,  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  that; 
it  is  the  best  for  everj-body.  We  should  guard  this  type  and  use  the  best 
we  h;ive  to  improve  and  advance  it.  Breeders  should  be  as  good  judge ts 
in  this  matter  as  the  farmers,  and  better.  I  believe  we  should  be  very 
careful  in  cotering  to  the  ideas  of  the  farmer,  a  large  percentage  of  whom 
go  from  one  breed  to  another,  trying  to  find  what  they  want.  You  will 
notice  that  tliese  men  use  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  are  only  suc- 
cessful when  they  fix  their  efforts  on  a  single  breed,  and  when  that  time 
couies  they  usually  light  on  the  medium,  well  finished  neat-boned  type. 

Question:  How  uiany  more  breeders  fall  below  the  standard  of  the 
score  card  than  reach  Its  type? 

Jkloore-  Very  few  breeders  fill  the  score  card,  that  is  a  very  difficult 
proi)o&ition,  but  breeders  are  getting  nenrer  and  nearer  to  It  every  year. 
Breeders  set  the  paw  and  farmers  nnist  follow.  We  should  draw  the 
farmers  to  us  rnther  than  go  to  them. 

Subjeit  four,  "Have  Public  Sales  Advanced  the  Interests  of  the  Ches- 
ters?   In  What  Way?"  was  Introduced  by  Frank  Moore.    He  said: 
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In  answer  to  this  question  I  will  say  tliey  liave  to  a  wonderful  ex- 
tent and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  properly  controlled.  The  advantage  is 
that  tJiey  distribute  to  hog  or  breed  In  a  smaller  or  more  condensed  ter- 
ritory. 1  have  had  several  sales  and  have  noticed  that  between  my  first 
and  last  sale  I  had  hundreds  of  farmers,  all  buyers,  from  near  me,  in  my 
county  md  adjoining  counties.  At  my  first  sale  I  had  but  few,  and  many 
of  them  were  only  sightseers.  At  the  time  of  my  first  sale  I  was  the  only 
breeder  of  White  hogs  in  my  section.  We  now  have  several,  and  others 
talking  of  going  into  the  business.  The  more  the  merrier,  the  better,  as 
together  we  will  make  greater  progress.  Last  year  was  a  record-breaker 
for  sales,  but  1  hope  this  j'oar  will  beat  It  and  our  public  sales  will  double 
in  number  and  in  quality  and  quantity  of  stock. 

Farquhar:  Public  sales  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  advanced  Chester 
White  interests.  I  remember  when  some  farmers  came  to  my  first  sale. 
Just  looked  on,  did  not  seejn  to  appreciate  tlie  hogs,  but  later  on  bought, 
and  several  of  them  now  talk  Chesters,  and  intend  to  go  into  the  business. 
Such  men  may  have  never  gotten  awaj^  from  the  scrub  hog  had  they  not 
t)een  induced  to  attend  a  public  sale. 

liepperl :  1  do  believe  tlie  public  sale  is  a  great  l)enefit  to  Chesters 
or  SLi\y  other  breed.  Farmers  will  come  and  buy  when  at  first  they  had 
no  intention  to  do  so.  After  getting  the  pure  bred  on  the  farm,  if  they 
are  good  farmers  they  will  note  the  difference  between  them  and  their 
old  hogs,  and  Iroju  that  time  becoaie  regular  buyers  and  possibly  breeders, 
educating  their  neighbors.  This  chain  goes  on  and  on  and  the  more  good 
links  we  get,  the  better  it  is  for  the  progress  of  the  pure  bred. 

Ilinshaw:  Public  sales  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  Chesters  and 
other  breeds,  but  they  also  have  been  a  detriment  to  the  jirogress  of  the 
breed.  I  tlunk  too  many  p«K)r  pigs  are  sold  at  some  sales.  We  should  be 
very  careful  and  offer  only  pure  breds  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  breed. 

Weddel :  I  will  admit  that  nmch  stuff  has  been  sold  which  would 
have  been  better  lor  the  breed  had  it  been  porked.  At  my  last  sale  I 
selected  fifty-five  head  fnuu  i70,  and  thought  this  a  very  careful  selection, 
yet  some  of  the  stock  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  sold  them  all,  and  buyers 
wanted  some  of  those  I  had  discarded.  In  fact,  buyers  came  back  next 
day  and  bought  some  ot  them.  I  think  it  Is  just  as  time  that  iwor  stock, 
and  as  much  of  It,  is  put  out  at  private  sale  as  goes  out  through  the  s;ile 
ring  of  the  country. 

Campbell;  Tiie  farmer,  as  a  rule,  selects  one  hog  and  buys  another 
because  it  is  cheaper.  1  have  seen  tiiem  pricing  pigs,  and  have  heard 
them  express  themselves  as  wanting  that  pig,  It  just  suits  them,  yet  when 
the  price  went  up  a  little  Uiey  let  it  go  and  took  one  of  the  poorer  kind. 
The  farmer  wants  quantity  first,  quality  next.  He  also  wants  the  hog 
which  produces  the  largest  immber  of  pigs. 
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Subject  five,  "Are  I'^all  Pigs  Profitable  and  How  Do  You  Care  for 
ThemV*  was  iutroduced  by  A.  J.  FolancL    He  said: 

Regarding  profitaliieiiess  of  fall  pigs  I  oaii  not  give  much  of  an  opin- 
ion. I  always  raise  a  few,  carry  tlieni  over,  from  which  I  select  my 
brood  sows.  I  believe  I  can  make  better  brood  sows  from  them  than  from 
my  spring  sows.  I  believe  that  if  a  breeder  prepares  for  fall  pigs  he  can 
raise  them  as  cheaply,  or  Jieai'ly  so,  as  spring  pigs.  They  must  be  well 
quartered,  well  cared  for,  well  fed,  if  they  do  not  lose  in  pounds. 

Question:  If  you  were  to  carr>-  over  your  spring  pigs  to  eighteen 
months  Ijefore  breeding  would  they  not  make  equally  as  good  brood  sows 
as  their  fall  sisters? 

Poland :  I  can  see  no,  reason  why  they  would  not  make  as  good  sows, 
but  if  the  spring  gilt  is  carried  over,  then  her  jlrst  litter  will  be  fall  pigs. 
'1^0  curry  her  over  for  spring  pigL  \\ould  be  too  long  from  a  profitable 
standpoint 

The  sixth  subject. 


MY  MANAGEMENT  Ol    PIGS  THE  FIKST  THREE   MONIHS  OF 

THEIR  LIVES, 

was  the  following  paper  by  H.  M.  Smith: 

Mr.  President  and  Brother  Breeders:  The  subject  assigned  me,  "The 
Care  and  Management  of  Pigs  the  First  Three  Months  of  Their  Lives," 
is  one  of  the  most  difiicuit  problems  to  solve,  that  presents  itself  to  the 
breeder.  In  the  first  place,  the  care  and  management  of  the  sow  before 
farrowing  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  pigs.  But,  as  this  sub- 
ject is  to  deal  with  the  -pig  the  first  three  months  of  his  life,  we  will 
look  after  the  needs  of  the  pigs.  So  we  will  commence  with  the  first  min- 
ute of  their  existence.  Having  all  tilings  ready  for  their  coming,  I  try 
to  be  on  hand  when  they  come.  After  they  arrive  and  are  a  few  minutes 
old,  I  put  them  to  the  teat,  and  see  that  they  all  get  their  first  dinner.  The 
next  thing  is  to  remove  the  long  sharp  tusks  with  which  they  do  their 
knifing  of  one  another,  and  which  so  often  is  the  cause  of  the  sow  killing 
the  best  pigs  m  the  litter,  and  sometimes  the  whole  litter.  This  is  easily 
done  with  a  pair  of  little  nippers.  'I'hey  are  tlien  ready  to  locate  where 
they  will  get  their  dinners  without  any  further  trouble.  About  the  .second 
and  third  day  I  mark  them,  each  litter  having  a  different  mark.  I  feed 
the  sow  very  llglitly  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  until  the  fever  is 
all  out  of  the  udder.  Right  here  is  where  almost  every  breeder  has  his 
troubles.  Too  much  feed  to  the  sow  starts  a  heavy  flow  of*  milk,  and 
then  scours  set  In  and  it  is  much  harder  to  stop  than  it  is  to  start.  Some 
breeders  say  that  they  get  the  sow  on  full  feed  m  ten  days.  That  may 
do  with  some  bn»eds,  but  not  the  Chester  Whites.     It  is  the  ambition  of 
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every  breeder  to  give  the  pigs -a  good  start,  and  by  the  time- they  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old  to  have  them  ready  for  the  shew  ring.  To  know 
just  how  much  feed  to  give  the  sow  to  make  the  pigs  do  their  best  is  one 
of  the  very  fine  arts  of  a  breeder.  The  breeder's  eye  must  be  on  the  pigs 
and  not  liow  much  the  sow  can  eat  if  she  has  a  chance.  All  sows  can  not 
be  fed  alike,  as  some  are  very  heavy  milkers,  while  others  won't  raise  a 
half  litter  on  the  very  best  of  feed.  After  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to 
want  to  eat,  t  fix  them  a  trough  where  they  can  get  to  it,  with  a  mixture 
of  shorts  and  some  new  milk  on  it  1'hey  learn  to  eat  very  quickly.  From 
this  time  on  I  feed  the  sows  the  best  milk  producing  foods  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  flow  ol  milk  as  long  as  possible.  I  never  urean  the  pigs.  I 
let  them  suck  until  the  sow  weans  them,  as  I  only  raise  one  litter  a  year, 
and  have  no  other  use  for  the  sow.  Which  is  much  better,  I  think,  than 
to  take  the  pigs  away  at  six  or  eight  weeks,  which  stunts  them  to  a  great 
extent,  in  order  to  get  another  litter  to  freeze  out  the  following  winter. 

The  next  subject, 


HOW  I  SEl^ECT  A  BROOD  SOW.     WHAT  POINTS  ARE  IMPORTANT, 
was  presented  by  Elmer  E.  Hicks,  through  the  following  paper : 

Mr.  President  and  Brother  Breeders:  The  first  selection  of  breeding 
Is  of  prime  importance.  . 

The  effects  of  mismating  are  always  difficult  to  breed  out  of  a  herd, 
and  the  effect  on  a  beginner  is  such  that  a  mistake  may  completely  dis- 
courage him.    It  is  good  economy  to  make  haste  slowly  at  this  time. 

The  start  should  be  made  with  a  few  animals;  five  sows  would  make 
a  large  enough  herd  for  the  first  year.  They  should  be  good  individuals, 
and  1  think  it  much  better  to  buy  one  high-class  sow  than  five  poor  ones. 
This  would  be  real  economy  and  the  development  of  the  herd  would  prove 
its  value.  I  think  it  well  for  a  beginner  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  an 
old  and  successful  breeder  in  selecting  his  first  sows. 

You  have  often  heard  it  said  **the  boar  is  half  the  herd."  Therefore, 
if  the  boar  is  half  the  herd,  the  sows  certainly  make  up  the  other  half, 
and  their  selection  is  a.  highly  important  matter.  They  may  be  purchased 
already  bred,  to  some  good  boar,  and  quite  an  item  of  expense  he  saved 
the  first  year.  Then  by  the  time  the  sows  have  been  watched  and  studied 
for  a  season  and  each  have  raised  a  litter  of  pigs,  I  am  much  better  pre- 
pared to  select  a-  suitable  male.  I  could  then  get  one  to  use  on  both  sows 
and  their  offspring.  I  would  select  sows  as  near  the  same  age  as  possible, 
which  should  be  about  twelve  months  old.  While  I  have  not  been  able 
to  follow  this  plan  altogether,  I  find  that  I  have  much  better  success  with 
the  yearling  sow.  Individual  characteristics  should  perhaps  be  first 
lookeil  to.  While  hogs  do  not  show  the  strong  differences  of  sex  that  we 
look  for  in  the  cow  or  mare,  sex  characteristics  always  constitute  a  marked' 
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feature  of  a  good  brood  sow.  The  forehead  should  be  broad  between  the 
eyes,  the  throat  clean  and  trhn,  the  neck  moderately  thin  and  the  shoulders 
pmooth  and  deep;  the  back  should  be  well  arched  and  broad,  with  well 
sprung  rib,  and  ample  room,  for  the  vital  organs  should  be  provided  for 
bj'  a  good  width  and  depth  of  chest — a  deep,  capacious  body  from  end  to 
enh.  Depth  of  chest  and  abdomen  are  especially  important  in  a  brood  sow. 
Pinched  chests  and  waists  must  be  avoided.  It  is  generally  advised  tliat 
sows  with  Jiiucli  length  of  body  should  be  selected  for  breeding  purposes. 
While  I  do  not  think  tliere  would  be  any  harm  done  in  selecting  sows 
that  are  especially  long,  but  I  want  some  quality  to  go  with  the  increase 
In  length.  I  wouid  guard  against  the  loose  jointed,  long  coupled  and  slow 
fattening  type,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  herd. 
Many  short-bodied  sows  have  proA'ed  wonderfully  prolific  breeders. 

The  surest  means  by  which  to  select  prolific  sows  is  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  herd  and  cull  out  all  sows  that  do  not  yield  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pigs  annually.  Each  sow  should  have  at  least  twelve  well- 
developed  teats,  thus  providing  proper  nourishment  for  large  litters.  It 
must  be  bourne  in  mind  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  select  sows  tliat 
are  uniform  In  quality  and  constitution.  This  may  be  done  by  any  skillful 
Judge  of  hogs.  But  our  only  basis  for  the  selection  of  animals  uniform 
in  reproductive  powers  and  hereditary  type  is  the  breeding  record  of  their 
sires  and  dams  and  the  standard  of  tlie  herds  from  which  they  come.  A 
broad,  well  developed  i>elvic  cavity  will  generally  insure  a  sow  an  easy 
birth.  This  body  should  stand  on  moderately  short,  straight  legs,  with 
good  strong  bone.  All  hogs,  particularly  breeding  animals,  should  stand 
well  ni)on  the  toes.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  breeds  more  than  others 
for  the  pastenis  to  break  down,  so  that  the  animals  Avalk  on  the  pastern 
bone  mstead  of  the  toes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  ttie  hind 
I)asterns.  It  is  a  weakness  that  imi)airs  the  standard  of  tlie  animal. 
Brood  sow  s  should,  of  ^course,  show  quality,  but  this  should  not  become 
over  refined  and  delicate.  Extremes  of  refinement  lead  to  delicacy  of 
constitution. 

As  a  last,  but  very  important  point,  these  first  sows  should  be  uni- 
form in  t>-pe.  Uniformity  of  type  goes  far  beneath  the  surface.  It  in- 
cludes every  part  of  the  internal  organization;  yet  the  breeder  may  often 
be  disappointed  in  his  results  from  sows  that  he  thought  were  uniform 
in  type.  Whether  the  sows  will  bo  uniform  in  breeding  powers  can  only 
be  determined  detinitely  by  testing  them  in  the  herd,  but  to  select  theni.f  I'oui 
the  herd  or  herds  of  similar  breeding  will  be  a  reasonable  guaranty  of 
good  results.  When  a  sow  has  showni  herself  to  be  a  prolific  breeder,  she 
should  be  retained  as  long  as  her  productive  powers  are  maintained.  Uni- 
formity in  a  herd  is  the  surest  index  of  the  w^orth  of  the  stock  and  the 
skill  of  the  breeder.  A  uniform  lot  of  pigs  will  feed  better,  look  better 
wiien  fattened,  and  command  a  higher  price  on  the  market  than  a  mixed 
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lot.     With  a   bunch .  of  sows  closely  conforming  to  the  same  standard, 
whosG  productive  powers  are  similar,  uniform  pigs  may  be  expected. 

The  election  of  oflieers  resulted  in  the  election  of:  President,  W.  T. 
Farquhar,  Modoc,  Ind. ;  Vice-President,  J.  V.  Weddle,  Franklin,  Ind. ; 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Committee  on  Program — Joe 
Milner,  Thorntowu,  Ind.;  J.  C.  Weddle,  Franklin,  Ind.;  L.  A.  Hinshaw, 
Zionsville,  Ind. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  a.  m.  tomorrow. 


STANDARD  CHESTER  WHITE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  aunur«l  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
English  Hotel,  January  3,  lOOii.  The  attendance  was  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  the  breeders  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 
for  the  coniiug  year.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
L.  A.  Uin&haw.  He  said:  **We  are  here  to  discuss  the  future  of  the 
Standard  Record.  We  have  the  most  complete  form  and  best  system  of 
any  record  in  the  United  States,  and  I  learn  from  oar  Secretary  that 
each  year  new  members  are  joining  us.  I  have  heard  but  few  complaints, 
and  they  are  all  contiued  to  the  fact  tliat  our  last  volume  is  not  out.  Our 
SecTetary  can  undoubtedly  advise  us  regarding  this  matter." 

The  Secretiiry,  W\  II.  Morris,  in  his  report,  said:  **The  Standard 
Record  is  making  progress  every  year,  having  added  several  members  to 
the  nieml)ership  and  have  ai)i)llcations  from  several  others.  The  work  of 
the  oilice  is  such  as  is  appreciated  by  all  recorders,  being  prompt,  reliable 
and  ac<'ommodating ;  looking  after  all  the  interests  of  the  breed  and  breed- 
ers. The  unfortunate  circumstances  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
three  record  volumes  in  progress  of  completion  has  delayed  the  issue  of 
the  volumes.  These  volumes  are  now  nearing  completion,  and  by  August 
will  be  delivered  to  the  members.  If  not  all  of  them,  the  parts  printed 
will  l)e  bound  and  issued,  witli  the  balance  following  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  meantime,  any  c»opies  of  pedigrees  or  other  information  de- 
sired by  members  or  recorders  will  be  furnished  from  the  office." 

The  members  then  took  up  the  matter  of  the  price  for  recording. 
They  stated  that  some  recorders  were  asking  for  a  cheaper  rate  because 
other  associations  made  a  lower  rate.  It  was  dei-ided  that  the  only  way 
to  make  a  cheai)er  rate  was  to  abridge  the  pedigree  form  and  the  work 
of  the  office.  As  these  were  the  two  points  of  superiority  of  the  Standard 
system,  it  was  thought  not  advisable  to  make  any  change,  except  it  be 
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where  a  recorder  has  fifteen  or  twenty-five  i>edigi:pes  to  record  at  one 
time,  he  be  made  a  special  rate,  that  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  value  of  the  Standard  pedigree  form  is  in  presenting  sufficient  infor- 
mation within  itself  to  make  crosses  so  that  reference  to  several  volumes 
is  unnecessary.  Such  a  feature  was  certainly  worth  the  money  charged. 
It  was  decided  to  push  the  Standard  along  the  present  lines,  knowing  that 
its  superior  points  would  draw  to  It  the  bept  class  of  breeders,  which  was 
the  trade  desired.    The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Elmer  E.  Hicks,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  First  Vice-President,  A.  J. 
Foland,  Frankton,  Ind.;  Second  Vice-President,  (i.  W.  Witherall,  Knox- 
vlUe,  111.;  Third  Vice-President,  L.  F.  Reese,  Prescott,  Iowa;  Secretarj- 
and  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Executive  Committee — 
J.  C.  Weddle,  Franklin,  Ind.;  H.  Rauscher,  Aslitoii.  Mo.;  E.  W.  Brown, 
Shelby,  Neb. ;  J.  N.  Messenger.  Murray.  Iowa,  and  F.  U.  Campbell,  Tipton. 
Ind.  State  Vice-Presidents — Indiana,  J.  K.  Milner,  Thomtown;  Illinois, 
A.  M.  Ellsworth,  Grand  Ridge;  Ohio.  M.  L.  Bowersox,  Bradford;  Michi- 
gan, V.  L.  Ramsey,  Morning  Sun;  Wisconsin,  Fred  Tschudy,  Monroe;  Ne- 
braska, E.  W.  Brown,  Shelby;  Oklahoma  territory,  William  Grimes,  King- 
fisher; Kentucky,  T.  J.  Hughes,  Beaver  Lake;  Missouri,  W.  B.  Stapleton, 
Albany;  Iowa,  F.  E.  Wents,  Ogden;  South  Dakota,  Jolin  Olson,  Meek- 
ling;  Canada,  J.  L.  Dunkirk,  Norwich;  Minnesota,  George  M.  Oliver, 
Slayton. 


CENTRAL  P0LAND-<:HINA  RECORD 

ASSOCIATION. 


The  session  of  this  association  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Lloyd  Mugg,  Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  1906,  at  Indianapolis,  Hotel 
English.  The  usual  reports  were  read  and  referred  to  the  committees. 
The  association  then  considered  the  question  of  consolidating  this  asso- 
ciation with  the  Ohio  Poland^Jhina  Record  Company,  and  the  board  of 
directors  presented  an  agreement  signed  by  the  committees  from  the  two 
associations,  giving  the  plans  by  which  consolidation  could  be  effected.  A 
very  large  majority  of  the  members  favored  the  action  taken  by  their 
board,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  association  sliould  meet  witli  the  Ohio 
association  on  January  24,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  complete  the  merger.  On 
motion  the  present  board  of  directors  and  committee  on  consolidation  were 
continued,  and  the  present  officers  were  continued  pending  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  association.  There  being  no  new  business,  the  association 
adjourned,  to  meet  as  above  stated. 
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INDIANA  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  BREEDERS. 


At  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  January  2,  1906,  President  Lloyd  Mugg  called  the 
above-named  association  to  order.  He  said:  "I  have  served  in  some  ca- 
pacity in  several  swine  associations  of  Indiana,  but  1900  was  the  first 
year  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  act  as  President  for  the  Indiana  Poland- 
China  Swine  Breeders.  I  am  proud  to  be  with  you  today,  and  proud  of 
this  great  attendance.  We  have  a  good  program  for  our  meeting,  and  I 
hope  every  one  here  will  take  an  active  part  and  make  this  the  best  meet- 
ing we  ever  had.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  I  counnenced  breeding  pure- 
bred hogs,  and  I  feel  proud  that  1  Pelected  the  Poland  (.liinas.  I  have 
raised  no  other  kind  and  I  never  expect  to.  The  Poland-China  liog  of 
those  days  did  not  look  any  more  like  the  hog  of  today  than  a  jack  rab- 
bit. In  those  early  days  I  hauled  hogs  to  shows  with  our  ox  team,  and 
was  the  only  man  having  Poland-Chinas.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  bee  i 
able  to  do  my  small  part  in  making  the  great  Poland-China  hog  of  today — 
where  years  ago  we  had  elmpeelers;  to  make  hair  grow  where  we  had 
bristles.  Ever>-  breeder  should  work  toward  advancement.  Never  be  sat- 
isfied, but  go, after  improvement.  To  have  success  we  must  have  progress. 
Another  thing  I  wish  to  say  is,  stand  up  for  your  breed  and  see  that  the 
movement  is  upward  and  onward.  We  will  no\f  take  up  the  first  subject 
on  the  program,  "My  Type  of  Poland-China." 

T.  P.  Modlin:  I  attended  a  meeting  of  this  kind  at  which  this  same 
subject  was  brought  up.  A  member  made  the  statement  that  the  Poland- 
China  hog  had  almost  reached  its  ideal.  It  was  about  as  good  a  hog  as 
could  be  made.  Another  member  took  exception  to  this  and  said  the 
Poland-China  hog  had  not  reached  the  limit  by  a  long  ways  and  never 
would  until  that  root  had  been  eliminated.  So  that  you  see,  in  speaking 
of  the  type  we  may  eutertiiin  different  and  pei'uliar  ideas  of  wliat  is  re- 
quired in  a  perfect  hog.  As  to  my  ol)servations,  I  have  some  Tery  good 
hogs  w^hich  persisted  in  rooting  up  very  good  pasture.  I  feel  that  the  per- 
fect type  has  not  been  reached  and  will  not  l)e  for  many  years  to  come. 
As  to  my  type,  I  want  a  male  to  look  masculine,  with  good  l)one,  feet,  and 
size  600  pounds,  in  good  condition.  I  want  dei)th.  length,  heavy  hams  and 
shoulders,  strong  back  with  deep  ribbing.  1  want  the  medium  hog — ^not 
too  small,  and  not  too  large.  I  want  him  well  finished,  with  a  neat  tipped 
ear,  and  a  disposition  which  makes  him  always  ready  for  business ;  active, 
strong  and  energetic.  'I  he  sow  I  want  the  same  in  development  of  points, 
but  longer  in  body  and  deeper  in  ribbing  and  fiank.  Our  great  shows  give 
us  an  idea  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good  hog,  and  I  believe  we  are 
safe  Hi  working  to  that  type. 


[W] 
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Question:  Would  you  consider  the  breeders'  show  hog  the  type  that 
will  make  the  representative  type  tor  the  farmer? 

Modlin:  I  think  that  type  the  proper  type  for  all  purposes.  We 
frequently  hear  farmers  say  we  are  getting  our  hogs  too  short.  But  are 
we?  If  you  will  watch  the  market?  you  will  note  that  the  highest  priced 
hogs  are  the  compact  kino.  I  know  hogs  can  be  bred  too  short.  There  is 
but  one  gauge  to  go  bj^ — that  is  when  the  proportions  are  correct.  One 
hog  can  be  shorter  than  another,  but  if  they  are  rightly  proportioned,  i>oth 
will  be  correct  as  to  form  and  make  up.  A  hog  too  short  or  too. long  to 
feed  out  profitable  is  not  right.    I  believe  the  sho\v  type  is  correct  t>i)e. 

W.  O.  Canaday :  Of  what  benefit  are  our  great  shows — of  what  good 
are  they  to  us  if  the  type  they  proclaim  as  superior  is  not  fit  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  show  xing?  If  you  will  follow  our  show  ring  judg- 
ments you  w^ill  find  that  the  little,  compact  hogs  are  not  winners,  nor  arc 
the  immensely  big  hogs.  But  the  winners  are  the  symmetrical,  well- 
formed  animals,  generally  medium  of  size,  and  they  are  the  kind  which 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable  for  the  farmer. 

Adam  F.  May :  It  may  be  that  Poland-China  breeders  have  been 
working  too  close  to  the  danger  line  in  getting  their  hogs  just  a  little 
too  close.  But  I  will  say  with  farmers  in  our  section  that  this  does  not 
seem  to  make  any  dift'eience.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  larmers 
making  selections  from  my  herd  take  the  blockiest,  fattest  hogs  on  the 
place.  Why  they  do  Ihis  I  can't  say  unless  this  kind  of  pig  looks  the 
prettiest  to  them.  1  believe  the  hogs  winning  prizes  at  our  leading  fairs 
to  be  all  right,  and  the  tj-pe  which  will  be  the  most  profitable  for  all 
to  use. 

John  Gartin:  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said.  Our  best  breeding 
hogs  should  be  our  best  show  hogs.  True,  show  hogs  are  often  over  done 
and  their  usefulness  as  breeding  hogs  destroj^ed,  but  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  feeder  and  not  the  hog.  It  does  not  affect  the  type,  and  I  feel  that 
our  show  type  is  the  best  type. 

Gary  Sunderland :  The  GlKi-pound  type  as  described  by  Mr.  Modlin  is, 
I  think,  the  best  for  both  the  farmer  and  breeder. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wright,  who  had  been  assigned  subject 
three,  "My  Method  of  Preparing  and  OflTering  Poland-Chinas  for  Public 
Sale,"  the  meeting  discusstnl  it  as  follows: 

O.  T.  Dickerson :  I  have  been  a  brei»der  and  feeder  of  hogs  for  forty 
years.  Have  had  exi^erlcnce  in  l)oth  private  and  public  sales.  The  busi- 
ness of  preparing  hogs  for  a  public  sale  is  one  diflfering  from  any  other 
management  of  hogs.  It  presents  a  broader  field,  and  one  nmst  be  very 
careful.  Your  offering  must  not  be  too  fat  nor  can  it  be  too  thin.  The 
entire  offering,  to  bring  the  l)est  prices,  must  average  up  nearly  even  in 
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type,  size  and  co  jdition.  Ttion  nftoi  you  have  this  condition  In  your  liogs, 
all  your  arrangenients  for  tlie  sale  must  be  equally  as  well  managed,  or 
success  will  not  I'ollow,  A  hog  so  fat  as  to  be  considered  pampered,  or  so 
thin  as  to  not  he  in  good  condition,  should  never  be  driven  into  the  sale 
ring.  A«  to  my  methods,  I.  feed  a  variety  of  feed,  and  see  to  it  that  I 
have  them  in  just  the  i)roper  condition. 

Mr.  Avery :  I  Jiave  had  two  fairly  successful  sales.  I  sell  to  both 
farmers  and  breeders.  I  start  ray  pigs  out  pretty  well,  growing  them 
rapidly  on  a  variety  of  feed,  always  keeping  them  in  a  mellow  condition. 
I  use  mostly  corn  and  ojits.  I  always  try  to  keep  them  upon  their  feet. 
1  find  that  the  large,  stretchy  pigs  sell  the  best,  and  that  Is  what  I  try 
to  raise. 

S.  D.  Chere:  I  can't  see  any  differenc*e  in  preparing  hogs  for  pri- 
vate or  public  sale.  Both  the  same  to  me.  I  want  all  the  points  men- 
tioned in  my  hogs  which  ever  way  I  sell  them.  You  can  over  feed  a  hog 
very  easily.  A  feeder  must  know  how  to  avoid  that  condition.  Regarding 
your  mixed  feed,  tankage,  etc..  I  find  that  to  grow  a  hog  to  make  him 
come  right,  you  jnust  feed  corn  and  plenty  of  it.  And  no  matter  what 
system  you  sell  under,  the  fat  hog  sells  the  best  every  time. 

Question:  Do  you  find  the  fat  hog  does  as  well  for  the  purchaser  as 
the  thin  ones? 

S.  D.  Ghere :  That  deiiends  on  how  the  hogs  are  handled.  No  doubt 
lots  of  hogs  are  rulntMi  because  the  purchaser  does  not  know  how  to 
handle  them.  But  that  does  not  justify  us,  who  know  how  to  feed,  In 
starving  our  stock  to  help  the  other  fellow  out. 

A.  Brown:  So  called  over  feed  stuff  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food 
used.  Too  nmch  corn  will  do  it.  You  can  take  two  herds — and  we  have 
seen  it  demonstrated — let  one  in  the  pink  of  condition,  have  them  brought 
out  by  the  best  care  :ind  attention,  and  heavy  feeding.  They  sell  high. 
'I  he  other  herd,  number  two,  is  just  as  good  stock,  but  not  so  much  fat. 
They  sell  well,  not  up  to  the  average  of  number  one.  The  purchaser  of 
the  fat  pigs  have  trouble  with  tliem  and  do  not  make  the  results  that  are 
made  from  herd  number  two.  Condition  is  a  great  factor,  and  that  con- 
dition which  affeits  the  future  usefulness  of  the  animal  is  sure  to  act 
against  future  sales.  A  breeder  selling  at  public  sale  must  keep  In  mind 
the  advancement  and  success  of  hi«  customers,  or  he  will  lose  out. 

The  next  subject  was, 
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WHAT  IS  THE  EFFECT  OF  DIFFERENT  FOODS  ON  THE  QUALITY 

AND  SIZE  OF  THE  BONE? 

By  O.  T.  DIckersou.     He  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Ihe  subj^'t  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me  on  the  program  is:  "What  Is  the  Effei-t  of  Different  Foods  on  tlie 
Quality  and  Size  of  the  Bone?'*  This  topic  surely  is  one  that  has  brought 
forth  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  great  and  vital  questions  pertaining  to 
the  successful  growing  of  swine,  and  the  developing  of  the  bone  and  muscle. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  the  minute  details  of  the  food  problems 
from  a  sclentirtc  standpoint  like  our  experiment  stations  can.  If  I  had 
been  called  on  for  jny  experience  in  handling  foods.  It  wcmUl  have  lieen 
somewhat  different.  My  observations  of  the  different  foods,  i)erhaps  are 
so  different  from  many  breeders  and  feeders  it  would  be  unreasonable 
for  me  to  try  to  give  the  effe<*ts  as  I  see  them  on  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
swine. 

The  king  feed  is  com,  for  swine,  in  its  many  forms.  Tills  is  a  well 
established  fact  King  Com  has  its  place  in  all  feeds  more  or  less,  foi 
all  purposes.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  about  the  handy  feed  and 
the  kind  that  suits  the  careless  feeder  and  breeder  the  best.  The  com 
ration  of  itself  ha?  no  e<|ual,  for  all  purposes.  Yet  com  fed  In  a  judicious 
way  with  other  foods,  such  as  rye,  wheat,  oats,  bran  and  shorts,  proi)erly 
balanced,  makes  jin  ideal  ration  for  swine.  This  ration  gives  protein  In 
sufficient  amounts  to  make  bone  and  muscle.  We  are  all  prone  to  feed 
too  umch  corn,,  because  it  is  easy  to  handle,  costs  little  time  to  throw  out 
enough  corn  to  feed  a  lot  of  hogs  a  whole  day.  This  Is  the  easy  slip  shod 
way  of  raising  hogs.  There  is  too  free  use  of  corn  in  getting  our  hogs 
rejidy  for  the  show  or  sale  ring  which  Is  a  detriment  to  the  hog's  future 
usefulness  as  a  breeder.  It  will  act  as  a  boomerang  to  the  seller  in  time. 
Com  and  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  raix?  and  clover,  make  on«»  ol  the  greatest 
balanced  rations  that  can  be  fed  to  swine.  In  this  combination  of  foods 
you  get  the  fats  and  a  large  i)er  cent  of  protein.  Corn  of  itself  fed  to 
the  brood  sow,  in  close  tiuurters  or  ni  dry  lots  when  In  i)lg.  will  bring 
disastrous  results  at  farrowing  time.  The  results  will  be  small,  uneven 
litter  of  pigs — runts  gjilore.  Then  with  the  same  rations  fed  to  the  dam 
and  pigs  will  only  make  a  bjid  thing  worse  day  by  day :  too  much  fat 
jiroducing  food,  producing  small  bone,  and  small  China  pigs  or  hogs.  There 
is  not  enough  protein  in  the  com  to  make  Imne  and  muscle.  '.  here  is  not 
over  nine  or  ten  i)er  cent,  of  protein  ni  corn.  Without  a  vast  amount  of 
lirotein  in  your  foods,  there  is  a  loss  to  the  breeiler  and  feeiler.  I  can 
call  to  my  mind  not  many  years  back  when  our  hogs  were  kept  on  the 
com  diet  altogether  with  bad  results,  making  financial  loss,  compared 
with  the  up-to-date  methods  of  feeding  and  breeding.  We  as  bree<lers  of 
today  are  reading  and  studying  the  best  methods  for  the  j)roductlon  of  a 
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more  prolific  breed  of  hogs  than  ever  before.  We  can  not  afford  to  say 
that  we  do  not  want  a  better  hog  than  we  have  now. 

There  is  not  a  question  but  that  we  have  our  ideals  in  the  type  of 
swine.  Can  we  Keep  up  this  ideal  tyix*  by  deteriorating?  This  is  the  great 
problem  confronting  the  breeders  of  Poland-China  hogs.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Go  forward?  Move  on  as  we  have  in  the  past,  or  not?  If 
we  expect  to  keep  in  the  front  rank  with  our  ideal  hog  we  must  make  a 
scientific  study  of  the  foods  and  their  effects  on  the  pig  for  bone  and 
muscle  production.  We  study  Mother  Earth,  for  in  her  bosom  is  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  a  man  happy  and  prosperous.  We  have  our  soils 
to  draw  from  for  the  proper  foods  to  make  swine  growing  profitable,  If 
only  for  pork. 

We  as  breeders  have  made  swine  breeding  a  study  from  perhaps 
every  conceivable  point  We  have  been  breeding  for  our  ideal.  I  must 
say  I  have  an  ideal.  Perhaps  1  may  never  live  to  breed  that  kind,  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  one  of  the  essential  things — that  is  to  try  to  breed  a 
hog  that  will  do  the  purchaser  good  and  myself  as  well.  The  food  prob- 
lem I  will  not  confine  myself  to.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  forage  plants 
for  swine.  The  first  thing  when  spring  comes  I  sow  my  oats  and  I'ape, 
for  an  early  .June  feed,  sewing  at)out  the  first  of  April.  Until  the  oats 
and  rape  season  c^mes  on  I  use  clover  and  balanced  rations,  corn,  bran 
and  shorts,  about  eciual  parts.  Then  for  fall  pasture  I  sow  rye,  pasturing 
all  winter,  when  the  weather  conditions  permit.  I  never  feed  an  ounce 
of  the  by-products  of  pork  houses.  It  may  be  high  in  protein,  I  can't  say ; 
but  the  less  foods  the  breeder  buys  and  the  more  he  produces  In  a  suc- 
culent forage  plant,  the  greater  his  profits  are  In  the  end.  We  have  never 
had  any  bad  results  from  the  above  feed  in  producing  the  required  amounts 
of  protein  for  muscle  and  l>one.  The  advantage  of  forage  plants  are 
double  profits  to  the  breeder.  He  gets  a  hog  with  more  bone,  better  feet, 
more  frame,  bettor  coats,  bettor  developed  chests,  wider  ribs.  Ills  dis- 
tended stomach  naturally  has  some  effect  on  the  diaphragm  of  the  I»ok. 
Then  the  exercise  in  grazing  is  a  wonderful  benefit  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  bone.  M>  experience  as  a  breeder  is  that  the  balanced 
ration,  in  connection  with  clover,  rai>e,  oats,  cow  peas  and  soy  beans,  has 
made  a  decided  advancement  in  the  conformation  of  good,  strong  bone 
and  larger  hogs  at  any  given  age. 

The  next  subject  was  number  six,  "What  Is  the  Greatest  Factor  in 
Building  Up  tlie  Popularity  of  a  Hog — ^Advertising,  Performance,  Pedigree 
or  Individuality?    Why?'' 

W.  O.  Canaday:  The  question  is,  "Which  Is  the  Greatest  Factor  in 
Making  a  Hog's  Popularity?"  I  take  It  that  the  committee  making  the 
program  considers  that  the  popularity  of  a  hog  depends  on  ihe  different 
factors  mentioned,  but  some  are  greater  than  others,  and  they  wish  to 
know   which   is   greater.     I   l)elievo   that   of   the   factors   mentioned,   i>ev- 
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formance  is  the  greater.  What  Is  performance?  In  the  light  I  speak  of, 
It  is  the  power  of  the  family  and  individual  to  produce  that  which  is 
good — the  prepotency,  the  hereditary  power  to  produce  the  strong  indi- 
viduality that  wins.  We  talk  of  t>'pe,  of  the  boar  able  to  produce  the  type 
we  all  want  This  performance  must  make  hhn  a  great  sire.  He  produces 
this  type  in  all  litters.  His  produce  goes  out  and  wins,  while  they  in  turn 
stamp  his  individuality  on  their  produce  and  establish  him'  as  a  great  sire 
because  of  his  power.  Why  is  it  that  all  Poland-China  hogs  do  not  breed 
alike?  Because  they  come  from  so  many  families  so  unlike  in  strength 
of  blood,  strength  of  character  and  quality  of  their  performance.  Of  the 
factors  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  building  up  the  popularity  of  a  hog,  I 
would  place  performance  first,  individuality  second,  pedigree  third  and 
advertising  fourth. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

On  account  of  the  long  program  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  differ- 
ent subject^5  it  was  necessary  to  hold  an  evening  session,  which  was  called 
to  order  at  7:15.     Twenty- five  members  were  present. 

The  first  subject,  "How  Can  We  Determine  the  Value  of  a  Young  Hog 
as  a  Breeder?"  was  assigned  to  Wm.  Midkiff,  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  who  said: 

"First  find  a  good  pig  which  suits  you  as  an  individual,  then  see  his 
sire  to  assure  yourself  tliat  lie  is  from  a  good  family,  which  gives  the  pig 
more  chances  for  reproducing  himself.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  look 
upon  (he  dam  also,  necessary  in  all  good  sires  of  any  kind.  I  would  pre- 
fer him  line  bred,  as  you  will  get  better  results  and  insure  his  offspring 
following  the  tyi)e  of  the  family.  'Ihe  pig  should  show  good  vitiility,  be 
broad  between  tlie  eyes  and  very  smooth,  with  vim  and  a  sort  of  get  up 
and  go  about  him." 

Mr.  diaries  Wellington,  Lafayette,  gave  his  second  to  the  Midkiff 
idea,  saying  he  would  especially  have  him  line  bred  and  from  a  good  litter 
where  all  of  the  pigs  were  good  ones  and  not  just  one  "killer"  and  the 
rest  very  common. 

The  subject,  "Is  It  Possible  to  Obtain  Poland-China  Sows  l)y  Selection 
Which  Will  Farrow  and  Successfully  Raise  Ten  Pigs  Each  Litter?"  was 
assigned  Joe  Cunningham,  Peru,  Ind.,  and  was  answered,  "I  am  stumped.*' 

Mr.  Cunningham  says:  "I  can  see  how  you  can  select  and  mate  ani- 
mals so  as  to  get  the  ten  pigs  to  a  litter,  but  when  it  comes  to  sn(»cessfully 
raising  them,  that  is  something  I  can  not  answer.  I  never  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  big  enough  litters,  but  am  sometimes  unfortunate  in  not 
raising  all  of  them.  For  my  part  I  would  sooner  have  eight  pigs  than 
ten  any  day." 
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"What  Should  Wc  I>o  to  Advance  the  Interests  in  Poland-Chinu 
Sales?"  the  last  nubjecr,  O.  'J;  Dickerson,  Spentvr,  Ind.,  answered  in  a  very 
few  words   saying: 

"More  loyalty  to  the  breed  and  among  breeders  will  help  the  matter 
considerably.  Attend  the  sales  as  they  come  off  and  see  that  the  top 
stuff  goes  at  the  proi)er  prices.  Push  along  the  sales  and  work  up  en- 
thusiasm among  the  farmers  and  young  breeders  present." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Joe  Cunnlngnam,  Peru, 
Ind.,  President;  O.  T.  Dickerson,  Spencer,  Ind.,  Vice-President.  W.  H. 
Morris,  Indianaix>]is,  Ind,;  Lloyd  Mugg,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  F.  P.  Modlin, 
New  Castle,  Ind.,  and  W.  O.  Cannday,  Frankton,  Ind.,  were  tRen  elec'ted 
program  committee. 


TENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF  TBB 


Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies' 

Union  of  Indiana, 

Held  at  Indianapolis,  January  4  and  5,  1906. 


OFFICERS. 


Aaron  Jones,  President South  Bend. 

Georffe   V.   Kell,   Vice-President Huntertown. 

H.   L.   Nowlln,   Secretary Lawrenceburg. 

J.  L.  Thomas,  Treasurer Pendleton. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be. known  as  the  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies'  Union  of  Indiana. 

Art.  2.  The  membership  of  this  association  shall  be  composed  of  the 
various  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  organized  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  who,  by  their  directors,  shall  voluntarily  unite-  with  this 
association,  and  pay  to  the  freasurer  the  membership  fee  of  tliree  dol- 
lars and  annual  due^  of  two  dollars. 

Art.  3.  The  voting  membership  shall  be  the  delegates  sent  by  the 
various  comi)anies.  EiU'h  company  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  fo.* 
each  $1,000,000  or  fraction  over  ;iJ500,(KX)  of  insurance  in  force  on  that 
company's  books.  Any  inemlK^r  of  a  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany may  take  part  in  the  animal  meetings,  but  is  not  entitled  to  vote 
unless  a  duly  authorized  delegate. 

Art.  4,  The  otticers  of  this  assocMation  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Swretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one 
year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Art  5.  The  fee  for  meml)ership  In  this  association  shall  be  $.3  and 
the  annual  dues  shall  be  ^2. 

Art  G.  The  obje<t  of  this  association  shall  be  to  gather  informatio:) 
relative  to  mutual  Insurance,  to  promote  the  Interests  of  mutual  insur- 
ance companies,  by  formulating  the  l»est  forins  of  applications,  policies 
and  adjustment   blanks  for  the  settlement  of  losses,  best  forms  of  lxx)k 
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keeping  aud  befet  method  of  coliectiug  assessments,  and  by  mutual  com- 
parison of  news  aud  experiences  advance  tlie  interests  of  insurance;  to 
issue  iinnutU  circular  letters,  to  lessen  the  number  of  fires  by  advising  pre- 
cautionary measures,  aud  tlius  lessen  the  cost  of  insurance- 
Art.  7.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  agricultural  rooms  in 
the  State  House  on  Thursday  and  Friday  following  the  first  Monday  In 
January  of  each  year  commencing  at  10  a.  m. 

PBOVIB/ON   FOR  AMLNDINO. 

Art.  8.  This  constitution  can  be  extended  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  this  company  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  pro- 
vided a  written  notice  of  such  tnteution  shall  have  been  given  at  a  pre- 
vious annual  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 
Article  1. 

Section  1.  The  oflicers  of  this  association  shall  be  elected  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  by  ballot,  a  majority  of  all  the  ballots  cast  being  necessary  for 
an  election. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  perform  the  work  re- 
quired of  them  by  the  annual  meeting  at  such  compensation  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  annual  meeting. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THK 


Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies' 

Union  of  Indiana. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  4,  190G. 

"i  he  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  12,  State 
House,  Thursday,  January  4,  President  Aaron  Jones  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  Governor  J.  Frank  Hanly  would  ad- 
dress the  convention,  and  appointed  as  a  committee  to  escort  him  to  the 
hall,  Dr.  Joseph  JSanders,  William  Watlington  and  William  Brady. 

Governor  Hanly :  I  only  have  time  for  a  word  of  greeting.  I  can  not 
well  let  the  opportunity  pass,  however,  without  congratulating  you  upon 
the  success  with  which  you  have  solved  the  problem  of  safe  insurance  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  That  is  a  problem  well  worth 
your  while.  The  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  of  the  State  are 
furnishing  to  Indiana  farmers  safe  insurance  at  a  minimum  cost,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  men  who  conceived  and  managed  and  conducted 
those  Institutions.  Up<jn  your  success  I  congratulate  you.  It  is  a  si)ecial 
gratification  iu  these  days  to  know  that  you  have  accomplished  so  much, 
for  the  great  insurance  companies  of  the  country,  especially  those  that 
have  been  writing  life  insurance,  have  been  so  unmindful  of  the  interests 
of  the  policy  holders  that  they  liave  speculated,  and  even  peculated,  in 
funds  that  ought  to  have  been  as  sacred  as  the  memories  of  wife  and 
children.  You  are  furnishing  an  example  to  men  who  have  styled  them- 
selves financiers.  You  have  not  squandered  the  money  of  the  policy  hold- 
ers ;  you  have  kei)t  expenses  at  the  minimum ;  you  have  given  honest  ad- 
ministration for  the  benefit  of  those  who  hold  your  policies,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  uix)n  that  fact. 

The  problem  of  Insurance,  both  fire  and  life,  is  indeed  a  great  one  and 
one  calculated  to  tax  the  best  thought  and  intellect  of  the  country.  There 
may  l)e  many  diff(»rences  among  men  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  good 
insuran(»e  at  minimufti  rates  and  as  to  methods  and  manner  of  administra- 
tion; but  there  is  one  fundamental  principle  running  as  basic  element 
through  every  plan  and  every  Institution  that  is  worthy  of  the  confidence 
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of  the  people,  upon  which  we  may  all  agree,  and  that  Is  there  must  be 
scrupulous  and  unswerving  honesty  in  the  administration  of  every  such 
institution.  (Applause.)  That  is  a  basic  principle  that  must  be  found 
in  them  all.  It  is  as  old  as  the  great  God's  commandment,  ''Thou  Shalt 
Not  Steal,"  and  ought  to  be  equally  and  religiously  observed. 

I  said  I  was  only  to  give  you  a  word  of  greeting.  The  first  thing  1 
know  I  shall  be  betrayed  Into  making  a  speech,  and  I  promised  both  the 
committee  and  myself  I  would  not  do  that.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  privi- 
lege of  saying  a  word  of  commendation  to  you,  and  of  making  this  appe&l 
to  you  and  to  all  men  that  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country — and 
they  include  the  Insurance  companies — must  be  administered  upon  honest 
Imes.  Permanent  success  can  not  be  had  In  any  other  way.  It  Is  essential 
that  all  should  understand  tliat  fact.  Too  many  of  us  have  grown  careless 
of  that  great  fundamental  principle  in  the  administration  of  high  trusts 
that  come  to  our  hands.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  an  awakened  public 
conscience  Is  bringing  men  dally  to  a  new  appreciation  of  public  obligation. 

There  Is  much  said  about  the  amendment  of  laws  and  the  enactment 
of  new  legislation  along  these  lines.  That  may  be  necessary,  but  more  im- 
portant than  the  amendment  of  present  laws  or  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  Is  an  aroused  public  conscience.  Public  opinion  In  this  country, 
after  all,  controls,  and  when  public  opinion  Is  right  and  Is  keenly  alive 
It  win  do  more  to  correct  such  errors  than  any  other  infiuence.  Out  of 
the  exposures  In  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  much  good  will  come.  But 
even  if  there  is  no  change  in  any  law  the  great  insurance  companies  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  influence  and  power  of  public  opinion,  will 
not  dare  do  In  another  lifetime  what  they  have  done  in  the  last  ten  years 
with  your  money  and  mine.  After  all,  the  real,  effective  appeal  is  the 
appeal  that  is  made  to  the  public  conscience  and  to  the  thought  of  men. 
What  I  have  been  able  to  do  In  that  line  I  h^ve  gladly.  What  I  can  do 
In  that  line  during  the  next  three  years  will  be  gladly  done,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  so  greatly  serve  the  people  of  the  state  In  any  other  way  as 
I  can  along  these  lines. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  am  obliged  to  bid  you  good  morning. 

President  Jones. — On  behalf  of  the  association  we  thank  you  very 
earnestly  for  your  words  of  wisdom  and  your  kind  expressions  towards 
our  organization. 

■ 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend. — As  the  years  come  and  go  we  add 
to  our  experiences,  we  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  and  should  be  better 
able  when  we  come  together  In  our  annual  meetings  to  advise  each  other 
and  to  receive  new  inspiration  and  give  better  service  to  our  people  at 
home.  As  the  Governor  said,  our  organization  furnishes  to  the  farmers 
of  the  state  the  cheapest  possible  insurance  as  well  as  the  best  possible 
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insurance  at  a  minimum  rate.  This  «ni  only  be  done,  as  lie  justly  re- 
marked, through  honest  administration  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  companies.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  much  wisdom  must 
he  displayed  in  arriving  at  a  jirhiciple  of  eiiuity  and  justice  as  between 
different  policy  holders  and  different  relations  between  the  different  policy 
holders  of  the  various  coinpanies.  Onr  annual  gatherings  will  aid  us  in 
learning  what  has  been  the  practice  and  what  has  Xyeen  the  result  in 
reaching  this  uniformity  of  justice  between  man  and  man.  That  is  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  our  organization.  Another  of  the  objec'ts  of 
this  organization  is  to  unify  or  centralize.  If  you  wish  to  so  term  It,  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  of  the  counto'  vvho  have  i)roi>erty  to  be  protected, 
upon  legislative  enactments  that  they  may  get  Justice  and  fairness  for 
the  farmers  of  Indiana. 

We  all  know  very  well  that  under  the  present  management  of  the 
stock  companies  they  are  dictatorial,  that  they  are  absolutely  in  a  trust. 
In  all  our  large  cities  single  individuals  tix  the  rates.  No  matter  how 
many  companies  may  be  doing  business  In  a  large  city  one  person  fixes 
the  rate  and  we  have  to  abide  by  It.  This  may  be  right ;  it  may  be  wrong. 
I  have  been  taught  that  comi)etition  Is  healthy  in  public  trade  and  good 
for  public  affairs,  and  hence  am  not  favorable  to  this  method  of  doing 
business.  We  farmers  of  the  state  are  .vitally  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  various  cities  of 
this  state.  Whatever  may  be  the  (»ost  of  that  Insurance  to  the  man  that 
is  transacting  a  commercial  business  in  these  cities,  his  patrons  In  the 
end  have  to  pay  thes<»  bills.  So  it  is  with  our  manufacturers  and  with 
every  commercial  transaction.  'T  he  charge  Is  ur)on  the  goods  they  sell,  and 
the  purchaser  or  consumer  of  those  goods  has  to  pay  the  bill.  Hence,  I 
say  you  are  vitally  interested,  not  only  In  the  protection  of  your  own 
property,  but  in  seeing  that  ail  other  property  within  the  state  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  Insurance  at  as  near  cost  as  may  be.    ^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  of  the  amount  of  money  collected  in  this 
state  by  foreign  insurance  companies,  only  about  thirty-three  per  cent, 
of  It  ever  comes  back  into  the  state  in  payment  of  losses.  This  Is  a  very 
serious  drainage  of  the  money  of  your  state.  This  amounts  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  and  for  a  series  of  years  it  very  materially  crip- 
ples the  financial  interests  of  the  state,  and  takes  away  money  that  would 
otherwise  be  a  part  of  the  tax  duplicates  and  help  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  state. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  no  concern  In  this,  but  we  have, 
and  we  are  not  traveling  outside  of  the  province  of  this  t'nlon  when  we 
undertake  to  say  to  our  legislature,  "Ciive  the  citizens  of  the  various  towns 
and  cities  of  our  state  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  cheapest  form  of  Insur- 
ance and  thus  emancipate  themselves  frojn  the  exce^^sive  rates  charged  by 
these  stock  companies."  Not  only  that,  but  It  materially  affects  the  rental 
value  of  property  on  account  of  the  high  insurance  rate  paid.    We  believe 
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fairness  and  justice  cau  be  reached  better  imdor  the  old  system  of  com- 
l)etitlve  prices,  rather  than  under  the  systems  of  combines  we  have  in  our 
state.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  and  well  and  proper  for  the  committee 
hereafcPr  to  be  appointed — the  Conuulttee  on  Legislation — to  plve  expre«- 
kIou  to  the  fientinients  of  this  body  to  the  iwople,  and  we  should  also  bring 
It  be; ore  the  memliers  of  the  locislature  to  be  elected  to  serve  us  next 
winter  In  the  legislature  of  the  state.  I  believe  now  is  the  proper  and 
the  timely  time  to  commence  to  work  on  prospective  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  Inform  them  of  what  will  be  required  of  tliem  along  the  Insur- 
ance Ime  next  wniter. 

We  are  vitally  interested  In  the  enormous  salaries  being  paid  presi- 
dents and  officers  of  tire  insurance  companies  many  of  these  presidents 
giving  their  names  to  the  compauiew  and  spending  their  time  in  Europe. 
All  of  these  excessive  salaries,  wherever  they  may  l)e  found,  whether  be- 
ing paid  to  railroad  presidents  or  life  insurjuice  presidents,  even  if  you 
never  have  a  policy  in  such  comjiaules,  are  of  vital  Interest  to  you;  and 
you  should  all  use  your  Inliuence  to  see  that  a  fair  and  just  comi)ensatlon 
is  paid  them,  not  exorbitant  salaries.  Fairness,  justice,  e<iulty  and  right 
must  prevail  In  all  the  groat  moneyed  Institutions  of  our  country,  because 
In  a  great  country  like  ours  we  are  so  united  it  all  affects  us,  and  It 
finally  drift**  back  uix>n  the  farmer  of  the  country  and  the  laborer  to  pay 
the  bill  for  all  of  It 

The  farmers  re[>i*esentiag  the  great  Institutions  of  mutual  Insurance 
In  Indiana  are  represented  l)y  .vou  men,  and  you  have  come  here  to  legls 
late  for  them.  Let  your  mriuence  go  otit  to  help  build  up  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  In  the  state  so  as  to  correct  the  evils  that  exist  and  that  are 
affecting  the  Interests  of  the  American  ix»ople.  This  does  not  touch  uiwn 
political  problems,  but  ui)*in  the  great  economic  problems  that  should  ever 
be  divorct»d  from  partisan  politics. 

We  must  learn  to  conduct  our  business  In  the  most  economic  way  In 
the  cloaresi:  nranner.  In  such  manner.  If  you  please,  that  every  pollcj'  hold 
er  cau  fully  understand  what  Is  done  and  why,  that  simple  justice  may 
be  meled  out  to  every  i)olicy  holder.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  perhai>s 
we  ha^"e  to  confront,  one  of  the  greatest  services  we  can  render  to  each 
other.  Is  to  find  out  how  we  can  minimize  the  number  of  firths,  how  we  can 
educate  the  ownei-s  of  proi^erty  or  the  tenants  who  may  be  In  charge  of 
It,  as  to  give  that  careful  foresight  and  oversight  and  management  of  the 
larm  property  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount.  We  must  cnnisidet  liow  we  can  protect  our  [property  from  the 
element  of  destruction  of  tornadoes  and  wind  storms.  Bear  in  mind  this, 
that  however  well  a  man  has  his  property  Insured,  If  It  Is  worth  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  is  insared  for  thnt  amount  and  the  owner  is  reimbursed 
for  Its  loss,  the  state  at  large  and  the  world  has  lost  five  thousand  dollars 
of  valuable  property  that  should  not  have  been  lost  if  it  could  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  care  and  foresight. 
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A  great  many  new  devices  are  coming  into  use  on  the  farm.  There 
is  th'3  engine  for  motive  poAver,  tlie  gasoline  engines,  and  the  various 
forms  of  motive  iK>wer  that  propel  machinery  today  In  the  management 
of  the  fann.  So  far  as  may  be  a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  by 
the  various  companies  of  the  state  in  relation  to  these  matters  that  will 
educate  the  public  in  the  proper  care  that  should  be  taken  In  all  these 
matters  for  the  protection  of  projierty.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  use  of  gasoline  has  been  so  pronounced  as  it  is  today.  It  Is 
used  in  lighting  farm  homes,  in  the  various  forms  of  motive  power,  and 
is  put  to  many  other  uses.  There  is  in  process  of  development  a  new 
light  that  may  be  used  that  is  much  safer  for  the  American  farmer  to  use 
than  gasolnie,  and  a  much  cheaper  light  than  the  gas  and  electric  lights 
of  our  cities.  I  refer  to  denaturalized  alcohol  which  can  not  be  used  as 
a  beverage.  It  can  only  be  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  for  lighting 
purposes. and  motive  power.  A  finer  light  can  be  produced  by  this  alcohol 
than  can  be  produceil  by  electricity.  Its  cost  is  oul^  about  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  electricity.  This  alcohol  is  made  from  the  product  of  your  farms. 
However  the  United  States  government  has  placed  a  revenue  of  $2.08  a 
gallon  on  this  alcohol,  which  entirely  eliminates  it  from  the  uses  to  which 
It  might  be  employed. 

I  think  your  representatives,  not  of  your  farmers'  insurnnf*-,  but  of 
the  firmers  back  of  it,  ought  to  say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
''Remove  this  burden  tliat  is  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  fanners 
and  emancipate  thom  so  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  oils  can  not  con- 
tinue to  take  advantiige  of  them.""  It  is  right  that  this  tax  should  be  re- 
moved. 

You  see  Uiere  are  many  questions  that  come  to  us  that  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  existence  of  the  farmers'  union.  I  know  that  in  some 
localities  in  the  state  there  are  men  who  can  not  see  that  the  money  that 
is  spent  in  sending  representatives  here  Is  not  wasted;  that  It  would  be 
better  to  snve  the  money  that  is  used  in  sending  delegates  here.  That 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  can  do  without  insurance  at  all. 
If  we  do  not  have  f.res  it  will  h3  all  right,  but  we  take  our  own  chances. 
By  uniting  and  looking  after  the  laws  passed  in  the  state  and  by  the 
national  gtA-ernuient  we  will  bene  It  ourselves.  If  we  can  bring  into  gen- 
eral use  this  denaturalized  alcohol  for  lighting  our  homes  many  fires  will 
i>e  prevented  and  lives  saved,  because  it  is  not  as  explosive  as  alcohol ; 
it  mixes  with  water,  and  if  it  hapi}ens  to  catch  fire  it  can  be  extinguished 
with  water.  1  am  of  the  oi>lnion  that  if  we  can  change  the  lighting  of  our 
honips  and  thus  dispense  largely  with  the  use  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
we  can  save  the  farmers  of  the  state  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  lighcing,  heating  avd  cooking,  we  will  be  doing  a  good  thing  for 
our  constituency  and  the  people  we  represent.  I  believe  it  will  tell  in 
the  insurance  companies  and  in  your  'assessments  in  the  years  to  come.    I 
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believe  tills  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  our  Union  should  take  a  full 
hand. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees.: 

On  Credentials,  "W.  R.  Cloro,  C.  G.  Hunter,  H.  L.  Nowlin. 
Auditing,  R.  A.  Kirkman,  A.  L.  Helm,  I.  M.  Miller. 

President  Jones — As  there  is  nothing  on  the  program  except  enroll- 
ment of  members,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Thomas  speak  to  us.  He  has  had 
more  to  do  with  organizing  this  union  than  any  man  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Thomas — The  President  has  given  me  more  credit  than  perhaps 
i  am  entitled  to.  With  Governor  Mount  I  helped  send  out  the  first  invi- 
tatiouE  to  attend  a  meeting  to  organize  the  mutual  Insurance  companies 
of  th'^  state  into  a  union.  It  is  well  known  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 
I  think  since  we  have  had  tliis  state  association  our  laws  in  regard  to  in- 
surance have  improved.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  In  having  quite  a 
number  of  memluTS  from  the  county  organization  in  the  legislature.  They 
have  assisted  us  in  watching  legislation.  We  have  received  letters  from 
them  stating  that  there  were  certain  bills  before  the  legislature  we  would 
have  to  \\atch.    We  did  watch  them,  and  we  prevented  hostile  legislation. 

I  wish  we  could  know  exactly  what  this  form  of  mutual  insurance 
has  saved  to  the  state.  In  Madison  county  I  know  the  saving  has  been 
Immeu^e,  and  other  county  organizations  have  been  even  more  successful 
thnn  ours.  We  have  not  only  saved  money,  but  we  have  learned  business 
habit  1 ;  we  have  become  acquainted  with  our  public  officials  and  with  each 
other.  Since  our  organization  we  have  not  had  a  Governor  of  this  state 
who  was  not  heartily  with  us,  and  they  haNe  always  come  in  and  addressed 
our  u  eetiugs,  as  did  our  uolile  Governor  today. 

I  hope  the  union  will  continue  to  grow.  I  would  like  to  see  our  laws 
amended  so  that  business  men  in  cities  and  towns  could  organize  such 
companies  and  get  the  l)enefit  of  cheap  insurance  rates  such  as  we  have. 
I  love  the  principle  of  co-operation  such  as  has  been  practiced  by  our  county 
organizations,  and  would  like  to  see  every  branch  of  business  represented 
in  a  nmtua!  company.  While  I  am  too  old  to  receive  any  benefit  from  life 
insurance  associations,  I  would  be  glad  if  that  could  be  accomplished 
also  in  that  line,  also  for  those  who  are  young. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bray — I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been  saved  in  the 
state,  but  this  year  Hamilton  county  has  been  saved  over  $7,000.  The  in- 
surance we  are  carrying  in  our  mutual  company  in  that  county  would 
cost  over  $7,000  more  if  carried  in  other  companies. 

Mr.  Kelsey — Our  insurance  this  year  has  cost  us  thirteen  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars.    We  have  written  approximately  $700,000.     The  rate 
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the  old  line  coiupanies  would  charge  us  on  that  would  be  forty-six  to 
forty-seven  cents  on  the  kind  of  property  we  carry.  I*reviou8  to  this  year 
we  had  in  force  $4,600,000  of  insurance.  What  is  the  saving?  The  average 
rate  per  hundred  dollars  since  we  have  l)eeu  running — twenty-eight  years 
— has  lx)en  a  fraction  less  than  twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for 
each  year. 

President  Jones — ^The  saving  to  the  policy  holders  on  the  new  busi- 
ness mentioned  by  the  speaker  is  $14,170.  The  cost  in  the  old  line  com- 
panies would  have  bet»n  $20,1  iJO.  'l^lie  actual  cost  of  the  insurance  to  the 
farmers  on  that  business  is  the  difference  between  those  figures.  I  made 
a  careful  computation  of  the  saving  to  our  company  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  it  has  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $125,000.  That  is  one  com- 
pany in  one  county,  the  county  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Kirkman — ^l^'he  saving  to  Madison  county  for  the  past  year  has 
been  fifteen  tliousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  saved  to  the 
people  not  insured  in  our  company.  I  estimate  that  they  have  been  bene- 
fitted to  the  amount  of  S10,000  by  our  company,  because  the  old  line  com- 
panies have  been  comi)elled  to  make  a  rate  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  less 
thAB  ttav  would  if  tliey  did  not  h.ive  to  butt  up  against  our  company. 


W.  R.  Clore — ^The  use  of  gasoline  iK>wer  has  l)een  mentioned. 
That  is  ocia  of  tlie  things  we  are  puzzled  alxmt.  Often  a  member  comes 
to  me  aad  sap^  '^I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  gasoline  engine  in  my 
bam.  \Vl|«t  Witt  tlje  company  say';"  'j  here  is  nothing  in  our  by-laws  that 
will  prevent  ft;  It  is  shnpiy  optional  with  tlie  board  of  directors.  1  would 
like  to  have  the  experience  of  some  of  those  present. 

Mr.  Bray,  Hamilton  Countj' — How  many  of  the  mutual  insurance 
companies  of  the  state  «v«9  iiave  to  pay  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  bui'ning 
of  a  building  on  accouiil  gff  a  gasoline  engine?  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  loss,  and  yet  a  great  inaay  gasoline  engines  are  in  use  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Clore— I  don't  think  the  modern  gasoline  engines  are  as  dan- 
gerour^  as  gasoline  stoves. 

Mr.  Kirkman — We  have  never  had  a  loss  in  our  county,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, from  gasoline  engines  or  gasoline  stoves.  We  do  not  want  people 
to  use  gasoline  engines  in  their  barns.  We  reconnnend  that  both  the  en- 
gines and  the  storage  tanks  be  kept  in  buildings  away  from  the  bam. 

Mr.  Charles  Breck — I  suggest  that  at  our  next  annual  meeting  the 
secretiiy  of  each  comjiany  give  the  average  assessment  from  the  time  the 
^•ouiiJiny  has  bet^n  in  existence,  make  that  a  part  of  the  reiwrt  of  the  sec- 
retary and  have  the  whole  taiug  printed  in  the  annual  report. 

Dr.  Saunders — Is  it  true  tliat  a  company  with  one  million  of  insur- 
ance has  losses  that  are  smaller  in  comparison  than  a  company  with 
double  that  amcnnt  of  insurance? 
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Mr.  Searee — The  experience  of  our  eonipaiiy  has  not  been  that  the 
assessments  are  lessened  with  the  growth  of  the  company.  Our  assess- 
ments have  not  been  lessened  since  we  grew  from  two  millions  to  four 
millions.  We  have  observed  that  very  closely,  because  w^e  at  first  sup- 
posed that  with  a  heavier  amount  of  risks  our  assessments  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Kelsey — Seven  or  eight  years  ago  we  made  a  special  effort  to 
in',Tease  the  amount  of  cur  insnrau(?e.  As  a  result  we  took  in  risks  we 
should  not  have  taken,  and  of  course  our  assessments  were  soon  increased. 
About  four  years  ago  we  began  to  eliminate  undesirable  risks,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  decreased  the  losses  so  materially  that  It  is  remarked 
lUl  over  that  i>art  of  the  country.  We  are  carrying  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lions of  insurance  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  and  a  fraction  cents  per  hundred 
dollar^.  We  do  this  by  using  business  methods  in  writing  insurance.  Our 
system  is  just  as  complete  In  itself  as  the  method  of  a  bank.  Every  con- 
dition must  be  met  absolutely  or  the  risk  is  turned  down.  We  have  been 
doing  that  for  four  years,  and  the  records  convince  me  beyond  a  doubt 
that  if  the  risks  are  properly  scrutinized  you  can  Increase  your  insurance 
and  decrease  your  exiiense  account. 

Mr.  Kirkman  — If  the  increased  business  is  as  carefully  scrutinized 
as  tho  first  business  1  do  not  see  how  the  assessments  can  increase.  The 
more  insurance  there  is  written  the  stronger  the  company  if  the  new  risks 
are  of  the  right  kind.  I  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  an  increased 
amount  of  insurance  would  increase  the  c*ost  of  the  company.  The  bigger 
the  bundle  of  sticks  the  haider  to  break  it. 

Mr.  Bray — I  should  like  some  information  in  regard  to  the  per  cent, 
of  lightning  losses  as  compared  with  fire  losses.  In  our  county  nearly  half 
the  losses  are  occasioned  by  lighting. 

President  Jones — The  numl)er  of  losses  is  much  greater  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  but  the  amount  of  these  losses  is  much  smaller 
than  the  losses  hy  fire. 

Mr.  Joshua  Strange — ^The  alcohol  problem  is  a  hobby  of  mine;  I  have 
been  laboring  along  that  line  for  some  time.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  have  the  revenue  removed  so  it  can  be  brought  into 
general  use.  Every  farmer  In  this  country  wants  it.  One-third  of  a  cent 
an  hour  witli  twenty-iive  cent  alcohol  will  give  you  a  thirty  candle  power 
light  with  a  JJi2.5()  plant.  If  you  use  this  for  heating  you  will  not  need 
flues  in  your  houses,  because  It  furnishes  complete  combustion.  There  is 
no  odor  and  no  smokt*.  The  alcohol  is  only  inflammable  as  other  sub- 
stances are,  and  it  can  be  put  out  with  water  if  it  gets  on  fire.  The  alco- 
hol cjin  Ik;  manufactured  from  the  waste  product  of  tlie  farm,  potatoes,  de- 
fecti\t'  corn  and  everything  that  has  starch  and  sugar  in  it.    Denaturalized 
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alcohol  is  a  poison.  It  can  be  mnmifactnred  for  about  eiglit  cents  a  gal- 
lon, and  it  is  not  good  for  the  fanner  alone;  it  Is  also  good  for  the  town 
people.  Do  you  knoAV  who  we  have  to  fight  to  get  this?  The  Standard 
OH  trust  and  the  coal  barons  of  this  country,  because  before  you  will  put 
a  dirty  flue  stove  in  your  house  you  will  put  in  a  clean  alcohol  stove.  This 
will  warm  your  houses,  cook  your  food,  nni  your  engines  and  light  your 
homes.  We  need,  every  one  of  us,  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
see  that  our  congressraon  do  not  back  down  on  this  proposition.  See  that 
thoy  all  support  the  bill  to  take  the  revenue  off  this  alcohol. 

Adjournment. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 :30  p.  m.,  President  Jones  in  the 
chair. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  thirty-eight  delegates  present, 
iepre>?eutin.j;  twoity-seven  companies. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  George  V.  Kell,  Vice-President, 
who  was  on  the  program  to  read  a  paper  on  "I^aws  Under  Which  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  are  Organized,"  would  not  be  present,  and  that 
subject  would  be  passed  over. 

» 

President  Jones — Are  you  all  satisfied  that  your  companies  are  living 
up  to  the  laws  of  the  state? 

Mr.  Kirkman — I  think  possibly  there  are  some  laws  some  companies 
are  not  exactly  living  up  to.  r  believe  that  every  farmers'  mutual  insur- 
ance company  ought  to  have  a  right  io  insure  churches  and  school  houses. 
I  think  we  should  also  have  better  laws  regarding  cyclone  and  tornado 
insurance.  The  law  now  limits  us  to  a  few  counties.  We  should  be  per- 
mitted to  organize  a  state  tornado  insurance  company. 


NEEDED  LAWS  FOR  THK   BENEFIT  OF   MUTUAL  INSURANCE   IN 

INDIANA. 


By  Charles  Breck,  Linton,  Indiana. 


Mr.  President  and  Delegates — ^There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago 
when  mutaal  insurance  was  an  experiment;  when  it  was  well  for  the 
state  to  be  somewhat  cautious  in  delegating  authority  to  the  farmers  to 
organize  and  operate  insurance  among  themselves. 

But  mutual  Insurance  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  reality. 
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It  has  already  beeu  demoiistratecl  that  the  farming  class  of  people  are 
fully  able  to  do  business  for  themselves;  that  mutual  co-operation  is  the 
best  insurance  there  is. 

It  is  the  best  because  it  is  the  safest.  Every  dollar  of  prpperty  owned 
by  the  policy  holder  is  a  guarantee  that  stands  back  of  the  company,  as- 
suring its  p.-itrons  that  their  losses,  if  any,  will  be  fully  paid. 

It  is  the  besst  because  it  is  the  cheai)est  and  most  economical.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  mutual  companies  are  saving  their  patrons  at  least  50 
per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  insurance. 

It  is  tlie  best  because  we  are  paying  only  actual  losses  instead  of  pay- 
ing large  ])remiums  to  stock  companies  of  which  50  or  tJO  per  cent,  are 
used  for  si)eculation  and  never  come  back  to  their  patrons. 

Tlien  if  miutual  insurance  is  the  l>est,  safest  and  cheapest,  we  think 
It  time  for  the  legislative  department  of  the  state  of  Indiana  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  subject  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  oTf  their  consideration. 

We  believe  In  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  "Equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none." 

We  ask  for  no  special  law  granting  us  special  privileges  over  old  line 
insurance  companies.    We  simply  want  a  fair  and  equal  chance  with  th^m. 

Any  stock  company  can  come  into  the  state  of  Indiana,  organize  any 
kind  of  companj ,  write  all  classes  of  insurance,  charge  an  exorbitant  rate 
without  violating  anj'  state  law. 

We  believe  that  our  laws  should  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  mutual 
companies  to  write  all  classes  of  insurance  from  dwellings  to  mercantile 
risks. 

Wc  know  of  no  good  I'eason  why  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  write 
town  and  city  risks.  Business  men  like  cheap  insurance  as  well  as  farm- 
ers ajid  when  tliey  be^^me  interested  in  this  matter  there  would  be  a  co- 
operation, thereby  benefiting  both  the  business  man  and  the  farmer. 

We  think  also  that  mutual  companies  should  be  permitted  to  insure 
all  public  buildings,  yuch  ns  churches,  school  houses  and  country'  store 
buildin:;s.  Many  of  our  church  houses  are  standing  with.out  any  protec- 
tion whatever  because  of  the  extraordinary  high  rates  charged  by  stock 
companies. 

Again,  I  think  that  mutual  companies  are  not  allowed  to  insure 
against  wind  and  cyclones  in  this  state.  W'e  favor  a  law  granting  that 
privilege. 

There  are  many  i)eople  in  Greene  county,  as  well  as  in  other  counties, 
who  want  cyclone  |)olicies,  but  rather  than  divide  their  insurance  between 
two  companies,  they  have  gone  into  stock  companies,  consequently  we 
lost  them. 

Some  time  ago  some  of  the  aeents  representing  old  line  companies 
doing  business  in  our  county  proposed  to  accompany  our  agent  and  write 
cyclone  risks,  but  when  we  learned  their  rates  we  found  that  they  wanted 
from  GO  to  70  per  cent,  more  for  a  cyclone  policy  than  our  patrons  were 
paying  for  a  fire  and  lightning  policy. 
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-  In  cx)ncIuslon  we  suggeBt  that  a  legislative  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  l*resitleiit  before  the  close  of  tills  convention  to  confer  with  the 
members  of  the  next  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  laying  before  them 
the  imiK>rtance  of  muiual  insurance  and  the  need  of  legislation  along 
that  line. 

I  presume  there  are  others  here  who  have  suggestions  to  offer  on  this 
question,    if  so  we  sliail  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Clore — I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  one  statement  the  gentle- 
man made.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  any  stock  company  could  come 
into  Indiana  and  write  insurance.  While  I  am  not  versed  as  to  the  exact 
iaw,  I  think  a  conpany  has  to  take  out  a  license  in  this  state  before  it  can 
write  insurance. 

I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  insure  churches 
ond  s'chool  houses.  I  think  chuivhes  and  school  houses  should  have  a 
distinct  insurance  comjiany  of  their  own.  1  think  if  we  could  organize  a 
church  mutual  lire  insurance  company  that  class  of  property  could  get 
cheaper  insurance  even  than  the  farmers  do. 

Dr.  Saunders — I  believe  every  mutual  insurance  company  in  the 
state  cught  to  be  compelled  to  make  a  report  to  the  auditor  of  state  every 
year.  I  believe  such  a  report  would  strengthen  our  companies,  and  then 
we  could  %9t  the  names  ot  all  the  comiianles  doing  business  in  the  state. 
I  have  often  tried  to  find  out  the  number  of  mutuals  in  the  state,  but  have 
never  Ikhmi  able  to  do  so.  We  do  not  know  how  many  companies  there  are 
or  where  they  are  located.  If  they  were  compelled  to  report  we  would 
at  least  have  access  to  their  reports  and  m<»thods  of  work. 

Mr.  Ileagey — I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  in  some  respects 
but  I  don't  think  the  farmers'  nmtuals  ought  to  try  to  take  in  everything. 
Let  the  merchants  start  mutual  companies  of  their  own.  As  for  school 
houses,  I  don't  think  tliey  are  on  an  e<niality  with  farm  property.  They 
are  not  such  good  risks  as  farm  proi>erty.  The  Methodist  cJiurch  has  a 
mutual  company  that  insures  all  its  church  property.  It  Is  very  cheap 
insurance  and  the  rates  are  getting  lower  all  the  Xlme.  The  church  of 
which  I  am  a  member  is  insured  in  this  church  company  and  every  year 
the  rates  are  growing  Jess,  'l^he  company  works  on  the  nmtual  principle. 
I  think  each  interest  ought  to  look  after  its  owti  proi)erty. 

Mr.  Bre<'k — I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  in  the  paper  I  read 
that  tlie  farmers  should  branch  out  and  tak<»  in  all  this  class  of  Insurance. 
My  idea  ^^•a.s  that  each  class  should  have  a  right  to  organize  its  own  in- 
surance company.  I  think  town  and  city  i)eople  should  be  allowed  to  or- 
ganize mutual   insurance  c*ompanies  and   do   their  own  business  if  they 
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wished  to.     I  think  the  farmers'  insurance  eoniimuies,  however,  should  be 
allowed  to  take  In  property-  in  small  towns. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson — I  do  not  tliink  farmers*  mutual  insurance  companies 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  intx)rporated  towns.  The  school  houses  and 
churches,  however,  belong  to  the  niral  people,  and  to  organize  special 
companies  to  take  care  of  them  would  be  a  great  burden  on  these  people. 
I  think  the  farmers'  companies  should  l)e  allowed  to  insure  them. 


SHALL   WE    HAVE   A    STATE    MUTUAL    INST  RAXCE   COMPANY    IN 

INDIANA? 


By  Dr.  Joseph  Saunders.  Anderson. 


This  is  a  question  that  without  any  resen-e  or  hesitancy  I  shall  an- 
swer In  the  affirmative.  It  is  a  question  that  i>resents  itself  to  me  so 
forcibly  as  requiring  immediate  action  that  it  will  admit  of  but  little  con- 
troversy or  argument  By  gradual  growth,  and  by  the  prosperous  condi- 
tions and  achievements  of  the  county  mutuals  of  our  state,  the  time  has 
come,  and  In  my  judgment  the  conditions  are  rii)e,  for  the  successful  or- 
ganization of  a  state  mutual  company. 

In  viewing  the  vast  field  relative  to  th'e  growth  of  mutual  insurance 
in  the  United  States  for  the  last  few  years,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  successful  future,  I  see  nothing  that  v^^ould  be  presented 
as  an  argument  or  a  hmderance  to  a  state  organization  at  this  time.  The 
question  of  needed  legislation  in  behalf  of  mutiml  Insurance  interests  has 
for  many  years  been  agitated  by  this  Mutual  Insurance  Companies'  l^nlon. 
The  long  felt  want  and  the  right  to  extend  our  territorj'  beyond  that  of 
from  one  to  two  or  three  counties  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  th*  pathway  of  progress  to  nmtual  Insurance  in  our  state.  We  have 
presented  the  argument  and  we  have  contended  for  legislation  along  these 
lines  in  a  way  that  would  indicate  that  tills  obstacle  alone  was  the  one 
thing  in  particular  that  stood  in  the  way  of  further  progress.  We  have 
given  the  impression  and  cstabllslied  the  fact  that  we  have  been  ready  to 
extend  our  field  beyond  its  present  limit  and  that  we  have  not  done  so 
only  by  reason  of  the  deficient  laws  or  the  absence  of  laws  that  would 
grant  us  this  privilege.  If  we  have  been  sincere  in  our  statements  and 
requep-ts,  and  if  the  argument  advanced  along  this  line  has  been  based 
upon  the  best  judgment  of  the  actual  needs  regarding  our  interests,  then 
we  should  now  prove  our  sincerity  by  accepting  the  omwrtunlty  granted 
us.  As  mutual  men  and  as  earnest  advocates  of  the  principle  of  this 
brotherly  co-operation  we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  promote 
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the  cause  with  the  open  door  before  us.  The  conditions  are  now  so 
ohauKed,  and  the  tables  so  turned  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  we 
would  if  we  <x)uld,  but  we  must  act  or  some  other  company  outside  of  our 
state  equally  interested  in  nmtual  insurance  will  invade  the  field  and 
divide  opportunities  with  us.  Let  us  apiin  ask  ourselves  the  question  un- 
der consideration,  "Shall  we  have  a  state  mutual  insurance  company  in 
Indiana?"  Let  us  emphasize  the  word  "we"  and  so  act  that  if  others  come 
we  shall  be  the  first  ax  the  field.  It  occurs  to  me  that  nothing  would 
sound  niore  fitting  or  more  appro] )riate  and  bespeak  more  for  the  interest 
we  have  and  the  pride  we  should  jnanifest  toward  oui  state  that  we  pre- 
sent to  all  of  the  states  the  name  of  the  Indiana  State  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  However,  state  pride  is  not  the  only  argument  or  incentive 
favoring  a  state  organization.  Reasons  with  much  more  worth  and  power 
can  l)e  presented,  and  tlie  value  and  import  much  better  realized  and  ap- 
preciated when  the  accomplished  facts  and  results  achieved  through  such 
an  organization  are  made  manifest  through  its  actual  existence. 

No  man  makes  a  jicood  soldier  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
for  which  he  rights.  He  must  be  loyal  to  a  principle,  and  he  must  be  in 
love  witli  that  principle  In  order  to  l)e  loyal.  The  bond  of  brotherly  love 
of  mutual  co-operation  is  a  tie  that  binds  the  human  mind  and  heart  much 
closer  than  the  selfishness  of  our  being  Is  aAvare.  Wlien  we  are  tested 
along  this  line  our  selfish  natures  yield  and  we  surrender  ourselves  to^ 
these  better  influences  .ukd  re(»ogni'/.e  the  needs  of  an  unfortunate  brother 
in  distress.  The  mutual  principle  that  teaches  us  "to  bear  each  other's 
burdens"  forcibly  conies  to  the  relief.  This  sentiment  or  principle  we  rec- 
ognize as  the  basic  foundation  of  mutual  insurance.  We  love  it,  and  our 
love  for  it  makes  us  loyai  to  the  caus*%  and  for  this  we  become  valiant 
and  olflcieiit  soldiers.  Arm*^  thus  with  these  essentials,  we  as  mutual  in- 
surance men  are  fully  equipped  for  the  proposed  undertaking  of  extending 
the  field  of  mutual  insurance  to  its  fullest  possibilities. 

Without  any  means  of  knowing  the  nunil)er  of  mutual  companies  do- 
ing business  in  the  state.  I  will  naturally  suppose  that  there  are  some 
counties  that  have  no  organization  at  all.  If  this  he  true  mutual  Insur- 
ance is  unknown  to  tlieni  in  a  practical  sense.     Other  counties  may  have 

* 

two  or  more  companies,  and  some  companies  may  cover  the  territory  of 
from  one  to  three  counties.  Many  of  these  (X)mpanie8  are  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy and  not  of  suHlcient  strengtli  to  assume  lai'ge  risks. 

In  any  of  the  above  conditions  a  state  company  would  be  of  great 
Rervir*e  and  benefit,  ♦»spe<*ially  so  in  sharing  with  the  large  risks  whidi 
otherwise  would  be  in  part  or  wholly  given  to  stock  companies.  By  the 
aid,  too,  of  the  county  mutuals  the  state  company  could  soon  be  placed  on 
a  substantial  footing,  as  each  county  company  would  have  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  excessive  risks  to  contribute  to  the  state  company,  to  the 
benefit  of  each.  This  state  c'ompauy  should  also  include  cyclones  along 
with  fire  and  li^litning  risks,  as  our  county  companies  very  frequently  lose 
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applications  from  ttie  fact  tliat  we  can  not  insure  against  stonns.  The  ap- 
plicant w}ll  insure  with  a  company  tliat  can  and  will  take  the  risk  against 
any  of  these  elements.  Tliis  spea]»  ill  of  our  mutual  organizations.  It 
does  not  only  detract  from  us  by  the  loss  of  an  occasional  application,  but 
it  signifies  a  weakness  or  a  deficiency  in  the  nmtual  plan.  In  this  case 
It  will  be  far  better  for  the  mutual  insurance  interests  that  we  refuse  to 
take  such  risks  had  we  the  power  gi'antod  us  than  to  refuse  them  for  the 
reason  tliat  we  have  not  the  power.  In  the  first  instance  Ave  can  acknowl- 
edge the  power,  but,  and  from  cause,  rejei-t  the  i)rivilege.  In  the  second 
instance  wo  may  desire  the  risk  but  must  acknowlcdgo  our  inability  for 
the  want  of  p\>wer.  This  will  indicate  our  weakness  and  in  part  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  those  companies  to  whom  this  power  is  granted. 
So  tlien  I  would  recommend  that  this  state  company  should  be  vested  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  ui)on  stock  companies.  The  oppo- 
sition that  is  usually  brought  to  bear  against  us  is  in  most  part  directed 
against  the  principle  of  mutuality'  or  co-oi)eration  in  some  form.  The  ad- 
ditional strength  of  a  state  company  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  county  comi>anies,  as  whatever  adds  force  to  the  i)rinciple  upon  which 
we  r«?st  adds  force  and  power  to  everj-  other  element  or  motive  of  our 
structure  and  in  this  the  local  organizations  will  be  benefited.  The  war- 
fare waged  by  tlie  stock  companies,  so  far  as  our  county  companies  are 
concerned,  will  in  good  part  cease  or  will  l>e  transferred  to  the  stronger, 
that  of  the  state,  w^hlch  will  make  the  fight  thq  more  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  reinforced  to  a  degree  that  makes  us  more  able 
to  resist  these  attacks.  Some  may  argue  that  a  state  company  will  detract 
from  our  liX'al  companies  and  draw  from  them  to  an  extent  to  weaken 
them.  My  belief  is  to  the  contrary;  as  the  local  companies  have  it  all  to 
gain  and  nothing  whatever  to  lose,  and  that  which  they  are  already  losing 
by  not  having  the  full  opiK)rtunities  would  he  gained  by  the  state  organi- 
j-ation. 

It  Is  an  absurd  idea  to  advance  that  mutual  insurance  or  any  other 
principle  or  truth  can  lose  in  weight  or  forct*  by  an  advancement  in  growth 
or  power.  As  president  of  the  Madison  County  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany i  would  l>e  the  last  man  to  advocate  a  move  that  would  in  the  least 
parti».Mlar  jeopardize  or  injure  its  interests  or  growth.  I  think  our  com- 
pany IS  one  among  the  substantial  ones  of  the  state,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  organization  of  a  state  company  would  cnly  strengthen  and  con- 
finn  liie  conhdence  we  already  have  in  mutual  insurance,  and  instead  of 
detra<:tiug  from  us  would  greatly  odd  to  our  welfare.  I  will  therefore 
submit  the  proposition  without  any  further  connneut,  as  it  does  not  occur 
to  my  mind  that  we  ne«?d  argmiKMit  to  l)e  convinced  of  the  utility  and  prac- 
ticability of  such  an  organization.  The  only  question  to  be  decided  by  us 
should  be  the  one  asked  In  tlie  subjcvt  under  discmssion,  "Shall  we  have  a 
State  Mutual  Insurance  Company  V"    1  answer  yes. 
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I*resident  Jones — The  purpose  Dr.  Saunders  has  in  mind  is  to  allow 
the  present  companies  to  stand  as  tliey  are  without  disturbance,  l^eeplug 
up  our  Union  here  and  then  determining  whether  or  not  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  state  company  orpinized,  so  that  when  our  small  companies  have 
risks  offered  greater  than  they  can  carry  we  can  transfer  them  to  the 
state  company.  He  insists  it  would  not  injure  our  local  companies,  bul 
we  could  transfer  to  the  state  company  risks  >▼#  now  have  to  aUow  to  go 
to  the  stociv  companies.  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  councy  cMapauies  to 
take  loo  large  risks.  We  can  only  take  part  of  some  risks  and  divide 
with  the  stock  companies. 

Dr.  Saunders — I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  organize  a  company. 
When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  paper  I  took  it  for  granted  we  had  tbut 
power  and  privilege.  If  we  are  not  permitted  to  organize  a  company  teoe 
some  of  us  might  go  over  to  Illinois,  organize  a  company  there  and  then 
ask  for  i)ermission  to  come  into  the  state.  If  we  haven't  the  power  we 
ought  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Strange — The  opinion  given  by  the  Attorney-General  is  that  the 
acts  of  the  late  legislature  make  no  change  in  regard  to  state  farmers* 
insurance  companies.  The  Attorney-General  holds  there  is  no  law  un4er 
whicli  such  a  company  can  lie  organized. 

Dr.  Saunders :  I  would  suggest  that  the  liCgislative  Committee  make 
it  a  si>e<'ial  i>oini  to  see  tiiat  we  have  a  law  enacted  under  which  we  can 
extend  our  teniloiy  and  organize  a  state  company.  This  should  include 
cyclone  insurance  and  every  tiling  else. 


UELAi'ION  OF  THE  FAHMEUS'  MUTUAL  INSUUAXCE  COMPANIES' 
UNION  OF  INDIANA  AND  THE  LOCAL  COMPANIES. 


By  W.  R.  Pierce,  Remington. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Union  of  the  State  of  Indiana — While  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  to  occupy 
this  place  on  the  program,  yet  I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  great  pleaisure  to 
me  to  come  as  a  reiiresentative  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  the  counties  of  Benton,  Jasi>er  and  White.  Had  I  spent  as  much 
time  in  trying  to  prepare  something  for  this  occasion  as  I  did  to  find  an 
excuse,  I  might  have  had  something  more  worthy  of  your  consideration, 
but  a  i)oor  attempt  is  l)etter  than  a  ijoor  excuse.  What  I  say  may  be 
largely  the  ideas  of  others,  yet  I  ask  you  to  take  them  home  with  you 
and  bind  them  into  better  and  more  mature  thoughts  at  your  leisure. 

When  the  colonies  that  settled  the  Atlantic  from  the  St.  Johns  to  the 
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St.  Marys  formed  a  union  they  formed  a  power  greater  than  themselves. 
But  when  the  mutuals  formed  a  union,  as  I  understand  it,  they  made  it 
advisory,  Instructive  and  protective. 

Prior  to  the  year  188J  there  were  very  few  farmers'  umtual  Insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  some  of  tliem  were 
doing  business  on  tlie  partnership  plan  and  were  a  law  unto  themselves. 
But  these  little  pieces  of  co-operative  insurance  leaven,  planted  In  n  few 
farming  communities,  soon  expanded  so  as  to  grow  a  public  sentiment  in 
this  kind  of  iusuram?e  that  culminated  in  the  passage  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  the  law  of  1881.  So  nearly  or  quite  all  farmers'  mu- 
tual insurance  companies  that  have  been  organized  since  the  enactment 
of  the  law  of  '81  do  business  under  Its  provisions.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  companies  organized  and  went  into  business  In  different  parts 
of  tlie  state,  each  one  isolated  from  the  other  mmiy  miles,  and  no  central 
organization  to  go  for  advice,  instructions  or  protection.  Hence  e^ich 
company  conducted  their  business  along  lines  thought  out  by  themselves, 
consequently  many  mistakes  were  made  and  had  to  be  met  and  overcome 
often  at  quite  a  cost  to  the  members.  Consequent^'  all  tlie  mistakes  and 
difficulties  that  were  encountered  by  these  pioneer  companies — they  mad.* 
a  success  of  farmers*  nmtual  Insurance — giving  their  members  such  a  low 
and  safe  rate  as  to  cause  thousands  of  farmers  to  abandon  old  line  com- 
I>anles  and  Join  with  their  neighbors  in  mutual  protection  against  loss 
by  fire  or  lightning.  This  movement  of  the  fanners  soon  grew  to  such 
proiwrtions  as  to  alarm  the  old  line  companies  and  they  began  to  exert 
greater  activity.  About  this  time  in  our  history  the  people  of  Indiana 
elected  a  farmer,  who  was  president  of  a  farmers'  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany. Governor  of  the  state,  and  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  he 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  insurance. 

This  created  quite  a  stire  among  both  the  old  line  and  the  mutual 
companies.  A  c»all  was  scMit  out  and  delegates  from  several  companies 
met  In  Indianai)olis  about  the  year  '0<;  and  formed  this  organization. 

This  brings  us  to  our  subje<'t,  what  relation  does  the  Farmers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies'  Union  of  Indiana  have  to  the  local  companies.  The 
union  vras  boni  of  necessity,  and  soon  l)egan  to  show  its  power  by  ad- 
vising, instructing  and  protecting  the  local  companies — hence  it  bears  this 
relation — when  the  members  of  the  union  meet  and  compare  their  experi- 
ence, they  find  that  there  are  some  things  that  are  for  the  general  good 
and  applicable  to  all  comiianles.  The  union  has  advised  that  the  local  com- 
panies advise  their  members  to  rod  their  buildings  and  put  ground  wires 
on  their  wire  fences.  Consequently  tliousands  of  dollars  we  believe  are 
saved  tlie  farmers  by  this  advice — about  one-third  of  our  losses  on  live 
stock.     I  might  mention  other  advice,  but  let  this  suffice. 

When  delegates  to  the  union  are  assigned  subje<*ts  to  speak  or  write 
on  they  speak  from  experience  or  their  viewix>int,  and  are  able  to  advance 
ideas  that  may  be  new  and  needful  to  other  companies.    In  this  way  tlie 
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delegates  leiirn  from  each  otlier  of  the  very  best  way  of  conducting  mu- 
tual insurance  iu  this  state,  and  are  nhle,  when  they  return  home,  to 
eliminate  many  objectionable  features  from  their  way  of  doing  business. 
In  this  way  the  local  companies  are  gradually  approaching  a  uniform  way 
of  doing  business.  In  all  such  instances  tlie  union  becomes  instructiva 
to  the  local  companies  and  of  very  much  benefit  to  them. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  and  last  proposition,  that  the  union  bears 
tlie  relation  of  jirotection  to  the  locals.  It  might  be  an  easy  matter  to 
legislate  the  mutual  out  of  existence.  Our  senior  very  wisely  appointed  a 
conmilttee,  known  as  the  Legislative  Connnlttee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
watch,  detect  and  defeat  any  legislation  that  is  detrimental  to  tlie  Interest 
of  the  local  companies.  This  they  have  done,  and  on  one  occasion  saved 
the  life  of  our  cherished  enterprise.  This  committee  f\oes  for  the  locals 
what  they  could  not  do  for  themselves.  I  am  delighted  that  we  will  have 
the  pleasure  to  hear  a  report  from  this  committee. 

Therefore  we  would  gladly  ad\ise  and  r(»conunend  all  farmers'  mu- 
tual Insurance  companies  doing  business  In  the  state  to  join  the  imlon 
and  receive  tlie  benefits  of  Its  advice,  instruction  and  protection. 

Dr.  Saunders — I  think  tills  union  Is  a  great  source  of  help  to  mutual 
Insurance.  This  union  presents  a  good,  solid  front  and  shows  we  are  wide- 
awake and  are  a  power  whether  we  are  considered  so  by  old  line  com- 
panies or  not  The  more  we  engage  in  this  Itlnd  of  work  and  the  stronger 
we  make  this  union  the  stronger  we  will  make  mutual  Insurance  in  gen- 
eral and  the  stronger  we  will  make  our  own  companies. 

Mr.  Kirkman— I  think  we  should  l>e  very  careful  about  changing  laws. 
This  mutual  insurance  business  has  al)out  outgrown  its  babyhood  and  Is 
now  wearing  pants.  If  we  ask  something  of  the  legislature  we  think  is 
for  our  own  interests  we  should  be  careful  how  we  frame  such  requests. 
Our  legislators  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mutual  Insurance 
people  are  men  that  will  not  ask  for  things  unless  they  are  for  the  l)enefit 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  think  we  need  a  law  permitting  us  to  or- 
ganize a  state  cyclone  company.  Outside  of  that  I  don*t  see  that  we  need 
anything  very  great  in  the  way  of  changes.  We  are  now  tied  down  to  a 
few  counties  in  organizing  tornado  insurance  companies,  and  It  Is  hard 
to  ger  enough  men  together  to  organize  them. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  C'ommittee  on  Resolutions:  W. 
A.  Kelsey,  T.  L.  Hale  and  G.  W.  Sct^arce. 

Mr.  Kelsej' — I  am  very  much  in  neeil  of  Information.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  many  insurance  ''onipanies  represented  here  prohibit  incu- 
bators in  insured  buildings? 

President  Jones — We  do.     We  never  i)ermlt  them  in  cellars. 
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Mr,  Kelsey — Just  one.  How  many  permit  them  in  insured  buildings? 
Eighteen  companies.  That  gives  me  the  information  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  for  two  or  three  years. 

There  is  another  item  of  information  I  want.  How  many  companies 
represented  here  permit  the  use  of  gasoline  engines  in  insured  buildings? 

(Twenty -one  members  arose.) 

How  many  prohibit  them? 

(Two  members  arose.) 

Mr.  Breck — I  would  like  to  know  the  rule  of  the  companies  in  re- 
gard to  paying  for  insured  proixjrty  stored  in  uninsured  buildings.  One 
of  our  members  had  some  baled  hay  stored  in  an  uninsured  building. 
Lightning  struck  the  building  and  both  the  hay  and  the  building  were  de- 
stroyed. The  board  decided  not  to  \my  for  the  hay  l)ecause  It  was  In  an 
uninsured  building.    I  contended  that  was  not  right. 

Mr.  Kirkman — We  had  a  case  something  like  that,  and  when  the 
case  reached  me  I  said  we  would  have  to  pay  the  loss.  This  hay  was 
burned  in  a  bam  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  one  where  the  member  lived ;  it 
was  on  a  farm  he  was  Avorking.  We  pay  for  property  burned  In  an  unin- 
sured building,  and  we  pay.  for  a  building  If  the  propertj'  In  it  is  not  in- 
sured. 

Mr.  Heim — If  tliat  hay  had  been  stiicked  out  In  the  field,  Avould  you 
have  paid  for  it  it*  it  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning? 

Mr.  Breck — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heim — I  don*t  see  how  you  got  out  of  paying  for  it.  I  am  sure 
our  company  would  have  felt  obliged  to  pay  such  a  loss. 

Mr.  Duhne — Our  application  says,  *'Barn  or  hay  herein  or  in  stacks." 
That  undoubtedly  means  In  barns  that  are  Insured. 

Mr.  Kirkman — What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  the  renter  who  has 
hay  stored  in  a  barn  belonging  to  someobdy  else?  Would  you  Insure  the 
hay? 

Mr.  Duhne — We  would,  but  we  would  state  on  the  back  of  the  policy 
that  it  was  rented  proi>erty. 

President  Jones — The  peculiar  form  of  their  application  and  the  policy 
governing  It  Is  that  they  Intend  not  to  cover  the  hay  on  the  farm,  but  the 
hay  ill  that  building.  1  apprehend  that  the  partj'  who  had  the  hay  burned 
could  not  recover  for  the  hay  burned,  but  in  my  company  or  yours  they 
could.  I  thluk  when  they  limit  It  to  a  particular  barn  it  would  have  to  be 
in  the  Insured  building. 

Mr.  Clore — Our  form  says,  "hay  In  buildings  or  in  stacks." 
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President  Jones — That  covers  the  entire  case.  It  does  not  have  to 
he  in  insured  buildings. 

President  Jones — I  am  to  meet  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  Washington  next  weelt,  and  I  want  to.  carry  the  expression  of  this  or- 
ganization there  c»n  the  question  spoken  of  this  morning,  tlie  revenue  on 
denaturalized  alcohol.  I  think  we  should  get  that  legislation  through  so 
that  we  may  liave  cheaper  and  better  light  on  our  farms. 

We  have  decided  to  select  a  J^gislatiA'e  CX)mmittee,  and  I  think  we 
shall  begin  to  look  after  the  matter  of  legislation  before  we  put  men  in 
the  legislature.    We  ought  to  begin  at  once  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Helm — How  many  of  the  compimies  represented  here  write  short 
term  inbur-anct>  on  grahi  and  similar  products': 
CA  majority  of  tlie  members  present  arose.) 
How  many  of  you  are  working  under  a  perpetual  charter? 

President  Jones — All  that  are  working  under  the  statutes  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Kelsey — I  believe  a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  for  mak- 
ing reiwrts.  X  think  a  nnin  should  be  able,  from  reading  these  reiwrts, 
to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  any  question  reported  on.  I  guarantee 
it  will  surprise  you  to  know  what  it  h:ft?  cost  the  different  members  of  these 
companies  to  carry  the  business  for  a  year.  1  move  that  a  committee  of 
three  Ik?  appointed  by  the  chair  lo  look  after  this  matter,  prepare  the  blanks 
to  l)e  sent  out,  etc. 

The  motion  was  se<-onded  and  carried. 

The  chair  api)ointed  as  such  committee  Mr.  Kelsey,  G.  W.  Sawdon  and 
Secretary  Xowlin. 

I*resident  Jones — I  want  one  line  in  there  to  show  the  average  c*ost 
ever  since  the  coinpany  has  been  organized,  including  the  expense  account 
and  '(»sscs.  I  would  like  to  ha\e  the  expense  account  kept  separate  from 
the  (N>sl  of  the  losses. 

Mr.  Scearce — We  have  more  trouble  determining  when  losses  (K*cur 
than  with  nny thing  else.  esi»eclally  in  1ossc»k  of  stock.  We  have  employed 
veterinarians  and  had  them  make  post  mortem  examinations.  Cut  in  a 
great  man.v  cases  we  can  not  eliminate  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  loss 
was  cau^oll  by  electricity  or  n^t.  In  a  case  where  the  element  of  doubi: 
can  not  be  eliminated  ought  we  divide  with  the  insured?  If  we  can  not 
tell  and  the  insured  can  not  teil  whether  an  animal  worth  one  hundred 
dollars  was  killed  by  electricity  or  not,  shcmld  we  divide  with  the  insurcni 
;ind  i>ay  him  tifty  dollars? 

President  Jones — If  you  should  go  into  court  and  he  should  make  out 
his  case  you  would  have  tc  pay  the  full  amount.  If  not,  you  would  not 
lijive  to  pay  any  tiling. 
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Mr.  McClung — I  have  had  some  Experience  as  an  adjuster  and  never 
found  much  trouble  In  detcnnluing  whether  or  not  an  animal  was  killed 
by.  li^htnins:.  If  it  is  iiilled  b>  lightning  you  will  find  along  the  spine 
that  it  is  bloodsliot.     It  lias  exactly  (he  appearance  of  blaclsleg. 

President  Jones — If  you  remove  the  sic  in  j'ou  will  recognize  where  the 
lightning  took  effect  every  time. 

Mr.  Kirl&man — Last  spring  I  ran  against  a  hard  proposition.  A  calf 
was  killed  under  an  apple  tree  in  an  orchard.  We  could  not  find  a  trace 
of  lightning  about  the  tree,  but  we  skinned  the  animal  and  found  the 
marks  of  the  lightning  along  the  spine. 

President  Jones — ^That  is  an  Invariable  test.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take 3f  you  skin  the  animal. 

Dr.  Saunders — It  does  not  relieve  the  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
of  the  stock  if  a  compromise  is  effected.  1  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  com- 
promise. If  the  company  owes  it  all  it  should  all  be  paid;  if  the  com- 
l>aAy  does  not  owe  It  all  then  nothing  sliould  be  paid.  It  Ls  not  a  good 
recouunendalion  for  the  company  to  compromise. 

Adjounmient. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  UNDERWOOD. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — In  this  address  I 
wish  to  state  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  static  electricity  so  far  as 
they  are  related  to  atmospheric  elec^tricity  and  to  show  their  application 
to  a  system  of  lightning  (conductors  for  the  protection  of  buildings  from 
lightning,  and  esi)eclally  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  method  of  applying 
these  principles  in  the  system  of  conduc*tors  manufactured  l)y  the  Munson 
Lightning  Conductor  Company  of  Indianai>olis. 

I  shall  introduce  this  demonstration  by  a  statement  of  conditions  un- 
der which  the  subject  of  electricity  became  known.  Five  hundred  years 
before  (Christ  a  Greek  philosopher  named  Thales  chanced  to  be  working 
with  a  mineral  called  anil)er.  You  understand  the  use  of  amber  nowadays, 
or  at  least  those  of  you  who  smoke  pii)es  do.  This  philosopher  in  rubbing 
amber  noticed  that  afterwards  it  had  the  proi)erty  of  attracting  small  ar- 
ticles, pie(*efi  of  thread,  wool  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  Greek  word 
for  amber  is  "electror."  That  is  the  way  it  gets  its  name.  There  was 
nothing  new  discovered  about  eU-^»tricity  from  that  time  on  for  ^nturjes. 
In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  any  additional  knowledge  of  it  until  modern 
times.  Then  knowledge  of  it  grew  slowly.  It  was  found  that  other  things 
beside  amber  would  give  tlie  same  results,  such  as  glass  and  sealing  wax, 
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dry  wood,  rubber  and  others.    I  will  show  you  some  of  the  properties  of 
electricity. 

Inside  of  this  electroscope  you  can  see  two  small  gold  leaves.  If  I 
place  this  rod,  which  is  charged  with  electricity,  on  the  ball  of  the  elec- 
troscope,  the  leaves  diverge  and  remain  so.  'ihen  if  I  touch  the  knob  on 
top  ot*  the  jar  with  my  hand  they  collapse.  The  human  body  is  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  and  the  charge  passes  through  my  l)ody  to  the  earth. 
Another  way  to  generate  a  charge  of  electricity  is  to  hold  the  electrified 
rod  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  electroscope  which  will  become  charged  and 
the  charge  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  electrified  body  Is  held  in  the 
vicinity.    When  I  talie  the  charged  rod  away  the  leaves  will  collapse. 

The  explanation  of  this  mode  of  electrification  was  announced  by 
Farraday  several  years  ago.  When  a  body  becomes  electrified,  the  ether 
which  Is  In  the  liody  and  in  the  air  surrounding  the  body  is  thrown  in  a 
state  of  strain.  When  I  say  **ether"  I  dp  not  mean  the  ether  the  dentist 
will  give  you.  There  Is  a  klud  of  matter  which  exists  between  all  mole- 
cules of  all  matter  In  a  much  more  finely  divided  form  than  any  matter 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  has  no  weight ;  It  Is  not  tangible ;  it  has  the 
properties  of  l)otli  solid  and  liquid  and  i)ervades  all  matter.  This  table 
seems  to  be  made  of  solid  matter.  It  is  made  up  of  small  particles  not 
connected  with  each  otiier.  The  spaces  around  these  particles  are  occupied 
by  ether.  When  a  body  Is  electrified  the  ether  Is  thrown  In  a  state  of 
strain.  When  you  wind  up  a  clock  you  store  up  energy  by  winding  the 
spring.  The  ether  is  thrown  Into  a  sttite  which  is  similar  as  far  as  its  re- 
sults go,  It  is  in  a  state  of  strain.  The  molecules  are  made  to  take  new 
I)ositions.  conse<iuently  they  possess  energy.  Anything  which  comes  Into 
space  which  is  affected  around  this  electrified  rod  Is  likewise  thrown  Into 
a  state  of  strain  which  constitutes  the  electrification.  If  the  electrified  rod 
Is  brought  near  a  pltli  ball  the  pith  ball  will  be  attracted  or  rei)elled.  When 
the  rod  Is  taken  so  far  away  that  the  electroscoi)e  Is  not  wUhln  the  elec- 
trical field  there  is  no  manifestation  ol  electricity  In  It.  But  the  charge 
In  the  electroscope  can  be  made  iK^'manent  by  touching  the  ball  with  the 
finger.  I  have  now  charged  It  by  induction.  This  is  what  we  call  in- 
ducted electricltj'.  tJie  production  of  a  charge  of  electricity  by  another 
charged  bodj^  by  simply  bringing  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  It.  A  charge 
of  elfH*triclty  has  the  property  of  inducing  two  charges  In  the  other  body, 
one  similar  to  the  one  the  charging  body  has  and  one  opposite  to  It.  'Ihere 
«re  two  kinds  of  electricity,  a  positive  and  a  negative.  A  iwsltlve  charge 
will  induce  a  negative  charge  and  also  a  iwsitive  charge  In  the  electro- 
scoi)e.  By  rubbing  the  rod  wltli  a  piece  of  cat's  fur  a  negative  charge 
of  electricity  is  produced.  The  contact  of  any  two  unlike  substanc*es  will 
I)roduce  a  charge  of  electricity.  By  induction  a  positive  charge  Is  Induced 
on  the  knob  and  a  negative  charge  Is  induced  In  the  gold  leaves  In  the 
eiectroscoi)e.  The  positive  charge  Is  unlike  the  negative  and  Is  attracted 
to  It.     Unlike  charges  get  as  close  together  as  they  possibly  can,  while 
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the  like  chargee  get  as  far  apart  as  possible.  That  is  what  we  call  elec- 
trification by  tuduction.  It  illustrates  how  the  earth  or  any  object  on  the 
earth  can  be  electrified  by  a  cloud  hanging  over  it  while  it  is  charged. 
There  are  home  peculiar  things  about  the  induced  charge.  The  charge 
which  is  induced  in  tliat  electroscope  from  this  rod  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  charge  which  induces  It.  If  you  have  two  reservoirs  of  water,  one 
higher  than  the  other,  and  connect  the  two  with  a  tube,  what  will  follow? 
The  water  from  the  higher  will  tfow  into  the  lower  reservoir ;  how  long? 
Until  the  lower  is  at  the  same  level  as  tlie  higher.  Heat  will  flow  from 
a  body  of  high  temperature  to  a  body  of  low  temperature  until  their  heat 
levels  are  tlie  same.  That  is  what  electricity  does;  it  flows  from  a  point 
of  high  iK}tentiui  to  a  i)oint  of  low  potential. 

If  two  conductors  are  charged,  one  with  positive  and  one  with  nega- 
tive eiectriijity,  and  those  two  conductors  are  joined  by  a  third  conductor, 
a  transfer  of  electricity  will  pass  through  one  to  the  other  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pass  until  the  two  charges  have  the  same  electrical  pressure.  That 
term  "potential"  applies,  of  course,  to  atmospheric  electricity  the  same  as 
it  does  to  this  simple  electricity  we  are  talking  about  here.  How  clouds 
get  their  charge  is  not  easily  understood :  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  known  or  not.  It  is  s«id  that  evaporation  and  the  friction  of  minute 
particles  of  water  In  tlie  form  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  causes  electri- 
fication, and  when  that  invisil)ie  moisture  condenses  and  forms  a  cloud, 
and  further  condenses  and  forms  into  water  drops,  and  an  enormous 
charge  of  ele<tricity  of  high  potential  is  thus  produced ;  and  suppose  two 
clouds  tlius  charged  are  in  the  neigliborhood  of  each  other  and  the  air 
lietween  is  sufliciently  moist  to  become  a  conductor,  then  a  charge  of' 
electricity  will  pass  from  a  cloud  of  high  i)otential  to  a  cloud  of  low  po- 
tential. The  passing  of  the  charge  from  one  cloud  to  another  is  called 
ligiitning.  It  heats  the  air  enormously,  in  fact,  it  brings  it  to  incandes- 
cence, and  tlie  air,  rushing  in  to  rill  the  place  of  the  air  that  expanded 
owing  to  the  high  temi)erature  causes  the  thunder. 

I  have  fastened  here  a  metallic?  disc  charged  with  electricity  and  sup- 
I)orted  by  a  non-condnctor.  After  bringing  another  disc  connected  with 
the  earth  near  to  it,  what  do  you  notice?  lou  notice  that  the  leaves  par- 
tially collapse.  By  holding  the  conductor  connected  with  the  earth  in  the 
neigh lx)rhood  of  a  charged  conductor  its  charge  is  increased  and  its  po- 
tential lowered.  This  experiment  illustrates  the  condenser.  It  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  Ley  den  jar  was  discovered  accident- 
ally in  an  experiment  at  tlie  luiiversity  of  Leyden.  A  professor  was  ex- 
perimenting with  an  old  electrical  machine,  and  electrified  it  by  putting 
his  liand  on  the  lop  of  the  jar.  A  boy  standing  near  with  a  jar  of  water. 
The  boy  got  tired  of  holding  the  jar  and  reached  over  and  put  it  on  the 
machine,  and  received  a  shock  which  felled  him  to  the  floor  and  shattered 
the  jar.  The  water  had  received  a  charge;  the  electricity  had  been  con- 
ducted through  him  to  the  earth  quietly,  but  when  he  placed  his  hand  on 
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the  electrical  machine  his  anns  and  bory  formed  a  conductor  and  the 
water  di8cliarge<l  tiirougli  him,  which  shoclted  him  nearly  to  death.  That 
was  the  ori^^iii  of  the  condenser.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  with  a  coat 
of  tinfoil  on  tne  inside  and  another  on  the  outside.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  conductor  for  electricity,  to  store  up  a  charge 
of  elcK'tricity.    I  will  show  you  how  it  oi)erates. 

After  a  demonstration  the  speaker  contlniied: 

V'hat  is  occurring  is  simply  this :  The  inner  coating  of  the  jar.  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  knob,  is  charged  by  contact.  The  charge  on  the 
inner  coating  acts  inductively  on  the  outer  coating,  inducing  a  clmrge  of 
the  opposite  kind  and  repelling  a  similar  cliarge  through  my  body  to  the 
earth.  I'o  discharge  the  Jar  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  two  coatings 
together  and  there  will  he  a  disruptive  discliarge  from  thew  conductor 
Avliich  has  the  highest  potential  to  the  one  which  has  the  lowest  po- 
tential. We  couid  go  on  charging  that  jar  and  storing  up  electricity  as 
long  :is  the  outer  c*oating  is  connected  with  the  earth. 

From  the  study  of  the  I^eyden  jar  we  find  the  means  of  studying  the 
chargt*  which  comes  from  the  clouds,  and  from  the  electricity  which  we 
find  in  the  clouds  comes  lightning.  We  owe  that  knowledge  to  Benjamin 
Franklin.  In  tlie  year  1749  he  suggested  that  if  a  conductor  l)e  sent  up 
into  the  sky  the  charge  of  ehH'tricity  could  l>e  (*onducted  from  the  sky  to 
the  eartli  without  doing  any  damage,  lie  never  tried  that  particular  ex- 
periment himself,  but  a  gentleniau  in  France  did  and  pronounced  it  a  suc- 
cess. I^'ranklin  was  not  satisfied  with  tliat.-  however,  bec'auFe  the  con- 
ductor was  not  sent  up  high  enough  Into  the  sky.  lie  thought  the  elec- 
tricity which  cjuue  down  the  conductor  might  have  come  from  somewhere 
else  besides  the  cloud.  -Therefore  he  proceeded  to  fly  a  kite.  He  made  a 
kite  out  of  a  silk  handkerchief  tipped  with  a  iH)inted  wire,  tied  It  to  a 
hempen  string,  attached  to  It  a  key  and  a  silk  ribbon  to  hold  It  by,  and 
sent  it  up.  He  waited  for  some  time,  but  there  was  no  manifestation  of 
electricity  passing  down  the  string.  lie  calmly  waited,  staking  his  life  o:i 
the  exi)eviment.  He  Knew  If  there  was  a  disruptive  dls(»harge  from  the 
clouds  It  would  kill  him  instantly.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  elec- 
tricity uouhl  ])ass  quietly  from  the  clouds  to  the  iwint  which  tipped  his 
kite  and  then  down  the  string.  Finally  it  began  to  rain  and  the  hemiien 
string  became  wet  and  a  partial  conductor.  Then  the  hemp  began  to  bristle 
up  and  the  sparks  to  come  and  the  licyden  jar  was  charged.  It  was  thus 
found  that  the  lightning  was  Identical  with  electricity. 

Xo>\  I  sball  illustrate  the  method  used  to  protect  a  building  from 
lightning.  1  have  lierc  two  Leyden  jars  which  1  will  attach  to  the  two 
mj'in  conductors  of  this  machine  for  the  puqiose  of  increasing  the  aipacity 
of  these  two  conductors.  Those  condensers  are  discharging  along  the  me- 
tallic portions  of  the  roof  of  the  house.  As  long  as  It  Is  provided  with 
a  s'uiJrible  fondncfor  the  cb.arue  does  no  damage,  merely  piisses  to  the  earth. 
'Vhixt  house  has  an  earth  i-onnection ;  It  Is  grounded ;  c^onsequently  no  dam- 
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age  cnn  be  done;  but  it  is  better  always  to  prevent  the  house  from  beiug 
struck  by  lightning  in  the  first  place.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  put 
a  lightning  rod  in  tlie  old  sense  in  one  comer  of  the  house.  What  do  you 
notice?  That  the  house  is  partially  protected  on  the  end  where  the  rod 
is  placed.  Now  we  will  put  another  rod  on  the  other  end.  What  do  you 
observe?  l^oth  ends  of  the  house  are  partially  protected.  Now  we  make 
a  modern  system  by  which  we  join  the  two  rods  by  a  conductor.  Both 
the.  rods  on  the  ends  of  the  house  and  tlie  connecttlug  rods  are  joined  to 
the  earth,  which  makes  a  complete  circuit  and  fully  protects  the  house. 

Now  we  have  conditions  the  same  as  before.  The  Sparks  do  not' pass 
from  knob  to  knob  and  there  are  no  sparks  apiieariug  on  the  house.  In 
the  dark  you  will  see  issuing  from  the  knobs  violet  colored  light.  In  other 
Avords.  the  etfect  of  tlio&e  point?  and  that  system  of  conductors  ending  in 
those  points  is  to  discharge  the  electricity  that  is  collected  on  the  house 
up  to  those  knobs  and  neutralize  it.  Now  suppose  that  a  cloud  charged 
with  electricity  stands  over  a  building  that  is  not  provided  with  a  system 
of  lightning  conductors.  Alter  a  short  time  the  air  between  the  cloud 
and  the  house  will  be<x>me  moist  enough  to  iMXJome  a  partial  conductor, 
and  when  that  occurs  the  stress  betwt^n  tlie  cloud  and  the  building  will 
l)ecome  sufficient  to  overciine  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  space,  a 
disruptive  discharge  occurs.  In  other  words,  the  building  will  be  struck 
by  lightning.  However,  if  the  house  is  provided  with  a  system  of  light- 
ning conductors,  as  fast  as  the  charge  is  induced  in  the  building  it  will 
escai)o  from  the  points  and  neutralize  the  cloud.  One  charge  exactly  an- 
nuls the  effect  of  the  other ;  they  destroy  e»ich  other.  It  is  like  having  a 
five  dollar  bill  in  one  ixx^ket  and  an  unpaid  gas  bill  for  five  dollars  in  the 
other  pocket — ^you  haven't  anything. 

If  the  disruptive  discharge  comes  from  the  cloud  and  the  system  of 
(conductors  is  complete  tlie  charge  will  be  conducted  to  the  earth  and  do 
no  damage.  If  there  is  a  break  in  the  conductors,  or  if  the  house  is  not 
provided  with  good  conductors,  the  charge  can  not  be  conveyed  to  the 
earth  and  damage  will  result.  The  first  principle  involved  in  a  system  of 
lightning  conductors  is  to  neutralize  the  cloud  by  discharging  the  electri- 
fication from  the  points  of  the  i^onductors  on  the  house. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  eflftMrt  on  that  house  if  those  points  were  pro- 
vided with  knobs? 

Mr.  Underwood — You  do  not  want  knobs.  You  would  produce  a  con- 
dition which  would  favor  ratiier  than  orovent  a  stroke  of  lightning.  That 
is  also  true  of  glass  insulators,  which  they  use<l  long  ago  to  connect  the 
rods  to  the  houses  with.  1  do  not  think  that  is  done  any  more;  that  is 
a  dangerous  and  exi)ensive  system.  The  conductors  should  be  connected 
directly  to  the  house  itself  and  at  ns  many  jwints  as  possible.  If  there  is 
any  metal,  zinc,  iron  or  steel  in  tlie  house  it  should  l)e  connecrted  to  the 
rods.    It  will  prevent  a  disruptive  discharge  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

[25] 
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If  you  bttve  a  iiietiil  roof  or  siioiiting  you  want  that  counecteU  to  the  con- 
ductors. 

Q.  Lightiiiug  soutotiuieh  produces  lire  aud  sometimes  it  does  not. 
Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Underwood — The  heat  produced  by  the  discharge  is  enormous. 
Lightning  is  -air  heated  to  iucinidesi-euce.  Tlic  spark  produced  by  tliis 
static  maciiim^  is  from  three  to  the  Indies  in  length ;  the  lightning  stroke 
is  8oiiietinies  several  miles  in  length.  It  strikes  a  tree,  goes  Into  the  in- 
terior to  a  certain  extent,  heats  the  sap,  makes  it  expand  and  tears  open 
the  tree.  Sometimes  when  it  gOi»s  into  the  ground  the  moisture  is  change*! 
into  steam  and  the  eft'ect  is  terrific.  Wlien  there  is  no  fire  it  means  tliat 
the  heat  generated  was  not  suflicient  to  produce  fire. 

Q,    Tlie  force  seems  to  be  there,  but  there  is  in  some  instances  no  fire. 

Mr.  Underwood — The  human  body  and  all  animal  life  are  conductors 
of  electricity'.  If  anything  is  struck  and  no  fire  results  you  can  depend 
upon  !t  that  tlu»  ?harge  was  conducted  to  tlie  earth. 

I  want  to  Ri)eak  of  wliat  constitutes  a  proper  lightning  conductor.  The 
conductors  nuist  all  Im»  comie(»led  to  eac  h  other.  The  earth  connection  must 
lie  thorougli.  'i'he  ccnduc'tors  should  end  in  large  plates,  preferably  of 
(X)pper,  just  as  it  is  preferable  that  the  conductors  should  he  of  copper. 
CopiKH*  is  more  durable  thtin  iron  and  it  only  takes  six  ounces  to  the  foot, 
while  it  takes  thirty-five  ouiuvs  uf  iron.  Iron  would  also  have  to  be  glided 
at  ihi)  pohits.  (Copper  Is  not  actinl  iiix>n  by  the  oxygen  In  the  air  and  does 
not  nist  or  oxydixe.  The  ground  plate  should  always  be  moist,  aud  mois 
ture  acts  uiwn  iion  and  i-orrodes  it.  Decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the 
ground  produces  acids  which  also  tend  to  corrode  Iron,  while  their  action 
upon  copi)er  Is  not  gi*eat.  You  have  noticed  along  large  roc*ks  where  vege- 
tables have  tjiken  root  that  a  iwrtlon  of  the  rock  crumbles.  That  Is  due 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  rotting  and  forming  a  vegetable  add  which  at- 
tacks the  rocks  and  destroys  them.  It  attacks  metals  In  the  ground  in 
the  same  way.  They  sliould  never  be  connei'ted  with  a  (Cistern  or  a  well 
if  the  walls  are  cemented. 

There  are  two  or  three  dlflPerent  forms  of  conductors.  One  is  a  solid 
rod  three-eighths  of  an  inch  In  diameter ;  another  Is  made  up  of  small  wire 
twisted,  which  Is  a  l)etter  conductor  than  a  solid  rod  of  tlie  same  weight 
and  size.  It  presents  more  surface.  'Ihe  charge  Is  supiK>sed  to  be  on  the 
surfa(*e.  A  solid  rod  Is  useless  as  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  It  should  be 
a  flat  conductor  or  else  a  tube.  If  a  tube  Is  used  and  twlstetl  It  Is  bet- 
ter. A  flat  piece  of  copper,  rolled  Into  a  tulw  with  the  flange  open,  makes 
a  larger  surface  to  be  used  as  a  conductor.  A  tube  without  the  open  flange 
would  serve  as  a  conductor  only  on  tlie  outside. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  that  houses  In  cities  that  are  pli>ed  for  gas,  water 
and  heating  are  rarely  struck  l»y  lightning;  that  the  electricity  as  It  ac- 
cumulates is  taken  off  by  the  pipes. 
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Mr.  Underwood — That  is  all  proper  and  an  up-to-date  theory.  You 
are  speaking  of  the  houses  in  the  city  being  almost  exempt  from  strokes 
of  lightning  bears  out  my  theory.  There  is  so  much  iron  about  them  and 
the  buildings  are  so  close  together  that  the  clouds  above  are  neutralissed. 
The  charge  passes  oflf  silently  and  the  danger  never  amounts  to  much. 
That  Is  true  In  the  woods.  Trees  In  the  woods  are  not  In  as  much  danger 
as  the  trees  standing  by  themselves  in  the  field.  The  small  twigs  and 
tlie  leaves  and  small  ix)ints  are  constantly  acting  as  discharges  of  elec- 
tricity.   The  blades  of  grass  on  the  ground  act  In  the  same  way. 

Q.    What  is  the  most  essential  to  a  conductor,  surface  or  weight? 

Mr.  Underwood — You  want  as  great  a  surface  as  you  can  get  for 
the  weight  you  have.  I  understand  that  a  firm  in  another  state  is  mak- 
ing a  conductor  similar  to  the  one  I  first  passed  out,  although  of  much 
looser  constiiK'tion.  It  has  the  proper  size,  but  not  the  proper  weight.  A 
good  (*onductor,  such  as  those  manufactured  by  the  Munson  Ck>mpany, 
runs  200  i3ounds  to  the  thousand  feet.  If  you  are  going  to  use  a  conductor 
that  weights  six  ounces  to  the  foot  you  would  want  to  get  it  into  a  con- 
dition to  exi>ose  the  most  surface  possible.  That  is  what  this  conductor 
I  have  pas.sed  around  does. 

Q.  According  to  that  theory  then,  if  we  have  a  solid  half  inch  rod 
of  copi)er  and  split  It  into  four  i)ieces,  will  the  conducting  value  be  af- 
fected if  these  four  are  plaltefl  together? 

Mr.  Undenv<H>d — ".  hey  would  not  have  tlie  same  conducting  surface 
as  tiiey  would  ha\c  if  Uiey  were  flattened  out,  but  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  condu<tor  Uuit  is  sibsohitely  flat.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  no 
strenglli  or  dut ability.  The  Idea  Is  to  take  a  mean  somewhere  between 
the  two  where  you  en  a  get  the  most  effect  with  the  greatest  continuity 
and  strength. 

Q.  I  have  heard  of  men  putting  common  barbed  wire  on  their  build- 
ings, making  a  comi»lete  cinnilt  and  grounding  It  properly.  What  Is  the 
effect  of  that? 

Mr.  Underwood — Any  conductor  is  better  than  none  at  all.  The  wire 
would  not  last  long.     As  soon  ns  it  rusts  Its  conductivity  is  destroye<l. 

Here  is  a  g(K)d  conductor.  You  see  It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  cage.  Of 
course.  In  putting  a  I'onductor  on  a  house  It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  as 
many  bars  as  there  are  in  this  cage;  they  can  be  put  six  or  eight  feet  apart. 
'Ihe  only  iK>Int  is  that  they  be  continuous.  It  has  been  found  by  practical 
tests  that  not  so  many  bars  are  needed.  I  put  the  eIe<-troscoi)e  inside  this 
case  and  it  is  entirely  protet^ted,  as  you  will  see.  That  is  exactly  what  a 
system  of  lightning  conductors  does  for  a  house.  There  is  only  one  bet- 
ter conductor  than  copx)er  and  tluit  is  silver.    That  is  the  best  conductor 
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there  is,  but  of  course  it  Is  very  expensive.  I  think  the  conductivity  of 
copper  is  more  than  six  times  that  of  iron.  Six  ounces  of  copper  per  foot 
win  offer  as  good  a  conductor  as  thirty-five  ounces  of  iron  per  foot,  even 
though  the  iron  is  pointed  and  gilded  at  the  points.  Some  conductors  are 
spliced  by  means  of  a  screw  or  by  brazing.  These  are  worthless.  Solder- 
ing is  better,  but  not  so  good  as  this  spiral  joint  in  the  section  of  con- 
ductoi   I  have  shown  you. 


FOURTH   SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  1):.S0  a.  m.,  Friday,  January 
5,  President  Jones  in  the  chair. 


ADVERTISING   MUTITAL   INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 


By  C.  G.  Hunter,  Columbus,  Ind. 


We  have  a  new  company  and  have  never  advertised  in  the  papers.  We 
have  figured  that  this  company  is  not  a  money -malting  institution,  and  by 
talkiiig  anunig  our  friends  and  neigh Iwrs  we  could  get  the  better  part  of 
the  farmers  interested  in  it.  We  thought  tliat  tlie  cheaper  way.  My  own 
metliod  of  advertising  would  be  to  have  the  oiticers  and  secretary  of  the 
company  prepare  a  qufirterly  report  of  tlie  business,  showing  the  amount 
of  business  done,  what  it  iias  cost  and  also  what  the  same  amount  of  in- 
surance would  cost  in  an  old  iim»  company.  Tiiese  reports  could  be  dis- 
tributed anK)ng  the  farmers  and  would  l)e  good  advertising. 

I  think  I  have  no  further  ideas  about  the  matter,  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  someone  else  who  has  had  more  experience  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jellison — The  nmtnal  insurance  company  of  W^hltley 
county  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  during  this 
period  we  have  never  seen  tlie  ne<*ossity  of  nmch  advertising.  The  busi- 
ness has  advertised  itself.  We  got  a  start  and  the  business  kept  growing. 
People  soon  learn  what  we  were  doing  and  the  business  came  to  us  almost 
unsolicited.  We  have  about  nincty-eiglit  i)er  cent,  of  the  farm  property 
in  Whitley  county  insured  in  our  company,  'i  he  proi)erty  covered  is  valuwl 
at  $3,500,000,  and  Whitley  jh  a  small  county. 

Mr.  Phipps — ^We  organized  a  company  In  our  county  last  spring.  I 
have  advocated  making  a  report  quarterly  and  having  it  printed  in  the 
newspapers.     We  started  our  company   in   the  southwest  comer  of  tlie 
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county,  and  there  are  people  in  the  northwest  part  who  know  nothing  of 
It.    We  would  like  to  know  how  to  s^et  those  iieople  into  the  company. 

Mr.  Jelllsou — We  have  two  or  three  paiiers  in  our  county  and  our 
quarterly  reports  appear  in  them.  The  editors  are  glad  to  get  them,  and 
they  publish  them  as  a  matter  of  news.  It  costs  us  nothing,  and  is  good 
advertising  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Dilllng — Our  headquarters  are  at  Kokomo.  The  papers  printed 
a  great  deal  about  our  company  at  one  time,  and  it  brought  a  string  of 
farmers  to  our  office  to  get  msuranee.  That  irritated  the  old  line  agent, 
and  it  cost  us  sixty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  that  year,  for  we  had 
two  or  three  bams  burned.    That  was  costly  advertising  for  us. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  meetings  in  school  houses  and  have 
some  iierson  S])eak  on  the  subje<'t  of  nuitual  insurance.  The  best  way  of 
all,  however,  is  to  get  the  township  assessors  to  secure  the  names  of  all 
the  farmers  whose  policies  are  about  to  expire.  We  pay  the  asfsessor 
something  for  doing  this,  and  then  we  can  go  after  the  farmer. 

President  Jones — ^Does  tJie  assessor  give  you  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany the  farmer  is  in? 

Mr.  Dilllng — Usually  he  does. 

Mr.  CarsQu — Our  proi)erty  has  to  be  reapiwaised  every  seven  years. 
Last  was  Uie  year  for  reapj)raisement,  and  to  do  it  I  went  to  everj^  house 
in  the  township.  If  a  man  wjis  insured  I  rea|)praised  his  proi)erty;  if 
he  wag  not,  I  tried  to  get  him  insured.  If  he  was  in  another  company  I 
got  his  name  and  the  date  of  tlie  expiration  of  his  policy.  We  do  not  ad- 
vertise except  by  getting  out  our  annual  report  and  having  them  printed 
in  tlio  county  pai)er8.  Our  company  was  organized  in  187G,  and  we  have 
four  and  one-liaif  million  doIlai*s  worth  of  proi»erty  insured.  It  does  not 
cost  UK  anything  to  have  our  annual  report  i^ublished. 

Mr.  Dilllng — We  have  our  rei>orts  published  in  the  county  papers. 
Another  way  we  advertise  is  to  Issue  calendars  every  year.  That  keeps 
the  name  of  the  company  before  the  people  for  the  entire  year.  Today 
we  are  carr>ing  JM,200,000  of  insurance.  The  ordinary  calendars  cost 
from  three  to  four  cents  apiti<*c.  but  you  can  get  them  at  almost  any  pri.'C 
yon  wish.  We  have  a  few  more  elal)orate  ones  to  hang  up  in  stores,  tlie 
postottice  and  public  pla^*es. 

Mr.  Kirkman — We  have  done  no  sjiecial  advertising  for  our  com- 
pany, but  we  have  friends  who  have  done  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  who 
have  given  the  old  line  companies  a  i>lack  eye.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  from  the  Continental  insurance  agents.  Our  last  assessment  was 
eight  cents.  That  son  of  a  re|>ort  Ijrlngs  insurance.  People  in  old  line 
companies  tlnd  out  from  their  neighbors  that  they  have  such  a  low  rate, 
and  as  soon  as  I  heir  old  policies  expire  they  take  out  Insurance  In  our 
company. 
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CYCIX)NE  INSURANCE. 


By  Alrin  L.  Helm,  Chandler,  Ind. 


Mr.  President  and  Oientlemen — ^The  subject  assigned  me  is  one  which 
I  do  not  feel  guHlifie<l  to  present  as  it  should  be,  because»of  a  lack  of  ex- 
jierieni-e.  However,  1  will  try  to  bring  up  for  general  discussion  the  quea- 
ton  of  cyclone  insurance. 

This  branch  of  insurance  differs  essentially  from  fire  insurance  in 
that  we  have  so  little  ability  to  prevent  losses  by  tornadoes  or  windstorms, 
therefore  tlie  element  of  moral  liaxard  Is  prairtlcally  eliminated.  li  is 
possible  and  probably  often  the  case  that  owners  of  property  purposely 
destroy  their  property  by  fire  and  are  not  detected  in  the  act.  No  man  can 
blow  down  his  building  or  cause  the  winds  to  do  so  for  him. 

Neitlier  is  carelefcssiiess  on  tiie  part  of  the  property  owner  so  liable 
to  cause  loss  by  windstorm  as  by  fire,  except  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
construction  of  buildings. 

Tne  losses  by  fire  and  Ughtninjr  are  of  constant,  and  to  a  degree,  of 
reguhir  oc<'urrence  throu^iiout  the  state,  wlUle  the  losses  by  windstorms 
are  more  or  less  spasmodic  as  regards  locrality  at  least  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  tlie  idea  that  these  fearfu!  disturbances  of  the  elements  are  not 
the  result  of  the  regular  operation  of  natural  law,  but  rather  that  we 
can  not  localisje  either  their  visits  or  measure  tlielr  force,  before  hand.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  windstorms  are  the  result  of  natural  forces  operating 
through  well  defined  cycles  or  iierimls  of  yeai*s,  but  we  can  not  forecast 
either  tlie  limited  locality  or  ihe  force  of  the  disturbance,  at  least  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  meteorology. 

'J'hls  element  of  uncerbiinty  makes  It  of  vital  imijortance  that  we 
should  have  the  means  of  assisting  each  other  when  such  a  visitation 
comes  our  way.  Tornadoes  are  usually'  cronflned  to  a  small  area,  but 
their  destructive  effects  are  also  In  projiortlon  to  their  limitations. 

Tliese  are  facts  that  should  be  considered  in  building  up  a  method  of 
dlstrilniting  the  damages  by  tornadoes.  In  the  building  of  any  social  In- 
stitution we  should  always  ket*p  In  view  the  perfect  ideal  of  our  age  and 
formulate  our  uietliod  of  action  in  Iiarmony  with  that  ideal  in  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  s<i.  A  system  of  doing  tilings  that  is  impractical  when 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  or  development  is  also  open  to  the  same 
charge  iu  its  partial  dcvejopment,  and  Is  always  liable  to  a  break  down. 

I  l)elieve  that  state  insurance  is  the  ideal  form  of  insurance.  I  mean 
complete  social,  co-oi»erative  insunince.  There  is  a  law  of  physics  that 
can  not  oe  controverted,  viz.:  **Tlie  whole  is  alwaj's  greater  than  any  of 
its  comi)onent  parts,"  hence  the  whole  people,  the  social  whole  is  greater 
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than  a  part  of  the  i)eoiUe»  mid  with  tlie  proper  system  and  order,  the 
whole  i)eop]e  can  certainly  accompli sli  more  than  an  indetlnite  nuiuher 
of  parts  that  are  acting  in  accordance  with  minor  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests. 

The  destructive  effects  of  tonuidoes  heing  so  lial)le  to  he  extreme  in 
a  limited  locality,  it  follows  that  the  damages  should  l»e  distrlhuted  over 
a  large  area,  or  in  other  words,  as  large  a  part  of  the  whole  i)eople  as 
lK)ssibIe  should  assist  those  who  liave  Iweii  the  direct  sufferers.  The  In 
terest  of  all  should  be  the  interest  of  each,  and  the  concern  of  each  the 
concern  of  all. 

From  the  above  premises  I  am  comi>elled  to  be  an  advocate  of  a  plan 
of  cyclone  insurance  that  will  take  in  tiie  whole  of  our  state.  We  need 
not  1x3  groping  blindly  in  this  regard.  Our  sister  state  of  Iowa,  which  is 
or  iias  been  in  the  past,  more  subject  to  tornadoes  than  Indiana,  has  long 
since  eiLabled  its  fanners  to  insure  tlieinselves  against  tornadoes  in  or 
through  a  state-wide  organization.  The  Iowa  Mutual  Tornado  Insurance 
Association  has  been  m  successful  operation  for  twenty -two' years,  and  is 
constantly  extending  and  increasing  its  membership.  Their  last  annual 
rei)ort  makes  quite  a  good  showing.  'I  he  report  of  their  state  insurance 
examiner,  as  to  their  condition  and  methods  is  also  vei'y  favorable. 

If  the  farmers  of  Iowa  can  build  and  conduct  a  state  tornado  com- 
pany why  can  not  the  farmers  of  Indiana?  I  say  farmers  of  Indiana, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  city  i)roi)erty  and  farm  proijerty  should 
l)e  insured  m  the  same  company,  at  this  stage  of  our  development  or  not, 
still  the  people,  in  their  collective  caimcity,  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  than  when  dividixl,  and  as  tlie  producers  of  wejilth  have  to  bear  all 
the  burdens  in  the  last  analysis  they  should  be  interested  in  proi>erJy  dis- 
tributing and  minimizing  these  burdens. 

Probably  it  would  Iw  better  to  have  separate  organizations  for  the 
urban  and  the  rural  iKipulation  until  the  advance  of  material  development 
shall  so  blend  their  interests  that  the  identity  of  interest  of  the  whole 
I)eople  will  be  better  realized  and  under^tood,  but  I  nmst  oi»i)ose  any  plan 
that  (-ontprehends  the  formation  of  an  indefinite  numl>er  of  small  organi- 
zations, as  bcl)ig  imi>ractica],  expensive  and  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
our  time,  and  hence  such  a  plan  of  organization  would  result  In  no  gain 
whatever. 

I  must  here  pa>  my  iwi>ects  to  the  law  enacted  by  our  legislature  six 
years  ago,  as  being  impractical,  illogical  and  more  In  the  Interest  of  stock 
companies  than  in  the  interest  of  co-oj)erative  companies.  I  believe  there 
has  l»een  only  one  company  organized  in  tlie  state  under  that  law,  the 
company  that  I  represent  here.  We  are  just  now  reappraising  the  prop- 
erty, and  our  appraisers  report  some  loss  of  numbers  because  of  the  ten 
per  cent,  clause  of  that  law.  It  should  be  amended,  both  as  regards  this 
feature  and  also  as  to  territory.    A  state-wide  company  is  what  we  want. 

We  should  have  the  saime  rights  and  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by 
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stock  companies  and  even  more  because  our  object  is  to  save  cost,  while 
their  object  is  to  nialce  dividends  for  their  stocfcbolders. 

Hoping  that  the  foregohig  wiil  start  tlie  discussion  with  sufficient  im- 
petus thnt  some  practical  results  will  be  achieved,  I  now  turn  the  subject 
of  cyi^lone  insurance  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Hobbs — What  has  boon  tlie  cost  to  tlie  companies  in  Indiana  that 
have  carried  cyclone  insurance? 

Mr.  Heim — ^The  company  of  which  I  am  a  meml)er  has  Ijeen  organ- 
ized flvo  years.  We  have  had  one  aHsessment  during  the  Ave  years,  and 
that  was  fifty -Ave  cents  on  tlie  hundred  dollars.  That  was  three  years  ago 
last  June.  We  had  two  lieavy  losses  about  the  s^ime  time  when  the  mem- 
bership was  only  two  hundred. 

Mr.  Hobbs — Has  tiiis  been  operated  separately  or  in  connection  with 
your  fire  insurance  cojupanyV 

Mr.  Heim — Separately,  because  the  state  law  does  not  allow  us  to  do 
otherwise.  >\'e  have  four  counties,  Posey,  Vanderhurg,  Gibson  and  War- 
rick.   The  law,  however,  allows  us  to  do  business  in  five  counties. 

Mr.  Kirkman — I  tiiink  the  pai)er  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  one. 
I  am  pleased  with  tlie  results  shown  !>>  tlie  companies  tliat  ha>*^e  taken 
up  this  kind  of  Insurance.  I  i*arry  a  tornado  policy  in  the  Hartford  of 
Conne<?ticut.  It  cost  me  nine  dollars  for  five  years  on  |1,500.  He  is  get- 
ting his  insurance  for  practically  one-fourth  what  mine  cost  me.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  can  induce  tlie  next  legislature  to  permit  us  to  organize  a  state 
cyclone  Insurance  company  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  of  In- 
diana. It  could  be  handled  by  the  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  of 
the  state.  There  would  be  a  central  otfice  and  the  business  could  be  di- 
rected tl\ere  by  the  fire  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Dilling — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  law  that  will  i)ermit  a  state 
cyclone  and  wind  storm  insurance  company  to  be  organized. 

Dr.  Saunders — Do  you  insure  anything  but  buildings,  Mr.  Heim?  Do 
you  insure  growing  crops,  and  if  so,  does  that  insure  against  hall? 

Mr,  Heim — We  insure  buildings  and  i)orsonal  property,  but  not  grow- 
ing crops.    Neither  do  we  insure  against  hail. 

Mr.  McClung — I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  be  deemed 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  McClung — I  move  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  make 
every  possible  eflort  to  have  our  statutes  so  amended  that  we  may  be  able 
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to  organize  a  mutual  cyclone  and  tornado  insurance  company  in  the  state 
of  Indiana. 

Tbe  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Saunders — It  might  be  advisable  to  include  hail  storms  as  well 
as  cyclones  and  wind  storms.  Whether  we  would  want  to  use  it  or  not, 
we  might  just  as  well  include  it  with  the  others. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Legislative  Committee  consist  of 
Ave  members.     (Carried.) 

President  Jones — What  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  expenses  of 
the  committee,  if  any  are  incurred? 

Mr.  Kirkman — I  am  a  memi>er  of  the  liCglslative  Committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Mutual  lusurnnce  l^nion,  and  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  committee  au  assessment  is  levied  upon  the  different  companies. 

Dr.  Saunders — I  think  it  will  benefit  every  mutual  Insurance  com- 
pany in  the  state  to  have  such  a  law  as  we  have  been  speaking  of  passed. 
We  can  not  carry  cyclone  and  tornado  Insurance  in  our  own  companies, 
and  we  would  rather  place  it  in  a  state  mutual  company  than  in  an  old 
line  company.  As  each  company  will  be  benefited  by  it  I  think  it  Is  no 
more  than  right  to  assess  each  a  certain  amount  to  defray  the  exi>en8ea  of 
the  committee  In  pushing  this  bill  through. 

President  Jones — Does  our  constitution  and  by-laws  permit  assess- 
ments to  be  levied? 

Dri  Saunders — If  it  does  not  I  think  we  should  be  willing  to  donate 
a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Girten — 1  wish  to  object  to  assessing  the  local  companies  for  the 
benefit  of  any  certain  locality.  I  think  we  would  all  object  to  that;  but 
for  a  state  company  I  think  we  will  be  willing  to  bear  our  part  of  the 
expense. 

Mr.  Dilling — I  think  we  can  all  do  more  with  our  memt)ers  of  the 
legislature  at  home  than  we  can  after  they  come  here.  I  think  the  ofllcers 
of  all  the  companies  should  begin  on  these  men  before  they  come  here  to 
attend  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Breck — I  move  that  the  representatives  of  the  various  compa- 
nies, after  they  go  to  their  homes,  lay  the  matter  before  their  companies 
and  urge  each  member  to  try  to  Inlluence  members  of  the  legislature  to 
favor  a  bill  permitting  the  organization  of  a  state  cyclone  and  tornado  in- 
surance company. 

Mr.  Kirkman — I  think  the  companies  not  In  this  union  could  be  in- 
terested In  getting  this  legislation. 
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President  Jones — ^l*hat  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  while  we'  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  tliem  to  work  on  their  members  we  might  try  to  get  them 
to  join  the  union.  We  need  their  assistance  and  co-operation,  and  we 
ikmmI  to  unify  the  work  of  mutual  insurance  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Girtcn — How  will  the  delegates  find  out  what  companies  are  not 
in  the  union  so  they  can  urge  them  to  join? 

i 

Pi-esldent  Jones-^You  will  find  in  our  reports  a  list  of  the  com- 
panies that  are  in  the  union.    All  others  are  outside. 

Mr.  Mercer — I  move  >ou  that  our  secretary  be  instructed  to  have  a 
prepared  list  of  the  companies  in  the  state,  so  far  as  he  knows,  that  are 
not  members,  and  mail  copies  to  the  companies  that  are  members,  request- 
ing them  to  endeavor  to  have  the  outside  companies  Join  our  association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Ueim — I  move  that  each  secretaiy  here  be  instructed  to  furnish 
Secretary  Nowlin  with  the  names  ot  the  companies  in  his  vicinity  that  do 
not  belong  to  tiiis  association;  also  furnishing  the  names  of  the  secre- 
taries. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Scearce — 1  wish  to  speak  In  regard  to  the  mortgage  clause.  The 
loan  companies  insist  upon  forcing  on  us  an  iron-clad  mortgage  clause.  I 
believe  it  has  been  the  advice  of  this  organization  to  reject  such  clauses 
and  only  use  our  own.  If  we  had  followed  that  advice  in  my  company 
we  would  not  be  in  the  predicament  we  are  now  in.  The  tirst  lawsuit  we 
have  had  in  twenty-nine  yeai*s  came  about  over  the  loss  of  a  member  who 
was  delinquent  He  claimed  he  had  not  received  notice  of  an  assessment. 
It  devolved  uiwn  us  to  show  that  he  had  received  proper  notice.  We  could 
prove  that  he  was  in  the  Secretary's  office  wliile  the  assessment  was  being 
taken,  but  we  could  not  prove  that  lie  had  received  a  legal  notice.  As  a 
result  we  had  to  pay  something  like  a  thousand  dollars.  We  then  had  our 
attorney  draw  up  a  clause  providing  that  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  would 
constitute  a  legal  notice  of  tlie  assessment  In  addition  to  that,  however, 
we  extend  to  the  members  the  courtesy  of  a  i)ersonat  notice.  Since  then 
we  have  had  a  member  become  delinquent  A  barn  belonging  to  a  woman 
was  burned,  and  she  claimed  she  had  not  rweived  notice  of  an  assess- 
ment that  had  l>een  levied.  We  i>ointed  to  the  printed  notice.  Tlien  we 
were  notilied  that  tlie  Evna  Fire  Insurance  Company  had  a  mortgage  on 
the  place  and  would  hold  us  for  the  loss  even  though  they  did  not  pay  us 
one  penny.  If  we  have  to  pjiy  this  we  can  subrogate  this  claim.  We  can 
pay  it  to  the  insuraui'e  (H)nif)auy  and  take  its  place  a  mortgagee.  I  hoi)e 
If  any  of  you  are  enrrjin;^  tliese  Ironclad  clauses  you  will  profit  by  our 
experience. 
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Mr.  Kirkmau — ^I'be  suggest  ion  was  made  last  year  that  we  have  a 
ohiuse  of  our  own.  In  two  instances  when  I  did  this  the  policies  ^ere 
returned  to  us,  and  in  both  histances  I  told  the  memlK^i-s  to  send  the  pol- 
icies l>ack  to  the  loan  companies  and  tell  them  if  they  did  not  want  to  take 
them  with  our  cl  lUHe  they  could  send  them  hack  and  the  money  would  Ik» 
raised  in  other  ways,  that  we  would  set*  to  that.  The  policie»  were  not 
sent  back. 

Mr.  Kelsey — I  believe  It  is  only  ne<*ess}ii7  for  the  mutual  insurance 
j)eople  to  assert  Iheir  rights  in  tliese  matters  to  come  out  smressful  in 
every  instance.  1  have  fought  this  out  fcr  my  company.  I  have  had  iwlicy 
after  policy  returned  to  me,  sometimes  with  insulting  instructions  as 
to  what  my  duties  were  in  the  premises.  I  have  kept  my  temi)er  always, 
and  ha^e  replied  that  wc  ourselves  were  to  Ik»  tlie  Judgs  of  what  we  wen- 
to  do  in  such  matters.  I  malntahi  that  every  siH-retary  who  allows  one  of 
those  clauses  to  ^so  out  is  putting  his  company  in  a  wrong  tmsltlon,  and 
just  as  sure  as  time  gof}s  on  he  will  get  the  company  In  trouble.  You  can 
avoid  that  by  standing  upon  your  rights. 

Mr.  Dllling — In  Cass  county  we  had  a  tine  risk,  but  objei-tlon  was 
made  to  taking  our  policy.  L  told  the  memlter  to  do  as  I  advised  and  he 
would  come  out  all  right.  I  told  him  to  write  to  them  saying  he  had  the 
Insurance  inillcy  with  our  mortgage  claust*,  and  if  they  did  not  want  it  to 
say  so.  The>'  answered  tliat  they  had  investigated;  that  it  was  all  right 
and  he  would  get  the  Gioney. 

Mr.  Kelsey — We  agreed  last  year  to  indorse  a  form  given  us  by  Mr. 

m 

C>>]lier,  of  Kokonio.     After  I  went  home  I  made  an  investigation,  and  i 
am  not  satisfied  with  that  form.     It  does  not  prote(*t  us  as  I  thought  at 

first  it  did.    It  should  read:    "Loss,  if  any,  under  policy  No ,  imyable 

to ,  mortgagee,  as  his  Interest  may  appear,  subject  to  the  by- 
laws of  this  i^onipany."    That  will  fully  protect  the  company. 

S<*c'retary  Nowlin  read  the  following  reiwrt: 

Ijawrenceburg,  Ind.,  January  1,  1JXK>. 

To  the  Oflicers  and  Members  of  the  Farmers'   Mutual    Insuran(*e   Com- 
panies* Uniou  of  Indiana : 
Gentlemen — As  your  Secretary  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  rei)ort 

for  the  year  ijeginning  January  5,  lJ>Ci5,  and  ending  December  31,  1905: 

Receipts, 

Balance  on  hand  January  5,  11)05 $35  94 

Dues  received  after  January  5,  1905 , 14  00 

Assessment  of  1904  collected  In  February,  1905 2  50 

Cash  from  Secretary,  Chas.  Downing 10  00 

Cash  for  reports 46  99 


Total   1109  43 
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Dittbuntemviits. 

Salary  of  feiHi-etary.  |ir).00.  and  reiwrtliig  meeting,  |20.00 $35  00 

Postage,  $7.00 ;  expressing,  $0.05 ;  8ui)i)lies  for  making  re|iort,  $0.25. .  8  20 

I'rintiug  i*eix>rts   59  40 

Printing  programs   2  14 

Exi)eti8e  to  Indiunaix^Iis  November  28,  1005 5  00 

Total    $100  74 

Deficit    31 

UesiKJctfully  submitted, 

H.  L.  NOWLIN,  SeiTetary. 

Secretary  Nowlin — ^Tlie  Treasurer  re^iuested  me  to  wiy  that  he  could 
not  be  with  you  today,  but  ttiat  he  was  in  the  same  position  he  has  always 
l)een — he  lias  received  no  money  and  paid  out  no  money. 

TJce  Auditing  Committee  made  tlie  following  report: 

,  January  4,  lOOG. 

To  tile  Annua!  Convention  of  the  I'armers'  Mutual  Insuranc*e  Companies' 
Union : 

Mr.  President:  We,  your  committee,  apiwinted  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ijeg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  examined 
all  accounts  of  receipts  and  exi)enses  exhibited  to  us  and  find  the  same 
c*>rrect  and  just. 

R.  A.  KIRKMAN, 
I.  M^  MILLER. 
A.  L.  HEIM, 

Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion  the  three  reiwrts  were  received  and  approved. 

Mr.  Kelsey,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
reiK>rt :    Be  it 

Resolved — 

Ist.  We  take  just  pride  in  the  increased  growth  of  mutual  insurance 
in  Indiana,  as  shown  by  the  reiwrts  made  by  the  several  companies  hold- 
ing membership  in  this  union:  Tlie  furtlier  fact  that  the  more  than  sev- 
enty-five million  dollars  insurance  carried  by  the  farmers*  mutual  insurance 
companies  here  represented  at  a  decrease  in  cost  equal  to  amount  paid — 
as  shown  by  rates  now  charged  on  farm  property  by  old  line  companies 
In  Indiana  is  not  only  just  cause  for  congratulation,  but  demonstrates  be 
yond  controversy  the  wisdom  of  the  pioneers  who  gave  to  us  our  present 
system  of  mutual  insurance. 

2d.    We  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  these  pioneers 
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who  builded  so  wiriely  and  well.  Among  them  we  find  the  honored  Presi- 
dent of  this  union — the  Hon.  Aaron  Jones.  We  commend  him  for  faith- 
ful services  along  every  line  of  our  work. 

3d.  To  Mr.  H.  I..  Nowlin,  wlio  has  anticipated  our  needs  and  so  gen- 
erously provided  for  our  place  of  meeting,  as  well  as  accurately  editing 
our  proceedings  and  reports,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks. 

4th.  We  rei'ommend  that  our  members  make  a  careful  study  of  ex- 
isting conditions  in  Indiana,  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  any  considerable 
amount  of  available  farm  property  is  not  yet  insured  in  mutual  companies 
that  some  plan  be  formulated  and  an  effort  made  to  take  care  of  this 
property  by  bringing  it  Into  the  fold  of  mutual  insurance. 

(Special.)  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  4,  1906. 

The  Indiana  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies'  Union,  In 
annual  session,  representing  thirty-live  mutual  Insurance  companies,  hav- 
ing 60,000  members  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  state,  resijectfully  request 
the  removal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  from  alcohol,  made  unfit  for  bev- 
erage purposes.  We  need  the  alcohol  to  heat  and  light  our  homes,  and  to 
furnish  motor  fuel  for  power  engines  used  on  our  farms.  Such  alcohol 
would  be  much  cheaper  and  much  safer  than  kerosene  or  gasoline  now 
in  general  use.  We  believe  many  losses  by  fire  would  be  prevented  by  such 
change.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  removal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  from 
such  alcohol,  and  we  respectfully  ask  our  members  in  congress  to  vote  for 
this  measure. 

W.  H.  KELSBY, 
GEO.  W.  SCEARGE, 
L.  T.  HALE. 

Mr.  Sawdon — I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted  as 
a  whole.    (Seconded.) 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  as  read  was  carried. 

Mr.  Kelsey — I  move  you  that  the  rules  of  this  association  be  suEh 
pended  and  that  Mr.  Kirkman  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  entire 
association  for  the  present  otflcers  to  serve  for  the  coming  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Kirkman — I  hereby  cast  the  entire  vote  of  this  association  for 
the  retention  of  the  poesent  ofllcers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Jones — In  view  of  the  great  work  this  association  has  done 
and  Is  doing,  and  the  benefit  It  Is  to  the  insurance  business  of  the  state, 
I  Will  serve  you  another  year  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  will  use  my  ut- 
most endeavors  to  secure  all  the  other  companies  in  the  state  that  are  not 
now  members,  so  as  to  give  additional  power  and  influence  to  the  union. 
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We  should  not  forget  that  all  tlie  other  companies  are  solidly  united  In 
one  cojnpa'^t  mass.  If  wv.  had  remained  separate  I  am  satisfied  the  mutual 
insurance  companies  would  have  l>een  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  This 
ilniou  was  brought  into  being  befrause  of  the  menace  of  certain  bills  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature.  When  we  unittxl  the  insurance  lobby  stiy  they 
had  to  me«^t  the  faruK^r  in  his  lionie  and  drop  the  measures  i)endiug.  I  am 
satisfied  tlie  organization  of  tliis  union  has  jirevented  any  unjust  and  un- 
fair leuishUion  from  tliat  time  to  this.  Now  if  we  can  double  our  influence 
we  >\ill  not  only  prevent  unjust  legislation,  but  may  be  able  to  secure 
such  amended  laws  I'rom  time  to  time  as  we  find  to  the  interest  of  our 
(U-ganiy-ation  and  the  i'lterest  of  the  people  of  the  state.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested in  stH'uring,  not  for  ohrselvps  alone,  Imt  for  all  the  iieople  of  the 
st:uc.  a  lair  and  Just  insurance  rate  and  the  right  to  emerge  from  under 
the  volve  of  the  insurance  combinations. 

Next  year  1  shall  have  more  time  to  devote  to  this  Work  than  I  have 
had  in  the  past  year.  I  have  been  burdened  for  the  i»ast  few  yefU's  and 
have  not  *bt»en  able  to  give  as  nnich  time  and  attention  to  this  organisation 
as  I  have  wishetl  to  do.  I  have  beiMi  relieving  myself  of  some  of  my  bur- 
dens, and  will  devote  more  time  to  this  Union  for  the  coming  year.  I 
will  (-onfer  with  our  worthy  Se<Tetary  and  we  will  use  our  l>est  endeav- 
ors, not  only  to  indu<'e  the  other  asso<'iations  to  join  us,  but  to  bring  to 
bear  arguments  on  farmers  outside  our  association.  There  are  doubtless 
many  farmers  in  each  of  your  conmiunities  outside  the  pale  of  mutual 
insurance,  and  I  think  a  good  argument  from  each  of  your  membei*s  will  do 
much  to  cause  them  to  change  their  minds. 

'     I  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  couferreil  upon  me  by  your 
action  in  retaining  me  in  the  iwsition  I  have  occupied  for  tlie  i)ast  year. 

Secretary  Nowlin. — I  shall  ask  you  to  get  your  reports  in  early;  also 
to  send  the  names  of  the  companies  not  In  the  Union,  with  the  names  of 
their  secretaries,  when  you  cjin  secure  them.  I  have  been  furnishing  such 
companies  with  rei>orts  of  our  annual  meetings  to  let  them  know  what  we 
are  doing.  I  believe  that  plan  should  be  followed  up.  I  thank  you. 
gentlemen. 

President  Jones. — I  think  it  Is  time  to  ap|K)int  the  Committee  on 
Legislation.  !  suggest  that  the  members  be  suggested  by  the  delegates 
present. 

The  following  names  were  suggested:  President  Jones,  W.  A.  Kelsey, 
Geo.  V.  Kell,  Dr.  Joseph  Saunders,  H.  L.  Nowlin. 

Mr.  Kelsej-  declined  and  the  others  were  approved. 

President  Jones — The  committee  should  draft  such  a  bill  as  they  want 
passed,  then  have  copies  of  it  printed  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation,   Let  the  cheers  of  the  companies  present  the  matter  to  the  mea 
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who  are  seekiug  nomiuatiuiiR.  I  think  if  we  can  get  the  outside  mutual 
companies  to  join  our  Union  the  foreign  companies  will  not  show  their 
hand.  They  do  not  like  to  suffer  defeat,  and  they  will  say,  **Oh,  well,  if 
the  famiers  of  the  State  want  this,  let  them  have  it."  It  is  better  to  get 
out  that  way  than  to  be  knocked  out.  If  you  people  will  look  carefully 
after  the  members  of  the  legislature  our  case  will  be  won  liefore  we  get 
started. 

Mr.  Kirkman — I  move  that  this  Association  allow  our  worthy  Sec- 
retary fifteen  dollars  for  work  performed  for  the  Union. 

The  motfon  was  seconded  and  carried. 

It  was  moved  that  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  Y)e  furnished  the 
different  associations  com^iosing  the  union  for  five  cents  per  copy,  in  such 
quantities  as  they  may  order. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Girten — ^Are  there  any  published  copies  of  the  laws  under  which 
we  are  organized? 

Mr.  Kelsey — Have  you  not  your  own  law  printed  on  the  policies  and 
applications? 

Mr.  Girten — Yes. 

Mr.  Kelsey — ^That  is  the  law  you  are  governed  by  in  notifying  mem- 
l)ers  of  assesHUJents.  The  law  under  which  we  are  organissed  is  the  law 
approved  in  March,  1877,  whi<'h  authorizes  the  formation  of  farmers* 
mutual  fire  insurance  coiiipnnies  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
may  themselves  adopt.  Alter  they  form  their  organizations  and  adopt 
their  iniles  and  regulations  they  must  work  under  them.  Of  course  the 
rules  and  regulations  nnist  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  but 
they  Jire  absolutely  joiir  authority  for  your  work  under  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

President  Jones — We  provide  a  by-law  stating  what  a  regular  notice 
to  member.^  is,  and  that  is  the  proof  of  sending  it  tlirough  the  mail. 

On  motion  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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REPORTS   OF   COMPANIES. 

FARMERS'    INSURANCE    ASSOCIATION    OF    HAMILTON    COUNTY, 

INDIANA, 

Organized  August,  1876. 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1905,  2,957  for $3,946,855  00 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1906,  3,198  for 4,180,283  00 

Losses  during  year,  55  for 7,024  09 

Expenses  other  than  losses 646  00 

Total  expense    7,670  09 

One  assessment  made  during  year  of  20  cents  on  $100. 

Losses  caused  by  fire 23 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 32 

W.  C.  Bray,  Secretary, 
Noblesville,  Ind. 

CLARK  COUNTY  FARMERS*  MUTUAL. 

Organized  Sept  6,  1880. 

Policies  in  force  Sept.  1,  1904,  938  for $856,861  00 

Policies  in  force  Sept  1,  1905,  1,008  for 935,620  00 

Losses  during  year,  30  for 2,589  31 

Incidental  expenses 500  08 

Total  expense 3,089  39 

Two  assessments  made  during  year  for 2,350  00 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  annual  dues 940  00 

Losses  caused  by  fire 15 

Losses  by  lightning 15 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 14 

Losses  with  metal  roof 1 

No  losses  where  buildings  were  rodded. 

Geo.  D.  Jackson,  President  Robt  C.  Rueff,  Secretary. 

Sellersburg,  Ind.,  R.  R.  2.  Vienna,  Ind.,  R.  R.  1. 

THE  FARMERS'  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Organized  Jan.  16,  1894. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  1,  1904 $1,726,060  00 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  1,  1905 1,908,180  00 

Losses  during  year 4,974  00 

Other  expense 107  10 

Total   expense    ^         5.081  10 

One  assessment  made  during  year  for 5,081  10 
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Losses  caused  by  Are 13 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 13 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 11 

Losses  with  metal  roof 2 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

John  Ingels,  President.  E.  A.  Ellerman,  Secretary. 

Center,  Ind.  Kokomo,  tnd. 

FARMERS'   MUTUAL   FIRE   INSURANCE   COMPANY,   OF   OWEN 

COUN  r  Y. 

Organized  April  17,  1905. 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1900,  104  for $105,000  00 

No.  losses  during  year None 

No.  assessments  during  year None 

W.  N.  Watson,  President  H.  M.  I*hipps,  Secretary. 

Worthington,  R.  R.  3.  Worthington,  R.  R.  3. 

GERMAN  BAPTIST,  OF  WAYNE,  UNION  AND  FAYETTE  COUNTIES. 

Organized  October  24,  1805. 

Policies  In  force  Jan.  1,  1905,  2,700  for |3,685,000  00 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1900,  3,100  for 4,200,000  00 

Losses  during  year 6,635  47 

Exi)enses  other  than  losses 1,074  34 

Total   expense 7,709  81 

One  assessment  made  during  year  of  24  cents  on  the  $100 8,814  20 

Losses  caused  by  fire 9 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 23 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

Daniel  Fiant,  President.  D.  O.  Diiling,  Secretary. 

Connersville.  Hagerstowu. 

FARMERS'     MUTUAL     AID     ASSOCIATION,     WARRICK,     VANDER- 
BURGH AND  GIBSON   COUNTIES. 

Organized  Dec.  1,  1901. 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1905,  870  for $1,434,000  00 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1J)0(),  924  for 1,510,(K)0  00 

Losses  during  year,  28  for 2,215  92 

Other  expense 419  47 

Total    expense 2,635  39 

Two  assessments  made  during  year  for 2,909  69 
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Other  sources   of   revenue,   appraisement   fees   $65.83;   with- 
drawal fees,  $8.39,  amounting  to $74  22 

Losses  caused  by  fire 17 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 11 

Losses  with  shingle  roof  (all  buildings) 2S 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

W.  K.  Norcross,  President.  Alwin  L.  Helm,  Secretary. 

Elberfeld,  Ind.,  R.  F.  D  Chandler,  Ind.,  R.  R.  21. 

FARMERS'   MUTUAL  FIRE   INSURANCE   ASSOCIATION,   OF  ALLEN 

COUNTY. 

Organized  February  G,  1878. 

Insurance  in  force  October  10,  1905 $5,292,.^»80  00 

Number  of  losses,  60,  aggregating 6,970  21 

Caused  by  lightning,  39,  aggregating 2,552  11 

Caused  by  Are,  21,  aggregating 4,418  10 

Receipts. 

One  assessment  made  during  year,  13c  on  $100,  amount 0,257  46 

Withdrawals    62  97 

New    insurance 674  10 

Total     9,073  13 

Losses  during  year 6,970  21 

All  other  expenses 933  82 

Total    7,90i  03 

Geo.  V.  Kell,  President  W.  A.  Kelsey,  Secretary. 

Huntcrstown.  Fort  Wayne. 

THE  FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  MADISON  COUNTY, 

INDIANA. 

Organized  October  31,  1885. 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  7,  1905,  1,424  for $2,091,240  00 

Policies  in  force  Jan.  6,  1906,  1,536  for 2,350,8:^6  00 

Losses  during  year 2,606  93 

Other  expense 1,774  27 

Total  expense   4,381  20 

Two  assessments  made  during  year  for 4,381  20 

Ijosses  causeil  by  flre 14 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 20 

Ix)sses  with  shingle  roof   (all   buildings  last). 
No  losses  wliere  building  was  roddeil. 

Joseph  Saunders,  President.  R.  A.  Kirlcman,  Secretary. 

AndetsoiL  Andenoo. 
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FAKMEKS'    MUTUAL    FIRE    INSUKANX'E    COMPANY,    OF    SHELBY 

AND   JOHNSON   COUNTIES. 

Orgonissecl  March  15,  ISiM. 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  1905.  1,514  for $2,18t{,l7()  00 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  IJKKJ,  1,722  for 2,585,1)72  (X) 

Lo»Hes  during  j-ear,  25,  for •    4,519  40 

AsKeHHUiente  made  during  3'ear,  18c  i>er  $100. 

Lo88es  cau8e<i   by   flre l.*5 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 12 

No  losses  where  building  was  roddcd. 

T.  M.  Jcflfras,  I»resldent  W.  K.  Clore,  Si»cretary. 

Shelbyville.  Franklin. 

HANCOCK    COUNTY    FAUMKUS'    INSUHAXCE    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  187(J. 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  11KK5,  1,540,  for jpi .272.400  (Kl 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  IJKX;,  1,(^)2,  for 1,2J)7,17!)  (M> 

Losses  during  yesir 2,918  (H> 

Exi)ense  other  than  loss 580  00 

Total   exiK-nse    3,498  (Kf 

Two  assessments  during  y€»ar  for »<,498  00 

Losses  i*aused  by  flre 5 

liOsses  ciiused  by  lightning 7 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 8 

Losses  with  metal  roof 1 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

William  Elsbury,  I*resident.  B.  L.  Barrett,  Secretary. 

Greenfield,  Iiul.  Greenfield,  Ind. 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY    PATRONS'    MUTUAL    FIRE    INSURANCE   CO. 

Organized  Feiiruary  1,  1877. 

Policies  in  force  August  1,  1901,  1,758,  for $l,4;n,213  00 

Policies  in  force  July  31,  1005,  l,80!i,  for 1.517,5(15  (K) 

Losses  during  year 707  93 

Total  expense    912  60 

One  assessment  made  during  year  for  10c  on  $100,  amounting.  1,447  58 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  annual  per  cents.  10c  on  $100 1,017  37 

Losses  caused  by  flre 8 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 7 

Losse<3  with  shingle  roof 5 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

Wm.  Watlington,  Secretary. 

Madlflon,  Ind. 
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FAItMEKS'    MUTUAL    FlUE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    OF    GREENE 

COUNTY. 

Organized  December,  1897. 

Policies  iu  force  September  1,  1004 $722,545  00 

Policies  iu  force  Sei)tenil)er  1,  1905,  975,  for 809,245  00 

Losses  during  year 1,027  47 

Other  expenses   255  00 

Total  expense    1,882  47 

One  assessment  made  during  yejir,  amounting  to 1,627  47 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  i)remlum  10c  on  $100,  amounting  to  253  89 

Losses  caused  by  fire 8 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 10 

Tiosses  with  shingle  roof,  all. 

No  losses  where  Duilding  was  rodded. 

C.  E.  Beckwith,  President.  (Jharles  Brecl<,  SecreUiry. 

Lone  Tree.  Linton,  R,  R.  1. 


GRANT   COUNTY    FARMERS'    MU^TUAL    INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

Orgauized  August  25,  1891. 

Policies  iu  force  August  29,  1904 $982,341  (X) 

Policies  in  force  August  29,  1905 1,205,989  00 

Losses  during  year 3,025  92 

Assessments  made  during  year,  27c  iter  $100. 

Losses  caused  by  fire ; 6 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 5 

losses  with  shingle  roof 9 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

I.  M.  Miller,  President.  L.  T.  Hale,  Secretary. 

Upland,  Ind.  Marion,  Ind. 


• 


FARMERS'  CO-PARTNERSHIP  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  FULTON, 

WHITE  AND  PULASKI  COUNTIES. 

Organized  May,  1894. 

I'olicles  in  force  October  11,  1904,  908,  for $1,005,086  00 

Policies  in  force  October  10,  1905,  1,0*32,  for 1,. 327,134  00 

Losses  during  year 1,471  92 

Other  expense   869  64 

Total   expense 2,341  56 

One  assessment  made  during  year,  amounting  to 1,566  47 
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Losses  caused  by  fire 3 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 24 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 1 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

N.  A,  McClnng,  President.  E.  C.  Mercer,  Secretary. 

Rochester.  Rochester. 

THE    FARMERS'   MUTUAL,   OF   BARTHOLOMEW   COUNTY. 

Oragnized  June  10,  1000. 

Policies  in  force  January  1.  190.5,  875,  fdr $800,000  00 

Policies  In  force  January  1,  104K5,  1,1.58,  for 947,0.35  00 

Losses  during  year 1,733  00 

Two  assessments  during  year,  amounting  to  250  on  .$100. 

Otlier  sources  of  revenue,  premium  fees  amounting  to 147  (»4 

Losses  caused  by  fire 7 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 1 

D.  W.  Heagy,  President.  O.  G.  Hunter,  Secretiiry. 

CJolumbus.  R.  F.  D.  7.  Columbus,  R.  F.  D.  10. 

JENNINGS  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  January,  1891. 

Policies  in  force  October  1,  1904,  1,006,  for $l,040,;i;iO  (K> 

Policies  in  force  October.  1,  1905,  1,172,  for 1,156,520  00 

Losses  during  year 2,795  90 

Other  expenses   717  32 

Total   expense    3,513  32 

Three  assessments  made  during  year,  amounting  to 3,052  80 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  nierabership  fees,  amounting  to 662  00 

Losses  caused  by  fire - 17 

Ix)sses  caused  by   lightning 14 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 6 

James  G.  Marsh,  President.  John  W.  Davis,  Secretiiry. 

North  Vernon.  North  Vernon. 

FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  OF  BENTON,  JAS- 
PER AND  WHITE  COUNTIES. 

Organized  March  15,  1897. 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  l!)05 $1,895,599  00 

Policies  In  force  January  1,   1900 2,156,216  00 

Losses  during  year 5,982  75 


X 
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Other  expense $411  43 

One  assessment  uiade  during  year,  amounting  to 2J15  38 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  premium  on  new  ln8uranc*e 377  G8 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

W.  H.  Cheadle.  President.  W.  U.  I»ier(*e,  SetTetary. 

Kemington,  Ind.                              Remington,  Ind. 


PATHONS   OF    HUSBANDRY    MUTUAL    FIRE    AND    LIGHTNING    IN- 
SURANCE  (MJMPANY.   OK    DIOCATUR   COUNTY. 

■ 

Organized  June  20,  1878. 

Polici*»s  in  fon-e  January  I,  liX»r>,  1.328,  for $2,098,150  00 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  1900,  1,30!),  for 2,132,321  (K) 

Jwiosses  during  year 2,804  *St 

Otl»er  expenses   819  91 

Total 3,084  Mi 

One  assessment  made  ilurnig  year,  for  "lOc  on  $1(K). 

Jx>sses  caused  by  lire 10 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 12 

One  loss  where  buildnig  was  roilded. 

W  m.  R.  Pleak,  Prosid«'nt.  S.  W.  Ilillman,  Secretary. 

Greeu^burg,  Ind.  Greeusburg,  Ind. 


LAWKENCE     TOWNSHIP     MUTUAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY,     OF 

MARION     COUNTY,     IND. 

Organized  January,  1893. 

Policies  in  force  Octobtn-  14,  1905,  450. 

liosses  during  year $2,822  30 

Other   exijense 290  00 

Total  exi)ense    4,442  00 

Two  assessments  made  during  year 4,750  00 

Losses  caused  b^'  fire ^  .     9 

liOSstH}  c*aused  by  liglituing 2 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 9 

No  losses  where  buildnig  was  rodded. 

Asa  S.  Newhouse,  President  J.  \V.  Apple,  Secretiiry. 

Lawrence.  Oaklandon. 
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.      WASHINGTON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  FIRE.  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  1S83. 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  1905,*i,305,  for $1^17,780  00 

Policies  In  iprce  January  1,  1906,  1,352,  for 1,242,200  00 

Losses  during  year,  16,  for 1,732  40 

Other  expense  214  45 

Total  expense   1,946  85 

One  assessment  made  during  year  for  20c  on  each  $100. 

Losses  caused  by  fire 8 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 6 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 11 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

B.  M.  C.  Uobbs,  President.  A.  B.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Salem,  Ind.  Salem,  Ind. 

FARMERS'   CO-OPERATIVE,  OF  LAWRENCE,   MONROE   AND  JACK- 
SON  COUNTIES. 

Organized  March,  1889. 

Policies  in  force  August  20,  1904,  593,  for $500,000  00 

Policies  in  force  August  20,  1905,  640,  for 540,000  00 

Losses  during  year 459  45 

Other  expense  299  15 

.     Total  expense   758  60 

One  assessment  made  during  year  of  15  cents  on  $100. 

Losses  caused  by  fire 8 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 4 

R.  B.  Scott,  President  W.  H.  H.  Parks,  Secretary. 

Bedford,  Ind.  Bloom ington,  Ind. 

MUTUAL  WINDSTORM  AND  CYCLONE   INSURANCE   ASSOCIATION 
OF  VANDERBURGH,  POSEY,  GIBSON  AND  WARRICK  COUNTIES. 

Organized  September  12,  1899. 

Policies  in  force  December  31,  1904,  412,  for $49,205  00 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  1906,  440,  for ; 79,705  00 

liOAses  during  year,  3,  for 41  91 

Other  expense   114  50 

Total  expense    , 156  41 

No  asse^tsments  made  during  yejir. 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  (^lle<'tcMl  as  nioinl>ership  dues 92  00 

John  Friday,  President.  Herman  Wortman,  Secretary.     - 

R.  F.  D.  4,  Evansville.  Inglefield. 
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FARMERS*,  INSURANCE    ASSOCIATION    OF    DELAWARE    COUNTY. 

INDIANA. 

Organized  January  5,  1895. 

Policies  in  force  October  15,  1004,  COO,  for f«72,107  00 

Policies  in  force  October  21,  1905,  606,  for 961,892  00 

Losses  during  year 825  95 

Other   expense    316  14 

Total  expense   1,122  09 

One  assessment  made  during  year  for 1,253  83 

Losses  caused  by  fire 2 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 5 

Ixwwes  with  shingle  roof. 5 

Enoch  Drumm,  President.  Jonas  F.  Shoemaker,  Secretary. 

Muncie,  R.  R.  12.  Muncie,  R.  R.  11. 


PATRONS'  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  DEARBORN 

COUNTY. 

Organized  1877. 

Policies  in  force  October  1,  1904,  414,  for $374,523  00 

Policies  in  force  Octol)er  1,  1905,  471,  for 413,365  00 

Losses  during  year,  11 1,923  00 

Other  expense  325  00 

Total  expense   2,248  00 

Three  assessments  made  during  year  of  50c  on  each  $100. 

Losses  caused  by  fire 4 

Losses  by  lightning *. 7 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 4 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

M.  F.  Holman,  President.  H.  L.  Nowlin,  Secretary. 

Versailles.  Lawrenceburg. 

FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INDEMNIFYING  COMPACT,  MARION  COUNTY. 

Organized  February  21,  1893. 

Polices  in  force  February  21,  1905,  323  for $602,630  00 

Policies  in  force  February  21,  1906,  374  for. 684,195  00 

Losses  during  year,  5  for 988  00 

Otlier  expense  22  45 

Total  expense 1,010  45 

One  assessment  made  during  year  for 1,010  45 
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Losses  caused   by   fire 4 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 1 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 5 

W.  H.  Wiley,  President  J.  N.  Gullefee,  Secretary. 

New  Augusta,  Ind.  New  Augusta,  Ind. 


FARMERS'    MUTUAL    FIRE    INSURANCE    ASSOCIATION    OF   WHIT- 

LEY  COUNTY. 

Policies  in  force  June  i,  1004 ^2,1)22,280  00 

Policies  in  force  June  4,  1905 2,072,21(5  00 

Losses  during  year : 8,724  87 

Other  expenses   580  67 

Total  expense .• 9,305  54 

Two  »ssessinents  made  during  year  for 8,350  00 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  5c*  per  $100  on  insurance  written 415  45 

Ix)sses  caused  by  fire 20 

Ijosses  caused  by  lightning 0 

Ijosses  with  shingle  roof 25 

No  losses  with  metal  roof. 

No  losses  where  building  was  rodded. 

Irviu  J.  Krider,  President.  Louis  W.  Dunfer,  Secretary. 

Columbia  City.  Columbia  City. 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY  FARMERS*  MU  I'UAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Organized  October  1,  1877. 

Policies  In  force  September  30,  1904,  1,600  for $2,300,000  00 

Policies  in  force  September  30,  1SX)5,  1,050  for 2,360,00  00 

Losses  during  year 0,900  00 

Other  expense   800  00 

Total  expense 7,700  00 

One  assessment  made  during  year,  amounting  to 7,300  00 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  meml^ershlp  fees  and  increases  and 

decreases,  amounting  to.  ^ 600  00 

Losses  caused  by  fire 20 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 10 

J.  M.  Shimp,  President.  Aaron  Jones,  Secretary. 

Granger,  Ind.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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THE  FAUMEKS*  MUTUAL  FlUE  INSUUANCE  COMPANY  OF  DEKALB 

COUNTY,  IND. 

On!:aulzed  1878. 

Policies  ill  force  January  2tS,  lJ)Or>,  2.417  for $3,500,000  00 

Policies  in  force  January  27.  11K)*5,  2.(i00.  for 4,100,000  00 

Losses  during  year 6,471  41 

Expense  other  than  loss,  readjusting'  all  insurance 1,100  00 

All  other  ex[)ense 015  00 

Total  exi)ense 8,18G  41 

One  assessment  made  during  yesir,  for  20c  on  $100. 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  10c  on  each  $100  of  new  insurance 

written  during  the  year,  amounting  to 804  50 

Losses  caused  by  fire 19 

Jjosses  caused  by  lightning 30 

Losses  with  shingle  roof 37 

Losses  with  slate  roof 2 

No  losses  where  Imilding  was  rodded. 

L.  W.  Treesh,  President.  IMiillp  S.  CariKn*,  Secretary. 

Auburn,  R.  li.  3.  Aubuni. 

UENKY  COUNTY  I  AUMEKS'  MUTUAL  INSUUANC^E  COMPANY. 

Organized  August  31,  1805. 

I*olicies  in  forc^e  January  14,  1005,  1,350. 

Policies  in  force  January  14,  1006 $1,210,800  00 

liosses  during  year 4,011  27 

Other  exi)en8e   45G  75 

Total  exi)en8e    4,408  02 

One  assessnieiit  made  during  year  for 5,047  77 

Other  sources  of  revenue,  183  new  memlK»r« 183  (M) 

IiOss<»s  caused  by  fire 18 

Ix)Hyes  cjiused  by  lightning 0 

No  lossw  where  liuilding  was  rodded. 

T.  C.  Phelps,  President  J.  O.  Mendeuhall,  Secretary. 

Newcastle.  Newctistle. 


FAKMEKS'  Ml'TUAL  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWrON 

COUNTY. 

Organized  February  23,  18JW. 

Policies  in  forct*  Decemlier  l(i,  IIKM.  3<W  for $387,408  00 

Policies  in  force  ])eceinl)er  15,  PK>5.  438  for 387,574  00 

Losses  during  year 1,886  08 
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Other  expense  $227  11 

Total  expense 2.113  19 

One  assessment  made  during  year,  for. 1 J82  85 

Ijosses  caused  by  fire 4 

Losses  caused  by  lightning 5 
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David  Weldon,  President.  John  A.  Wildnsin,  Secretary. 

Kentland.  Ind.  Kentland,  Ind. 


FARMKRS'    CO-OPKUATIVE    INSURANCE    ASSOCIAI^ION    OF    HEN- 
DRICKS COr:NTY,  IND. 

Organized  Novenil^er  .'^0.  1877. 

Policies  in  force  OctolK^r  HI,  IIXU.  2.$W2  for :  .$4.11 0,1  (J5  (K) 

Policies  In  force  October  ol,  VMKt,  :H)ir». 

Jesses  during  year 13,871  8(> 

Other  expense  88,44(?  (H) 

One  assessment  made  during  year  for  2r)c  on  each  $100. 

Ivosses  caused  by  Are 31 

IjOBses  caused  by  llghtuing 32 

No  losses  where  build! ug  was  ro<Wed. 

G.  W.  Scearce,  President.  Simon  Hadley,  Secretary. 

Danville,  Ind.  Danville,  Ind. 


PATRONS'   MUTUAL   AID   SOCIETY. 

Organized  1881. 

Policies  In  force  January  1,  1005,  400. 
Policies  in  force  January  1,  190<*,  4(M». 
One  loss  during  year  of $500  00 

W.  F.  Kenis,  President.  Edwin  Tiffary,  Secretary. 

Toronto.  Toronto. 


Forty-Fourth  Midsummer  Meeting 


OP  THE 


INDIANA  Horticultural  Society 


HELD  AT 


HENRYVILLE,  CLARK  COUNTY,  IND., 


August  9,  lo,  1905. 


The  forty-fourth  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  called  to  order  at  1:30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  August  9th,  1905, 
with  President  Warder  W.  Stevens  in  the  chair,  who  wild: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  am  glad  to  meet  and  greet  so  many  of 
you  here  at  the  opening  session  of  our  meeting.  We  will  now  have  a 
selection  of  music  by  the  orchestra. 

(Music  by  orchestra.) 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  have  the  invocation  by  Reverend 
Cross,  of  Henry vi He: 

Rev.  Cross:  O  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
liast  permitted  so  goodly  a  number  to  assemble  in  this  grove,  and  we 
pray  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  be  with  us  in  the  work  of  this  hour.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  privileges  and  the  opportunities  which  we  have  of 
assembling  ourselves  together  in  different  capacities  in  this  life,  and  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  privilege  of  assembling  here  today.  We  pray  Thee 
that  Thou  wilt  bless  every  one  who  is  to  take  part  in  this  work,  and 
grant.  O  God,  that  we  may  ail  realize  that  these  bountiful  things  which  we 
are  enjoying  come  from  Thy  hand,  and  that  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  Cometh  from  Thee,  and  that  without  Thy  watchful  care  over  us  and 
Thy  bounteous  providence  showered  upon  us  we  would  be  without  all 
of  these  blessings.  Help  us  In  the  work  of  this  Association,  and  we 
pray  that  Thy  special  blessing  shall  be  upon  everyone  who  shall  have 
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a  part  in  this  work  and  may  it  all  be  done  with  an  eye  single  to  Thy 
glory,  and  may  we  give  Thee  praise  for  what  Thou  hast  done,  and  Thine 
shall  be  the  honor  and  glory  both  now  and  forever  more.    Amen. 

(Music  by  the  orchestra.) 

President  Stevens:    The  next  will  be  the  address  of  welcome  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Gross.' 

Rev.  Mr.  Cross:  Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  and  Dele- 
gates to  this  Association,  Friends,  Fellow  Citizens,  Hooslers  and  All — To 
me  has  been  assigned  the  very  delightful  task  of  delivering  unto  you 
the  keys  of  our  town,  the  best  town,  in  the  best  county,  in  the  best 
State  in  the  greatest  and  best  nation  that  God's  gracious  and  glorious 
sun  shines  upon.  We  are  glad  that  you  brought  this  meeting  to  our 
midst.  We  have  bountiful  faith  in  our  own  section  of  the  country. 
Some  of  you  folks  do  not  know  very  much  about  this  section  of  the 
country,  but  as  I  have  already  said,  we  liave  bountiful  faith  in  it,  and 
we  trust  that  this  gathering  will  beget  in  you  a  like  faith  In  this  section 
of  the  State.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  and  that  He  is  very  good  to  us.  Our  garners  are  fairly 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  golden  grain,  and  you  have  only  to 
step  out  and  look  at  the  waving  cornfields  to  see  the  promise  of  a  most 
bountiful  harvest  for  southern  Indiana,  such  as  southern  Indiana  has 
never  known  in  all  of  her  history,  I  am  sure.  I  say  again  that  we  have 
large  faith  in  our  section  of  the  State.  Our  resources  are  almost  bound- 
less— or,  I  should  say,  our  resources  are  almost  endless — ^and  our  possi- 
bilities are  almost  boundless.  I  put  the  "almost"  for  fear  that  some 
of  you  folks  might  think  we  had  the  best  country  and  county  on  earth. 
We  have  plenty  of  timber,  and  you  will  remember  a  few  years  ago 
that  our  legislature  made  it  possible  whereby  not  only  sbutliem  In- 
diana but  other  parts  of  the  State  might  know  how  to  take  care  of 
their  timber.  We  have  the  reservation  on  our  border,  and  I  overheard 
not  long  since  that  our  excellent  Governor  said  to  our  worthy  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  when  he  asked  him  how  much  of  an 
appropriation  there  was  made  for  the  forestry  work  and  the  Secretary 
told  him,  "Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  part  of  the  State  where  it  is 
needed  any  worse  than  it  is  down  there.'*  This  may  be  true  enough, 
but  I  tell  you  there  is  no  other  part  of  tlie  State  where  they  can  make 
a  greater  showing  than  we  can  down  here.  We  also  have  resources  under 
the  earth  which  have  not  been  developed,  but  a  limited  research  1ms 
shown  that  it  is  there  in  large  quantities  in  the  way  of  coal,  and  that 
we  also  have  gas.  Recent  development  has  proved  that  we  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  gas  under  our  surface  and  a  superabundance  above. 
We  believe  in  ourselves  down  here  at  Henry ville,  and  Invite  3*ou  to. a 
good  town.     Providence  is  favoring  us  here.     He  has  given  us  an  abun- 
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dant  supply  of  both  wet  and  dry.  He  gives  us  plenty  of  water  that 
brings  the  blossom  to  the  rye  and  the  rose,  and  plenty  of  dry  that 
keeps  the  blossom  away  that  the  rye  brings  to  the  nose.  However, 
none  of  you  need  to  go  thirsty.  If  you  do  not  like  common,  ordinary 
pure  water,  we  have  only  to  cite  you  to  our  minei-al  wells,  of  which 
we  have  an  abundance  in  this  country,  and  If  you  want  to  know  all 
about  these  mineral  wells  and  their  possibilities -I  will  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry.  In  addition  to  this 
duty  of  secretary  of  thq  Board  he  has  from  time  to  time  been  filling  the 
position  of  flnancral  adviser  or  confidential  adviser  to  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  famous  mineral  wells,  and,  although  he  has  not  authorized  us 
to  say  so,  it  Is  generally  understood  that  there  is  soon  to  be  a  partner- 
ship in  which  Mr.  Freeman  is  to  be  one  of  the  principal  members. 

Again  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  we 
are  going  to  make  your  stay  with  us  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  when 
you  leave  we  know  you  will  be  glad  you  came  and  will  come  back  when- 
ever you  have  another  opportunity.  Again  I  say  to  you,  we  wel- 
come you. 

President  Stevens:  In  behalf  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  will  receive  this  cordial  welcome,  and  will  make 
ourselves  at  home  while  we  are  in  your  midst.  The  summer  meeting 
of  this  society  usually  goes  where  the  society  thinks  it  can  do  the  most 
good,  and  our  committee  recommended  that  we  come  right  liei^  to 
southern  Indiana,  for  this  is  the  garden  spot  of  fruit  gi'owing  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Professor  Freeman  this 
meeting  has  been  brought  here.  I  must  say  that  you  do  not  fully 
realize  the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture  herev  away  back  here  a  few 
miles  in  your  swamp  land,  and  I  never  realized  it  as  I  did  this  morning 
as  I  drove  across  the  country  on  my  way  over  here.  We  have  thousiinds 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  the  best  fruit  land  in  the  State. 
I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  hills 
will  be  veritable  gardens  and  vineyards.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  people  of  southern  Indiana  should  not  take  this  hill  land 
and  supply  all  of  the  great  central  west  with  fruits.  Tlicse  Id  lis  are 
fertile.  They  contain  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  give  us 
the  best  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance.  These  lands,  as  some  of  you 
may  know,  may  be  purchased  at  this  time',  say  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  acre,  and  with  cultivation  of  the  right  sort  it  will  not  be  many 
years  until  they  will  sell  for  as  much  as  the  best  farming  lands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  this  matter  at  this  time 
I  wish  that  the  people  from  other  sections  of  the  State  would  j?et  out 
and  see  some  of  this  country  for  themselves,  and  then  I  know  they  will 
be  ready  to  verify  my  assertions. 
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We,  the  people  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  already  feel  under 
obligations  to  the  people  here  for  what  they  have  done  for  this  meeting, 
and  particularly  do  we  feel  grateful  to.  Professor  Freeman  for  his  ef- 
forts to  make  this  meeting  a  success.  I  know  that  our  time  is  some- 
what limited.  There  might  be  considerable  said  about  the  possibilities 
of  fi-uit  gi'owing  here  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana,  but  we  will  hear 
more  about  this  later  by  other  parties  who  are  on  the  program. 

It  is  necessai-y  for  us  to  cliange  our  program  a  little  this  after- 
noon on  account  of  the  iibsence  of  one  or  two  who  were  to  have  been 
here,  and  are  not  here.  The  next  thing  on  the  program  will  be  some 
music. 

(Music  by  the  orchestra.) 

President  Stevens:  Before  we  go  any  further  I  will  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  pass  on  the  fruits.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  Amos  Gar- 
retson,  of  Pendleton;  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  J.  M.  Snodgrass, 
of  Kirklim 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  consist  of  C.  !M.  Hobbs,  of 
Bridgei)ort;  A.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Daleville,  and  Mrs.  Amos  Garretson, 
of  Pendleton. 

I  name  these  committees  at  this  time  tliat  they  may  get  at, their 
work  and  complete  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  They  can  make 
their  reports  at  tomorrow  morning^s  session. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  Joe  Burton,  superintendent  of  the  Experimental 
Orchard.  He  has  some  fruit  on  exhibit  and  desires  to  make  a  brief 
statement  in  regard  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Joe  A.  Burton:  I  brought  in  some  fruit  so  that  all  of  you 
might  see  some  fruit  from  the  Experimental  Orchard.  Some  of  these 
trees  have  just  begun  to  bear,  and  I  thouglit  that  some  of  the  meml>ers 
of  the  society  would  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  fruit.  We  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  select  perfect  specimens,  but  took  them  Just  as  they 
were. 

Mr.  Burton  had  specimens  of  about  24  seedling  apples  grown  on  the 
Experimental  Grounds.     Some  of  them  are  quite  promising. 

President  Stevens:  Does  the  Secretary  wish  to  make  announce- 
ments? 

Secretary  Flick:  This  horticultural  society  was  organized  in  1800, 
and  it  has  been  working  all  these  many  years  to  get  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  enthusiastic  so  tliat  they  might  raise  enough  fruit 
for  our  own  consumption  at  least,  but  they  liave  not  accomplished  that  as 
yet.  Unless  southern  Indiana  wakens  up  I  fear  it  will  be  years  before  we 
do  so.    As  our  president  lias  said,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
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are  here  great  opportunities  for  fmit  growing,  the  like  of  which  are 
seldom  found  in  the  United  States.  Our  society  Is  composed  of  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  members.  In  the  last  two  years  the  member- 
ship has  Increased  about  two  hundred  members.  We  would  like  to 
reach  a  thousand,  and  we  hope  to  get  quite  a  number  here.  The  terms 
are  one  dollar  a  year  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  a  local  associa- 
tion. If  you  are  a  member  of  a  local  society,  in  good  standing,  your  fee 
will  be  only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  yourself  and  \Aife,  and  in  addition 
you  will  share  in  the  credit  of  making  Indiana  one  of  the  foremost 
States  in  fruit  culture,  and  you  will  receive  many  advantages  and 
many  helps  and  helpful  hints  which  you  will  get  in  the  publications.  1 
have  with  me  the  latest  publication  of  the  society.  If  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society  you  are  entitled  to  one  of  these  each  year.  It 
contains  some  of  the  best  thoughts  and  best  discussions  of  some  of 
our  best  and  ablest  men,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  wher- 
ever they  can  be  procured.  We  get  them  from  any  source  and  every 
source.  I  can  not  name  all  of  the  contributors,  but  among  them  are 
Professor  Van  Deman,  whom  we  all  know  as  foremost  in  the  discus- 
sion of  practical  questions  which  fruit  growers  should  know  about.  We 
had  Professor  Weigel  from  the  Forest  Bureau  of  Washington,  and 
Professor  Rothe,  of  Michigan,  professor  of  the  forestry  bureau  there, 
and  from  our  own  State  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  fruit  growers.  I  would  like  for  you  to  look  over  these 
volumes  at  your  leisure  and  see  what  subjects  are  treated,  and  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  you  -v^ill  find  some  that  are  of  vital  importance 
to  you  in  your  business,  and  it  will  cost  you  but  fifty  cents  to  become 
a  member.  We  expect  to  get  up  a  book  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  including  the  papers,  etc.,  and  it  will  advertise  this  region 
as  a  fruit  growing  region.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  become 
members  of  this  society. 

President  Stevens:  The  first  subject  this  afternoon  will  be  ITorestry, 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Freeman,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  of 
Indianapolis,  whom  you  all  know.  We  want  him  to  tell  us  how,  In 
addition  to  the  fruits  that  we  raise,  we  can  raise  other  trees  profitably. 

Professor  Freeman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  should  just  like  to 
say,  to  begin  with,  that  if  you  wish  to  know  anything  about  mineral 
wells  you  can  ask  me,  but  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  mat- 
rimonial alliances  you  will  have  to  see  Mr.  Cross. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  forestry 
that  I  would  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  fruit  grow- 
ing. However,  I  shall  dwell  upon  that  very  little  from  the  simple 
fact  that  I  think  every  man  who  gives  it  due  consideration  knows  the 
relation.  But  at  this  stage  of  educational  development  of  the  subject 
I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  talk  to  you  upon  another  phase  of  for-« 
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estry.  What  I  shall  say  shall  not  be  as  a  matter  of  justification  or  vindi- 
cation, but  simply  as  an  explanation,  that  we  may  know  the  diffei'fent 
theories  of  forestry  in  this  country,  and  when  I  have  stated  them  I  am 
willing  for  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  and  shall  ask  you  to  do  so. 

Forestry  in  this  country  is  «imply  a  matter  of  future  education. 
It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  masses  have  yet  to  be  instructed  in  order 
to  make  it  a  success.  In  this  day  and  age  a  man  w^ho  discusses  the 
subject  of  forestry  even  in  an  honest  official  effort  has  to  stand  out  as 
a  fanatic  upon  the  subject.  It  is  an  institution  in  which  one  stands 
upon  one  side  and  the  masses  upon  the  other  side.  One  must  briiig  the 
other  side  to  him.  This  is.  not  an  unnatural  condition  when  we  con- 
sider tliat  since  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Indiana  it  seems  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff,  but  now  we  must  changtx 
things,  and  solve  this  problem.  Forestry  from  a  national  standpoint 
is  not  very  old,  but  in  European  countries  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  they  have  passed  through  all  of  the 
stages  of  experiment  and  are  now  in  normal  conditions  of  operation. 
We  have  only  just  begun.  Studying  in  the  light  of  what  has  already 
been  done  for  a  brief  time,  we  may  sjiy  that  gi*eat  work  has  been  ac- 
complished; studied  in  the  light  of  what  is  yet  to  do,  we  have  only  just 
begun.  In  order  that  you  may  see  the  different  features  of  forestry  as 
they  are  carried  on  by  the  United  States,  and  the  different  States  of 
the  United  States,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  plans  of 
each,  coming  last  to  the  policy  of  5ur  own  State  and  asking  you  to 
compare  and  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  what  we  are  doing,  and 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  department  of  forestry  for  something 
like  twenty  years.  It  now  occupies  more  than  sixty  millions  of  acres 
of  forestry  reservations,  and  appropriates  in  the  United  States  alone 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  in  the  care  of 
this  forestry  reservation.  They  are  mostly  located  in  the  broken 
lands  of  the  East  and  West.  The  main  effort  is  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  irrigation  and  reclamation.  The  United  States  department  has  wholly 
altered  its  plan  within  the  last  year,  and  this  affords  me  satisfaction, 
simply  from  the  fact  that  I  believe  it  is  more  practical  and  is  more  in 
line  with  the  people,  and  the  bureaus  of  forestry  in  the  past  have  failed 
to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  because  it  was  not  practical  enough. 
The  policy  for  the  present  year  with  the  United  States  department  is 
simply  forestry,  absolute  and  simple.  They  are  going  to  discard  all  of 
the  scientific  features  which  they  have  had  in  the  past  and  devote  them- 
selves to  tree  cultivation.  In  the  acquisition  of  this  sixty  millions  of. 
acres  they  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  good  agricultural  land,  as  well 
as  broken  land.  Their  policy  now  is  to  select  from  all  these  different 
reservations  the  good,  well  fitted  agri<?tiltural  land,  and  declare  it  open 
for  settlement  for  agricultural  purposes.    They  intend  then  to  devote 
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their  time  and  money  exclusively  to  the  forestry  operation  upon  the 
cheapest  broken  lands,  and  that  Is  our  policy,  and  always  has  been.  So 
you  can  see  that  forestry  to  become  a  success  must  be  close  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  you  must  keep  it  on  that  plane.  The  irriga- 
tion problem  has  been  the  greatest  problem  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
.the  one  that  is  bound  to  be  the  most  beneficial  to  us.  The  reclamation 
of  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  for  agricultural  purposes  by  means  of 
irrigation  can  only  be  accomplished  through  forestry.  Where  forests  do 
not  exist  there  can  be  but  one  way  to  get  them,  and  that  is  to  gi*ow 
them.  Thus  the  United  States  department  will  confine  its  energies  to 
growing  trees  upon  these  reigions  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  irrigating  and 
reclaiming  the  arid  regions  of  the  West. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  forestry  is  a  fraud  originated  by  some 
individual  who  loved  trees  more  than  he  loved  anything  else.  I  wish 
to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Forestry  originated  from  natural  con- 
ditions, and  Industiial  conditions.  We  only  came  to  the  subject  when 
we  were  driven  to  it,  and  we  will  only  be  successful  in  the  future  as  we 
are  driven  to  it.  I  wish  to  state  right  at  this  time  my  feelings  about 
the  matter.  I  should  not  be  disappointed  if  it  takes  the  people  of  this 
country  fifty  years  to  come  to  a  full  realization  of  their  duties  in  this 
regard.  The  people  at  this  time  are  all  that  can  be  expected  consid- 
ering past  conditions.  They  are  ^oing  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them 
for  the  time  they  have  had  to  think  about  it,  and  I  want  to  say  can- 
didly that  I  think  this  Is  a  good  time  to  get  things  started.  Forestry 
is  not  a  question  of  oratory  or  poetry.  It  is  a  question  of  plain  busi- 
ness, and  we  must  get  at  it.  It  is  plain,  common  business.  In  Indiana 
we  have  some  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  manufactur- 
ing institutions  helping  more  than  thirty-four  thousand  people,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  them  are  dependent  upon  the  tinibei  supply  for  their 
operation.  Thus  forestry  in  Indiana  has  its  industrial  foundation,  an 
agricultural  foundation  and  a  horticultural  foundation.  The  policy  which 
Indiana  is  following,  which  I  have  the  honor,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  beginner  of  it,  although  it  did  not  originate  with  me,  is  a  good  one. 
When  I  first  came  into  the  office  I,  sent  out  over  five  thousand  lettere 
the  first  six  months  to  the  people  of  Indiana  asking  tliem  what  they 
thought  should  be  done  in  the  State  Board  of  Forestry.  From  the  re- 
plies which  were  sent  in  to  these  letters  I  framed  the  policy  which  In- 
diana is  now  pursuing,  and  I  have  no  cause  yet  to  change  it,  and  I  shall 
pursue  that  as  long  as  I  am  left  in  charge  until  I  accomplisb  something 
or  nothing,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  Indiana  will  sustain  me.  Tlio 
tnain  thing  that  the  people  of  Indiana  aked  for  was  information,  not 
theory.  They  'said  to  me,  "Give  us  facts."  I  sought  everywhere  for 
facts,  and  while  I  found  some,  I  found  a  good  deal  of  theory,  which 
was  not  practical,  and  so  I  said,  we  will  give  you  facts.  Tlierefore  we 
framed  the  bill  to  buy  the  State  reservation  and  experimental  station. 
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and  we  worked  out  the  facts  and  presented  them  to  the  people,  and 
when  they  got  the  facts  they  knew  whal  they  had. 

Forestry  In  Indiana  will  naturally  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^the 
co-operative,  the  individual  and  the  ornamental.  Forestry  is  too  long, 
too  drawn  out,  for  the  individual  to  engage  in  it  with  the  idea  of  re- 
muneration to  himself.  It  must  be  a  philanthropic  movement  in  which 
we  must  work  for  generations  to  come.  When  I  was  in  school  I  learned 
this  principle:  Every  man  is  born  into  the  world  to  fulfill  a  destiny, 
and  to  the  extent  which  he  falls  short  of  that  destiny  he  becomes  that 
much  of  a  sinner.  We  came  into  this  world  and  found  plenty,  and  if 
we  leave  it  worse  than  we  found  it  we  have  been  a  detriment  and  a 
sinner.  It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  work  for  ourselves,  but  for  others. 
So  It  must  be  with  the  movement  of  forestry';  therefore  the  State  and 
corporation  forestry  must  be  the  principal  movement. 

Again,  It  must  be  confined  to  the  cheap,  broken  land,  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  with  the  augmented  population  of  today  the  good  agri- 
cultural land  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  Indiana,  will  be  needed 
for  agricultural  purposes  to .  supply  the  consumption.  Therefore,  for- 
estry must  be  devoted  to  that  land  which  Is  unfit  for  good'  farming,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  we  once  demonstrate  that  forestry  upon 
the  cheap,  broken  lands  of  Indiana  is  a  profitable  thing  then  it  will  be 
successfully  carried  on,  and  until  that  time  it  will  be  theoretical  and 
doubtful.  Farmers  may  plant  timber  for  post  timber,  but  they  will 
not  plant  for  commercial  pui-poses,  and  that  will  have  to  be  left  to 
the  corporations  which  have  financial  standing  enough  to  carry  it  for- 
ward for  a  long  time.     It  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  State  today. 

In  connection  with  this  I  wish  now  to  give  you  some  policies  of 
other  States  for  comparison  with  our  own.  Calif orin'a  has  eight  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest  reservation  in  the  mountain  land, 
and  appropriates  annually  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  purcliase  new 
lands  every  year.  In  addition  to  tliat  they  have  tax  clauses  whereby 
all  defaulting  taxes  go  back  to  the   State  for  forestry  purposes. 

Maine  has  no  State  forestry  reservation,  but  appropriates  annunlly 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  Irrigation  and  for  patrolling  the  forest 
regions  of  the  state  and  extinguish  the  fires. 

Maryland  has  no  State  forestry  reservation,  but  appropriates  annu- 
ally thirty-six  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  guard  and  protect  her 
forests  in  the  mountainous  regions.  It  also  has  a  tax  clause  by  which 
all  lands  reverting  to  the  State  by  reason  of  taxes  are  to  go  to  the 
State  for  forestry  purposes. 

Massachusetts  appropriates  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  fines  nssesse<l 
In  her  State  for  forestry  purposes,  which  In  some  Instances  amounts  to 
a  very  large  sum,  and  in  others  to  a  smaller  sum. 

Michigan  in  the  last  few  years  has  acquired  sixty-four  thousand 
acres  of  forestry  reservation,  and  appropriates  annually  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  planting  seeds. 
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Minnesota  acquired  tliirty-^our  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  and  appropriates  annually  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

New  York,  the  Empire  State,  has  one  million  four  hundred  and  thiity- 
seven  thousand  acres  of  forestry  reservation,  and  appropriates  annually 
to  conduct  the  same  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I  only  cite  these,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  show  you  that  forestry 
is  not  an  infant,  but  that  it  is  a  thing  of  considerable  magnitude.  Penn- 
sylvania owns  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forestry  reservation  and 
appropriates  annually  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  to  conduct  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  Pennsylvania  appropriates  every  year  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  with  which  to  purchase  new  lands.  In  addition  to  this  it 
has  a  tax  clause  whereby  all  escheated  lands  referring  back  to  the  State 
go  back  to  the  forestry  board.  ^ 

Ohio  has  Just  given  the  subject  of  forestry  its  first  move,  but  it 
passed  a  law  that  all  delinquent  tax  land  should  be  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  has  acquired  nearly  twenty  thousand  acres. 

Indiana  made  her  first  move  four  years  ago  in  an  official  way  on  this 
subject  It  had  a  board  who  worked  for  nothing,  and  who  had  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  to  pay  all  expenses.  We  operated  for  two  years  in 
that  way.  From  the  next  legislature  we  succeeded  in  getting  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  the  present  station,  and  next  we  got  four 
thousand  two  hundred,  and  the  last  legislature  saw  fit  to  raise  the  ap- 
propriation from  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  to  almost  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Now  the  comparison.  Minnesota  pays  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  wardens,  who  receive  all  the  way  from  six  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  It  is  tlieir  duty  when  they  hear  tell  of  a  fire 
to  put  it  out  if  they  can.  Other  States  have  had  salaried  fire  officers. 
Now,  think  of  it  If  a  fire  occurred  in  southern  Indiana  and  the  fire 
warden  was  in  Michigan  City,  the  fire  would  have  time  to  burn  over 
considerable  before  he  could  get  there  to  put  it  out.  If  this  is  to  be 
successful  it  must  be  brought  closer  to  tlie  people.  To  be  a  success  it 
must  be  drastic,  so  I  myself  wrote  the  present  fire  law  bill,  a  bill  which 
became  the  present  fire  law,  in  which  every  road  supervisor  in  the  State 
'  of  Indiana  is  made  a  fire  warden  if  fire  breaks  out  any  place  in  his  road 
district  and  it  is  his  duty  to  put  this  fire  out,  and  to  employ  all  the  help 
he  needs  to  extinguish  that  fire,  and  when  he  calls  upon  the  township 
trustee  he  must  pay  him  and  all  the  help  he  employs  $1.50  a  day  for 
extinguishing  that  fire,  or  for  the  time  occupied  in  doing  so.  Let  me 
explain  this:  If  there  are  many  fires  in  a  given  locality  and  the  trustee 
has  to  pay  out  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  I  venture  to  say  he  will  try 
to  find  out  who  started  that  fire,  and  tlie  culprit  who  started  the  fire  is 
liable  for  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  full 
damages  besides.  This  is  drastic,  but  I  want  to  say  that  if  it  Is  en- 
forced it  will  bring  results,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  enforced  there 
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Is  a  clause  in  that  bill  wherein  It  says  that  it  must  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  prosecutor  to  prosecute  every  case,  and  failure  so  to  do  is 
sufficient  evidence  for  his  removal  from  office.  Now,  I  think  that  this, 
to  be  a  success,  must  come  right  down  to  the  people,  and  when  every 
i-oad  supervisor  in  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  a  fire  warden,  and  every  man 
he  employs  is  paid  $1.50  per  day,  and  he  must  be  paid  by  the  township 
trustee  out  of  the  common  fund,  tha  taxpayers  and  everyone  will  do 
their  best  to  prevent  damaging  fires  such  as  have  been  known  for  years 
and  years  in  the  past. 

As  I  said  in  the  start,  the  subject  of  forestry  is  not  fully  developed 
yet.  In  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  there  is  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction;  that  is,  they  do  not  feel  perfectly  willing  to  be  shown. 
I  suppose  very  few  of  you  have  ever  heard  me  explain  this  policy  which 
we  have  established,  for  I  seldom  ever  take  occasion  to  explain  it  for 
this  reason:  There  are  so  many  ideas  and  suggestions  made  as  to  what 
should  be  done  that  I  have  not  taken  time  to  explain  it  to  every  man 
that  has  an  idea.  It  is  like  sitting  around  a  country  stoi*e  and  have 
some  one  mention  the  fact  tliiit  he  has  rheumatism,  and  hear  every 
person  around  there  give  a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  even  though  he  may 
have  it  so  badly  he  is  not  able  to  walk  on  its  account,  and  is  not  able 
to  stand  up  to  tell  it.  So  it  is  with  the  subject  of  forestry.  Every  man 
has  his  own  idea  about  it,  and  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  station  here  is  to  demonstrate  practical  for- 
estry, just  such  forestry  as  every  farmer  in  this  State  could  do  with 
the  means  he  has  at  hand.  They  could  plant  the  trees  and  grow  them 
from  the  seed  on  the  open  land  and  in  the  forest  lands.  In  this  way 
we  could  reforest  the  broken  arid  regions  in  this  country.  This  Is  not 
an  impossibility.  This  may  not  be  a  financial  success;  we  may  fail, 
but  we  are  not  going  at  it  with  that  intention.  We  do  not  expect  to 
do  it  so.  We  want  the  people  of  Indiana  to  stay  with  us  and  support 
us,  and  we  should  like  for  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiT  to  go  over  the  reservation  and  see  what  we  are  doing,  and  if  it 
meets  with  your  approval  help  us  in  the  future.  It  Is  time  that  we  have 
not  accomplished  all  of  the  things  which  we  should  liave  liked  to  have 
accomplished,  because  we  have  not  had  the  means  with  which  to  do  it. 
I  have  no  censure  upon  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly;  they 
have  been  good,  but  they  could  have  been  better.  As  an  illustration, 
we  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  cultivate  so  many  acres  of  land  planted 
with  trees.  You  farmers  know  that  you  can  not  do  something  for  noth- 
ing. You  can  not  plant  your  crop  and  cultivate  it  without  expense.  We 
planted  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres  in  seed  last  fall.  We  asked 
for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  cultivate  that  land  this  season.  They 
gave  us  the  appropriation,  but  they  said  that  they  would  make  it  No- 
vember 1,  instead  of  May  1.  Isn't  that  a  splendid  time  to  get  your  money 
to  cultivate  your  crops?    That  is  why  you  see  some  of  this  land  In  the 
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condition  that  it  is  today.    We  have  done  the  best  we  could;  we  had 
hoped  to  do  better.    Please  give  the  subject  of  forestry  your  candid  con- 
sideration.    It  is  worthy;  it  is  possible;  it  is  founded  on  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  it  must  come  by  it  now  or  in  the  future. 
I  thank  you. 

President  Stevens:  I  am  sure  that  you  have  received  many  impor- 
tant items  from  Secretary  Freeman  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  but  as 
one  of  the  young  farmers  here  1  feel  discouraged  on  account  of  one  of 
the  statements  made  here  by  tlie  Professor,  which  is  that  we  who  go 
into  forestiT  now  must  do  it  for  the  future  generations.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  altogether  correct,  and  I  think  we  can  go  into  it 
for  our  own  profit.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  a  young  farmer  to  bring 
himself  in  returns  within  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Is  that  true 
or  not? 

Professor  Freeman:  That  is  true  in  certain  phases  of  forestry. 
If  an  individual  will  buy  some  of  this  land  and  wants  to  cultivate  posts 
and  tree  timber,  it  will  be  all  right,  but  I.  was  speaking  of  commercial 
forestry. 

President  Stevens:  You  think  the  ordinary  farmer  could  invest  his 
money  in  a  small  way  that  would  bring  him  profitable  returns? 

Professor  Freeman:    Yes,  that  is  the  impression  I  wanted  to  leave. 

President  Stevens:  I  have  one  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
on  this  subject,  and  that  is  about  the  ordinary  farmer  who  has  a  few 
acres  of  land — of  this  waste  land  which  you  speak  of.  What  kind  of 
trees  would  you  plant  those  few  acres  to  to  make  them  the  most  re- 
munerative in  the  fewest  number  of  years? 

Professor  Freeman:  That  would  be  a  good  deal  lilie  the  directions 
on  Perry  Davis'  Pain  Killer.  I  could  not  prescribe  for  a  forest  unless 
I  should  know  the  kind  of  soil,  the  drainage  and  similar  conditions  there. 
One  kind  of  ground  is  not  good  for  everything.  Locusts  and  catalpas 
are  the  principal  trees  planted  by  farmers.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  planting  these  trees  on  a  hard,  clay  soil.  If  you  have  a  broken,  saindy 
or  gravel  tract  of  land,  plant  the  trees  and  you  will  be  rewarded  well, 
but  if  your  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  soil  you  will  regret  it.  Does  that  an- 
swer your  question? 

President  Stevens;     You  say,  "If  you  have  a  hard,  clay  .soil."     What 
do  you  mean  by  that? 

Professor  Freeman:     I  mean  a  hard  clay  soil. 

President  Stevens:    Land  like  we  have  on  some  of  our  hills? 
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Professor  Freeman:  Yes,  sir.  You  can  plant  a  hickoiTr  or  an  ash 
on  the  hard  soil,  but  do  not  plant  a  locust  or  a  catalpa. 

Pi-esldent  Stevens:    Will  black  locusts  do  well  in  a  gi-avel,  sandy  soil  . 
with  a  hard  soil  underneath? 

Professor  Freeman:    Yes,  sir. 

President  Stevens:  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  soil  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  disease  on  the  black  locust  trees,  and  if  they  will  be  at- 
tacked by  borers. 

Professor  Freeman:  The  borers  will  never  attaclc^  a  black  locust 
as  long  as  it  is  thrifty  and  keeps  on  growing,  but  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
growing  they  will  attack  it,  and  they  attack  them  in  a  clay  soil  because 
they  stop  growing  sooner,  and  are  not  as  thrifty. 

Mrl  Snodgrass:  I  have  in  mind  instances  where  they  affect  locusts 
gi'own  in  good  soils.  I  know  that  we  farmers  in  central  Indiana  have 
faith  in  black  soil,  and  I  know  in  our  county  locusts  will  not  grow 
on  black  soil  because  the  worms  eat  them  up.  Now,  I  don't  believe 
that  rule  will  hold  good.  I  believe  they  are  liable  to  attack  trees  on 
any  kind  of  soil.  They  attack  them  on  our  soil  and  we  can  not  grow 
them  on  that  account. 

Professor  Freeman:    Where  is  your  soil  located? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:    In  Clinton  County. 

Professor  Freeman:    Is  it  black  muck? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  No;  it  is  good  soil  that  will  raise  splendid  crops  of 
com.  * 

Dr.  Wolfe:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  theories  presented  here  are 
correct,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  I  planted  catalpa  seed  on  soil  seven  years 
ago  of  just  the  kind  that  you  have  said  here  would  not  produce  a  good 
catalpa,  but  those  catalpa s  today  are  large  enough  for  fence  posts  and 
they  are  doing  fine.  Tlie  soil  is  heavy  clay,  ninning  into  soapstone 
and  shale. 

Professor  Freeman:    There  might  be  exceptions. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  Yes;  I  think  there  are  exc^'ptions  to  the  rule.  I  was 
raised  on  a  farm  which  was  composed  of  heavy  clay  soil  and  there  were 
locust  trees  standing  on  one  tield  of  about  seven  acres  that  were  growing 
tall,  straight  and  beautiful.  This  was  in  southern  Indiana,  Floyd 
County.  I  remember  that  these  trees  grew  to  be  two  feet  in  diameter 
with  tremendous  limbs,  and  they  stood  for  years  and  years  without  a 
sign  of  t)orer..    This  was  on  this  same  kind  of  land.     My  friend  over 
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there  has  some  locust  trees  on  Just  this  kind  of  land  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  they  are  doing  well. 

Professor  Freeman:  You  will  find  these  things  true  on  sloping 
land. 

Mr.  Work:    Is  not  our  red  clay  the  home  of  the  locust? 

Professor  Freeman:  Tes.  We  find  this  along  southern  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  following  the  line  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Work:  I  expect  I  could  cut  ten  thousand  posts  today  off  of  my 
farm. 

Mr.  Hanger:  A  part  of  my  land  is  limestone  and  a  part  freestone, 
and  there  the  locusts  grow  on  either  side,  or  upon  both  of  these  kinds  of 
land  and  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  difference.  It  is  rolling  and 
a  little  inclined  to  gravel,  and  the  limestone  part  is  heavy,  tough  lime- 
stone. This  land  is  covered  with  locusts.  Many  years  ago  they  were 
cut  for  posts  until  there  is  a  tremendous  forest  of  them  now.  Two 
years  ago  I  cut  sprouts  from  the  stumps  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and  in 
two  years  more  they  will  be  large  enough  for  fence  posts.  I  have  a 
long  row  of  catalpa  (specioso)  in  front  of  my  house,  but  they  caused  me 
so  much  grubbing  that  I  cut  them  off  and  will  make  fence  posts  out 
of  them.  In^  about  twelve  years  I  think  they  were  something  like  six- 
teen inches  in  diameter.  They  were  only  as  thick  as  my  thumb  when 
I  placed  them  out.  The  locust  grows  the  fastest  and  seems  the  most 
durable  for  timber  for  posts.  This  is  true  where  I  live — down  close 
to  New  Albany. 

Mr.  Snodgruss:  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  that  will  be  of  im- 
portance to  the  meeting.  Secretary  Freeman  visited  the  fair  at,  St.  Louis 
and  was  in  the  forestry  building  there,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
was  decided  as  to  the  most  durable  timber  at  the  exposition.  I  bellove 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  this  meeting  to  have  this  brought  out 

Professor  Freeman:    I  am  not  able  to  say. 

President  Stevens:  In  the  absence  of  W.  J.  Ritterskamp,  we  will 
take  up  the  next  topic.  "Selecting  Strawberry  Plants,  Preparing  and 
Setting  Them,"  by  W.  H.  Henry,  of  Laporte,  Indiana. 
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SEL0GTINO,  PREPARING  AND  SETTING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


H.  W.  HENBY»  LAPOBTB,  IND. 


Mr.  Henry:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  must  say  that 
I  have  not  felt  as  much  at  home  for  thirty  years  as  I  have  here  today. 
The  suiTOundlngs  here  are  like  they  were  where  I  was  raised.  The  din- 
ner I  had  today  was  like  the  one  that  mother  used  to  get,  and  I  wish 
to  say  also  that  I  don't  believe  there  Is  another  town  in  the  State  that 
turns  out  another  audience  like  this  one.  I  can  not  account  for  this 
in  any  other  way  except  for  the  name  of  the  town  being  Henry vlUe, 
named  after  the  illustrious  Patrick  Henry,  of  whom  we  are  all  proud 
who  carry  that  name. 

We  are  making  quite  a  drop  from  forest  trees  down  to  strawberry 
plants.  One  is  necessary  and  so  is  the  other.  The  subject  which  I 
have  to  discuss  this  afternoon  is  the  selecting  of  strawberry  plants, 
preparing  and  setting  them. 

The  importance  of  starting  right  is  a  paramount  question.  As  a 
tree  or  plant  Is  set,  so  will  it  grow.  1  heard  Professor  Edward  Brooks, 
now  superintendent  of  the- Philadelphia,  Pa.,  city  schools,  once  say:  "Give 
me  the  training  of  the  child  until  he  is  seven  years  old  and  I  care  not 
who  has  him  after  that;  he  will  not  go  wrong.'*  First  principles  are 
the  foundation  of  all  success,  whether  it  be  in  fruit  growing  or  any 
other  linef  of  business.  In  fruit  growing  there  can  be  no  promise  of 
success  unless  the  right  start  is  made.  If  you  have  not  made  the  right 
selection  of  varieties  and  pure  and  healthy  stock,  planted  In  the  right 
kind  of  soil,  and  amidst  surroundings  which  are  congenial  to  growth, 
you  have  taken  the  first  step  that  many  have  taken  before  you  on  the 
road  to  failure.  My  subject  is  "Selecting  and  Planting  Strawberr>' 
Plants."  By  the  methods  practiced  a  great  many  growers  would  think 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  unnecessary.  One  of  the  oldest  and  at  one 
time  claimed  to  be  the  best  strawberry  growers  in  the  country  advo- 
cated and  practiced  the  setting  of  old  plants,  the  older  the  better.  She 
practiced  this  until  she  actually  run  out,  like  planting  the  little  potatoes 
or  the  tip  ends  of  com.  She  came  to  my  place  a  few  years  ago  «und 
said,  "I  have  got  to  start  new;  I  am  run  out.  I  see  my  methods  in 
the  end  were  wrong." 

In  selecting  plants  for  a  new  bed  great  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
new,  healthy,  vigorous  plants.  Plants  should  only  be  used  from  a  new 
bed,  and  they  should  be  the  largest  and  finest  to  be  had. 

Plants  should  not  be  taken  from  the  alleys  and  sides  of  the  row 
as  practiced  by  a  great  many  growers  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  row  for 
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fruiting.  If  you  are  using  plants  from  your  own  beds  take  up  the  whole 
row  and  then  select  out  the  very  best  The  first  plants  made  are. the 
best  for  resetting. 

Do  not  be  decelTed  by  so-called  "pedigree  plants."  They  are  lilte 
patent  medicines — made  to  sell — ^and  you  have  just  as  good  ones  in  your 
own  new  beds.  It  is  like  all  other  jokes,  I  tUink.  It  has  had  its  day. 
I  believe  that  nurserymen  or  plant  growers,  and  that  leading  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  country  are  as  intelligent  and  have  the  interest  of  their  busi- 
ness at  heart  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  men  and  are  not  slow  to 
develop  and  put  into  practice  any  methods  that  are  calculated  to  benefit 
their  calling  and  advance  the  fruit  interests  of  the  country.  And  for 
the  reason  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them  have  not  adopted  the  **pedi- 
gree  plant"  humbug  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  a  scheme  to  sell  plants  at  a  high  price.  Hundreds  of  tests  have 
been  made  by  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  with  these  so-called  "pedi- 
gree plants,"  until  it  has  kept  the  pedigree  man  l^usy  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  the  curiosity  of  the  people.  During  the  past  two  years  I 
have  been  Interested  in  an  experiment  with  plants  from  Missouri,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  along  with'  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  degree  of  pedigrees.  Under  conditions  that 
were  exact  and  favorable  to  all  of  the  contestants  the  so-called  "pedi- 
grees" were  next  to  the  poorest  on  the  list  of  growth,  fruitage  and  all 
things  that  go  to  make  up  a  first-class  fruit  bed.  Plants  should  be  dug 
the  same  day  you  set  them.  They  should  be  cleaned  of  all  old  run- 
ners and  leaves  and  roots  trimmed  and  wet  or  puddled  just  before  set- 
ting. Plants  should  be  set  as  earl3'  in  the  season  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  the  ground  ready.  Plants  set  in  a  dormant  state  make  the  best 
and  surest  growth.  All  berry  or  blossom  stems  should  be  cut  off,  as 
plants  that  do  not  have  to  mature  berries  will  send  out  runners  long 
before  those  that  do.     Experiment  and  see. 

The  second  part  of  this  subject  is  setting  the  plants.     And  l>efore 
you  can  set  any  plant  you  must  get  your  ground  in  good  condition.    Do 
not  plow  your  ground  when  wet.     Plow  deep  and  harrow  well,  and  plank 
until  the  soil  is  in  fine  condition,  as  a  poor  plant  set  in  good  soil  wilt 
do  better  than  the  best  plant  set  in  poor  soil.     A  plant's  environment 
is  the  only  sure  road  to  a  good  crop  of  berries.     For  the  common  hedge- 
row method  of  growing,  which  is  the  only  practical  method  of  growing 
berries  for  tlie  market,  the  rows  should  be  set  about  three  feet  apart 
and  the  plant  in  the  row  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.     I  set  three 
feet  eight  inches  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row  and  throe  rows  of  a 
variety  together,  and  then  the  next  three  rows  ani  four  feet;  that  is, 
four  feet  middles  between  the  varieties.     I   boKin  a   field  with  perfect 
blossoms  and  alternate  to  the  other  side  with  perfect  and  imperfect,  and 
end  with  perfect.   There  are  two  methods  used  for  putting  the  plants  into  the 
ground.    One  with  a  spade  or  stick,  called  the  "lazy  man's  method,"  of  hang- 
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ing  the  plants  in  the  ground;  the  other  is  the  finiit  growers*  method  of  set- 
ting strawberry  plants,  and  is  done  with  a  setting  trowel.  By  the  spade  or 
long  stick  method  a  man  takes  a  spade  and  makes  a  hole  for  the  plant 
by  pushing  the  spade  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches, 
then  giving  it  a  side  movement  two  or  three  times,  or  as  many  times 
as  is  necessary,  to  compress  the  earth  to  the  sides  of  the  hole,  or  smear 
it  over  so  it  will  hold  up  until  the  boy  has  placed  the  plant  in  the  hole 
out  of  which  the-  spade  came — if  he  can  find  such  a  hole.  If  the  soil  Is 
in  the  right  condition  It  Is  hard  to  determine  where  the  hole  was  made, 
but  if  the  dirt  is  wet  enough  to  hold  to  the  sides  until  the  boy  gets 
the  plant  in,  then  the  man  with  the  spade  is  supposed  to  press  the  dirt 
around  the  neck  of  the  plant  with  his  boot  and  hold  it  there  until  a 
hard  rain  comes  and  starts  the  plant  to  growing.  A  common  spade  is 
about  eight  inches  wide,  and  a  plant  is  one-fourth  inch,  leaving  a  space 
of  three  and  three*fourths  inches,  or  an  air  chamber  something  like  this: 


•  •  •    • 


-    .irf. 


^  •  »  ^■— 


•  "N., 


b  a  6 

a.    Plant.       bb.    Ends'of  holes  made^bylspade,  not  filled  withlearth. 


The  plant  is  simply  hung  in  the  hole  in  the  ground. 

You  can  buy  berries  from  men  who  have  practiced  this  method 
of  setting  for  about  sixty  cents  per  crate,  or  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
plant  man,  for  about  one  dollar  per  thousand,  as  this  is  a  sure  criterion 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  takes  care  of  his  berry  field.  A  man  that 
Is  too  lazy  to  get  down  and  set  a  plant  as  it  should  be  set  is  too  lazy 
or  careless  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  berries  or  plants. 

The  second  and  only  method  to  set  a  plant  is  to  set  It.  This  can 
only  be  done  with  a  setting  trowel.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  work  to  get  down  on  all  fours  and  do  good  work,  especially  if 
you  have  from  five  to  ten  acres  to  set  each  spring,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  that  pays  in  the  end.  I  tried  the  spade  and  also  plant-setting  ma- 
chine, both  hand  and  horse,  but  all  are  failures.  I  use  a  setting  trowel 
made  by  a  blacksmith  out  of  good  steel.  The  handle  is  about  six 
inches  and  the  blade  seven  and  one-half  inches.  Keep  it  bright  and 
sharp  at  the  rounded  edges.  They  cost  thirty-five  cents  each.  You  can 
buy  a  cheap  affair  for  ten  cents,  or  three  for  twenty-five  cents,  that  will 
do  all  ordinary  work.    I  also  use  a  galvanized  setting  basket  to  hold 
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the  plants,  made  like  a  one-fifth  peach  basket  with  the  end  cut  out, 
that  will  hold  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  plants.  A  man  with 
an  outfit  like  this  and  plants  all  ready  to  set  can  set  one-half  an  acre 
per  day,  and  not  work  extra  hard.  My  men  do  not  object  to  the  work. 
The  plant  is  set  the  same  as  setting  n  tree  or  shrub.  The  hole  is  dug 
and  the  plant  is  set  by  one  person,  the  dirt  is  packed  firmly  around  the 
roots  and  some  loose  dirt  is  scattered  around  the  plant,  at  the  last  moment 
to  cover  up  the  finger  marks  and  keep  the  dirt  from  baking.  A  plant 
set  this  way  starts  Immediately  to  grow.  And  I  am  free  to  say  that 
anyone  that  can  see  my  plant  fields  and  compare  them  to  the  spade-set 
plants  will  not  hesitate  to  see  the  difference.  If  I  could-  get  plants  set 
with  a  spade  for  nothing  and  it  cost  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre  to  set 
with  a  trowel,  I  would  willingly  pay  the  money  difference.  I  am  not 
a  very  old  sti-awberry  grower,  only  eleven  years  since  1  set  my  first  bed 
of  strawberries  in  the  spring  of  1894.  If  you  remember,  that  was  that 
dry,  cold  spring,  when  everything  that  did  not  freeze  up  dried  up.  I 
was  raised  in  a  tobacco  field  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  among 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  here  among  the 
rocks  I  took  my  first  lessons  in  setting  and  taking  care  of  plants,  and 
those  lessons  of  adversity  have  stood  by  me  ever  since.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  Improve  on  them  each  year,  and  each  year  I  see  the  good  effects  of 
better  cultivation.  •  The  first  spring  I  set  out  strawberry  plants  was  1894. 
The  ground  was  very  dry;  I  set  with  a  trowel  and  watered  as  I  set. 
While  I  was  going  to  all  this  ti'ouble  an  old  strawberry  grower  came 
along  and  said:  "Henry,  you  are  going  to  lots  of  trouble.  1  set  two  or 
three  acres  in  the  last  two  or  three  days  with*  a  spade  and  a  boy,  and 
I  know  they  will  be  all  right,  for  I  have  been  in  the  business  too  long  to 
make  a  mistake."  I  knew  he  was  one  of  those  "small  fries'*  and  a  poor  ex- 
ample to  take  lessons  from;  but  all  X  said  was,  "xVhem."  Three  weeks 
after  that  he  came  to  my  place  again,  or  rather  he  met  me  in  the  road,  and 
said:  "Henry,  how  are  those  strawberries?"  I  said,  "Come  and  see."  Mine 
were  doing  fine,  not  a  plant  missing.  I  said,  "How  are  yours?"  He 
replied,  "I  plowed  them  up  yesterday  and  planted  the  ground  to  cucum- 
bers." I  never  have  had  any  use  for  the  spade  since.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  too  many  failures  that  can  be  attributed  to  poor  setting.  I  know 
of 'one  man  at  Chesterton,  Indiana,  that  lost  five  acres,  thirty-five  thou- 
sand plants,  by  spade  setting.  If  a  customer  of  mine  sets  his  plants 
with  a  spade,  a  spud  or  a  stick  and  they  fail  to  grow  I  do  not  want  him 
to  attribute  it  to  any  false  teaching  of  mine.  I  know  it  is  hard  work  to 
get  down  and  set  a  plant,  but  it  is  the  best  paying  investment  in  the 
strawberry  field. 

In  all  methods  of  setting  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the 
plant  too  deep  or  too  shallow.  Do  not  cover  the  crown  or  let  it  stick 
too  far  out  of  the  ground,  but  keep  it  even  with  the  surface.  Begin 
to  cultivate  with  a  fine-toothed  cultivator  the  next  day  after  setting, 
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and  hoe  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  put  fresh  dirt  around  the  plants 
and  uncover  any  crowns  ^that  are  too  deep.  Keep  up  cultivation  and 
hoeing  until  it  freezes  and  then  give  them  a  good  coat  of  mujch,  then 
trust  to  God  for  the  balance,  and  He  will,  I  assure  you,  reward  your 
efforts  with  berries  that  will  capture  and  hold  any  market  you  desire 
to  put  them  in  at  from  one-half  to  one-third  more  per  quart  than  the 
spade  man  can  get.  If  such  varieties  as  Warfield,  Dunlap  and  Excelsior 
and  those  of  that  tjT)e  make  too  many  plants  in  the  hedge-row,  take  an 
iron  garden  rake  and  give  them  a  good  raking  right  across  the  row  In  the 
month  of  October. 

Mr.  Snodgrass: .  I  remember  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Henry  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Farmers*  Guide  in  regard  to  the  set- 
ting of  strawbeiTies  with  the  spade,  and  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Henry 
to  believe  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  setting  berries  with  the  spade  al- 
together, but  1  want  to  tell  you  this,  that  the  spade  is  all  right  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  that  will  do  his  work  in  a  good  workman-like  manner, 
and  the  dibble  would  be  a  failure  in  the  hands  of  some  workmen.  I 
wrote  a  reply  to  what  Mr.  Henry  had  written,  in  the  Indiana  Farmer, 
I  believe  It  vras;  anyway,  I  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  and  I  got  it  all  done  but 
Just  finishing  it,  but  I  never  finished  it,  and  I  guess  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  it  was  never  finished,  for  I  said  some  pretty  hard  things  in 
regard  to  that  paper.  I  use  a  spade,  and  I  do  not  have  any  of  my 
plants  to  die,  because  I  do  my  work  thoroughly.  This  spring  1  set 
about  two  acres  of  plants  with  the  spade,  and  some  of  them  died,  but 
these  were  the  ones  that  I  did  not  plant  myself.  I  found  that  when  I 
left  the  men  they  did  not  do  the  work  carefully  like  I  did  it  myself.  1 
find  that  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  kind  of  a  tool  that  is 
used  if  it  is  used  properly.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  get  along 
faster  with  a  spade  or  with  a  trowel.  I  wish  to  Impress  this  on  ever>'- 
one,  that  strawberry  plants  should  be  set  carefully.  No  other  plants 
require  the  attention  that  strawberries  do.  If  you  get  them  too  deep 
they  will  die  and  if  they  are  not  deep  enough  they  will  die,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  must  be  set  just  right.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the 
speaker  was  too  hard  on  the  man  that  uses  the  spade.  The  spade  is 
one  of  the  best  all-around  tools  on  the  market  if  it  is  not  set  up  in  the 
shade  and  allowed  to  sit  there. 

Mr.  Garretson:  I  will  have  to  give  Mr.  Henry  another  dip  with 
the  spade.  I  think  the  spade  is  the  only  thing  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants  with.  I  have  my  ground  in  perfect  order,  then  push  the  spade 
Into  the  ground  about  four  inches,  then  draw  the  handle  back  to  me 
just  a  little  and  tip  the  point  forward  and  then  push  the  spade  for- 
ward, and  this  will  leave  an  opening  of  about  two  or  three  inches,  and 
then  have  a  little  boy,  or  a  little  girl,  which  is  better,  to  pick  the  plant 
out  of  the  water  and  put  It  in  the  opening  beside  the  spade  with  their 
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finger  on  the  crown  and  their  thumb  resting  on  the  ground,  so  you  have 
your  plant  set  exactly.  After  the  dirt  is  put  back  I  take  my  heel  and 
stamp  it  in  place.  I  should  like  to  tell  Mr.  Henry  if  he  should  come 
along  and  find  a  plant  hanging  in  the  ground  or  the  hole  in  the  gi'ound 
and  tries  to  take  it  out  he  will  have  to  pull.  I  am  glad  everybody  is 
not  alike,  for  if  they  were  they  would  all  want  my  wife.  I  like  to  get 
the  plants  from  the  side  of  my  row,  but  I  like  to  get  the  plants  witli 
the  best  roots.  I  have  also  found  out  that  the  plants  planted  in  a 
hedgei  row  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  yield  more  berries  than 
those  In  a  wider  row.  I  go  over  my  patch  to  know  where  the  best 
berries  are.  Of  course  we  must  differ  as  we  go  along  in  this  world, 
for  if  we  did  not,  as  I  said  before,  everyone  would  want  my  wife. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  want  to  endorse  this  idea  of  setting  strawberry 
plants  with  the  spade.  We  have  set  a  good  many  plants  ourselves.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Henry  seems  to  be  the  size  of  his 
foot  more  than  anything  else.  If  he  did  not  have  such  a  narrow  foot  he 
would  be  all  right.    He  needs  to  widen  his  foot;  that  is  all. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  I  am  not  a  strawberry  grower  and  therefore  I  ought 
to  keep  still  while  this  discussion  is  going  on,  but  my  turn  will  come 
tomorrow  to  talk  and  I  know  that  there  will  be  some  statements  which 
I  make  which  will  cause  you  to  jump  on  me  with  both  feet.  Anyway, 
Burton,  Hobbs  and  Stevens  will,  and  I  want  to  begin  now  by  jumping 
on  my  friend  Henry  with  my  two  feet,  and  perhaps  we  will  be  even 
by  the  time  we  get  through  with  the  discussion. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Henry  correctly,  he  said  that  the  breeding  of 
strawberry  plants  was  a  fraud.    Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Henry? 

Mr.  Henry:  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  principle  of  breeding 
strawberry  plants.    I  only  spoke  of  pedigreed  plants. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  Of  course  we  have  to  breed  plants  to  pedigi-ee  them. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  you  are  ready  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  a  pedigreed  plant.  Is  it  not  possible  to  breed  strawberry  plants  and 
make  them  pedigreed  as  well  as  it  is  to  breed  stock  or  corn  and  make 
them  pedigreed?  Isn^t  it  possible  to  pedigree  corn?  I  used  to  be  a 
farmer  myself  and  I  used  to  sell  pedigreed  seed  corn  to  my  neighbors. 
About  all  the  money  I  ever  made  in  my  life  was  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  but  I  think  I  could  make  an  honest  living  by  pedigreeing  seed 
com  and  making  cattle  pure  bloods.    I  think  this  gentleman  has  been 

quoting  Mr.  ,  although  he  did  not  mention  his  name.    He  made 

his  money  by  breeding  strawberry  plants.  Is  it  a  fact  that  scrub  straw- 
berry plants  are  the  things  for  people  to  plant?  If  I  am  wrong  about  this 
I  should  like  to  be  put  right,  and  if  Mr.  Henry  is  wrong  I  should  like 
for  you  to  Jump  on  him  with  two  feet. 
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Mr.  Millhous:  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  the  finest  lot  of  straw- 
berry plants  you  ever  saw,  and  they  were  pedigreed  plants,  but  I  got 
the  worst  mized-up  mess  of  berries  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  I 
have  set  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  guess.  Now,  in  regard  to  planting 
berries  with  a  spade  or  a  trowel.  I  guess  either  method  is  all  right 
provided  It  Is  done  right.  Some  one  spoke  of  leaving  an  air  chamber 
by  this  plan,  but  this  need  not  be.  You  must  place  the  spade  at  an 
angle  and  fill  the  hole  full  of  dirt,  and  then  place  your  foot  where  the 
liole  was  made  with  the  spade  the  last  time.  Then  you  will  have  no 
air  chamber  running  about  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  have 
enough  patience  to  plant  berries  with  a  spade.  It  is  to  me  like  eatfng 
soup  with  a  fork.  I  can  plant  three  with  a  good  trowel  like  I  use 
where  you  can  plant  one  with  a  spade,  and  I  know  I  can  do  it  as  good. 

President  Stevens:  You  did  not  answer  the  question.  He  wants 
to  know  something  about  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  pedigreed 
plants  or  not. 

Mr.  Millhous:    There  is  a  whole  lot  of  money. 

President  Stevens:  Because  you  were  bit  in  them  does  not  convince 
you  that  there  is  nothing  in  them,  does  it?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
to  produce  a  pedigreed  strawberry  plant? 

Mr.  Millhous:  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  pedigreed  strawberry  plant 

Mr.  Garretson:  I  should  like  to  speak  in  regard  to  pedigreed  plants. 
You  can  not  change  the  Warfield  or  Dun  lap  or  any  of  those  berriesL 
That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  When  you  try  to  change  it  it  is  always 
the  same  kind  of  a  berry,  and  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
get  the  best  plant  we  can  get  of  the  kind  we  want.  I  like  the  Warfield 
and  Dunlap.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  do  better  than  to  set  out  tho 
best  plants  they  can  get.  You  may  keep  buying  them  all  the  time,  but 
you  still  continue  to  buy  the  Warfield;  it  is  nothing  else.  With  stock 
you  change  blood  all  the  time,  but  not  with  a  strawberry,  so  I  don't  see 

any  use  in  a  pedigreed  plant. 

> 

President  Stevens:  Can't  a  strawberry  be  selected  the  same  as  we 
have  built  up  our  corn?  Can't  a  strawberry  gi-ower  by  selecting  the  best 
and  continuing  to  select  the  best  build  up  and  improve  his  plants  and 
berries? 

Mr.  Garretson:  Yes,  sir;  but  he  can  not  pedigree  them.  You  have 
to  go  back  to  the  seed  to  get  the  pedigree.  Of  course  you  can  improve 
these  plants  by  selecting  the  best  plants  all  the  time;  I  always  take 
care  to  get  the  best  plants.  I  would  not  get  better  berries  very  fast  if 
I  didn't 
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President  Steyens:    Isn't  that  the  way  we  get  our  seed  corn? 

Mr.  Garretson:  You  go  back  to  the  seed  with  that  When  you  go 
back  to  the  seed  with  a  strawberry  you  will  not  have  a  Warfield  plant. 
It  is  not  a  pedigreed  plant 

Mr.  Burton:  I  did  not  Intend  to  say  anything  on  this  question,  but 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  pedigree  question.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  one  so  able  as  Dr.  Wolfe  should  think  as  he  does  on  this 
question,  and  would  not  recognize  a  pedigreed  plant.  You  can  not  ped- 
igree just  one  animal  or  one  plant.  There  must  be  a  new  creation  be- 
fore you  can  pedigree  anything.  This  talk  about  pedigreelng  plants 
by  selection  is  all  nonsense.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  do  it.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  think  they  all  contradict  their  own  statements. 
You  can  not  pedigree  without  a  new  creation.  When  you  plant  corn  you 
make  a  new  creation,  and  that  is  subject  to  a  continual  change,  and  you 
may  get  something  better  or  something  worse. 

President  Stevens:    You  do  not  cross,  do  you? 

Mr.  Burton:    You  may  If  you  like. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    Where  did  the  first  Warfield  come  fromV 

Mr.  Burton:    From  the  seed. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    Was  that  pedigreed? 

Mr.  Burton:  No.  There  was  but  one  seed  that  produced  a  War- 
field,  and  it  has  been  a  Warfield  ever  since,  and  they  are  the  products 
of  that  first  Warfield.  It  had  no  pedigree.  I  do  not  believe  you  coukl 
change  them  materially.  A  Ben  Davis  will  be  a  Ben  Davis,  and  you 
may  select  them  all  over  the  country,  but  when  you  bring  your  selec- 
tions together  and  put  them  under  the  same  environments  you  wiil  have 
the  same  Ben  Davis  apple,  and  you  will  have  the  same  Warfield  straw- 
berry, or  the  same  anything  else  that  has  not  had  a  new  creation.  The 
multiplication  of  a  strawberry  plant  is  not  a  new  creation.  It  is  merely 
the  extension  of  the  one,  but  you  might  make  an  improvement.  When 
the  environments  are  the  same  the  creation  will  be  the  same.  We  have 
not  followed  this  out  far  enough  in  the  experimental  orchard  to  declare 
these  things  positively,  but  the  indications  are  that  there  is  no  vario- 
tion  in  individual   varieties. 

Mr.  Henry:  I  believe  that  you  understood  me  to  say  in  my  remarks 
that  I  believed  in  the  selecting  of  strawberry  plants,  that  is,  to  plant 
the  best  you  have,  and  I  do  believe  in  that.  I  believe  you  can  get  a 
better  strain  if  you  will  take  the  largest  and  strongest  and  healthiesi 
plants  that  you  have  than  if  you  take  the  smaller  plants.  I  know  in 
setting  out  the  best  I  do  not  set  out  one  plant  in  ten  as  they  are  gen- 
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erally  found  In  the  bed  of  such  varieties  as  the  Dunlap,  Warfield»  Ex- 
celsior, etc.,  for  I  always  like  to  sort  them  down.  There  are  some  varie- 
ties, like  the  Clyde,  that  I  do  not  select  down  so  closely. 

Now,  in  setting  with  a  spade,  the  spade  may  be  all  right  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Garretson,  or  a  man  who  does  his  own  work,  and  does 
it  carefully,  but  put  the  spade  in  the  hands  of  a  green  hand  and  sec 
what  he  will  do.  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  a  man  hires  all  his 
work  done  and  can  not  be  there  to  see  that  it  is  done  right?  As  I  said 
before,  if  you  put  the  spade  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man  it  is  all  right, 
but  if  you  do  not  you  will  make  an  entire  failure  out  of  your  strawberry 
bed.  If  you  put  a  trowel  or  dipple  in  his  hands  you  can  not  help  but 
have  them  set  rightly.  If  he  has  this  tool  he  can  not  do  anything  else 
but  plant  them  right.  As  far  as  speed  is  concerned,  I  can  beat  anyone 
with  a  trowel.  I  can  set  thl-ee  to  one  with  the  dipple.  Of  course  it 
will  be  harder  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  will  be  tired — much 
more  tired  than  you  will  be,  but  my  plants  will  be  set  out  better.  That 
is  the  reason  I  do  not  want  my  plants  set  out  with  a  spade — ^because 
in  the  hands  of  a  careless  man  or  a  green  hand  you  will  make  a  mis- 
take every  time. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  think  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Garretson  were  right  in 
regard  to  pedigreed  plants. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  have  a  brief  talk  by  Professor  W. 
A.  Bell  before  the  exercises  of  the- afternoon  close. 

Professor  Bell:  You  notice  that  he  made  it  very  emphatic  that  my 
talk  would  be  brief.  He  thought  that  he  would  make  me  make  a  short 
speech,  but  we  will  see  about  that  In  the  good  old  times  we  used  to 
have  preachers  to  preach  sermons,  and  if  there  were  no  preachers  some- 
one would  exhort.  The  preacher  would  preach  a  long  sermon  and  then 
the  other  fellow  would  get  up  and  exhort  for  that  much  longer.  In  the 
slavery  days  down  in  Kentucky  there  was  a  man  to  preach  and  another 
to  exhort,  and  the  men  up  here  north  began  to  think  they  were  not  dolujz 
much  good,  and  were  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and  they  called  one 
of  the  natives  to  them  and  told  him  to  tell  this  preacher  that  they 
wanted  him  to  stay  away,  for  they  would  preach  and  then  the  negi'oes 
would  not  be  any  account  for  a  week,  but  this  negro  said,  "Why,  massa. 
he  is  no  preacher."  "What,  he  is  no  preacher?"  "No,  he  is  just  :i 
zorter."  "Well,  what  is  tlie  difference  between  a  preacher  and  a  zorter?" 
"Well,  the  preacher  has  a  text  and  he  goes  back  to  his  text,  and  has 
a  firstly,  and  secondly  and  thirdly  and  fourthly,  and  sometimes  it  goes 
as  far  as  twenty-firstly,  and  then  goes  back  to  his  text  all  the  time, 
hut  the  zorter  just  roams."  Now,  I  am  just  going  to  roam,  for  It  is  so 
much  easier,  you  know,  than  when  you  have  a  text.  This  is  just  the 
same  as  talking  about  a  subject  when  you  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

[28] 
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because  if  you  know  about  a  subject  the  facts  limit  you  in  your  oratory, 
and  if  you  do  not  Imow  any  facts  you  are  not  confined — you  can  say 
wliatever  you  please  and  it  all  goes.  We  are  here  to  learn  from  expe- 
rienced people,  and  you  see  what  kind  of  teaching  they  give  us.  The 
Bible  says  that  "E^sperience  is  a  dear  school,  but  fools  can  learn  at  no 
other."  Isn't  that  the  Bible?  Anyhow,  are  we  (the  audience)  of  the  class 
referred  to  who  are  so  hard  to  learn?   The  speakers  imagine  we  are. 

I  will  say  this  in  conclusion  that  we  want  to  get  all  the  new  ideas 
that  we  can  and  use  them  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  when  we  start 
out  we  want  to  perseyere.  Most  people  do  not  work  at  a  thing  long 
enough  to  make  a  success  of  it;  they  are  too  easily  discouraged.  There 
are  two  classes  of  people  in  this  world — the  optimist  and  the  pessimist 
One  always  sees  the  dark  side  of  life,  and  the  other  the  bright  side. 
We  must  see  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  especially  in  strawberry  rais- 
ing, or  we  will  never  be  successful. 

President  Stevens:  We  have  heard  Professor  Bell  "roam"  this 
morning,  tonight  we  will  have  him  take  a  text. 

The  convention  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  7:30  this  evening. 
Tomorrow  morning's  session  will   convene  at  9K)0. 

(The  meeting  then  stood  adjourned.) 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

President  Stevens:  The  meeting  will  now  please  come  to  order. 
The  first  thing  this  evening  will  be  a  selection  by  the  orchestra. 

(Music  by  the  orchestra.) 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  be  favored  by  a  selection  by  the 
Henryville  octette. 

(Singing  by  the  octette.) 

President  Stevens:  Dr.  Stone,  president  of  Purdue  University,  who 
was  to  have  been  with  us  this  afternoon,  notifies  us  that  he  has  been 
called  to  New  York  and  can  not  possibly  be  with  us.  He  stated  in  his 
letter  that  he  regretted  this  very  much,  as  he  is  not  the  kind  that  be- 
lieves in  deceiving  the  people,  and  would  not  if  it  were  avoidable. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  Professor  Hollister,  professor  of  agri- 
culture at  the  Winona  Assembly,  who  will  give  us  "Tliirty  Years  of 
Fruit  Growing"  in  twenty  minutes.     We  will  now  hear  the  professor. 
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THIRTY  YEARS'  OBSERVATION  OF  FRUIT  GROWING  IN 

TWENTY  MINUTES. 


PROF.   E.   J.   nOLLIBTER,   WINONA   ASSEMBLY,    IND. 


Professor  Hollister:  Mr.  President  and  Friends — It  seems  to  nie 
that  I  have  a  very  large  contract  on  my  hands  to  put  thirty  years  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  also  catch  a  train  at  the  same  time.  I  find  that 
I  am  very  much  like  the  Irishman,  for  I  can  not  talk  to  you  with  as 
much  vim  as  I  would  like  to,  but  the  Irishman  said,  "Stand  up  for  your 
native  land  whether  you  are  bom  in  the  country  or  not."  So  it  is  my 
intention  to  stand  up  for  Indiana,  although  I  was  not  born  in  this 
State. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
since  I  came  to  Henry ville,  and  it  has  caused  me  to  give  considerable 
thought  to  the  question  of  the  cheap  lands..  There  are  the  greatest 
prospects  here  which  I  have  heard  of.  but  I  wish  to  speak  of  them 
further  on. 

The  first  Interest  I  took  In  finiit  was  in  Canada  by  the  banks  of 
the  Saint  Liawrence  River.  We  used  to  go  to  the  river,  I  -remember, 
and  gather  what  we  used  to  call  the  Early  Joe  apple.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  that  now  or  not.  We  used  to  cut 
switches  off  of  the  trees,  stick  them  through  the  apples,  and  stand 
on  the  banks  and  throw  these  apples  into  the  steamers  that  would  pass 
by  just  to  see  the  passengers  scramble  for  them.  We  had  plenty  of 
time  to  do  this,  for  we  could  see  the  boat  for  a  mile. 

After  that  I  went  to  Eastern  Canada,  over  to  Montreal,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Fameuse  apple,  which  was  very  fine,  and  com- 
manded a  high  price.  I  have  seen  It  sell  for  seven  dollars  a  barrel  in 
New  York  City,  when  other  fruit  was  not  worth  over  four.  They  have 
a  soil  there  which  is  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  which  is  better  for  that  ap- 
ple, and  I  have  known  of  lots  of  money  made  by  shipping  these  apples 
to  New  York  City.  I  think  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said,  "You 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,*' 
People  will  buy  nice  looking  apples  whether  they  are  good  or  not  for 
a  time,  but  they  won't  do  it  all  the  time.  On  Long  Island,  near  New 
York  City,  they  raise  large  quantities  of  apples.  This  Island  Is  about 
thirteen  miles  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  long.  A  number 
of  people  have  gone  out  from  New  York  City  and  built  fine  resi- 
dences on  this  Island.  I  know  one  place  of  about  three  hundred  acre;) 
that  is  nothing  but  a  park.    So  the  men  that  are  living  there  are  not 
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thinking  so  much  of  raising  apples  as  they  are  of  someone  coming 
along  to  buy  them  out.  This  land,  within  seveuty^flve  miles  of  four 
millions  of  people,  can  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and«there  are 
milroads  running  very  near  there.  It  may  be  explained  in  this  way — It 
is  covered  with  such  dense  timber  that  they  do  not  care  to  dig  the 
stumps  out.  They  are  raising  potatoes  there,  and  are  raising  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre;  they  also  raise  cauliflower. 
This  business  is.  so  important  that  they  run  a  cauliflower  special  daily 
during  the  season,  which  lasts  about  sixty  days;  they  send  about  thirty- 
five  refrigerator-cars.  Tlie  potato  special  is  equally  as  heavy,  although 
It  takes  but  ordinary  cars  to  carry  them.  They  also  raise  asparagus. 
The  soil  there  is  not  very  rich — not  like  the  soil  here.  I  know,  for  I 
lived  there  for  several  years.  I  know  one  community  that  paid  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  commercial  fei-tilizer  during  one  year.  It 
shows  what  thoughtful  people  will  do,  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity. 
They  have  to  have  the  fertilizer,  and  they  buy  it  and  raise  crops  and  make 
money.  Some  of  the  soils  around  there  are  not  ricli  enough  to  grow  tim- 
ber on,  because  X  have  been  over  tliis  territory  pretty  well,  and  this  is  the 
reason  they  have  started  to  raising  vegetables.  Now,  how  are  they  to  raise 
vegetables  on  land  that  will  not  grow  timber?  They  had  to  resort  to 
chemical  fertilizers.  I  am  not  advertising  commercial  fertilizers  by  any 
means,  but  I  want  to  bring  before  you  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  make  money.  As  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  says  in  the  preamble,  •*Iu  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness— in  the  pursuit  of  life  and  happiness."  The  dollar  is  at  the 
back  of  it.  If  we  can  use  our  knowledge  to  get  the  rewards  which 
are  waiting  for  us  then  we  have  fulfilled  our  purpose  and  have  used 
the  talents  which  were  given  us,  and  when  we  are  called  to  give  an 
account  of  the  stewardship  we  will  not  say  that  we  wrapped  them  up 
In  a  napkin  for  fear  they  might  be  lost.  These  people  raise  very  fine  apples . 
They  tried  to  raise  peaches,  but  they  were  not  a  success  for  lack  of  potash, 
although  I  have  seen  peach  trees  tliat  would  send  out  shoots  twelve  feet 
long  in  one  year.  This  is  a  large  story,  and  I  could  hardly  believe  It,  but 
when  you  come  to  underetand  the  conditions  that  brought  that  growth 
about  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  believe.  The  trees  were  planted  In  bog  land, 
muck  land,  and  they  produce  very  large  trees  In  four  years.  The  bark  and 
the  wood  are  very  soft,  and  not  of  a  liardy  quality.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  bog  lands  which  the  decaying  vegeta- 
tion made.  This  land,  unfertilized,  will  not  raise  peaches,  but  they 
raise  very  fine  peaches  when  they  use  potash.  Where  this  has  been 
tried  they  have  made  a  great  success,  although  the  trees  have  been 
frozen  out  a  number  of  times.  When  they  have  a  misfortune  you 
should  see  what  is  done  by  these  progressive  growers.  They  saw  the 
trees  off  within  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  commence  to  fertilize 
the  stumps  and  work  the  ground  the  same  as  If  a  frost  had  not  been 
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there,  and  in  three  years'  time  they  had  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  off  of 
those  stumps.  This  is  a  demonsti-ation  to  me  of  wliat  can  be  done 
with  a  commercial  fertilizer.  They  have  made  their  fruit  superior  to 
the  California  fruit  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  and  although  they  may  not 
be  able  to  control  frosts  in  some  places,  still  they  raise  beautiful  fruit. 
The  soil  is  very  poor  except  in  small  areas  in  this  section.  Now,  wo 
will  go  to  the  far  west  to  where  they  raise  fine  apples.  They  havo 
to  irrigate  there  in  some  places  to  raise  fruit.  The  trees  there  make 
a  very  slow  growth,  because  there  is  not  much  nitrogen  In  the  air,, 
and  it  does  not  rain  but  two  or  three  times  in  a  year,  but  they  have 
the  anow  water  from  the  mountains  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  there 
is  ammonia  In  this  and  it  will  make  the  trees  grow.  And  they  are 
producing  fruit  there  which  they  sell  for  $3.50  per  bushel  in  New  York; 
I  have  paid  Jf3.75  for  the  Jonathan,  which  was  very  smooth  and  finely 
colored. 

I  would  not  ask  any  of  you  to  go  to  either  of  these  places  to 
commence  raising  fruit.  You  should  not  go  away  from  Indiana, 
for  if  you  do  you  would  make  the  greatest  mistake  of  your  life,  al- 
though you  may  read  in  papers  about  the  fertile  Northwest,  Kansas, 
and  about  Western  California,  but  you  can  make  a  California  fruit  farm 
in  Indiana  so  far  as  the  climate  will  permit. 

1  want  to  put  before  you  the  importance  of  taking  advantage  of 
an  opportunity.  I  have  gone  into  communities  where  land  was  worth 
only  eight  dollars  an  acre,  and  I  have  seen  them  raise  crops  on  this 
land  and  improve  them  so  in  one  year  they  would  sell  for  $30.00.  I 
have  been  in  Ohio  and  have  seen  lands  that  were  offered  for  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  and  looking  for  a  purchaser,  that  inside  of  two  years 
were  sold  for  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Now  the  opportunities 
these  people  had  thirty  years  ago  were  not  any  greater  than  your  op- 
portunity today.  You  are  right  here  near  the  center  .of  population, 
with  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  other  places  where  you 
can  ship  your  fruit  and  take  advantage  of  the  market  with  •a  very 
little  cost  for  transportation.  I  want  you  to  think  of  tJiis  opportunity. 
You  must  remember  that  all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  works. 
Developing  this  land  enhances  its  value  wonderfully.  The  science  of 
agriculture  is  being  simplified,  and  it  is  easy  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil,  the  physical  conditions  and  the  chemical  conditions, 
and  with  the  proper  selection  of  plants,  with  propei:  care,  you  can  do 
wonders  with  this  soil. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  devote  our  time  to  a  study  of  science 
as  it  used  to  be,  because  there  are  so  many  ideas  being  presented 
today  here  and  in  other  places  that  develop  other  ideas  and  make 
science  easy. 

Now,  go  a  little  further  along  with  the  Idea  of  development.  1 
want  to  say  to  you  that  a  few  years  ago  J  t)eard  a  notorious  man  de« 
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liver  Ills  lecture  on  "Acres  or  Diamonds."  He,  for  an  illustration,  said 
that  a  man  would  go  away  from  home  to  find  good  conditions,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  great  opportunities  were  lying  about  him  all  the 
time.  I  have  taken  notice  of  these  things  and  I  find  that  the  more 
I  consider  them  the  more  I  see  and  the  more  able  I  am  to  reason 
out  this  problem.  I  have  been  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  boys  in  this  State  at  the  Winona  Institute.  We 
are  trying  to  educate  them,  and  we  are  succeeding  fairly  well,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  These  boys  today  are  cultivating  about  forty  acres  of 
land;  about  twenty  acres  is  in  garden  plot  and  the  other  in  fann 
land,  and  they  are  selling  oflP  of  that  twenty-five  dollars*  worth  a  day, 
and  besides  getting  the  money  they  are  doing  the  business,  keeping 
the  books,  and  assuming  the  responsibility.  I  do  not  like  to  have  to 
go  into  the  market  to  buy  produce,  but  I  like  to  sell  it.  If  we  can 
not  raise  produce  easy  enough  at  Winona  it  behooves  us  to  go  far- 
ther south  and  raise  it.  You  are  a  month  ahead  of  us  down  here, 
and  if  we  raise  these  productions  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  come 
down   here. 

Now,  friends,  my  time  is  very  nearly  up,  and  there  are  others 
to  follow  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  very  much  of  your  time.  1 
am  very  glad  to  be  with  you.  You  must  work  to  Improve.  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  friends,  that  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  State 
of  Indiana.  For  ten  years  Dr.  Wiley  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  division  of  chemistry. 
He  is  an  Indiana  man,  a  man  who  is  known  throughout  the  country, 
one  of  the  ablest  chemists.  More  of  such  men  are  in  Indiana.  You 
will  have  to  wake  up  if  you  keep  these  men.  Japan  is  making  great 
progress  today.  In  relation  to  this  I  would  like  to  say  we  had  a  de- 
partment In  Washington  which  was  handled  by  a  fine  man,  a  man 
who  could  tell  about  all  kinds  of  pUint  diseases,  and  we  paid  him 
only  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Japan  gave  him  three  thousand 
and  took  him  away  from  us.  This  happened  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago;  Japan  seizes  her  opportunities  and  this  is  the  thing  which  causes 
the  success  of  Japan.  Now.  we  must  seize  and  malvc  use  of  our  opportuni- 
ties. And  we  want  more  of  these  men.  When  you  see  a  boy  in  your  commu- 
nity that  takes  to  anything,  agriculture  or  anything  of  the  kind,  or  any 
other  trade,  encourage  him  in  trying  to  get  an  education;  If  you  can 
place  him  somewhere  where  he  can  get  this  education,  do  so  quickly; 
he  must  understand  the  scientific  branches  that  are  taught,  but  he- 
doesn't  need  to  go  more  than  two  or  three  years.  I  implore  you  to 
bear  this  in  mind;  when  you  see  a  boy  or  girl  that  desires  an  education 
encourage  him;  if  you  can  not,  do  not  throw  anything  in  his  way.  I 
know  from  experience  that  you  should  not  discourage  a  person  in  what 
he  wants  to  do. 

Now,  I  think  my  time  is  about  up,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
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I  am  very  glad  I  have  been  pennitted  to*  be  here,  and  I  shall  carry; 
away  with  me  very  pleasant  memories,  and  I  shall  think  more  and 
more  of  this  proposition,  and  I  want  to  come  back  to  you  and  go 
over  this  land  when  I  have  more  time. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention,  and  I  hope  God 
will  bless  you  and  continue  to  bless  you  always. 

President  Stevens:  As  we  have  a  crowded  program  tonight  I  think 
it  will  be  best  to  omit  discussion,  so  we  will  take  up  the  next  sub- 
ject on  the  program,  which  is  "Woman  in  the  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Stevens. 


WOMAN  IN  THE  HOME. 


BT  liBS.  W.  W.    BTETENS. 


Not  long  since  in  a  popular  periodical  there  appeared  an  article 
written  by  one  of  our  best  known  and  admired  authors,  entitled  "The 
Young  Man  in  the  Home,"  which  should  be  read  by  every  man  in 
America  under  one  hundred  years  of  age.  In  this  article  the  young 
man's  place  is  so  clearly  defined,  his  duties  so  plainly  marked  out, 
that  the  mere  Joy  of  treading  such  a  path  would  surely  make  life 
worth  the  living. 

The  state  thus  reached  would  make  an  ideal  home.  Dr.  Holmes 
said  that  "It  is  in  the  little  communities  called  American  homes  that 
the  hope  of  America  rests."  Our  past  and  present  have  proven  that 
the  American  home  has  been  in  most,  if  not  all  respects,  ideal,  and 
whether  or  not  we  as  a  nation  retain  our  supremacy  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  our  individual  homes  keep  brightly  burning  the  sacred 
fires  of  American  ideals  on  the  family  altar. 

The  world  of  men  is  divided  into  two  almost  distinct  classes,  one 
of  which  might  be  called  the  overchivalrous,  the  other  the  unchivalrous. 
The  first  named  gives  the  woman  all  the  virtues  she  should  have,  all 
the  beauties  of  mind  and  manner  that  he  would  have  in  an  ideal 
and  seems  to  expect  nothing  of  her  but  to  live  up  to  this  exalted 
standard.  The  other  class  belittle  woman  and  her  endeavors,  feeling 
that  they  are  necessary — a  necessary  evil — and  at  best  are  but  to  be 
endured.  Neither  of  these  ideas  should  prevail  if  we  are  to  get  all 
or  the  best  out  of  life.  The  woman  in  the  home  should  not  occupy 
either  an  exalted  or  degraded  position,  but  should  be  the  full  comple- 
ment of  the  man,  supplying  all  things  he  docs  not  possess,  and  filling 
all  positions  he  can  not  fill,  without  any  thought  of  i^hich  is  the  more 
important  part,  or  the  most  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  family 
or  nation.    As  they  have  such   different  characteristics,  such  different 
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view];><>iDt8  and  such  different  missions  in  life,  the  relative  importance 
of  man  and  woman  can  not  be  compared  at  all.  One  very  beautiful 
writer  along  this  thought  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Creator  the 
following  words:  "1  am  founding  the  universe.  I  am  creating  a  won- 
derful place  called  Eden.  I  am  going  to  clothe  you  each  in  human 
form,  marvelously,  beautifully  made,  the  highest  work  of  my  hands. 
Some  of  you  shall  be  men.  To  you  men  I  will  give  the  task  of  labor 
in  the  fields,  of  warfare  with  wild  beasts;  it  shall  be  your  duty  to 
sut>due  the  wilderness,  to  construct  and  defend  a  dwelling  place  for 
those  I  am  going  to  make  women.  Therefore  I  shall  give  you  men 
large  bones  to  deal  strong  blows  and  strong  skulls  to  withstand  the 
same;  I  shall  give  you  courage,  physical  power,  audacity  and  daring. 
The  woman's  mission  shall  be  different.  It  shall  be  for  her  to  create 
and  preserve  human  happiness.  She  shall  do  this  in  the  dwelling  place 
which  the  man  constructs  for  her  and  which  shall  be  called  home. 
There  shall  she  bind  up  his  wounds  and  give  him  rest  and  comfort. 
I  shall  give  unto  her  keeping  also  the  making  of  the  race  and  thus 
the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  world.  And  so  to  this  woman  shall 
be  given  delicate  bones  and  a  deft  touch,  a  voice  of  music,  an  eye  of 
peace  and  a  heart  of  tenderness." 

The  ideal  embodied  in  this  man-made  language  of  the  Creator  has 
been  expected  from  time  immemorial  by  the  major  part  of  mankind 
of  both  civilized  and  uncivilized  people,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  do  occasionally  see  a  woman  whose  voice  is  not  music,  whose  eyes 
do  not  beam  with  tenderness,  and  who  does  not  care  to  perpetuate  the 
race,  as  well  as  men  who  are  not  brave,  who  positively  refuse  to  build 
a  home  and  protect  a  family  within.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
quite  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  Instability  of  American  home  life, 
race  suicide,  divorce  evils  and  many  other  evils  that  affect  directly  and 
vitally  the  happiness  of  men,  women  and  children,  which  if  true  to  the 
extent  that  one  is  led  to  believe,  will  soon  affect  our  national  life  as 
well. 

If  to  woman  has  been  given  the  making  of  the  nation  and  control 
of  the  destinies  of  the  world,  one  is  led  to  wonder  if  she  is  living  up 
to  her  trust  as  she  should.  The  Creator  says  this  shall  be  done  in 
the  home.  It  is  being  done,  or  is  it  being  done  there?  The  answer 
depends  upon  what  we  understand  the  word  "home"  to  mean.  To  me 
it  means  a  place  of  my  very  own,  a  permanent  abiding  place  from 
which  no  landlord  can  drive  me  and  from  which  I  will  never  depart 
unless  I  feel  assured  of  a  better  one.  To  many  it  used  to  mean  s.  place 
in  which  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  in  this  age  of  progress  it  means  even 
less,  as  any  place  where  the  family  may  possibly  all  sleep,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  takes  his  or  her  meals  whenever  and  whei-ever  he  or  sh(» 
cares  to.  This  state  of  affairs  will  surely  disrupt  any  family  in  time, 
no  matter  how  deft  the  touch,  how  musical  the  voice  or  how  tender  the 
be^rt  of  the  woman  who  \m  to  control  its  destiniet. 
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To  mau  was  given  strength  to  defend  his  home,  but  will  he  be  in- 
clined to  use  this  strength  with  much  ardor  in  defending  a  flat  or  rooms, 
boarding  house  or  hotel,  be  they  ever  so  nice?  Does  he  put  forth  the 
same  effort  in  building  up  or  defending  something  which  is  not  his 
own — some  other  man's  property — as  he  would  his  own?  The  answer  is 
"No."  We  have  all  noticed  how  our  preachers,  speakers  and  sociologists 
have  become  alai*med  at  what  they  term  the  decadence  of  our  home 
life,  but  to  most  of  us  this  has  gone  in  at  one  ear  and  out  of  thje> 
other,  or  if  we  have  stopped  to  think  of  it  at  all  have  decided  that 
these  persons  are. scared  rather  than  hurt  And  really  to  those  of  us 
who  live  in  villages  and  rural  districts  there  seems  to  be  no  cause  for 
fear.  Do  not  we  own  our  homes  and  do  not  our  friends  rest  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree?  •  But  is  this  true  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple? Let's  go  to  the  census  taker.  He  finds  that  in  Boston  ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  rented  houses;  in  Chicago  eighty -nine  per 
cent.;  in  New  York  ninetj'-five  per  cent.;  in  San  Francisco  eighty-five 
per  cent.;  in  New  Orleans  eighty-three  per  cent.;  in  St.  Louis  eighty- 
seven  per  cent.;  in  Denver  eighty-four  per  cent,  and  in  Indianapolis 
eighty-eight  per  cent. 

In  no  city  do  anything  like  Jialf  of  the  people  own  homes,  and 
most  of  them  are  flat  or  tenement  dwellers.  Many  of  those  who  do 
own  homes  are  compelled  to  take  roomers  or  boarders,  and  thus  in  a 
measure  destroy  the  privacy  of  home    life. 

To  offset  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  let's  look  at  the  table 
of  rural  statistics.  But  what  do  we  see?  Figures  that  are  startling. 
We  find  that  in  1880  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  our  country  people  lived 
in  their  own  homes,  and  tilled  their  own  lands;  in  1890  it  had  fallen 
to  seventy -one  per  cent.:  in  19:0  to  sixty-four  per  sent.,  an  accelerated 
rate  which  means,  if  not  stopped,  that  in  1910  not  more  than  one-half 
of  even  our  country  people  will  live  in  their  own  homes.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  North,  South,  East  or  West.  Nor  is  it  no- 
ticeable to  sections  particularly  affected  by  immigration;  in  fact,  it  is 
no  worse  there  at  ail.  The  general  farming,  stock  raising,  grain  grow- 
ing and  fruit  growing  regions  are  affected  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Nor 
are  these  homeless  people  of  any  particular  class,  yet  the  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  the  very  rich  and  very  poor,  the  middle  class,  or 
good  livers,  being  in  this  as  in  all  things  American  bulwarks  of  de- 
fense and  showing  normal  instincts. 

If  we  are  to  become  a  nation  of  nomads  whose  fault  is  it?  If  man 
is  the  all-important  individual  it  is  his;  if  woman  be  the  main-spring 
of  human  activity  it  is  hers,  but  if  they  are  equal  they  must  bear 
equally  the  shame  and  blame.  In  individual  cases  it  may  be  one  or 
the  other.  If  the  man  provides  as  pretentious  and  comfortable  a  home 
as  his  means  will  allow  and  the  woman  by  careless  indifference  or 
ignorance  does  not  bind  up  his  Wounds  and  give  him  rest  and  com- 
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fort  therein — In  fact.  If  she  does  not  build  a  home  within  this  house — 
shtf  Is  to  blame  for  anything  that  may  go  amiss  In  her  family  which 
comes  through  the  lack  of  proper  home  surroundings.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  If  the  man  asks  a  woman  to  come  to  him  and  make  a  home 
and  gives  her  rooms  with  board,  a  flat,  or  asks  her  to  do  this  in  someone 
else's  house,  without  any  hope  of  her  own  In  the  future,  he  is  to  blame 
if  she  grows  discouraged,  gets  careless,  lets  the  children  grow  up  on  the 
street  or  under  the  feet  of  her  neighbors  and  in  the  end  to  go  to  ruin. 
Again,  if  by  mutual  consent  they  avoid  the  energy  and  economy,  the 
care  and  responsibility  necessary  to  gain  and  maintain  a  home,  if  they 
decide  to  sponge  their  way  through  life,  shirking' all  responsibility,  they 
are  equally  to  blame  for  the  poverty  and  failure  of  their  lives  and  are 
no  better  than  criminals  if  their  children  live  worthless  parasites  on 
the  body  politic  or  fill  a  criminal  or  a  pauper  grave. 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  and  an  Idle 
woman  Is  surely  the  fairest  mark  for  his  poisonous  darts.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  would  be  not  to  allow  her  to  be  idle'  for  long  at  a  time, 
and  if  there  is  a  place  In  this  world  where  a  wopian  can  be  more  profit- 
ably busy  than  In  her  own  home  surrounded  by  a  loving  and  apprecia- 
tive family,  I  have  never  seen  it.  It  Is  true  that  many  women  are  bet- 
ter managers,  better  moneymakers,  tlian  many  men,  and  it  Is  equally 
true  that  many  men  are  gentler,  more  painstaking  and  really  more 
domestic  than  some  women  are,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  to  the 
women  we  will  still  look  for  housekeepers  and  homemakers  and  to 
men  as  housebuilders  and  moneymakers. 

I  wish  that  every  woman  in  America  would  stop  for  half  a  day — 
many  couldn't  stop  longer — and  after  asking  themselves  the  question, 
"Am  I  doing  all  that  is  In  my  power  to  make  the  home  In  which  I 
live  a  perfect  one?  Am  I  getting  all  the  good  out  of  life  for  myself 
and  those  whose  destinies  I  am  responsible  for?"  Happy  would  be  the 
woman  who  could  conscientiously  say,  "I  am,"  and  wise  would  be  the 
woman  who,  finding  that  she  was  not,  would  say,  "F*rom  this  time  I 
will."  The  remainder  of  the  day  could  be  spent  in  reviewing  the  past, 
searching  for  the  most  glaring  mistakes  and  planning  hoAV  quickest  and 
best  to  correct  them.  This  self-communion  would  reveal  to  most  of  us 
the  fact  that  we  have  never  appreciated  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
our  position  and  work.  Down  in  the  bottom  of  evei-y  woman's  heart 
is  the  desire  to  do  something  great  in  the  world,  to  be  somebody,  and 
a  secret  contempt  for  housekeeping  and  child  rearing.  Tliis  is  but 
natural  where  we  see  so  much  of  heroine  worship.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  Is  remembered  by  the  books  she  wrote,  not  by  the  children  she 
gave  to  the  world.  Florence  Nightingale,  the  heroine,  is  known  the 
world  over  and  I  question  if  she  spent  more  sleepless  nights  in  her  life 
or  worked  harder  or  with  more  heart  anguish  than  have  thousands  of 
women  in  caring  for  their  families  and  of  whom  no  one  has  thought 
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of  as  a  heroine.  It  is  said  that  Clara  Barton  gives  her  life  to  the  alle- 
vlatidn  of  pain  and  misery  of  her  fellow  creatures;  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  self.  We  all  know  of  her  greatness,  self -sacrifice.  We  ap- 
plaud and  appreciate  her  goodness,  but  in  every  community  one  could 
find  women  who  are  just  as  truly  doing  this  as  she,  and  for  her  very 
devotion  to  her  home  and  invalids,  for  her  very  self-sacrifice  in  order 
that  she  may  see  her  children'  educated  she  is  called  a  dowdy,  is  out 
of  society  and  is  considered  too  unambitious  and  commonplace  for 
notice. 

Now  that  our  deepest  thinkers  and  strongest  writers  are  making 
such  earnest  pleas  for  better  homes,  and  that  women  are  realizing  that 
the  making  of  a  real  home  is  the  one  thing  tliat  she  can  do  weH  and 
at  the  same  time  save  her  own  self-respect  and  tliat  of  the  world,  her 
attitude  towards  herself  in  the  home  will  change.  When  a  keen  enthu- 
siasm takes  the  place  of  careless  indifiference;  when  she  realizes  that  it 
is  as  grand  a  thing  to  nurse  an  old  father  or  mother,  ^  brother  or  sis- 
ter, husband  or  children  as  to  leave  these  to  the  .tender  mercies  of  the 
world  while  she  sallieis  forth  to  care  for  strangers;  when  she  decides 
to  educate  the  little  heathen  in  her  own  home  instead  of  the  heathen 
in  darkest  Africa — then,  and  not  until  then,  will  our  homes  improve  as 
tliey  should.  If  there  is  a  common  fault  that  we  women  have  it  is 
that  we  spend  so  much  time  and  labor  on  non-essentials.  We  fritter 
our  time  away  on  little  things  that  are  not  worth  the  while,  and  have 
no  time,  strength  or  inclination  to  do  some  of  the  more  important  ones. 
For  instance,  so  many  women  build  up  a  reputation  as  a  famous  cook, 
tlie  finest  housekeeper  in  the  country,  or  the  most  elaborate  sewer  ever, 
and  in  living  up  to  either  of  these -reputations  they  lose  siglit  of  other 
or  equally  important  points.  I  know  of  women  who  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  waking  hours  in  the  concocting  and  making  of  table  deli- 
cacies and  become  careless  or  slovenly  housekeepers.  Otliers  get  a  fine 
collection  of  w^rinkles,  a  narrow  mind,  ill  temper  and  ill  health  in  try- 
ing to  keep  their  houses  immaculate.  Some  seem  to  live  to  add  tuck 
to  tuck  and  rufile  to  rutfle  to  the  clothes  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren or  fancy  work  for  the  house.  The  older  these  ''specialists"  get, 
the  worse  they  are  until  they  are  no  longer  homemakers,  but  household 
cranks.  The  one  thing  these  women  seem  not  i^  see  is  the  uuattract- 
iveness  of  their  surroundings.  They  Avork  tliomselves  into  an  early 
grave  and  never  realize  what  a  joy  a  fine  flower  garden  is.  They  seem 
to  think  that  a  broom  is  to  use  only  in  tlie  house,  wlien  the  front  yard 
needs  it  much  worse  than  the  parlor  carpet.  I  have  been  in  many  homes 
wliere  I  would  have  thought  better  of  the  hostess  if  there  liad  been 
les§  to  eat  on  the  table  and  fewer  old  tin  cans,  broken  pots  and  rusty 
buckets  in  her  back  yard.  I  know  women  who  have  been  sitting  a*: 
the  machine  for  years  liemniing  ruflies  when  there  was  not  an  orna- 
mental tree  or  shrub  on  the  lawn,  a  vine  on  the  porch  or  veranda,  or 
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a  flower  for  a  vase  in  the  house.  Their  mission  was  to  cook,  not  to  dis- 
pose of  the  things  used  up  in  the  cooking;  to  keep  the  house  clean,  not 
to  delve  in  the  dirt  of  the  yard;  to  beautify  their  clothes  and  make  ccu- 
tei-pieces,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  beautify  their  home  grounds 
nor  raise  flowers  that  might  on  some  festive  occasion  be  put  upon  these 
precious  centeipieces  and  spoil  them.  £]veryone  admires  a  good  cook, 
a  fine  housekeeper  and  an  exquisite  needlewoman,  but  there  is  a  loss 
of  respect  for  them  if  every  other  feature  of  their  lives  is  made  sub- 
ordinate to  either  of  these  things.  Think  what  it  would  mean  if  Tevery 
woman  was  a  member  of  a  Beautiful  America  Club.  Tliis  club  has  for 
its  mission  tlie  beautifying  of  the  waste  places  of  America.  While 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  inspiration  to  be  gained  in  belonging  to  a  club 
or  working  in  unison  with  others,  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
belong  to  anything  in  order  to  make  our  yards,  lawns  or  roadside  beau- 
tiful. The  first  step  is  to  clean  thoroughly  all  unsightly  spots.  After 
this  the  beautifying  is  easily  done.  It  may  be  that  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  make  of  such  a  place  a  joy  forever  is  to  cover  the  soil  with  a  fine 
green  sward  which  can  be  kept  in  shape  with  a  lawn  mower.  If  the 
ugly  spot  is  near  the  liouse  a  well  kept  fiower  garden  or  even  a  fine 
flower  bed  will  redeem  it.  If  the  place  be  large,  trees,  vines,  arbors 
or  perfolas  can  either  or  all  be  used  and  make  an  eyesore  a  magniflceut 
beauty  spot.  If  the  woman  in  the  home  will  accept  her  lot  as  the 
very  finest  one  that  any  woman  of  this  world  can  possibly  have,  if 
she  will  so  direct  her  life  that  no  opportunity  for  doing  good,  for 
making  those  around  her  happier  is  lost,  she  will  not  only  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  her  position  in  her  own  estimation,  but  of  the  entire  world, 
and  will  then  be  worthy  to  wield  its  destinies. 

President  Stevens:     We  will   now  be  fa  Adored   with  a   selection  by 

the  octette. 

« 

(Music  by  the  octette.) 

President  Stevens:  Our  program  is  lengthy  tonight,  but  we  will  ha 
crowded  tomorrow,  but  the  best  part  is  yet  to  come,  so  we  wjll  have  a 
selection  by  the  orchestra. 

(Music  by  the  orchestra.) 

President  Stevens:  The  next  on  the  program  will  be  **Southern 
Indiana  as  a  Place  to  Live  and  Make  a  Home,"  by  Freeman  Cooper. 

President  Stevens:  It  was  announced  this  morning  that  Professor 
Bell  would  take  a  text  and  give  us  a  regular  sermon  this  evening. 
Now  the  professor  can  do  just  as  he  pleases — he  can  take  his  text  or  ho 
can  roam  again. 

Mr.  Bell:    You  notice  he  didn't  leave  it  to  a  vote  of  the  audience-. 
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I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  paper  which  we  listened  to 
this  evening.  You  know  I  am  great  on  talking  about  women.  I  like 
them  pretty  well.  This  was  the  best  paper  that  I  have  heard  since 
I've  been  down  here.  It  had  a  great  many  good  things  in  it.  I  think 
a  woman  is  a  good  thing  in  the  home.  A  home  is  a  pretty  poor  sort 
of  a  place  without  a  woman  in  it.  I  know  this  because  Mrs.  Bell  has 
been  in  New  York  for  a  month,  and  I  have  found  it  out  thoroughly. 
Now,  according  to  the  paper,  the  home  is  a  sort  of  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment, and  the  woman  really  has  something  to  do  witb  it.  and  if  she 
does  her  part  she  ought  to  be  counted  a  full  partner,  I  think  this  is 
fair.  The  women  will  understand  this,  but  the  men  may  not.  This 
part  of  the  talk  is  for  men  only.  Suppose  two  men  should  go  into  busi- 
ness together,  and  one  of  the  men  should  travel  and  the  other  should 
stay  In  the  store  or  office,  or  factory,  whatever  it  might  be,  but  he 
would  do  just  as  faithful  work  as  the  first  man,  and  probably  devote 
more  hours  to  it.  But  suppose  that  the  business  ip  such  that  the 
money  happens  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  fellow  who  does  the 
traveling,  and  suppose  he  should  say  to  the  other  partner,  the  man 
who  is  doing  Just  as  much  as  he  is,  "Well,  this  money  is  not  yours; 
It  is  mine;  and  if  you  want  any  you  have  got  to  ask  me  about  it." 
What  would  the  fellow  in  the  shop  do?  He  would  very  likely  say: 
"It  is  half  mine;  I  work  for  it;  and  I'll  have  it  without  asking  you  for 
it."  Look  at  the  home.  The  woman  is  working  just  as  many  hours 
as  the  man,  and  as  faithfully,  and  is  as  essential,  and  they  are  both 
working  for  the  family,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  should  requfre 
his  wife  to  ask  him  for  money  just  because  it  comes  into  his  hands.  I 
have  oftentimes  thought  of  the  Quaker  who,  when  asked  for  some 
money  by  his  faithful  wife,  said,  "Mary,  what  did  thee  do  with  the 
dime  I  gave  thee  last  week?"  My  theory  about  it  is  that  a  woman 
should  not  be  compelled  to  ask  for  money  nor  to  give  an  account  of 
every  penny  she  spends  unless  the  man  also  gives  an  account  of  what 
he  spends.  I  know  a  great  many  families  where  it  would  be  better  if 
the  financial  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  wife,  for  as  soon  as  the 
man  draws  his  salary  he  goes  off  and  spends  it  for  drink,  when  his  wife 
and  children  are-at  home  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life.  A  woman 
should  have  a  certain  part  of  the  money  and  it  should  be  considered 
"our"  money  instead  of  "my"  money. 

President  Stevens:     We  have  with  us  a  man — Mr.   Work  of   New 
Washington,  Indiana — who  wishes  to  tell  us  some  historical  facts. 

(Paper  not  furnished  Secretary  for  publication.) 

President  Stevens:    We  will  now  have  some  music  by  the  orchestra. 

(Music  by  orchefitra.) 
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President  Stevens:  I  think  this  closes  our  program  for  this  even- 
ing. I  would  say  that  all  those  who  wish  to  go  on  the  trip  tomorrow 
to  look  over  the  Reservation  will  kindly  be  here  at  6:30.  There  will 
be  ways  provided  for  you  to  go. 

You  may  consider  yourselves  dismissed  until  tomorrow  morning 
at  OHX). 

(Meeting  stood  adjourned.) 

(The  forenoon  was  spent  at  the  Forest  Reservation  and  no  session 
was  held.) 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Stevens:  The  meeting  will  now  please  come  to  order. 
While  we  are  getting  ready  to  start  we  will  have  the  report  of  some  of 
the  committees.  The  first  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Awards. 

Secretary  Flick:    (Reads) — 

Ck)llection  of  Pears— W.   S.  Ratliff,  Richmond,  first,  $2.00. 
Collection  of  Plums— J,  J.  Milhous,  Valley  Mills,  first,  $2.00. 
Collection  of  Garden  Vegetables. — J.  J.  Milhous,  Valley  Mills,  first, 

$2.00;  F.  J.  Huffman,  Henry ville,  second,  $1.00. 
Collection   Cut  Flowers.— J.   J.   Milhous,   Valley   Mills,   first,   $2.00; 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Oenter\'ille,  second,  $1.00;  E.  Y.  Teas,  Centervllle, 
third,  50  cents. 
Collection  of  Fniit  by  Boy  or  Girl— Arthur  F.   Litt,   Crothersville. 

first,  $2.00;  Verlin  Ratliff,  Richmond,  second,  $1.00. 

Collection  of  Raspberries, — Amos  Garretson,  Pendleton,  first,  $2.00. 

Joe  A.   Burton  exhibited  a    large  number  of  apples,   among  them 

being  many  seedlings  from  the  Experimental  Orchard  at  Mitchell,  Ind. 

E.  Y.  Teas,  Centervllle,  Indiana,  had  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias  and 

gladiolas. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bates,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind,,  and  A.  W.  Shoemaker,  Dale- 
ville,  each  had  nice  plates  of  fine  plums. 

AMOS  GARRETSON, 
W.  A.  BELL, 
B.  Y.  TEAS, 

Committee  on  Awards. 

Mr.  Millhous:    I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  on  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:    Is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  ready  to  report? 
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Mr.  Hobbs:  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  are  due  W. 
H.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  for  his  invita- 
tion to  hold  our  summer  meeting  at  Henryville  and  the  State  Forestry 
Reservation,  and  for  his  thoughtful  and  ample  provision  for  our  com- 
fort and  entertainment; 

Resolved,  That  we  also  extend  our  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Henry- 
ville and  vicinity  for  their  hearty  welcome  and  generous  hospitality. 

MRS.  AMOS  GARRETSON. 

C.  M.  HOBBS, 

A.  W.  SHOEMAKER, 

Mr.  Henry;    I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Seconded,  voted  on  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:  If  there  is  nothing  on  the  Secretary's  table  I 
suppose  we  might  take  up  the  regular  program  for  this  afternoon. 
The  question  of  "The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Way  to  Fertilize  South- 
em  Indiana  Soils  for  Successful  Fruit  Growing"  was  assigned  to  Dr. 
Wolfe,  who  was  called  home  this  morning,  but  his  paper  will  appear 
in  the  printed  report.  (See  page  77.)  I  believe  that  the  State  Forestry 
Reservation  was  inspected  this  morning  and  the  demonstration  of  "How 
to  Spray  and  Prune"  was  prevented  by  rain. 

Secretary  Flick:  The  apparatus  was  all  here  this  morning  for  tlie 
work  in  the  orchard,  but  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
it  was  postponed  and  will  have  to  be  done  at  some  future  time.  To 
the  citizens  of  the  community  I  would  say,  when  you  are  ready,  if  you 
will  notify  me  I  will  try  if  I  can  have  someone  who  is  well  qualified  to 
come  down  and  give  this  demonstration  work. 

President  Stevens:  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Mr.  James  li. 
Keach,  commission  merchant  of  Indianapolis,  who  will  talk  to  us  on 
"The  Proper  Care  and  Handling  of  Fruit  for  Market." 

Mr.   Keach:    In  preparing  this  I  had  in   mind  the  packages   used 

for  sending  berries  to  market  from  this  section  of  the  State,  and  they 

•are  about  the  same  as  they   were  twenty  or  twenty-five   years  ago. 

Possibly  my  talk   will   give   you   some   hints   as   to   the   changes  that 

should  be  made  in  that  direction. 

In  handling  fruit  for  its  commercial  value,  select  hardy  varieties 
that  stand  shipping;  grow  enough  of  each  variety  to  justify  proper 
cultivation,  and  never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  can  be  done  today. 
The  eye  being  the  father  of  the  appetite,  cleanliness  is  all  important. 
Pack  fruit  In  a  new,  clean,  attractive  package.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
full  measure,  for,  considering  the  question  from  the  lowest  moral  point 
of  view,  that  of  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
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a  well-fllled  standard  measure,  whether  it  be  a  quart  or  a  barrel,  sells 
first,  sells  at  the  highest  price,  sells  in  a  glutted  market,  sells  at  a  pre- 
mium far  above  the  difference  in  quantity.  I  have  never  known  a  lo- 
cality adopt  a  full-size  package  that  ever  went  back  to  the  one  and 
one-half  pint  box  or  ten-peck   barrel. 

There  is  a  well  developed  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  that  is  opposed  to  "fake''  in  any  form,  whether  ii  be  a  fake  berry 
box  of  one  and  one-half  pints,  a  ten-peck  barrel  or  a  three-fourths  bushol 
box — in  fact,  grafting  in  any  form. 

The  berry  market  is  demoralized  every  year,  due  to  picking  and 
forwarding  berries  half  ripe,  in  poorly  filled  short  quart  boxes,  until 
the  trade  refuses  longer  to  be  imposed  on.  You  may  fool  the  customer 
,once,  and  that  is  your  fault,  but  if  you  fool  him  the  second  time  you 
will  understand  that  is  his  fault;  when  a  market  has  been  once  broken, 
through  sharp  practice,  it  requires  continued  low  prices'  and  Improved 
quality  to  restore  confidence,  and  the  shipper  pays  the  price  of  his 
folly. 

The  prejudice  against  fake  of  any  kind  makes  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  shipper  to  pack  all  fruit  honestly  and  fill  all  packages  full.  Fruit 
should  show  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  better  quality  on  the  top  oi- 
face  of  a  package  than  the  contents  below.  Nothing  should  be  sent 
to  market  that  you  would  not  buy  for  your  own  consumption  and  pay 
your  money  for.  Honest  picking  and  packing  and  honest  measure  tends 
to  increase  consumption,  and  anything  that  increases  consumption  is 
beneficial  to  the  trade. 

Don't  pick  your  fruit  until  fully  matured  and  colored.  Go  over 
your  fruit  often  enough  to  prevent  it  becoming  overripe,  as  overripe 
fruit  mixed  in  a  package  ruins  the  condition  and  sale.  All  fruit  should 
be  graded  for  quality  in  packing,  and  should  be  packed  from  packing 
tables.  Growers  should  organize  close,  exchange  views,  appoint  com- 
mittees who  will  investigate  markets,  shipping  facilities  and  arrange  all 
details  in  advance,  advertise  your  product  with  the  trade,  encourage 
cnsh  buyers  to  your  field,  and  establish  a  home  market. 

Keep  in  mind  what  was  wrong  in  former  years  and  try  to  rem- 
edy it.  Look  after  refrigerator  service,  rates  and  transit  service  be- 
fore your  crop  begins  to  move,  appoint  inspectors  who  will  look  after 
the  proper  grading  of  your  product  and  will  teach  small  growers  the 
proper  method  of  packing.  I  would  suggest  that  you  select  the  more 
hardy  varieties  for  your  heavy  crop.  If  berries,  the  more  Klondyke 
and  Gandys  and  less  Thompsons  and  Clydes  the  better.  If  tree  fruit, 
you  must  take  proper  care  not  only  in  selecting  varieties,  but  in  proper 
care  of  the  trees,  and  last  but  not  least  keep  in  mind  that  Purdue  Uni- 
versity is  at  your  service,  and  their  experience  and  advice  on  fruit 
culture  is  the  result  of  much  thought  and  careful  experiment. 
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Secretary  Flick:  Does  It  pay  to  put  any  but  fancy  fruits  in  fancy 
packages? 

Mr.  Keach:  I  think  not.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  poorer  fruits 
cost  too  much,  and  then  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor  families. 

Mr.  Swalm:  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  bushel  box 
and  the  barrel? 

Mr.  Keach:  One  Is  seventeen  or  eighteen  cents  and  the  other 
thirty  or  forty. 

Mr.  Swaim:  Do  the  boxes  have  an  advantage  over  the  barrels  In 
the  matter  of  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Keach:    I  do  not  think  they  do;  in  fact,  I  know  they  don't. 

Mr.  Swalm:  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question.  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  cooling  fruit  before  you  ship  it? 

Mr.  Keach:  That  depends  on  the  distance  you  are  going  to  ship 
it  If  you  are  near  the  market,  No;  if  you  are  far  from  the  market 
and  have  the  facilities  for  cooling  the  fruit,  Yes.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  to  use  refrigerator  cars  then.  This  would  do  well  for  any  fruit 
of  a  delicate  nature.  Berries  are  much  easier  bruised  when  they  are 
hot  than  when  they  are  cool.  Fruit  is  shipped  from  Alabama  to  In- 
dianapolis, and  it  requires  four  or  five  days  to  do  this,  yet  it  arrives 
here  in  good  shape,  and  the  secret  of  it  is  they  cultivate  their  berries, 
pack  them  carefully  and  send  nothing  to  market  but  the  good  berries. 
There  must  be  a  uniformity  of  packing  to  get  good  results  from  the 
market.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  been  sending  us  berries  and  they 
are  all  alike  we  can  insist  on  our  customers  not  opening  every  crate, 
but  if  not,  what  can  we  say?  They  will  go  through  and  open  the 
crates,  so  that  by  the  time  we  have  waited  on  just  a  few  customers 
the  whole  number  of  crates  has  been  opened.  If  we  were  sure  of  our- 
selves we  could  say,  **Hold  on  there;  those  are  all  right,  and  you  need 
not  mind  opening  all  of  them."  Suppose  in  the  poorly  graded  fruit  you 
should  not  allow  a  man  to  open  the  berries  and  look  at  them.  When  the 
market  is  over  he  is  likely  to  bring  them  back  to  you  and  show  them  to  you 
and  say,  "You  surely  wouldn't  want  me  to  take  these,  would  you?"  Then 
what  can  you  do?  If  you  would  grade  honestly  you  could  establish  mar- 
kets at  home  just  the  same  as does  for  his  apples.    He  can  get 

more  for  his  apples  right  down  there  at  his  orchard  than  we  could  get 
for  them  in  Indianapolis.  Why?  Because  of  the  reputation  he  has,  and 
the  kind  of  apples  he  raises.     What  people  want  is  good  fruit. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  If  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  fruit  it  is  very  likely  that  a  solicitor  will  come 
down  to  see  you  In  the  spring  of  the  year.    They  are  sent  out  by  com- 
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mission  houses,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  pretty  good,  well-informed  men. 
You  win  not  make  much  of  a  mistake  If  you  follow  their  Instructions 
as  to  packing  the  fruit,  but  you  may  make  a  mistake  In  shipping  to 
their  house.  They  as  a  rule  commence  In  Florida  and  come  through 
Michigan — ^they  follow  the  fruit  crop  up  from  the  outset,  and  they 
ought  to  be  good  educators.  I  make  these  suggestions  because  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  people  have  visited  you  at  different  times  In  the 
year.  There  is  no  house  that  will  not  send  one  of  these  men  out  to 
interview  you,  provided  your  fruit  crop  Is  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
warrant  it 

The  question  of  packages  is  also  an  Important  one.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  any  box  factory,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
crates  that  are  put  on  the  market  from  this  section  of  the  country 
are  flimsy  affairs.  They  are  the  same  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Ton  should  be  careful  about  the  packages  that  you  use. 

Joe  A.  Burton:  Can  we  ship  Yellow  Transparent  apples  in  good 
condition  In  barrels? 

Mr.  Keach:  Yes,  if  they  are  packed  properly  they  can  be  shipped 
in  barrels. 

Joe  A.  Burton:    They  should  not  be  too  ripe? 

Mr.  Keach:  Of  course,  the  question  of  packing  apples  in  different 
packages  depends  largely  on  the  distance  you  are  shipping  them  and 
the  particular  market  you  are  shipping  them  to. 

Mr.  Ratliff:  What  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  barrel  of  apples  in  cold 
storage  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Keach:  I  think  It  costs  about  thirty-five  cents.  Of  course,  it 
is  sometimes  more  than  this;  it  is  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

I  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  different  sized  packages.  You  from 
this  section  of  the  country  do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  full  sized  measures, 
and  If  some  of  you  do  that  counts  for  nothing,  for  there  are  too  many 
that  don't,  and  when  your  basket  comes  In  from  this  section  of  the 
country,  the  commission  merchant  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  look 
and  see  if  your  measure  is  full  sized,  but  takes  it  for  granted  that  as 
you  are  from  this  section  of  the  country  it  is  not,  and  therefore  you 
are  not  allowed  anything  for  It  if  it  is.    You  should  all  work  together. 

A  Delegate:  Wouldn't  it  be  hard  to  start  a  different  sized  crate 
In  this  country? 

Mr.  Keach:  That  is  a  question  for  you  to  seriously  consider.  The 
time  to  consider  the  crate  question  Is  before  the  crop  is  ripe.  In  Illi- 
nois there  is  a  law  that  no  one  can  send  in  a  small  quart  unless  he 
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Stamps  it  80.  This  must  go  through  the  hands  of  an  inspector  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  man's  berries  pass  through  in  a  small  measure 
unless  it  is  plainly  stamped  "short  measure."  The  law  fixes  the  size 
of  the  package.  1  think  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  for  you  fruit  grow- 
ers in  this  section  of  the  country  to  get  together  and  talk  over  all 
of  these  matters  and  appoint  a  committee  to  look  at  the  different  crates 
and  decide  what  ones  you  will  use;  you  must  be  uniform.  Now,  if  you 
use  the  full  measure  it  takes  a  less  number  of  packages  to  put  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  on  the  market.  Ask  yourself  this  question:  "Would 
you  not  pay  more  for  a  full  quart  than  for  a  short  one?"  In  the  case 
of  a  glutted  market  the  full  quarts  are  taken  first  and  the  others  are 
left.  In  fact,  in  my  twenty-five  years*  experience  I  have  never  seen 
whatr  might  be  called  a  glutted  market  on  good  fruit  in  full  packages. 
In  a  good  many  instances  I  think  this  short  measure  Is  an  intention 
to  cheat,  but  in  many  it  is  simply  an  oversight.  When  you  ship  your 
fruit  be  careful  that  it  is  packed  in  the  very  best  possible  manner.  Do 
not  try  to  make  poor  fruit  appear  good  by  putting  good  fruit  on  the 
top.  Do  not  put  more  than  ten  per  cent,  better  fruit  on  top  than  the 
basket  contains  the  rest  of  the  way  through. 

A  Delegate:  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  this  at  all?  Why 
not  put  the  same  kind  throughout? 

Mr.  Keach:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  permissible  to  put  ten  per  cent,  bet- 
ter fruit  on  top. 

A  Delegate:    How  do  you  Justify  that? 

Mr.  Keach:  That  is  only  a  very  slight  difference,  and  I  think  it 
is  permissible.     It  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Garretson:  I  always  tell  my  pickers  in  the  patch  if  they  find 
an  exceptionally  large  berry  to  hide  it     I  liave  two  grades  always. 

Professor  Troop:  From  your  remarks,  I  would  infer  that  when 
berries  are  sent  in  in  full  boxes  they  bring  more  than  otherwise.  This 
may  be  a  leading  question,  but  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  kind 
of  boxes  that  come  into  the  market,  and  do  you  charge  more  for  a 
crate  of  full-sized  quarts  than  for  a  crate  of  wine  quarts  when  you 
sell  them? 

Mr.  Keach:  We  do.  Unless  it  is  like  a  case  I  spoke  of  a  short 
time  ago,  where  almost  everyone  from  one  section  of  the  country  uses 
the  small-sized  and  one  man  uses  the  full-sized.  His  may  be  over- 
looked. 

Professor  Troop:  Then  if  you  know  a  box  is  a  full-sized  quart  you 
charge  more?  In  the  Lafayette  market  we  have  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
boxes  during  the  berry  season,  coming  from  different  sources,  and  I  never 
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knew  a  retail  merchant  to  make  any  difference  In  the  price  of  the  boxes. 
They  are  all  put  together. 

Mr.  Keach:  Well,  we  make  a  difference.  In  fact,  if  there  is 
enough  full  measure  to  supply  the  demand  the  short  quarts  will  not 
sell.  I  like  for  the  people  throughout  the  country  to  be  successful,  for 
their  success  means  mine.  I  think  that  if  a  man  who  has  full  quarts 
would  put  his  name  on  his  packages  and  write  the  commission  man  he 
would  get  fair  consideration  and  build  up  a  reputation  for  good  fruit  and 
it  would  pay  him. 

Joe  A.  Burton:  Is  there  any  danger  of  losing  your  reputation  by 
anyone  else  using  your  box  after  it  is  empty? 

Mr.  Keach:  Never  send  your  fruit  to  market  in  second-hand  boxes. 
If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequence.  You  will  not  get 
nearly  as  good  a  price. 

Mr.  Burton:    I  mean  the  fellow  that  gets  that  box. 

Mr.  Keach:  Well,  that  is  on  the  crate.  If  you  buy  a  crate  with 
the  name  of  Stevens-  on  it  today,  and  it  is  all  right,  and  buy  another 
tomorrow  and  And  it  all  right,  the  day  after  that  you  will  ask  for  his 
berries  because  you  have  found  them  all  right,  but  no  second-hand 
crates  would  be  found. 

.   Mr.  Millhous:    Someone  else  may  get  hoTd  of  those  crates. 

Mr.  Keach:  If  someone  does  it  will  be  late  in  the  season,  after 
the  berries  are  almost  gone.  Now,  the  buyers  know  pretty  well  where 
the  berries  are  coming  from,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fool  them. 

Mr.  Millhous:  I  had  very  fine  berries  one  year  and  I  put  my 
name  on  the  boxes.  I  found  that  people  got  these  boxes  and  went 
around  through  town  selling  the  worst  kind  of  berries  you  ever  saw 
under  my  name. 

Mr.  Keach:  Well,  that  kind  of  people  only  sell  berries  one  day 
in  a  place.    They  never  go  over  the  same  route  twice. 

President  Stevens:    We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Burton's  paper. 

Joe  A.  Burton:  Now,  as  most  of  you  know,  I  am  an  apple  man, 
and  when  I  speak  of  fruit  I  mean  apples,  so  please  bear  that  in  mind. 
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QUALITY  VERSUS  QUANTITY. 


BY   JOE   A.   BURTON. 


A  five-pouDd  rooster  sells  for  fifteen  cents;  a  two-pound  cockerel 
for  twenty-five  cents.  An  old  rooster  is  doubtless  as  nutritious  as  a 
young  one,  but  the  demand  is  very  small.  Why  so?  Certainly  the  old 
fellow  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  young  one.  He  funiishes  nearly 
three  times  the  meat  at  one-fourth  the  price.  The  people  would  con- 
sume unlimited  numbers  of  the  cockerels  were  they  not  so  high-priced, 
but  if  we  try  to  force' the  old  ones  on  them  they  substitute  something 
and  we  lose  the  market. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  the  American  people  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  banana-eating  pec^le.  All  acknowledge  that  a  good  apple  is  better 
than  a  banana,  but  when  we  continue  to  thrust  the  old  Ben  Davis  rooster, 
or  some  of  his  kind,  Into  their  basket,  do  they  not  have  a  right  to 
rebel?  Did  you  ever  hear  an  Individual  discoursing  on  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  banana?  They  never  say  "they  are  just  awfully  good,"  like 
they  do  about  the  Grimes.  They  are  palatable.  The  people  want  fruit, 
and  in  the  absence  of  something  better  buy  them. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  person  discoursing  on  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Ben  Davis?  Did  you  ever  have  an  order  for  them  when  you  had 
something  better  to  offer?  In  all  my  apple  experience  I  have  not  liad 
a  half  dozen  orders  for  this  apple,  till  my  desirable  kinds  were  gone, 
except  as  a  twenty-five  cent  apple  for  apple  butter.  But  how  about 
the  desirable  kinds? 

All  spring  and  summer  we  have  been  booking  orders  for  Grimes, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Winesap.  All  our  Genets  for  this  season  were  more 
than  covered  by  orders  last  March.  One  man  commenced  negotiations 
for  our  entire  crop  of  Grimes  before  the  bloom  had  fallen.  This  man 
went  to  New  York  for  apples  last  year,  and  he  got  them  cheap.  Why 
does  he  turn  to  where  he  knows  they  will  not  be  cheap?  New  York 
grows  immense  quantities  of  apples,  but  what  are  they?  Perhaps  a 
large  majority  of  Baldwins,  groAvn  because  they  are  easily  grown,  in 
quality  a  close  half-brother  of  the  Ben  Davis.  Some  are  Greenings,  an 
apple  of  uncertain  quality.  Some  are  good  and  some  very  ungood.  They 
dumped  immense  quantities  of  them  into  Indiana  last  year.  They  sold 
for  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  loading  and  dumping.  I  would  suggest 
to  New  York,  if  she  wants  Indiana  to  help  eat  her  apples  at  paying 
prices,  that  she  grow  something  good.  Hoosiers  that  have  just  had 
their  fill  of  Grimes  can't  be  satisfied  with  something  inferior.  Illinois 
and  Missouri  are  Infatuated  with  their  Da  vises;  Virginia,  with  her  York 
Imperial;  Indiana  can  and  does  grow  a  few  of  the  very  best  apples. 
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Why  not  grow  the  best  exclusively,  and  more  of  them?  Don't  grow 
something  that  will  stpp  consumption.  Grow  something  that  the  people 
can't  help  wanting,  and  if  they  can  get  them,  can't  help  eating.  If  we 
grow  the  kinds  that  do  best  here,  we  will  grow  the  kind  that  the  people 
want,  and  the  market  will  be  ours,  no  difference  how  many  Davises 
come  from  the  West,  Baldwins  and  Greenings  from  the  East,  or  Impe- 
rials from  the  South.  We  can't  afford  to  grow  a  low-priced  apple  now. 
Labor  is  high,  fruit  packing  and  packages  are  high.  They  cost  the  same 
for  inferior  fruit  as  for  good.  It  is  not  then  necessarily  quantity  but 
quality  that  pays. 

Well,  suppose  the  inferior  fruit  will  yield  as  much  profit  as  the 
good.  Isn't  there  a  pleasure  in  working  with  the  good  things  of  the 
world?  I  love  to  sell  apples,  that  delight  the  buyer.  He  is  pleased,  and 
I  am  pleased.  We  can  greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  fruit  if  we 
give  the  people  good  fruit. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  have  "Southern  Indiana  as  a  Fruit 
Growing  Ck>untry  in  the  Past  and  Its  Future,"  by  Robert  Deiterlen. 

Mr.  Deiterlen:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  have  run 
up  against  something  I  have  never  done  before,  and  that  is  make  a 
speech. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  speak  about  is  the  soil  of  southern  In- 
diana. In  this  section  of  the  country  we  have  four  stratas  of  soil; 
the  highest  is  a  sandy  soil  which  is  adapted  to  peach  growing,  the 
second  strata  is  a  soapstone  formation  which  is  not  adapted  to  peaches 
but  to  apples,  and  the  third  strata  is  a  slate  formation  which  is  adapted 
to  apples  and  not  to  peaches,  and  the  fourth  strata  is  a  Niagara  limestone 
strata  which  is  only  adapted  to  apples. 

Now,  as  to  setting  apples  trees  in  this  section.  You  do  not  want 
to  set  them  less  than  forty  feet  apart,  or  peach  trees  less  than  twenty 
feet  apart  The  cultivation  depends  upon  the  depth  of  your  soil  and 
its  liability  to  wash.  '  If  the  soil  is  close  to  the  hard  pan,  and  which  is 
very  poor,  you  want  to  break  before  planting  as  deep  as  you  can. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  dollars  and  cents  that  are  in  this  business. 
That  is  one  of  the  main  points.  In  my  experience  apples  usually  pro- 
duce more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  bushels,  which  at  ten 
cents  a  bushel  brings  you  a  net  of  $26  to  the  acre.  Now,  that  looks 
like  a  paying  business  to  me,  and  that  is  figuring  the  apples  very  low; 
they  are  never  sold  for  that  price;  never  were.  If  thirty  per  cent,  of 
Monroe  township  were  planted  in  apples  it  would  give  us  three  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  apples,  and  that  at  this  low  price  would  be  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  Now,  our  canning  factories .  here  would  be  glad  of 
the  Job  of  handling  the  excess  amount  of  goods;  it  would  make  them 
run  two'or  three  months  longer. 

I  have  a  peach  orchard  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  trees,  and  I  haven't 
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shipped  a  peach  for  twelve  years.  Tou  may  think  I  do  not  raise  any, 
bnt  I  do;  I  have  raised  good  crops  of  them,  but  the^  are  used  by  the 
people  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  aronnd;  they  come  right  to  the  orchard 
to  get  them.  Ton  ask  how  this  is  done.  It  is  done  by  putting  the  price 
so  that  the  difPerent  classes  of  people  can  get  the  fruit.  I  have  three 
times  in  the  last  few  years  put  the  price  of  peaches  down  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  and  made  good  money  out  of  it,  and  I  never  have 
put  them  over  seventy-five  cents.  I  have  had  people  come  ten  miles 
after  those  peaches.  Now,  in  this  country  there  could  be  six  tons  of 
grapes  raised  to  the  acre.  In  Europe,  on  the  Rhine,  they  raise  as  high 
as  twenty-five  tons,  but  in  our  six  tons  there  is  more  profit.  We  want 
happy  homes  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  see  why  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  land  In  southern  Indiana  could  not  and  should  not 
be  put  in  fruit.  You  all  know  that  it  is  fine  for  that,  and  is  too  thin  to 
raise  grain  on.  Another  thing  is,  you  can  use  the  little  folks  who  are  too 
small  to  use  in  the  grain  business,  and  in  this  way  you  can  train  them  to 
be  industrious  right  from  the  beginning.  Also,  it  will  help  the  people  in 
the  towns,  for  it  would  cause  the  canning  factories  to  run  longer  and 
therefore  give  them  employment  longer.  This  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  entire  p^ple  energetic  and  industrious,  which  is  the  Idnd 
that  our  government  stands  for. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  On  our  way  out  to  the  Reservation  this  morning  I 
noticed,  although  I  must  say  our  vision  was  somewhat  circumscribed  by 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  that  most  of  the  orchard  trees  seem  to  be 
in  the  last  stages  of  their  existence,  and  I  should  like  for  someone  here 
who  is  informed  to  give  us  the  reason  for  this.  What  is  the  matter 
with  them? 

Mr.  Deiterlen:  I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  by  saying 
that  the  earth  crust  of  the  soil  on  this  strata  of  soapstone  is  not  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  support  these  trees  without  fertilizer,  and  so  has  sup- 
ported them  just  as  long  as  it  can,  and  they  are  now  dying  for  the  want 
of  food. 

Mr.  Hobbs:    Can  you  raise  apples  in  that  kind  of  a  soil? 

Mr.  Deiterlen:  Not  without  feeding  the  trees.  You  should  have  from 
two  to  fifteen  feet  of  fertile  soil  at  least. 

President  Stevens:    Have  you  got  it  here? 

Mr.  Deiterlen:  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  it.  Over  there  on  top  of  the  hills 
we  have  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  it,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  soapstone  strata  beneath. 

Professor  Troop:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  orcliards  that  Mr.  Hobbs 
spoke  of  have  been  gone  over  by  the  canker  worm.    Is  that  true?    That 
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is  the  way  It  looked  to  me.  They  are  trying  to  put  out  a  second  crop 
of  leaves,  I  should  think,  but  of  course  this  worm  injures  them  yery 
much.  They  strip  them  of  their  leaves  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
trees  should  have  their  leaves  in  order  to  protect  themselves  and  pro- 
duce the  amount  of  growth  due  them.  When  you  have  an  orchard -of 
this  kind  and  the  worm  makes  its  appearance  you  should  go  after  it  with 
a  spray  pump  and  a  solution  of  paris  green  and  four  or  five  ounces  of 
lime  to  the  ban*el.  If  you  will  do  this  you  will  not  have  any  more 
trouble  with  this  worm.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  canker 
worm  or  any  other  kind  of  a  worm  that  comes  on  the  trees  injures* 
them  very  much  because  of  the*  fact  that  the  tree  cannot  do  nearly  so 
well  deprived  of  its  foliage,  and  you  should  not  expect  it  to  produce 
good  fruit 

A  Delegate:  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  the  worm  down  here.  The  ap- 
ple crop  last  year  was  fine,  but  this  year  they  are  all  very  small  and 
are  stung  all  over.    What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Professor  Troop:  Some  sort  of  an  insect  is  doing  that.  Very  likely 
this  stripping  of  the  leaves  woulcf  cause  the  fruit  to  be  small  or  the 
curculio  would  cause  them  to  be  knotty;  the  small  fruit  this  year  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage  early  in 
the  season,  and  the  fruit  will  not  mature. 

Mr.  Garretson:  I  will  have  to  disagree  with  the  professor  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  paris  green  to  use  for  the  worm.  We  put  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  put  lime  with  it,  and 
kill  the  worm,  but  we  could  not  do  it  with  a  small  quantity. 

Professor  Troop:    Your  parts  green  must  have  been  very  weak. 

Marion  Flnley:  I  do  not  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about  the 
soil  around  here.  I  do  hot  think  the  soapstone  is  any  nearer  the  sur- 
face than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  produced  good  fruit  then. 
The  facts  are  that  the  orchards  have  been  neglected  woefully.  I  com- 
menced to  spray  my  orchard  three  years  ago  and  I  had  the  very  best 
fruit  last  year.  I  raised  Yellow  Transparents  that  I  shipped  to  Indiana- 
polis and  got  $1.50  a  basket  Just  as  fast  as  I  could  get  them  there,  and 
if  people  would  only  spray  their  orchards  with  Bordeaux  and  paris  green 
and  then  cultivate  them  they  would  produce  good  fruit — ^Just  as  good 
as  we  produced  twenty  years  ago. 

Professor  Troop:    Did  you  have  good  fruit  this  year? 

Mr.  Finley:  Yes,  sir;  I  brought  a  sample  of  my  plums  down  to- 
day, which  I  think  are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  State. 

President  Stevens:  I  wish  to  say  that  that  last  Legislature  saw 
fit  to  Increase  our  appropriation  for  this  Society,  not  as  much  as  we 
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bad  hoped  for,  but  enough  to  enable  us  to  extend  our  work  more  than 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  as  I  under- 
stand  it,  propose  now  to  give  this  extension  work  more  time,  and  I  be- 
lieve have  decided  to  open  an  office  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  keep 
someone  there  at  the  office  all  the  while  and  keep  fruits  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  there  all  the  time  on  exhibit,  so  that  the 
visitors  at  the  State  capital  may  see  what  Indiana  is  doing  along  the 
line  of  producing  line  fruit.  I  know  that  every  horticultural  society  in 
the  State  will  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  upon  the  tables  samples  of 
the.  best  fruit  they  produce.  We  want  to  show  the  world  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  producing  fine  fruit.  We  should  at  least  waken 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  should  be  able  to  produce  all  the  fruit  we  could 
consume  in  Indiana  instead  of~  sending  abroad  for  it. 

Joe  A.  Burton:  As  agent  for  the  Burton  Fruit  Company  I  selected 
and  sent  some  of  the  fruit  to  Indianapolis  to  set  before  the  Legislature, 
and  also  some  of  the  cider;  and  I  guess  they  got  away  with  it.  We  wanted 
an  appropriation.  We  told  then^i  what  Mr.  Keach  had  said  about  Indiana 
spending  so  much  money  annually  abroad  for  fruit  for  Indiana,  and 
that  we  did  not  think  this  should  be.  I  wonder  if  I  could  say  some- 
thing to  you  that  would  make  you  mad  and  start  you  to  thinking 
about  these  questions.  We  are  not  treating  the  State  appropriation 
fair  when  we  do  it.  We  must  show  the  people  of  the  State  how  this  is 
to  be  done,  and  we*  are  trying  to  do  this  at  the  Burton  Fruit  Farm. 
We  are  trying  to  demonstrate  that  good  fruits  can  be  grown  in  Indiana 
and  that  they  will  sell  pretty  well  right  where  they  grow.  Come  down 
dnd  see  them.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  might  be  money  well  spent 
for  you  to  select  some  good  persons  whom  the  people  have  faith  in 
to  come  down  here  and  see  the  apples  and  make  a  report  on  them  nt 
the  winter  meeting  of  this  society.  They  could  report  whether  or  not 
we  were  maktng  apple-growing  profitable. 

President  Stevens:  I  will  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Burton  that  we  havf- 
a  Fruit  Committee,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  experimental 
orchard,  and  I  will  increase  their  duties  to  this  extent,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  a  report  from  that  committee  at  our  winter  meeting,  in 
regard  to  the  quality,  quantity  and  variety  of  fruit  grown  at  the  Burton 
Apple  Orchard.  I  believe  this  closes  the  program  for  this  after- 
noon. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weather  was  so  inclement  to- 
day, as  several  of  our  speakers  went  home,  thinking  there  would  be 
no  session  this  afternoon,  but  in  the  main  I  want  to  say  that  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  pleased  with  their  treatment  here  at 
Henryville,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  again.  All  horticulturists  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Society  has  two  meetings  each  year.  The  next 
meeting  is  the  annual  meeting,  which  meets  at  the  State  House  In  De- 
cember of  this  year,  when  the  officers  are  elected.    We  always  have 
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some  of  the  best  speakers  we  can  get  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
speak  OB  different  topics,  so  that  every  person  who  is  int^«sted  in  the 
business  will  find  it  very  profitable  and  entertaining  to  attend  this  win- 
ter meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  more  of  you,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  we  will  have 
to  adjourn,  but  before  we  adjourn  we  should  like  to  have  a  selection  of 
music  by  the  orchestra. 

(Music  by  the  orchestra.) 

President  Stevens:  You  may  now  consider  yourselves  adjourned. 
We  will  be  glad  to  see  as  many  of  you  as  possible  at  the  meeting  nt 
Indianapolis  this  winter. 

(Mr.  Bitterskamp  could  not  be  present,  and  as  there  was  no  op- 
portunity offered,  this  paper  was  not  read. — Secretary.) 


BUSH  FRUITS  FOB  SOUTHBBN  INDIANA. 


BY  W.  J.  BITTERSKAMP,   PBINCETON. 


While  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  something  about  the  classi- 
fication and  subdivision  of  bush  fruits  into  families  and  types,  we  will 
not  dwell  on  this,  but  rather  find  if  there  be  a  profit  in  the  raising  of 
bush  fruits  throughout  this  section. 

We  have  found  it  profitable  at  Princeton  to  grow  black  raspberries 
and  blackberries;  also  gooseberries,  while  the  red  raspberries,  and  es- 
pecially currants,  were  not  so  profitable. 

For  the  past  three  years  black  raspberries  have  sold  in  our  local 
market  at  50  to  60  cents  per  gallon  retail  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
season,  and  at  40  cents  only  for  a  few  days  during  a  temporary  glut. 
I  shall  try  to  show  that  they  can  be  grown  profitably  for  25  cents  per 
gallon  wholesale.  St  Louis  and  Chicago  markets  have  been  quoting 
them  at  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  crate  of  24  quarts  or  6  gallons,  or  25  to  50 
cents  per  gallon.  Now  I  am  sure  that  properly  grown  Cumberlands,  if 
placed  on  market  in  fairly  fresh  condition,  would  find  ready  buyers  at 
50  cents  per  gallon,  or  $3  per  crate,  for  all  one  wished  to  supply,  es* 
pecially  after  people  once  got  a  taste  of  them. 

Those  of  you  who  have  noticed  black  raspberries  and  blackberries 
on  market  in  our  large  cities  undoubtedly  were  disappointed  at  seeing 
the  bulk  of  stock  small,  seedy  and  the  blackberries  ill  colored.  The 
sections  where  these  are  grown  in  commercial  quantities — Southern  Illi- 
nois (Egypt),  Arkansas  and  Tennessee — ^are  not  equal  in  soil  and  climate  to 
southern  Indiana,  the  home  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry  In  their 
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wild  State.  The  soil  of  the  sections  named  does  not  produce  such 
healthy,  vigorous  cane  as  we  see  here.  Those  people  are  farther  re- 
moved from  market  than  we,  and  this  extra  haul  of  a  day  does  show 
in  appearance  of  the  berries.  They  can  not  get  enough  intelligent  white 
help  at  high  prices;  we  have  an  abundance,  and  get  it  at  fair  prices. 
Markets  such  as  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago are  at  our  very  doors.  Fruit  packages  are  manufactured  within  a 
few  miles  of  our  berry  patches — New  Albany,  Indianapolis,  Evansville 
and  ^Vincennes — each  having  extensive  plants.  Freight  rates  are  rea- 
sonable, and,  best  of  all,  Indiana  berries  command  a  premium  of  from 
25  to  50  cents  per  crate  at  least  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  Then,  why 
not  grow  them? 

In  selecting  a  location  for  blackberries  or  black  raspberries,  I  should 
prefer  a  fairly  level  field  and  one  that  has  not  been  cleared  many  years, 
although  some  of  the  finest  berries  I  ever  saw  were  git)wn  on  a  rather 
steep  hillside,  on  ground  that  had  been  growing  ordinary  farm  crops 
for  probably  forty  or  fifty  years.  Our  fields  have  been  cleared  and  in 
farm  crops  for  more  than  sixty-five  years,  and  since  quite  a  portion  of 
southern  Indiana  fields  are  set  on  edge,  so  to  speak,  there  Is  nothing 
that  would  better  fit  these  than  bush  fruits.  There  need  not  be  but  one 
breaking  of  the  soil  In  six  or  seven  years.  The  soil,  filled  with  roots 
and  mulched,  will  not  be  subject  to  washing  away  nearly  so  much  as 
when  grain  is  grown,  and  in  place  of  impoverishing  the  same,  ns  with 
the  latter,  we  make  It  richer  and  better  every  year  we  grow  bush  fruits. 

Prepare  the  plot  well  before  setting.  This  is  an  old  saw,  and 
sounds  out  of  place,  yet  it  is  the  foundation  of  success  and  is  often 
grievously  neglected.  Get  a  firm  bed,  do  not  plow  under  coarse  manure 
or  trash;  both  will  be  of  great  benefit  as  a  mulch  on  top  later  on,  but 
an  injury  plowed  under.    Give  plenty  of  room  between  rows. 

Most  'nurserymen  recommend  too  close  setting;  they  have  plants  to 
sell  and  the  more  you  set  to  the  acre  the  better  for  them.  I  would  rec- 
ommend not  less  than  six  feet  between  rows  of  black  raspberries  and 
eight  for  blackberries.  Set  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the 
raspberry  tips  rather  shallow,  not  more  than  two  inches  from  top  of 
crown  to  surface  of  soil. 

Do  this  planting  early  in  spring,  about  the  time  you  plant  early 
potatoes,  early  in  April;  then  plants  are  almost  dormant,  the  weather 
cool  and  soil  moist,  favoring  a  rapid  start  and  sturdy  growth.  Culti- 
vate often,  at  least  enough  to  keep  weeds  down.  A  row  of  potatoes  or 
of  tomatoes  or  cabbages  may  be  grown  between  rows  the  first  season. 
In  a  very  wet  season  this  practice  will  cause  trouble,  as  grass  and 
weeds  will  often  choke  the  berry  plants  after  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
horse  cultivating  on  account  of  the  extra  crop  planted  between.  In 
this  case  use  the  hoe  and  butcher  knife,  for  you  must  keep  the  young 
plants  from  growing  tender  and  bleached.' 
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Pinch  out  the  tip  of  the  young  canes  when  eighteen  inches  high  to 
cause  lateral  growth.  These  laterals  of  the  black  raspberry  will  take 
root  on  all  sides,  staying  the  cane  during  strong  winds  and  furnishing 
an  abundance  of  new  plants  for  further  setting  or  sale. 

In  February  and  March  cut  back  these  lateral  branches,  leaving  about 
12  to  14  inches  for  fruiting.  In  later  years,  when  a  number  of  canes 
spring  from  the  crown,  remove  the  weaker  ones,  leaving  four  to  five 
of  the  strongest.  Hoe  out  and  destroy  all  young  plants  not  needed  for 
new  settings  or  sale,  for  they  are  as  bad  or  worse  than  weeds.  After 
the  bushes  begin  bearing  there  will  be  old  dead  wood  to  be  removed  in 
spring;  this  can  be  cut  out  at  same  time  when  laterals  are  being  short- 
ened and  surplus  canes  cut  away. 

Remove  these  trimmings  and  bum  them.  Cultivate  the  bushes  if 
the  field  is  fairly  level,  otherwise  mulch  if  straw  can  be  gotten  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  We  use  strawy  manure  the  second  and  fourth  year  after 
setting,  mulching  the  row  about  18  inches  on  each  side  of  plant  and 
about  four  to  six  inches  deep.  If  rows  are  very  long  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  ten-foot  middle  about  every  tenth  row  to  drive  through  when 
mulching.    This  mulch  we  apply  after  pruning  early  In  the  season. 

Gooseberries  should  be  set  four  feet  apart  in  row,  rows  to  be  five 
feet  api^rt;  six  would  be  better  yet.  After  they  begin  bearing  cut  out 
about  one-third  of  the  old  wood  every  year  and  head  back  the  new 
straight  shoots  probably  one-third,  to  cause  branching  and  a  heavier  cane 
at  base.  Use  powdered  white  hellebore  dusted  on  foliage  when  dew  is 
on  to  destroy  the  currant  worm  should  they  appear;  do  this  in  time, 
before  foliage  has  been  destroyed.  If  one  can  get  a  supply  of  wood 
ashes  cheaply,  say  from  some  nearby  sawmill,  it  will  pay  well  to  haul 
and  apply  them  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  tons  per  acre;  less  would 
do,  but  one  <;an  hardly  scatter  it  from  a  wagon  evenly  over  the  entire 
surface  with  a  shovel  and  apply  less.  One  application  in  four  years  is 
sufficient. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  blackcap  raspberries  listed.  Our  choice 
would  be  Cumberland,  Plume,  Farmer,  Kansas  and  probably  Gregg,  al- 
though the  latter  has  not  given  us  the  satisfaction  that  the  others  have. 
From  among  the  red  raspberries  I  would  choose  Early  King  and  Cutli- 
bert,  for  purple,  Columbians  and  Cardinal. 

The  reds  need  only  five  feet  between  rows;  they  must  not  be  pinched 
back,  but  a  severe  thinning  and  cutting  back  of  the  remainder  to  about 
four  feet  In  spring  will  be  in  order. 

Of  blackberries  our  choice  would  bo  Early  Harvest,  Eldorado  and 
Taylor.  The  most  satisfactory  of  gooseberries  are  Downing  and  Hough- 
ton; of  currants,  Pomona. 
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You  will  probably  want  to  know  Bomething  about  the  probable  re- 
turns from  an  acre  set  to  busb  fruit.  I  will  give  an  estimate  on  black 
raspberries,  and  the  returns  from  blackberries  are  about  the  same;  also 
w}th  gooseberries.  We  have  never  measured  our  plantings  of  raspber- 
ries, but  we  can  come  near  giving  a  fair  estimate. 

It  will  require  2,500  plants  set  3x6  feet  to  plant  an  acre.  The  third 
year,  and  for  three  years  after,  these  bushes  should  bear  one-half  gal- 
lon each,  at  least;  this  would  give  us  1,250  gallons,  or  208  crates  of  six 
gallons  each.  A  fair  average  price  per  crate  would  be  $2,  or  331  cents 
per  gallon;  208  crates  at  $2  each  would  bring  ^16.  Expense  account 
about  as  follows: 

Picking  at  6c  per  gallon $75  00 

208  crates  and  quiirts  at  16c 32  28 

Commission  at  10  per  cent 41  60 

Expressage  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  17  cents  per  crate 35  36 

Total $184  24 

Expense  of  $184.24  from  $416  leaves  a  net  gain  of  $231.76  per  acre. 

Thirty-one  dollars  and  seventy^ix  cents  should  be  ample  to  pay  for 
pruning  and  mulching  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  patch  of  one  acre, 
leaving  $200.  A  price  of  $1.50  per  crate  or  25  cents  per  gallon  average 
through  the  season  would  still  show  a  net  balance  of  $138.16,  or  $100, 
after  deducting  for  pruning  and  caring  for  the  plat  This  shows  up  as 
well  as  alfalfa,  does  it  not?  In  eight  years'  experience  In  Gibson 
County  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  anthracnose  on  the  rasp- 
berry canes;  whether  this  is  due  to  the  varieties  or  the  soil  I  can  not 
answer.  We  have  grown  a  great  many  of  the  listed  varieties  and  Gregg 
Is  very  much  subject  to  the  disease.  We  have  had  some  rust  on  our 
harvest  blackberries;  also  on  Britton,  Erie  and  Early  King,  but  by  cutting 
and  burning  the  affected  canes  we  have  kept  rust  in  check  so  it  has 
caused  no  damage  thus  far.  In  conclusion  I  would  say,  select  strong, 
healthy  plants,  feed  them  well,  keep  free  from  weeds  and  you  will  find 
a  handsome  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  in  growing  bush  fruits  in  south- 
em  Indiana.  i   \ 

(Dr.  Wolfe,  having  been  called  away,  could  not  deliver  his  ad- 
dress on  this  subject,  but  furnished  this  brief  for  publication.— Secretary.) 
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THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  WAY  TO  FERTILIZE  SOUTH- 
ERN  INDIANA   SOILS   FOR    PROFITABLE 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 


BT  DB.   H.   8.  WOLFE,   NEW  ALBANY. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  have  but  little  to  say  to 
you  other  than  what  I  have  learned  by  experience.  Theory  or  science 
will  only  be  hinted  at  for  the  purpose  alone  of  making  clear  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  assigned  me.  Since  1879  I  have  owned  four 
farms,  more  or  less  i*un  down,  comprising  about  700,  acres  of  land  sit- 
uated in  the  clay  soils  of  Harrison  and  Floyd  counties.  I  have  made 
a  fair  profit  on  these  investments  by  bringing  up  the  fertility  of  these 
lands  and  then  disposing  of  them  at  an  advance,  and  I  think  I  am 
therefore  qualified  by  experience  to  speak  on  tlie  subject. 

Fertility  for  Fruit  Growing. — I  am  expected  to  discuss  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  fertilize  the  soils  of  southern  Indiana  for  profitable; 
fruit  growing.  This  may  imply  that  the  soils  of  southern  Indiana  are 
not  now  profitable  for  this  purpose,  and  this  implication  is  both  true 
and  false.  Some  of  the  soils  are  profitable  and  some  are  unprofitable, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  all  could  be  made  more  profitable  by  judi- 
cious management  and  cultivation.  It  becomes  important,  therefore, 
to  inquire  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  of  some  of 
these  soils. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis,  as  the  doctors  say,  should  be  correctly 
made  before  a  course  of  treatment  is  adopted  for  disease,  and  it  is 
equally  as  important  here  in  the  treatment  of  unproductive  land.  We 
should  first  know  what  is  wanting  in  order  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

The  soils  of  southern  Indiana  are  probably  deficient  in  more  than 
one  particular,  but  I  am  satisfied  if  but  one  element  of  fertility  be  prop- 
erly supplied  all  the  rest  will  come  if  needed  without  effort.  This  one 
ingredient  to  be  supplied  in  our  clay  soils  is  humus,  or  decaying  veg- 
etable and  animal  matter.  Supply  this  in  proper  quantity  and  I  believe 
the  problem  will  be  solved. 

The  Necessity  for  Humus. — The  necessity  for  humus  in  the  soil 
may  be  shown  in  many  ways,  and  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  this 
regard.  The  deficiency  of  humus  is  the  one  great  and  overshadowing 
defect  in  the  greater  part  of  the  soils  of  southern  Indiana.  No  attempt 
at  thfe  fertilization  of  these  soils  will  be  successful  without  a  material  in- 
crease of  the  humus  content.  Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  applied  In  any 
amount,  but  unless  the  soli  contains  a  proper  amount  of  humus  It  will 
profit  little  or  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  humus  is  present  an  im- 
mediate and  profitable  return  will  be  made. 
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The  MinneBota  experiment  station  has  shown  that  '*oats,  wheat  and 
barley  can  be  grown  in  prepared  sand,  when  the  only  mineral  food  is 
that  combined  with  the  humus."  So  great  is  the  power  of  humus  that 
it  alone  will  secure  enough  plant  food  from  the  soil  to  grow  a  profitable 
crop.  All  farmers  know  that  it  is  usel^ess  to  apply  commercial  fertilizers 
to  the  clay  points  in  their  fields  where  the  vegetable  matter  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  Just  in  proportion  as  this  is  the  case  in  other  fields 
it  becomes  unprofitable  to  use  them.  Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  things 
humus  will  do  for  the  soil,  by  which  it  will  be  made  more  productive. 

One  of  the  important  ofllces  of  humus  in  the  soil,  and  which  has 
not  been  appreciated  as  it  should  be,  is  its  power  to  render  other  ele- 
ments of  fertility  already  in  the  soil  available  for  plant  food.  Much 
of  these  elements,  though  in  abundance  in  the  soil,  are  inert  until 
brought  into  contact  with  humus  and  thus  made  available.  The  sta- 
tion above  referred  to  asserts  that  "during  the  decay  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable matters  acid  productions  are  formed,  which  unite  witli  the  min- 
eral matters  of  the  soil,  particularly  with  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  forming  compounds  known  as  humatis,  which  are  valuable  forms 
of  plant  food."  Rendering  available  the  inert  elements  of  fertility  al- 
ready in  our  soils  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  ways  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  the  increase,  or  presence,  of  humus  will  surely  do  it. 

Another  one  of  the  important  uses  of  humus  is  its  power  to  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  often  rendered  unprofit- 
able for  want  of  moisture,  and  therefore  anything  that  will  aid  in  re- 
taining its  water  content  is  of  first  importance.  It  is  well  known  that 
ail  fields  in  which  the  humus  has  been  greatly  exhausted  become  dry 
and  hard  long  before  those  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter.  In- 
crease the  himius  in  these  old  fields,  and  profitable  crops  may  be  grown 
with  a  much  lighter  rainfall. 

Still  another  one  of  the  offices  of  humus  is  to  render  the  soil  more 
porous  and  friable,  and  through  these  qualities  to  let  in  the  air  and  sun- 
light so  essential  to  tliat  chemical  action  which  is  fertility  itself.  A 
hard,  compact  clay  excludes  air  and  light,  and  will  not  retain  moisture, 
and  so  but  little  chemical  action  can  take  place  in  these  conditions. 
The  microbes  that  produce  fertility  can  not  thrive  in  a  soil  of  this 
kind.  It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  soil  should  be  kept 
open  and  friable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  humus  to  do  it. 

There  are  other  important  offices  of  humus — ^the  power  it  has  to 
retain  nitrogen,  for  example — but  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  fur- 
ther consideration  of  them.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  humus  in  the  soil  in  order  to  secure  profitable  returns. 
The  presence  of  a  proper  amount  of  humus  lies  at  the  very  base  of  all 
successful  improvement  of  our  soils.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land 
in  southern  Indiana  but  what  would  be  made  better  by  an  increase  of 
its  humus  content,  and  very  much  of  It  is  now  wholly  unprofitable  be- 
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cause  of  the  absence  of  it.  The  increase  of  humus,  then,  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  if  real  improvement  of  our  clay  soil  is  to  be  expected. 
Get  humus  and  you  will  get  fertility,  is  an  axiom  that  will  bear  un- 
reserved adoption.  It  must  either  be  in  the  soil  naturally  or  supplied 
to  it  artificially.    The  all-important  question  then  is: 

How  Is  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Way  to  Supply  Humus? — ^There  are 
many  ways  to  secure  this  important  element  of  fertility,  but  I  am  lim- 
ited to  what  I  deem  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  I  have  ex- 
perimented during  the  past  twenty-five  years  with  several  methods,  only 
to  discard  them  one  after  another,  and  for  one  reason  or  another,  until 
I  finally  hit  upon  a  two-year  rotation  of  certain  crops  in  connection 
with  a  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Any  rotation  of  crops  that  contains  in  the  course  a  legume  to  secure 
nitrogen  or  a  grass  crop  will  increase  the  fertility  of  land  more  or  less, 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  value  of  the  different  systems 
practiced.  One  that  will  increase  the  humus  most  surely  and  most 
rapidly,  and  at  the  least  cost,  is  obviously  the  one  to  be  adopted. 

A  two-year  rotation  will  certainly  do  this  if.  the  right  crops  be 
chosen  and  the  right  method  be.  followed  in  their  culture.  The  course 
I  have  lately  pursued  with  satisfactory  success  is  as  follows:  I  divide 
my  tilable  land  into  two  fields  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  every  spring 
all  of  both  are  thoroughly  plowed  with  a  three-horse  riding  plow.  One 
of  these  fields  is  then  planted  to  corn  and  the  other  to  cow-peas,  and 
both  are  fertilized  more  or  less  liberally  with  a  complete  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  are  thoroughly  cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  When  ma- 
ture, all  of  both  crops  is  harvested  and  secured  under  shelter,  and  from 
there  fed  to  stock  upon  the  farm  and  all  droppings  from  the  animals 
carefully  saved  in  a  manure  shed  secure  from  bleaching  rains,  and  at 
suitable  times  returned  to  the  poorest  part  of  the  fields.  As  soon  as 
these  crops  are  removed  from  the  land,  all  of  both  fields  are  disked  and 
thickly  sown  to  rye  and  this  also  fertilized  with  a  complete  fertilizer. 

At  the  proper  time  this  rye  is  pastured  with  light  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  this  will  be  worth  as  much  as  it  cost  to  seed  the  crop. 
In  the  spring  following  all  of  both  fields  are  again  thoroughly  plowed, 
turning  under  the  rye  crop,  which  will  furnish  to  the  soil,  in  the  roots 
and  tops,  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  converted  into  humus, 
in  addition  to  the  large  amount  furnished  by  the  roots  and  stubble  of 
the  cow  peas  and  corn,  and  the  stable  manure  above  mentioned.  The 
field  that  was  in  cow  peas  the  year  before  is  now  planted  to  com,  and 
the  one  in  com  the  previous  year  is  planted  to  cow  peas.  And  this 
rotation  should  be  continued  from  year  to  year  until  the  land  Is  as  pro- 
ductive as  desired.  In  from  three  to  five  years  it  will  yield  large  crops 
of  any  kind,  and  will  then  be  profitable  for  any  kind  of  fruit  culture. 
I  am  satisfied  any  of  our  clay  lands  that  do  not  wash,  and  are  not  too 
wet,  can  be  made  to  yield  100  bushels  of  com  per  acre  in  five  years 
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by  this  process.    Indeed,  I  have  done  nearly  as  well  in  much  less  time 
than  five  years. 

If  it  is  desired  to  renew  an  old  orchard,  or  to  fertilize  a  new  one 
already  planted/  the  above  course  should  be  varied  considerably.  Deep 
plowing  should  be  avoided  and  the  com  crop  should  be  omitted.  The 
yearly  growth  of  cow  peas  and  rye  fertilized  to  be  turned  under  will 
soon  cause  all  the  growth  of  the  trees  desired. 

Why  Corn,  Cow  Peas  and  Rye? — Why  have  I  adopted  the  above 
crops  for  my  rotation?  Simply  because  they  are  more  certain  and  more 
profitable  than  any  othCr.  Clover  can  not  take  the  place  of  cow  peas 
as  a  legume  because  it  is  both  too  uncertain  and  too  slow.  Even  if  se- 
cured it  is  not  as  valuable  a  crop  either  for  feed  or  as  .a  fertilizer,  as  the 
cow  pea.  Crimson  clover  would  be  better  than  rye,  because  it  is  also 
legume,  but  as  a  winter  cover  crop  it  is  entirely  too  uncertain  to  be 
depended  on.  The  hairy  vetch  might  displace  the  rye,  as  it  is  also  a 
legume  and  a  good  winter  grower,  but  the  seed  is  too  high-priced  now 
to  make  it  profitable.  I  have  not  tried  it.  Nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  com  crop,  because  it  is  the  most  profitable  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  any  crop  the  farmer  can  raise. 

Will  It  Pay? — Yes,  Surely.  The  small  farmer  who  can  live  off  of 
the  farm  and  improve  it  at  the  same  time  is  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity. He  may  not  see  the  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  nor  will  he  hear 
them  jingle  in  his  pocket,  but  he  will  have  them  much  more  securely  in 
his  land  than  in  coin — an  investment  that  will  pay. 

The  farmer  who  has  his  bam  full  of  corn-stover  and  cow  pea  hay, 
and  his  crib  bursting  with  big  ears  of  corn  and  a  silo  full  of  silage, 
and  a  farm  growing  richer  every  year,  Is  in  no  bad  condition.  Such 
crops  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm,  for  beef,  miik  and  butter,  and  pork,  will 
return  more  to  the  farmer  than  if  sold  and  taken  away  from  the  farm, 
as  it  usually  is. 

The  corn  crop,  if  good,  is  always  a  money  crop,  no  matter  how  used. 
The  cow  peas  can  be  made  to  yield  money  directly  better  than  wheat  or 
oats  by  picking  the  peas  and  selling  them  for  seed  and  leaving  the  vines 
on  the  ground  for  humus.  The  rye  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  by  tht* 
pasture  it  will  afford,  and  the  humus  it  will  also  supply.  The  grain 
and  the  hay  and  the  silage,  the  pasture,  the  humus  and  the  plant  food. 
Including  nitrogen,  gained  by  this  rotation  will  be  rapid  and  great.  Will 
it  pay?    I  know  it  will,  because  I  have  tried  it. 


m 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  met  in  executive  session  at  Heury- 
ville,  Ind.,  August  10,  1005,  and  passed  upon  and  allowed  bills  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  Joe  A.  Burton,  Superintendent  Experimental  Orchardi  salary...$125  00 

To  W.  B,  Flick,  Secretary,  salary 150  00 

To  Sentinel  Printing  Company,  printing,  postage  and  stationery. . .  91  43 

To  W.  B.  Flick,  postage,  expressage  and  other  Office  expenses. .  70  20 

To  Ella  Shera,  stenographer,  for  services  at  Heiiryville 25  00 

To  W.  W.  Stevens,  expenses  as  President 4  75 

To  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stevens,  expenses  attending  Henry vllle  meeting. .     4  75  ' 

To  H.  H.  Swalm,  expenses  as  Vice-President 10  55 

To  L.  B.  Custer,  for  premiums  paid  at  Henry ville 15  50 

To  L.  B.  Custer,  expenses  as  Treasurer 11  75 

To  Joe  A.  Burton,  expenses  attending  Henry  ville  meeting 5  25 

To  W.  A.  Bell,  expenses  attending  Henry\ille  meeting 5  35 

To  B.  Y.  Teas,  expenses  member  Executive  Committee 19  40 

To  James  Troop,  expenses  member  Executive  Committee 31  15 

To  Walter  S.  RatHff,  expenses  member  Executive  Committee 18  45 

To  O.   M.   Hobbfl,   expenses  as   member   Committee  on    Experi- 
mental Orchard  20  80 

To  W.  C.  Reed,  expenses  as  member  of  Committee  on  Horticulture  10  00 
To  J.  J.  MillhouB,  expenses  as  member  Committee  on  Horticul- 
ture    6  85 

To  John  Tilson,  expenses  as  member  Committee  on .  Horticulture .  6  15 
To  A.  W.  Shoemaker,  expenses  as  member  Committee  on  Hor- 
ticulture     8  00 

To  C.  N.  Lindley,  expenses  as  member  Committee  on  Horticulture  4  45 
To  J.  M.  Snodgrass,  expenses  as  member  Committee  on  Horti- 
culture    8  70 

To  H.  W.  Henry,  expenses  as  member  Committee  on  Horticulture.  IG  25 

W.  B.  FLICK.  Secretary. 
W.  W.  STEVENS,  President 


Report  of  the  .Forty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 


or  THE 


Indiana  Horticultural  Society, 

.   Held  in  Rooms  11  and  12,  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

December  6-7, 1905* 


The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  tBe  Indiana  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  Rooms  11  and  12,  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on 
December  6th  and  7th.  The  meeting  was  called  .to  order  at  10:30  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  with  President  Warder  W.  Stevens  in  the 
chair,  who  said: 

President  Stevens:  The  society  will  now  please  come  to  order  and 
we  will  proceed  with  the  program  that  is  laid  down  for  us  today.  The 
first  will  be  an  invocation  by  Reverend  Walter  B.  Smith,  of  Arlington, 
Indiana. 

Rev.  Smith:  (Let  us  all  stand.)  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
we  come  into  Thy  solemn  presence  this  morning  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  this  day,  thankful  that  we  may  lay  before  Thee  our  plans  and 
that  we  may  enter  upon  this  work  with  Thy  approval.  Help  us  to 
study  all  the  time  to  show  ourselves  approved  of  God,  doing  nothing 
whateve^r  of  which  we  would  be  ashamed.  There  are  great  themes 
before  us  today;  grant  that  we  may  enter  into  them  with  thought,  and 
witb  skill,  so  that  we  may  make  our  calling  successful.  Bless  the  de- 
liberations of  this  day,  and  help  us  that  in  our  research  we  may  seek 
for  Thy  approval,  doing  nothing  but  upon  which  we  may  call  Thy  bless- 
ing. Bless  us  and  help  us  in  the  duties  of  this  hour.  Help  the  offi- 
cers who  have  this  in  charge,  that  the  deliberations  may  be  decent  and 
orderly,  and  that  Thy  name  may  be  glorified.  Show  us  what  we  may 
have  to  do,  and  show  us  that  which  is  wrong,  and  help  us  that  we  may 
forgive  those  who  hare  wronged.    We  pray  this  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

President  Stevens:  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  we  have  a 
committee  of  solicitors  to  solicit  members  for  the  society,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  assist  the  Secretary,  and  I  am  going  to  name  on  that  committee 
the  following  persons:  . 

Mr.  J.  O.  Grossman,  Mr.  B.  Y.  Teas  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick. 

(«7) 
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The  judges  on  fruits  and  flowers  will  consist  of  the  following  named 
persons: 

H.  M.  Stout,  W.  C.  Reed  and  James  Troop. 

The  first  thing  in  order  is  the  report  of.  the  officers,  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.    The  Secretary  will  come  first. 

Secretary  Flick:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

SECRETARY'S  FINANCIAL  REPORT  FOR  19  5. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society: 

I  have  the  honor  of  making  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  October  31,  1005. 

Account  of  Membership  Fees — 

Amount  received  from  meq;U>ers  August,  1904,  to  October 

31,  1904 ^64  50 

Amount  received  from  members  October  31,  1904,  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  1905 84  50 

Total  receipts  from  membership  fees $149  00 

Paid  to  Treasurer  February  14,  1905,  and    October  30,  1905 149  00 

Account  with  State  Fund — 

Balance  on  hand  October  31,  1904 ^14 

Received  from  Auditor  of  State  November  1,  1904 1,500  00 


it 
tt 


Total  receipts  from  State $1,530  14 

EXPENDITURES. 

1904. 

Dec.    8.    To  W.  W.  Stevens,  expenses  attending  board $12  00 

"      8.    To  H.  H.  Swalm,  expenses  attending  board 12  00 

8.    To  S.  Johnson,  premiums  paid  out 72  85 

8.    To  W.  C.  Reed,  expenses  member  Horticultural  Com- 
mittee    9  00 

"      8.    To  C.    N.    Llndley,    expenses    member    Horticultural 

Committee   >* 9  85 

"      8.    To  A.  W.  Shoemaker,  expenses  member  Horticultural 

Committee 1  40 

"      8.    To  H.   W.    Henry,   expenses    member    Horticultural 

Committee  10  00 

"      8.    T6  Snead  Thomas,  expenses    member    Horticultural 

Committee 3  30 

"      8.    To  C.  W.  Foote,  expenses  member  Horticultural  Com- 
mittee           10  5Q 

8.    To  J.  C.  Grossman,  expenses  member  Horticultural 

Committee  , ,, , 12  55 
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To  E.  Y.  Teas,  expenses  as  member  Executive  Com- 
mittee          ^  75 

To  Walter  S.  Ratliff,  expenses  as  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee   5  00 

James  Troop,  expenses  as  member  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Experiment  Orchard 13  85 

To  n.  H.  Swalm,  as  entry  clerk 5  00 

To  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stevens,  Committee  on  Experiment 

Orchard 1  60 

To  J.  M.  Zion,  premiums  on  apples 4  00 

To  C.  M.  Hobbs,  expenses  as  Committee  on  Experi- 
mental Orchard 7  05 

To  Ella  Shera,  stenographer 46  00 

S.  Johnson,  expenses  transferring  treasury.  ^ 4  00 

To  Joe  A.  Burton,  salary,  first  and  second  quarter  1905  125  00 
To  W.  B,  Flick,  salary,  first  and  second  quarter  1905  150  00 
Sentinel  Printing  Company,  printing,  stationery,  etc. .     '    91  43 

To  W.  B.  Flick,  office  expenses  as  per  bill  No.  2 70  20 

To  Ella  Shera,  stenographer  (H) 25  00 

To  W.  W.  Stevens,  expenses  attending  board  meeting  4  75 

To  Mrs.  W.   W.   Stevens,  expenses  attending  board 

meeting  and  Experiment  Orchard 4  75 

To  H.  H.  Swaim,  expenses  attending  board  meeting.  16  55 
To  W.   C.  Reed,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural 

Committee 10  00 

To  J.  J.  Mlllhous,  expenses  as  member  Horticul- 
tural Committee   6  85 

To  A.  W.  Shoemaker,  expenses  as  member  Horticul- 
tural Committee 8  00 

To  John  Tllson,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural 

Committee •. 6  15 

To  C.  N.  Lindley,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural 

Committee  4  45 

To  J.  M.  Snodgrass,  expenses  as  member  Horticul- 
tural Committee  8  70 

To  H.  W.  Henry,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural 

Committee  16  25 

To  E.  Y.  Teas,  expenses  as  member  Executive  Com- 
mittee           19  40 

To  Walter  S.  Ratliff,  expenses  as  member  Exec- 
utive Committee  18  45 

To  Joe  A.   Burton,  expenses  attending  horticultural 

meeting    5  25 

To  W.    A.    Bell,    expenses    attending    horticultural 

meetiniT 6  35 
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Aug.  10.    To  C.  M.  Hobbs,  expenses  as  member  committee  Ex- 
periment Orchard ^20  80 

**    10.    To  James  Troop,  expenses  Executive  Committee  and 

committee  Experiment  Orcliard 34  15 

"    10.    To  L.  B.  Custer,  premiums  paid  at  Henryvllle 15  50 

"    10.    To  L.  B.  Custer,  expenses  as  Treasurer 11  75 

Oct  22.    To  W.  B.  Flick,  salary  second  and  third  quarter  1905.  150  00 
"    22.    To  Joe  A.  Burton,  salary  second  and  third  quarter 

1905  125  000 

"    22.    To  L.  B.  Custer,  cost  of  surety  bond 9  00 

30.    To  W.  B.  Flick,  office  expenses 67  14 


<f 


Total  expenditures $1,275  17 

Balance  on  hand  October  31,  1905 254  97 

$1,530  11 

The  appropriations  for  1906  and  1907  will  be  $2,600  each  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  FLICK.  Secretary. 

President  Stevens:  I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  information  of  the 
society  whether  we  liave  drawn  anything  from  the  last  appropriation. 

Secretary  Flick:    Yes;  the  first  day  of  November. 

Mr.  Zion:  I  do  not  remember  of  the  Secretary's  report  telling  how 
much  we  got  from  the  Legislature.  I  have  been  asked  this  question 
several  times,  but  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  it  in  the  report. 

Secretary  Flick:  On  the  first  day  of  last  November  I  received  and 
handed  over  to  the  Treasurer  twenty-six  hundred  ($2,600)  dollars.  This 
was  the  increased  appropriation. 

Mr.  Zion:  What  was  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  preceding 
Legislature? 

Secretary  Flick:    Fifteen  hundred  ($1,500)  dollars. 

Mr.  Zion:    And  the  one  before  that? 

Secretary  Flick:  One  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars.  This  twenty-six 
hundred  dollars  will  be  shown  in  our  report  next  year. 

Mr.  Zion:  I  think  the  members  of  this  Association  lose  interest 
in  these  subjects  that  are  deferred  for  a  year.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  we  could  find  out  about  these  things  as  we  go  along. 
There  are  many  that  will  not  express  themselves. 
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Secretary  Flick:    We  will  have  an  item  In  future  reports  saying  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  next  two  years  will  be  so  much. 

President  Stevens:    We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer  Custer:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

TRBASURBR'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

December  6,  1905. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  submit  my  repoit  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 81, 1905. 

RBCBIFTS. 

1904. 

Nov.    1.  Balance  In  Treasury 130  14 

"      1.  Received  from  State 1,500  00 

1905. 

Feb.  17.  Received  from  Secretary,  membership  fees  64  50 

Oct.  81.  Received  from  Secretary,  membership  fees  84  50 

Total  receipts $1,079  II 

DISBUBSEICBNTS. 

1904. 
Dec.    8.    Paid  warrants  Nos.  99,  101, 102,  103,  104,  105, 
106,  107,  109,  110,  113,  114,  115— 
"    26.    100,  108,  111,  112— 
"    31.    116— 
1905. 
Jan.  10.    No.  117— 

Aug.  10.     Nos.  118,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129, 
132,  133.  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  144, 
145  and  146— 
"    15.    119,  and  121— 
"    16.    120— 
Oct  28.    147,  149— 

31.    122,  148  and  150 $1,275  17 

balance  in  Treasury •403  97 

Total $1,679  n 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  B.  CUSTER.  Treasurer. 

•This  includes  $149  membership  fees. 


•« 
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President  Stevens:  As  I  understand  It,  heretofore  the  year  has 
run  from  the  first  of  November  of  one  year  to  the  next.  Is  that 
right? 

Secretary  Flick:  That  is  right.  I  understand  that  all  State  affairs 
run  in  that  way.    The  year  begins  with  the  1st  of  November. 

President  Stevens:  These  reports  will  take  the  usual  course.  1 
am  going  to  appoint  as  the  Auditing  Committee — 

R.  A.  Troth,  C.  N.  LIndley  and  H.  H.  Swaim. 

Professor  Troop:  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  the 
present  appropriation.  I  understand  that  we  have  It  now  and  that  It 
Is  In  the  treasury. 

Secretary  Flick:    For  the  current  fiscal  year  1906. 

President  Stevens:  These  committees  may  report  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.   We  are  now  ready  for  the  report  of  the  State  Entomologist. 

Professor  Troop:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

To  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society: 

The  first  and  most  Important  work  of  this  office,  as  matters  now 
stand,  is  the  nursery  Inspection.  In  fact,  that  was  primarily  what 
the  office  was  created  for.  And,  according  to  law,  this  work  must  be 
done  at  least  once  each  year  in  order  to  enable  the  nurserymen  to  do 
business.  These  nurseries  are  located  in  sixty-six  counties,  which  makes 
It  necessary  to  cover  practically  the  whole  St§te  every  year.  The  ex- 
pense involved  in  this  work  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  do  much 
along  the  line  of  orchard  Inspection  except  what  can  be  done  by  corre- 
spondence, which  In  most  cases  proves  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause the  average  man  Is  very  slow  to  undertake  the  application  of  rem- 
edies that  he  Is  not  perfectly  familiar  with,  for  fear  the  work  will  not 
be  done  In  a  proper  manner.  Hence,  in  order  to  do  satisfactory  work 
along  this  line  It  becomes  necessary  to  employ  experienced  men,  whose 
business  It  shall  be  to  teach  the  people  how  to  prepare  and  apply  the 
various  mixtures  by  going  Into  the  infested  localities  and  giving  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  both  lines.  It  is  my  opinion,  after  six  years* 
experience  In  this  work,  that  this  branch  of  the  work  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  nursery  inspection,  because  it  affects  more  people,  and 
also  because  If  we  could  succeed  in  ridding  the  orchards  of  the  State 
of  the  San  Jose  scale,  there  would  be  small  need  for  nursery  inspec- 
tion at  all.    But  this  takes  money,  and  as  has  been  repeated  several 
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times  in  former  reports,  it  can  not  be  done  with  the  present  appropria- 
ticMi  of  $1,000.  As  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  financial  state- 
ment farther  on,  the  present  appropriation  is  barely  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  nursery  inspection,  and  to  take  care  of  the  large  and  increas- 
ing correspondence  which  naturally  belongs  to  this  office. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  last  Legislature  was  asked 
to  recommend  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  orchard  inspection 
work,  but  the  committee  could  not  see  any  immediate  necessity  for 
such  an  expenditure  and  so  the  matter  rests.  .In  the  meantime  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  spreading  in  certain  localities,  and  will  continue  to  spread 
until  vigorous  measures  are  employed  for  its  eradication. 

In  order  to  show  that  I  am  not  over-estimating  the  importance  of 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  let  me  repeat  again  that  Illinois  api>ropriates 
$6,000  and  Ohio  $10,000  a  year  for  the  work  that  we  are  expected  to 
do  for  $1,000.  Said  one  of  the  official  inspectors  in  another  State  re- 
cently: "Your  appropriation  of  $1,000  is  insignificant  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  possibly  afford  very  much  protection  to  the  great  horticul- 
tural interests  of  your  State." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  can  be  made  to  see  the 
importance  of  this  work  and  that  an  appropriation  will  be  made  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  clean  up  these  scale-infested  districts. 


KINDS  OF  MATERIALS   USED  AOAINST   THE  BAN  JOSE   SCALE. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  lime,  sfilt  and  sulphur  remedy  seems 
to  have  given  the  best  satisfaction.  -  The  California  formula,  viz.,  50 
pounds  of  stone  lime,  50  pounds  of  ground  sulphur  and  50  pounds  of 
salt,  is  easy  to  remember  and  is  as  reliable  as  any.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  Slack  the  lime  in  a  little  hot  water,  gradually 
adding  the  sulphur  and  stir  vigorously;  boll  one  hour.  Add  the  salt; 
boil  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  dilute  with  hot  water  to  make  fifty  gallons 
of  wash  and  apply  while  yet  hot.  This  should  not  be  applied  while 
the  trees  are  in  foliage,  but  only  while  they  are  dormant.  The  first 
application  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
a  second  application  should  be  given  in  early  spring  before  growth 
commences.  An  iron  kettle  should  be  used  for  boiling  the  mixture,  and 
an  iron  pump  for  making  the  application.  Run  clear  water  through 
the  pump  after  the  day's  work  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  clogging. 

While  this  mixture  is  very  effective,  yet  it  is  somewhat  disagree- 
able to  make,  and  so  we  are  always  glad  to  welcome  any  new  remedy 
that  promises  success  without  the  labor  of  mixing.  We  are  now  test- 
ing the  efficiency  of  two  materials  which  have  been  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket, viz.,  "Klll-o-Scale"  and  "Scalecide."  These  are  both  being  tested 
by  Mr.  W.  JL  Ritterskamp  in  his  orchard,  and  that  of  Judge  Welborne 
at  Princeton,  and  the  "Scalecide"  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Clark  of  Elizabeth,  Har- 
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rison  County.  Both  mixtures  are  said  to  do  tlie  work  perfectly,  and 
if  they  do  it  will  simplify  matters  a  great  deal,  because  no  boiling  is 
necessary  in  either  case,  and  the  expense  is  not  great.  In  case  of  the 
"Scalecide"  one  gallon  will  make  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  gallons  of 
wash,  and  the  cost,  in  50-gallon  lots,  is  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  plus  the 
freight,  or  about  two  and  a  half  cents  per  gallon  of  spray. 

I7BW  SCALB-INFESTED  DISTBICTS. 

During  the  year  the  San  Jose  scale  has  been  found  in  nine  counties 
where  it  had  not  been  found  before,  and  in  ten  other  new  localities. 
This  makes  forty-eight  counties  in  the  State  which  either  have  it,  or  have 
had  it,  since  the  inspection  law  was  passed  In  1809. 

In  Jasper,  Vigo,  Clay  and  Johnson  counties  I  am  almost  ready  to 
say  that  the  pest  has  been  conquered,  although  we  may  find  later  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  other  new 
infested  localities  were  found  in  these  same  counties. 

The  new  counties  are  Harrison,  Spencer,  Posey,  Jackson,  Delaware, 
Scott,  Cass,  Pulaski  and  Lake. 

The  new  localities  mentioned  above  are:  Newburg  and  Boonville, 
Warrick  County;  Harrell,  Jefferson  County;  Columbus,  Bartholomew 
County;  Ingleside,  Vanderburgh  County;  Converse  and  Peru,  Miami 
County;  Bristol,  Elkhart  County;  Vincennes,  Knox  County;  Fort  Branch, 
Gibson  County,  and  one  each  in  Indianapolis  proper  and  Irvington. 

In  some  of  these  localities  the  people  are  taking  hold  of  the  mat- 
ter with  a  determination  to  stamp  it  out,  asking  nothing  but  advice 
as  to  the  proper  method  to  pursue.  In  others  they  are  doing  very  little 
or  nothing,  failing  utterly  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  situation.  For 
example,  in  the  city  of  Columbus  the  scale  had  become  well  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  yards  before  it  was  discovered.  Last  August  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  prominent  attorneys  of  tliat  place, 
asking  me  to  visit  them  and  see  what  could  be  done.  I  found  the  sit- 
uation fully  as  bad  as  had  been  represented,  and  as  ti  result  of  the 
visit  I  agreed  to  appoint  any  citizen  of  their  town  that  they  might 
name,  as  my  deputy  with  full  authority  to  enforce  the  law,  providing 
the  city  council  would  compensate  him  .for  his  services..  I  quote  below 
from  a  letter  received  some  days  ago  from  this  same  attorney,  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  after  the  condition  of  affairs: 

"The  city  council  here  did  nothing  whatever  towards  supporting 
the  man  you  appointed,  and  the  situation  is  much  more  serious  than 
when  you  visited  us.  Many  people  in  our  part  of  the  city  have  cut 
and  burned  trees,  and  have  done  some  spraying.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  my  own  premises  disclosed  the  presence  of  the  scale  on  trees  and 
shrubs  upon  which  we  found  none  when  you  were  here,  although  I  cut 
and  burned  all  peach  and  some  plum  trees  we  found  to  be  infested 
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Immediately  after  you  were  here.  The  gltuation  is  really  one  of  gravity 
and  really  needs  heroic  measures." 

Last  summer  I  was  asked  to  meet  with  the  county  authorities  of 
Grant  County  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  regarding  the  probable 
cost  of  combating  the  scale  in  the  city  of  Marion  and  adjoining  country. 
I  did  so,  and  was  later  informed  that  the  county  council  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  their  finances  would  not  justify  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  and  so  nothing  was  done.  In  the  mean- 
time the  scale  is  spreading  with  alarming  rapidity,  so  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  comparatively  short  time  when  that  will  be  one  of  the 
worst  scale-infested  communities  in  the  State. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  utter  folly  of  cities,  and  counties  too,  for 
that  matter,  allowing  these  pests  to  spread  at  will,  the  case  of  the 
Gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts  may  be  cited.  This  insect  was  intro- 
duced into  Massachusetts  from  Europe  some  years  ago,  and  was  acci- 
dentally allowed  to  escape  from  captivity.  It  soon  began  spreading 
with  alarming  rapidity  until  the  State  finally  appointed  a  commission 
and  appropriated  money  to  be  used  in  exterminating  the  pest.  After 
the  commission  had  spent  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
in  the  fight  and  had  gotten  it  well  under  control,  the  State  authorities 
decided  that  they  would  go  no  further,  and  refused  to  appropriate  any 
more  money.  This  allowed  the  moth  free  range  again,  and  now  the 
State  has  again  taken  up  the  fight  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  but 
it  is  estimated  by  expert  entomologists  that  it  will  take  at  least  five 
years  for  the  commission  to  get  it  under  as  good  control  as  they  had  It 
when  the  State  decided  to  drop  it.  In  the  meantime  it  has  spread  to  neigh- 
boring States  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  before  this-  pest  is  conquered, 
the  United  States  Government  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
fight,  as  it  did  recently  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  fever  In  New  Orleans: 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  as  good  results. 

Another  year  at  least  must  pass  by  before  our  Legislature  can 
take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  matter;  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  county 
and  city  authorities  where  the  scale  exists  could  be  made  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  situation,  and  appoint  a  competent  man  in  ench 
county  to  look  after  the  work  and  provide  for  his  compensation,  n  de- 
cided improvement  would  be  observed  in  a  short  time  and  at  slight 
cost. 

OTHSB    SPECIES    OF    INSECTS. 

No  serious  outbreaks,  except  of  a  local  nature,  of  other  species  of 
insects  have  been  reported. 

The  woolly  apliis  (Schizoneura  lanigera)  is  always  more  or  less 
troublesome  on  nursery  stock,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  but  where  tobacco  dust  is  used  freely  around  the  plants  the  in- 
sects seldom  do  permanent  injury  to  the  trees.    However,  we  always 
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advise  throwing  out  trees  whose  roots  show  many  of  the  characteristics — 
swellings — especially  if  the  trees  are  going  to  a  wanner  climate.  If 
the  Stringfellow  method  were  practiced  in  pruning  the  roots  this  would 
not  be  necessary. 

The  army  worm  (Lucania  Unipnncta)  made  its  appearance  daring 
the  summer  in  Starke,  Tippecanoe  and  Fountain  counties,  and  perliaps 
others  that  were  not  reported.  It  did  considerable  damage  to  maadows 
and  grain  crops  before  it  could  be  checked.  A  letter  received  from 
Starke"  County  states  that: 

"The  army  worm  made  its  appearance  here  in  countless  numbers, 
coming  about  July  1st.  They  seem  to  start  in  timothy  meadows,  and 
liave  already  ruined  hundreds  of  acres  of  timothy,  besides  many  acres 
of  oats  and  com." 

This  is  one  of  the  species  that  usually  breaks  out  in  spots,  and  is 
liable  to  appear  almost  ansrwhere  and  at  almost  any  time.  The  fencing- 
out  method  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  known,  as  the  insects  cover 
such  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Plowing  a  furrow  around  the  fields 
to  be  protected,  leaving  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  furrow  next  to 
the  field,  will  stop  their  progress  in  that  direction,  as  they  are  unable 
to  climb  the  steep,  smooth  surface. 

The  canker  worm  (Anisoptery  poinstaria)  has  been  reported  from 
a  few  localities,  but  whei-e  the  spray  pump  is  used  for  the  codling  moth 
and  other  species  of  fruit  or  leaf-eating  insects,  the  canker  worm  be- 
comes of  very  little  importance. 

In  Allen  County  and  vicinity  the  old  wheat  stem  worm  (Isosoma 
tritisi)  has  played  havoc  among  the  wheat  fields,  but,  while  I  have  an- 
swered the  many  questions  concerning  it,  I  have  not  given  it  much  at- 
tention, as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  a  special  agent 
who  is  giving  this  and  other  small  grain  insects  his  special  attention, 
not  only  in  this  State,  but  all  over  the  United  States,  and  who  will  give 
us  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  due  time. 

The  17-year  locust  (Cicada  Septendecim)  made  its  appearance  ac- 
cording to  schedule,  in  the  northwest  counties  of  the  State.  The  only 
counties  reporting  its  presence  are  Lake,  Porter,  Laporte  and  Starke. 
So  far  as  learned,  no  special  damage  was  done  to  fruit  trees.  This 
brood  id  known  to  entomologists  as  Brood  No.  5,  which  covers  parts  of 
southern  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  the  northwest  comer  of  Indiana, 
the  extreme  south  part  of  Michigan  and  the  east  part  of  Iowa.  This 
brood  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  one  which  made  its  appearance  nearly 
all  over  the  State  in  1902,  which  is  known  as  Brood  No.  22. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  cottony  maple  scale 
(Pulvinaria  EInumerabilis)  and  a  number  of  other  species  of  minor  im- 
portance have  been  given  due  consideration  as  inquiries  have  been  sent 
in  concerning  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  insect  problem  during 
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the  year,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  a  difficult  one.  Our 
old  friends,  the  Hessian  fly  and  chinch  bug,  have  liept  thepiselves  pretty 
well  in  the  background.  But  it  will  not  do  to  presume  too  much  upon 
this  fact,  because  if  we  do  we  are  liable  to  be  caught  napping. 

A    NEW    SPECIES. 

One  year  ago  I  reported  the  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  aphis,  or 
plant  louse,  upon  some  Houghton  gooseberries  on  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
George  Blue,  of  Indianapolis.  At  tliat  time  I  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  of  the  winged  forms,  hence  could  not  give  a  complete  description  of 
the  species.  Last  spring,  however,  a  number  of  the  winged  specimens 
were  found,  so  that  now  I  am  able  to  give  a  complete  description  of 
the  species,  which  I  have  designated  as  Ajphis  Houghtonensis,  because, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  4:o  discover,  it  will  not  work  upon  any  other 
variety.'  Mr.  Blue  planted  five  acres  of  the  Houghtons,  but  in  the  lot 
of  plants  set  out  there  were  a  number  of  plants  of  another  variety. 
These  were  scattered  about  the  field,  but  in  no  case  did  the  aphis  touch 
them.  I  brought  some  of  them  home  and  endeavored  to  colonize  them 
on  the  Pearl,  Downing  and  other  varieties,  but  in  no  case  did  I  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  them  to  feed;  but  the  Houghton  in  Mr.  Blue's  field 
was  so  completely  destroyed  that  the  plants  were  dug  up  and  another 
variety  substituted.    Under  date  of  June  16,  1905,  Mr.  Blue  writes  thus: 

"I  tbiink  that  if  you  could  see  our  field  now  you  would  conclude 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the  gooseberry  business  we  will  have  to 
look  for  another  variety.  All  of  our  work  last  fall  in  treating  them 
was  of  no  avail.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  overcome  them.  Our 
field  is  a  complete  wreck  and  their  season  is  only  begun." 

This  fact  makes  it  a  species  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
gooseberry  grower,  especially  as  no  manner  of  treatment  which  was  ap- 
plied was  of  any  effect  in  stopping  its  ravages. 

DESCBIPTION    OF    APHIS    HOUGHTONENSIS. 

The  wingless  females  of  the  summer  broods  are  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pale  green  color  throughout;  eyes  prominent 
antennae  and  legs  of  a  yellowish  tint  and  covered  with  scattering  short 
spines,  except  the  terminal  Joint  of  the  antennae.  Antennae  rather 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Honey  tubes  prominent,  nearly 
as  long  as  from  their  base  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The  wiinged 
forms  measure  nearly  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  to  the  tips  of  the  wings 
when  folded.  The  color  of  the  wings  and  body  a  shade  darker  than  the 
wingless  forms.  Antennae  nearly  one-lialf  longer  than  the  body;  spread 
of  wings  three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Eyes  somewhat  darker 
than  the  wingless  individuals,  while  the  legs  are  not  so  splney.  Honey 
tubes  about  the  same  length  in  both  forms. 
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NUB6EBT    INSPECTION. 

The  inspection  period  extends  from  June  1st  to  October  1st  and  dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  inspected  163  nurseries,  covering  all  the  way 
from  a  few  square  rods  to  over  three  hundred  acres  of  land.  Two 
are.  under  quarantine  because  of  too  close  connection  with  the  San 
Jose  scale,  and,  of  course,  have  been  refused  certificates.  With  this 
exception,  I  believe  the  nurseries  of  Indiana  are  in  good  condition. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

OCTOBER  31,  1905. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on   vouchers   sub- 
mitted to  the  Auditor  of  State % ^999  90 

EXPENDITURES. 

Traveling  expenses,  including  hotel  bills  and  livery  hire....$260  19 

Postage,  express  and  telegrams 2G  02 

Stationery  and  printing 70  14 

Per  diem  of  self  and  tliree  associates &iS  55 

Tota  1 ^999  90 

LIST  OF  INDIANA  NUBSEBIES  INSPECTED  IX    11K>5. 

Albertson    &    Hobbs,    Bridgeport,    Marion    County.    Location,    one-half 

mile  west  of  Bridgeport. 
Alexander,  J.  B.,  Hartford  City.     Location,  southwest  part  of  the  city. 
Alstott  &  Son,  J.   M.,   Sunshine,   Harrison  County.    Location,   one  and 

one-half  miles  southeast. 
Bell,  E.  H.,  Richmond,  Wayne  County.    Location,  one  mile  east. 
Baldwin,  T.  A.,  Oxford,  Benton  County. 
Baldwin,  William,  Marion,  Grant  County. 
Bennett,  W.  C,  Scotland,  Greene  County.    Location,   four  miles  south 

of  Koleen. 
Bennett,  A.  S.,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County.    Location,  near  city  lim- 
its, southeast. 
Bennett,  W.  S.,  Carlisle,  Sullivan  County.    Five  miles  northeast. 
Bird  &  Son,  John,   Raysville,  Henry  County.    Location,  north  side  of 

town.    Railroad  station  Knightstown. 
Blue,  George  W.,  Indianapolis. 
Bradley,  C.   P.,   South   Bend,   St  Joseph   County.    Location,   three  and 

one-half  miles  southeast 
Bremen    Nursery   Company,   Bremen,   Marshall   County.    Location,  Just 

outside  of  town. 
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Bridges,  John  M.,  Dugger,  Sullivan  County.    Location,  one  mile  east. 

Broshears,  Porter,  Boonville,  Warrick  County.  Location,  one  mile  north- 
east. 

Brown,  Walter  P.,  Connersville,  Fayette  County. 

Brown,  Mercer,  Spiceland,  Henry  County.  Location,  one  mile  south  of 
Spi^eland,  and  one  mile  north  of  Dunreith. 

Brownstown  Nursery  Company,  Brownstown,  Jackson  County. 

Buck,  H.  F.,  Elberfeld,  Warrick  County.  Location,  one  mile  south  of 
Buckskin. 

Bundy,  W.  P.,  Dunreith,  Henry  county.  Location,  one-fourth  mile 
north  of  town. 

Burch  &  McFarland,  Stanford,  Monroe  County. 

Burgo,  Warren,  Betreat,  Jackson  County.  Location,  t^o  miles  north  of 
Crothersville. 

Burgess,  J.  S.,  Moberly. 

Burkhart  &  Son,  Southport,  Marion  County.  Location,  three  miles  south 
of  Indianapolis. 

Capital  City  Nursery  and  Orchard  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Card,  P.  A.,  Greenfield,  Hancock  County. 

Cathcart,  Alva  Y.,  Bristol,  Elkhart  County.    Location,  near  town. 

Cochran,  L.  B.,  Greensburg,  Decatur  County.  Location,  north  side  of 
town. 

Cocki-um  &  Son,  W.  M.,  Oakland  City,  Gibson  County.  Location,  near 
city. 

Conway,  Peter,  Galena,  Harrison  County. 

Cook,  J.  L.,  Warsaw,  Kosciusko  Coimty. 

Cosby,  L.  C,  Washington,  Daviess  County.  Location,  two  miles  south- 
east. 

Cunningham  &  Son,  J.   H.,  Rising  Sun,  Ohio. 

Cushman,  E.  J.,  Jasonville,  Clay  County. 

Dean  &  Billingsley,  Greenwood,  Johnson  County.  Location,  adjoining 
town. 

Dickey,  J.  W.,  &  Co.,  Doans,  Greene  County.     Location,  near  town. 

Dixon,  C.  S.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.  Location,  one  mile  north  of 
town. 

Dreyer,  J.  F.,  Frankfort,  Clinton  County.    Location,  in  suburbs. 

Eickhoff,  Ed.  A.,  Gallaudet,  Marion  County.  Location,  six  miles  south- 
east of  Indianapolis. 

Eickhoff,  H.  C,  Julietta,  Marion  County.  Location,  four  miles  south- 
east of  Indianapolis. 

Engler,  C,  Walton,  Cass  County.    Location,  near  town. 

Everett,  J.   W.,   Butler,   Dekalb  County. 

Forbes,  J.  W.,  Plymouth,  Marshall  County, 

Fellows,  A.  T.,  Amboy,  Miami  County. 

Fullhart  &  Co.,  Willard,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Muncie,  Delaware  County.  Loca- 
tion, four  and  one-half  miles  southeast. 
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Gaar,  W.  H.,  Gcrmantown,  Wayne  County.    Location,  residence  In  town. 

Nursery  one  and  one-half  miles  southeast. 
Galney   &  Hostetter,   Doans,   Greene   County. 
Garber,  D.  M.,  Pierceton,  R.  R.  1,  Kosciusko  County. 
Garretson,  Amos,  Pendleton,  Madison  County. 

Goehler,  Albert,  Urbana,  Wabash  County.    Location,  three  miles  north. 
Garrett,  F.  B.,  Bums  City,  Martin  County.    On  S.  I.  R.  R.    Location. 

one-ha*lf  mile  south. 
Goble,  Mrs.  D.  H.,  Greenfield,  Hancock  County. 

Graham,  Charles  F.,  New  Albany,  Floyd  County.    Location,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  city. 
Graham,  J.  K.,  New  Albany,  Floyd  County.    Location,  resides  in  the 

city.    Nursery,  two  and  one-half  miles  north. 
Gregg,    Warren    C,    Pennvllle,    Jay    County.      Location,    one-half    mile 

northeast. 
Grossman,  J.  C,  Wolcottvllle,  Lagrange  County.    Location,  two  miles 

north. 
Gustin,  B.  R.,  Peru,  Miami  County. 

Haines,  Joseph,  Lake,  Spencer  County.    Location,  in  town. 
Haines,  Thomas,  Lake,  Spencer  County.    Location,  one  and  one-fourth 

miles  south. 
Hancock  County  Nurseries,  Greenfield,  Hancock  County. 
Harnish,  George,  Bluffton,  Wells  County.    Location  of  nursery,  five  miles 

northwest.    Resides  in  town. 
Havelin,  Alva,  Attica,  Fountain  County. 
Hazen,   Smith,   Hatfield,   Spencer   County.    Location,   one  and   one-half 

miles  northeast 
Heacock,  E.  E.,  Salem,  Washington  County.    Location,  four  miles  north- 
west of  town. 
Heacock,  J.  W.,  Canton,  Washington  County.    Location,  one-fourth  mile 

north  of  Canton. 
Henby  &  Son,  J.  K.,  Greenfield,  Hancock  County.    Location,  one  mile 

west 
Henry,  H.  W.,  Laporte,  Laporte  County.    Location,  one  mile  northwest 

of  Laporte. 
Hill  &  Co.,  E.  G.,  Richmond,  Wayne  County.    Location,  one-half  mile 

east    Florists. 
Hlney,  J.  C,  Noblesville,  Hamilton  County. 
Hoagland,  George  T.,  Portland,  Jay  County.    Location,  five  miles  north 

of  Red  Key. 
Home  Nursery  Company,  Union  City,  Randolph  County. 
Hook,  L.  C,  Albany,  Delaware  County. 
Hoppes,  John  H.,  Redkey,  Jay  County. 
Hostetter,  Clarence,  Scotland,  Greene  County. 
Hughe],  A.,  &  Co.,  Anderson,  Madison  County. 
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Iryin,  William  A.,  Vlncennes,  Knox  County. 

Jarrett,  J.  A.,  &  Son,  Montpeller,  Blackford  County.  Location,  three 
miles  northwest. 

Jeffries,  B.  T.,  Chandler,  Warrick  County.    Location,  one-half  mile  south.. 

Jessup,  Fred,  Westfleld,  Hamilton  County.  Location,  five  miles  north- 
east 

Kelly  &  McFerran,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County. 

Kepler,  S.  W.,  Winamac,  Pulaski  County.  Location,  five  miles  south- 
west of  Pulaski. 

Killinger,  Wes.,  Bloomfield,  R.  R.  1,  Greene  County. 

King,  W.  D.,  Scotland,  Greene  County.  Location,  five  miles  south  of 
Koleen. 

Knaub,  Ben,  North  Vernon,  Jennings  County.  Location,  five  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast. 

Korner,  Joseph,  Star  City,  Pulaski  County.  Location,  two  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  town. 

Kuebler.  Theodore  D.,  Armstrong,  Vanderburgh  County.  Location,  two 
miles  south. 

LaHane,  William,  Chesterton,  Porter  County.  Location,  suburbs  of  the 
town. 

Lapel  Nursery  Company,  Lapel,  Madison  County. 

Lucas  &  Lester,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.  ^  Location,  four  miles  east 
of  town. 

Lutes,  O..  Portland,  Jay  County. 

McClaren  &  Son,  Sunshine,  Harrison  County.  Location,  one-fourth  mile 
southwest. 

McCoy.  J.  E.,  Bourbon,  Marshall  County.    Location,  one-half  mile  south. 

McElldery,  W.  E.,  Boonville,  Warrick  County.  Location,  in  town  and 
one-half  mile  south. 

McFarland,  John,  Ridgeville,  Randolph  County. 

McGinnis,  D.  A.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Andrews,  Huntington  County.  Location, 
ten  miles  south  and  two  miles  west  of  Andrews. 

Murray,  A.  M.,  (xoshen,  Elkhart  County. 

Mason,  B.  F.,  Martinsville,  Morgan  County.    Location,  seven  miles  south. 

Meeker,  H.  H.,  Crown  Point  Lake  County. 

Meredith  &  Son,  Koleen,  Greene  County.  Location,  t^o  and  one-half 
miles  southeast 

Metz,  J.  B.,  Huntington,  Huntington  County. 

Milhouse,   George  Bristol,   Elkhart  County. 

Millhouse,  Jesse  G.,  Ezra,  Jennings  County.  Location,  four  and  one- 
h^lf  miles  southeast  of  Butlerville. 

Mills,  Grant  Portland. 

Minnlck,  Henry,  Converse,  Miami  County.  Location,  three  and  one-half 
miles  northeast 
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Moffett,  Frank,  Carmel,  Hamilton  Ck)unty.    Location,  two  and  one-half 

miles  southeast 
Moon,  H.  B.,  Portland,  Jay  County. 
Moore,  0.  B.,  Montlcello,  White  CJounty.    Location,  two  miles  west  of 

Montlcello. 
Morlarlty,   Pat,    Hyde,    Jennings   County.    Location,   one    and   one-half 

miles  east. 
Morris,  Thomas  M.,  Clinton,  Vermillion  County. 
Moyer,  G.   N.,   Laketon,   Wabash  County.    Location,   one  and  one-half 

miles  south. 
Morrison,   O.   A.  J.,   Middlefork,   Clinton   County.    Location,   six    miles 

south  of  Michigan  town. 
Nation,  Charles,  Gllead,  Miami  County. 
Osborne,  A.  C,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County. 
Overman,   J.  C,   &  Son,  Raysville,  Henry  County.    Location,   one-half 

mile  east. 
Patterson,-  R.  T.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.    Location,  one  mile  soutli 

of  town. 
Paxson  &  Son,  George,  Pennvllle,  Jay  County.    Location,  thre^  miles 

northwest 
Peffley,  T.  J.,  Dora,  Wabash  County. 
Pennington,  C.  C,  North  Vernon,  Jennings  County. 
Perry,  Alexander,  McCutcheonville,  Vanderburgh  County. 
Phillips  Bros.,  Hobbleville,  Greene  County.    Location,  one-half  mile  north. 
Potter,  E.,  Redkey,  Jay  County.    Location  five  and  one-half  miles  north. 
Preble,  A.  C,  Marion,  Grant  County.    Location,  303  North  Boots  Street. 
Ragle,  Amos,  &  Son,  Elnora,  Daviess  County.    Location,  one  mile  south 

of  Elnora. 
Randolph  Bros.,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County.    Location,   three  miles 

southeast. 
Reed,  U.  H.,  Jr.,  Harrell,  Jefferson  County.    Location,  two  and  one-half 

miles  southeast  of  Harrell. 
Reed,  W.  C,  Vincennes,  Knox  County.    Location,  two  miles  southeast. 
Rogers,  Hugh,  Knox,  Starke  County.    Location,  one  mile  south. 
Rogers,  R.  S.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.    Location,  two  miles  north- 
west of  town. 
Scott,  Charles  H.,  Wlnamac,  Pulaski  County.    Location,  one  and  one-half 

half  miles  southeast  of  town. 
Semon,  H.  C,  Bennvllle,  Jennings  County.    Location,  one  and  one-hair 

miles  east  In  Ripley  County. 
Shields  Bros.,  Charlottsvllle,  Hancock  County. 
Slbert,  A.  B.,  Rochester,  Fulton  County. 
Simpson  &  Sons,  H.  M.,  Vincennes,  Knox  County.    Location,  two  miles 

east 
Sleeper  Bros.,  Fowler,  Benton  County. 
Small,  WUUam  H.,  Attica,  Fountain  Coonty.    Location,  near  town. 
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Smith,  W.  F.,  Battle  Ground,  Tippecanoe  County. 

Smith,  Al  B.,  Garfield,  Montgomery  County.    Location,  five  miles  north- 
east of  Crawfordsville. 
Smith,  W.  H.  H.,  Medaryville,  Pulaski  County. 
Snodgrass,  J.  M.,  Klrkland,  Clinton  County.     Location,  two  and  one-half 

miles  southwest  of  Clrcleville. 
Snoddy  Nursery  Company,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
Stacey,  W.  E.,  Lyons,  Greene  County.    Location  of  nursery,  two  miles 

north. 
Stineman,  Jonas,  Wawpecong,  Miami  County.    Location,  six  miles  east 

of  Bennets. 
Stout,   W.  C,  Monrovia,  Morgan   County.    Location,   two   and  one-half 

miles  southwest. 
Swift,  H.  B.,  Hartford  City,  Blackford  County. 
Swaim,  H.  H.,  South  Bend,   St.  Joseph  County.    Location,  three  miles 

southwest. 
Teas,  E.  Y.,  Centerville,  Wayne  County.    Location,  one  square  from  the 

interurban  line. 
Terrell,  p.  E.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.    Location,  one-half  mile  north 

of  town. 
Truex,  G.  W.,  Lockman,  Brown  County.    Location,  seven  miles  north  of 

Freetown, 
Vemla,   Mrs.    Elizabeth,   New   Albany,    Floyd   County.     Location,   three 

miles  southwest  of  city. 
Wabash   Valley   Nursery   Company,   Blufifton,    Wells   County.    Location. 

adjoining  the  town  on  west. 
Walker,   F.,  &  Co..   New  Albany,   Floyd  County.    Location,  two   miles 

northeast. 
Ward,  T.  J.,  St.  Mary's,  Vigo  County.     Location,  two  and  one-half  miles 

northeast  of  St.  Marj^'s  and  six  miles  northwest  of  Terre  Haute. 
Warren,  D.,  Carmel,  Hamilton  County. 

Webb,  T.  J.,  Attica,  Fountain  County.    Location,  northwest  of  town. 
White,  Harry,  North  Manchester,  Wabash  County. 
Wickizer,  James  M.,  Plymouth,   Marshall  County.    I.K)cation,  two  miles 

south. 
Williams,  George  R.,  Knox,  Starke  County. 

Wilson,  J.  W.,  North  Judson,  Starke  County.    Location,  near  town. 
Winchell,  G.  W,,  Tobinsport,  Perry  County.    Location,  northeast  of  W. 

R.  Polk. 
Wright  Nursery  Company,  J.  M.  T.,  Portland,  Jay  County.    Resides  ont- 

mile  west. 

Young,   George   C,    Greensburg,    Decatur   County.    Location,    one    inil<? 
southeast 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  TROOP, 
State  Bntomologlst 
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President  SteTens:  You  state  that  the  Hessian  fly  has  been  in  the 
background  for  the  Tp&et-jesir,  Can  you  tell  one  year  what  the  next  year 
will  be  in  regard  to  that? 

Professor  Troop:  These  flies  usually  make  their  appearance  about 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  then  disappear.    It  is  now  on  the  decline. 

President  Stevens:    How  long  will  it  be  gone? 

Professor  Troop:  Two  or  three  years,  and  then  will  come  up  again. 
It  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  two  years,  and  they  may 
have  it  next  year,  and  may  not  It  is  controlled  by  a  parasite.  As  the 
flies  increase  in  numbers  of  course  the  parasite  increases,  until  they 
hate  increased  sufficiently  to  kill  it,  or  practically  or  nearly  kill  it,  for  they 
never  kill  them  all,  and  of  course  the  next  year  we  will  not  have  them, 
and  perhaps  not  for  two  years.  When 'the  fly  dies  off  there  is  not 
much  for  the  parasite  to  live  on  and  he  dies  off  and  that  gives  what 
few  flies  there  are  remaining  a  chance  to  increase  again,  and  so  in 
two  or  three  years  you  have  them  again.  That  is  the  way  most  of 
our  native  insects  work:  All  of  them,  I  guess,  have  their  parasite  ene- 
mies, and  they  work  in  that  way.  For  two  or  three  years  they  will  be 
very  abundant,  and  then  for  two  or  three  years  they  will  be  vfery 
scarce;  that  Is  the  way  they  work.  With  the  San  Jose  scale  it  is  dif- 
ferent, simply  because  it  has  nothing  to  hold  it  in  check. 

Rev.  Smith:  I  should  like  to  ask  why  you  did  not  speak  of  mildew 
in  regard  to  the  gooseberry. 

Professor  Troop:    That  does  not  belong  to  my  field. 

Rev.  Smith:    It  does  as  much  as  the  San  Jose  scale. 

Professor  Troop:  It  is  not  a  very  common  disease  on  native  goose- 
berries. European  gooseberries  are  very  often  attacked  and  some  die, 
but  our  native  ones  are  not. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  Please  tell  us  how  long  it  takes  a  scale  to  kill 
a  pear  or  plum  tree,  for  instance. 

Professor  Troop:  That  depends  on  how  many  there  are  there,  and 
when.  Sometimes  there  are  scales  on  the  trees  when  tliey  were  set 
out,  and  in  three  years  from  that  time  the  tree  will  die  if  notliing  is 
done  to  destroy  the  scale.  It  will  die  before  it  is  large  enough  to  bear 
any.  I  have  known  them  to  be  killed  within  three  years  from  the  time 
they  were  set  out,  when  there  were  only  a  few  scales  on  at  the  time 
they  were  set  out.    Sometimes  you  can  hardly  notice  them. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    What  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease? 

Professor  Troop:    A  general  withering  up  of  the  tree.    The  Insect 
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gets  its  beak  into  the  bark  and  sucks  out  the  Juice  or  sap,  and  in  this 
way  sucks  the  life  out  of  the  tree. 

A  Member:    I  should  like  to  ask  the  Professor  if  he  can  give  us 

any  new  thoughts  on  the  blight.    That  is  almost  as  important  as  this. 

« 
Professor  Troop:    Nothing  new.    "Cut  it  out  and  bum  it." 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  noticed  some  time  ago  that  it  was  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  parasite  discovered  and  brought  to  this  country  which 
would  destroy  the  San  Jose  scale.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  fur- 
ther information  on  that  point. 

Professor  Troop:  Agents  were  sent  to  Japan  and  China  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  where  the  native  home  of  the  scale  is,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  If  a  parasite  could  be  found  that  would 
kill  it.  A  lady  bug  was  found  in  China  that  fed  on  the  scale  and  held 
it  in  check  so  that  it  didn't  do  very  much  injury  there,  and  some  of 
these  lady  bugs  were  imported,  but  I  was  in  Washington  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  and  I  was  told  that  they  had  practically  given  up  that  as 
a  failure  because  the  bugs  didn't  seem  to  stand  our  climate. 

Secretary  Flick:  I  have  a  resolution  here  which  I  would  like  to 
offer  on  the  subject  of  the  State  Entomologist — 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session 
to  make  a  sufi^cient  appropriation  for  the  State  Entomologist  to  enable 
that  office  to  wage  a  successful  fight  against  the  insects  which  are  now 
causing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars*  loss  to  the  fruit  and  farming 
interests  of  the  State,  and  which  seriously  threaten  to  destroy  our 
orchard,  park  and  lawn  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery. 

Professor  Troop:    I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Zion:    I  second  the  motion. 

Professor  Troop:  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  pass,  and  that  the 
various  members  of  the  society  will  act  on  it  and  before  the  next  Leg- 
islature meets  that  the  members  elected  will  be  informed  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  work.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  is  necessary.  If 
they  understand  the  importance  there  would  be  no*  question  about  get- 
ting the  additional  appropriation.  I  asked  for  two  thousand  dollars 
additional  last  winter,  but  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Informed  me  that  they  had  given  the  Horticultural  Society  a 
big  increase,  and  that  we  had  better  go  to  them  for  any  additional 
funds  necessary.  I  explained  that  that  was  an  entirely  different  de- 
paitment  and  affair,  but  we  have  got  to  have  this  society  back  of  every- 
thing of  that  kind  in  order  to  make  it  go,  and  so  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  society  will  take  this  matter  to  heart,  and  make  their 
respective  members  of  the  next  Legislature  acquainted  with  it 
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Mr.  Walker:  I  am  not  a  member  of  .this  society,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  if  he  has  found 
uniformly  good  results  in  his  experience  and  observation  in  the  use  of 
lime  and  sulphur  and  salt  wash  to  control  the  scale,  and  if  not,  to  wliat 
he  attributes  the  lack  of  efficiency  at  times. 

Professor  Troop:  Where  it  has  been  properly  mixed  and  properly 
applied  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  it  has  not  given  good  re- 
sults. Like  everything  else,  if  not  made  properly  it  will  not  act  prop- 
erly. 

Mr.  Walker:    What  failures  have  you  found  in  its  preparation? 

Professor  Troop:  I  can  not  name  any  of  the  particulars  now,  for 
[  haven't  them  in  mind.  I  only  know  that  certain  persons  have  not 
bad  good  results  by  using  it,  but  as  I  have  said,  it  is  like  everything 
else — ^if  not  made  right  it  will  not  work  properly.  I  see  Mr.  Reed  is 
here,  and  he  has  had  some  exi>erience  in  using  it. 

President  Stevens:  This  is  foreign  to  the  matter  before  the  house. 
and  we  will  take  it  up  later.    We  want  to  talk  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Zion:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Troop  how  he  proposes  to  i^end 
this  money.  I  have  an  orchard  of  fifty  acres,  and  if  he  proposes  to 
come  in  and  spray  my  orchard  to  kill  the  scale  all  right.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  his  plans  are  to  make  it  practical,  unless  he  is  going 
to  do  that  kind  of  business.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  in  what 
way  he  proposes  to  spend  the  money.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  it  if 
he  will  go  into  the  orchard  and  kill  the  scale.  I  would  use  salt,  sulphur 
and  lime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  an  experimental  station 
in  the  United  States  but  what  advocated  that  long  before  we  talked 
about  it.  It  is  nothing  new,  and  for  a  man  who  has  an  orchard  of  trees 
and  knows  that  he  has  the  scale,  it  socms  to  me  that  he  ought  to  fight 
the  insects  himself,  and  if  he  has  a  small  orchard  or  two  or  three  or 
four,  or  eight  or  ten  trees  and  expects  the  State  Entomologist  to  come 
and  spend  twenty-five  or  a  hundred  dollars,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  a  very  good  expenditure  or  not.  I  am  in  favor  of  fighting 
the  scale  in  every  manner  now.  The  most  necessary  thing  is  to  find 
the  best  way.  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  we  could  find  the  best  wa  v 
of  fighting  this  insect  and  probably  Professor  Troop  has  outlined  the 
best  way.  If  he  has  and  this  is  the, best  way,  I  hope  everyone  wil. 
support  It 

Professor  Troop:  I  will  say  that  if  I  had  the  means,  and  knew 
that  Mr.  Zion  had  the  scale,  and  that  he  did  not  take  the  matter  enough 
to  heart  to  himself  make  the  application,  I  should  send  a  man  there  and 
make  it  for  him.    Now,  my  plan  would  be  the  same  plan  that  is  used 
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in  Illinois  and  Ohio.    I  would  have  experienced  men  employed  to  do 

m 

that  work,  and  I  would  send  these  men  into  the  infested  localities,  for 
instance  to  Columbus,  and  to  Vanderburgh  County,  where  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  the  scale,  and  send  a  man  into  every  locality 
with  machinery  and  material  and  let  him  stay  there  and  assist  the 
people  and  show  them  how  the  remedy  should  be  mixed  and  assist  them 
until  they  were  able  to  apply  it  themselves  or  until  the  Insects  were 
cleared  up. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  While  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  hardly  strong  enough.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  it 
covers  the  ground.  I  believe  the  resolution  should  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee  and  should  be  gotten  up  in  a  form  that  will  cover  the 
field  better  than  this  one.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  dilTerent  kinds 
of  insects  to  be  fought,  and  there  are  a  great  many  different  people  in- 
terested in  fighting  these  insects,  and  we  should  not  adopt  a  certain 
policy  of  fighting  insects  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  those 
who  are  Interested  in  it  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  that 
everyone  should  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  his  own  orchard  and  bugs 
and  insects.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  that  compels  men  to  do  this. 
I  think  the  main  thing  that  we  want  now  is  a  law  compelling  every 
Individual  to  destroy  his  own  insects.  I  have  realized  for  a  number 
of  years  that  if  everyone  was  compelled  to  do  this  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  we  would  have  no  necessity  for  spraying  for  bugs,  so  I 
believe  this  resolution  ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee 
and  gotten  into  a  shape  that  will  cover  the  field  better  than  the  one 
that  has  been  offered. 

Professor  Troop:  I  should  like  to  say  another  word.  Indiana  has' 
a  law  on  this  subject,  just  as  good  as  any  State  in  the  Union,  if  t 
did  have  something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  it.  I  was  at  Wash- 
ington three  weeks  ago  attending  the  national  meeting  of  fruit  inspect- 
ors, and  it  was  brought  out  there  that  our  law  was  as  simple  and  ef- 
fective as  any  law  in  the  United  States,  and  a  great  deal  more  so 
than  most  of  them,  for  my  opinion  is  that  the  simpler  you  can  get  a 
law  and  have  it  effective  the  better  it  is.  And  I  believe  that  if  this 
law  was  lived  up  to,  if  the  persons  who  are  in  charge  would  enforce  it. 
we  liave  all  the  law  that  Is  necessary.  I  think  that  others  who  have 
given  this  matter  attention  will  say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    What  does  that  law  provide  in  this  matter? 

Professor  Troop:  The  law  provides  that  the  Entomologist  shall  no- 
tify the  party  and  that  it  is  then  their  duty  to  apply  the  remedies  as 
suggested. 

Mr.  Tillson:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  intention  of  the  resolution 
was  right,  but  it  should  go  to  a  committee.       All  that  is  before  the 
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house  Is  a  motion  to  adopt  that  resolution.    I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  adopt  that  resolution;  we  ought  to  send  It  to  the  committee. 

President  Stevens:    The  motion  was  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Tillson:  Yes,  we  do  not  want  to  adopt  It  until  we  are  sure  it 
has  been  thoroughly  Investigated.  It  is  important.  1  think  it  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee  and  let  them  go  through  it  and  report  it 
back. 

President  Stevens:  I  would  suggest  that  the  motion  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Flick:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  would  be  all  right, 
if  so  desired. 

(Motion  to  refer  to  commiftee  voted  on  and  lost.) 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  Just  a  word.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
we  do  not  want  the  resolution.  We  do.  We  did  not  want  it  killed 
In  the  committee,  but  we  want  it  to  come  up  all  right  Do  not  allow 
it  to  be  killed,  and  don't  kill  it,  but  bring  it  back,  as  we  want  lit 
and  must  have  it. 

Mr.  Swaim:  I  move  you  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:    I  second  the  motion. 

(Voted  on  and  carried.) 

President  Stevens:  Do  you  want  It  to  go  to  the  regular  committee 
or  a  special  committee? 

Mr.  Swaim:  I  don't  know  whether  it  should  go  to  a  regular  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  or  not.    They  are  appointed? 

President  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

President  Stevens:  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  along  this  line, 
and  that  is,  we  want  a  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  me- 
morialize our  next  Legislature,  and  this  can  come  along  with  that  re- 
port. I  think  before  our  next  annual  meeting  the  Legislature  will  have 
convened,  and  before  thrft  we  wish  to  present  to  each  member  of  this 
Legislature  a  showing,  in  order  that  they  may  see  what  this  society 
has  to  do,  and  along  with  that  showing  there  should  be  a  report  on  this 
resolution,  for  instance,  stating  what  the  society  means,  and  what  It 
would  like  to  have  from  the  State  among  other  things,  which  would 
be  a  continuation  of  the  appropriation,  or  possibly  an  enlargement  of  the 
same,  and  so  I  think  at  this  session  we  should  have  a  committee  ap- 
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pointed  to  carefully  go  over  these  things  and  memorialize  our  Legis- 
lature on  this  line.    I  only  offer  this  as  a  suggestion. 

Rev.  Smith:  Would  that  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  report  of 
this  committee  to  this  body? 

President  Stevens:  No;  this  committee  would  be  instructed  on  this 
line  and  others. 

Rev.  Smith:  As  I  understand  it,  we  should  hear  from  this  our- 
selves?   It  is  to  be  reported  on  before  we  adjourn? 

President  Stevens:    I  only  make  this  as  a  suggestion. 

Rev.  Smith:  Isn't  there  a  motion  before  the  house  that  has  not 
been  acted  on? 

President  Stevens:  That  has  been  acted  on  and  referred  to  the 
committee.    Is  there  anything  further  to  come  up  before  us  now? 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  Mr.  President,  is  the  committee  already  appointed 
to  whom  this  resolution  shall  be  referred? 

President  Stevens:    No,  but  that  will  be  done  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  important  to  in- 
struct the  committee  to  confer  with  the  State  Hortfcultural  Societies 
through  their  secretary,  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  leai  n  from  them  what 
effect  has  come  from  a  large  appropriation  which  has  been  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  the  effect  has  been  marked  and  all  right,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  In  getting  the  appropriation  from  our  Legis- 
lature. ,    I 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  a  word  in  con- 
nection with  the  thought  which  was  given  a  few  moments  ago  by  the 
President  This  society  appointed  a  legislative  committee  last  year,  and 
it  appeal  -d  before  the  Legislature  and  secured  an  appropriation,  and 
possibly  that  committee  ought  to  report.  Some  time  during  the  session 
of  this  body  I  think  we  should  report  what  was  done,  and  I  think  that 
the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  to  appear  befon* 
the  Legislature  to  look  out  for  this  appropriation  for  the  State  Ento- 
mologist, and  other  kindred  interests. 

President  Stevens:  Do  you  think  this  committee  ought  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature  or  have  a  different  committee?  I  should  think 
it  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  have  two  committees  when  one  might 
do  the  work.    Then  I  will  name  the  following  persons: 

Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

The  meeting  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  1:30. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Vice-President  Swaim  in  the  chair:  The  meeting  will  now  please 
come  to  ord».  The  first  thing  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  the 
annual  address  of  our  President,  Warder  W.  Stevens. 


PRBSIDBNT'S  ADDRESS. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  the  State  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to 
increase  our  appropriation,  which  places  us  under  increasing  obliga- 
tions to  discharge  our  duties  faithfully  and  render  more  efficient  service 
In  the  matter  of  developing  the  horticultural  interests  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth. The  Creator,  in  divine  wisdom,  ordained  that  man  should 
work,  and  dignified  and  blessed  the  first  of  the  race  by  making  him 
a  horticulturist.  Society  today  is  largely  kept  sane  and  sweet  by  the 
men  whose  privilege  it  is  to  live  and  labor  in  Grod^s  beautiful  outdoors. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  large  numbers  of  successful  men  in  the 
bustling  life  of  our  great  cities  carry  to  those  busy  marts  something 
of  the  freshness  and  beauty,  the  abounding  life  and  tireless  exhilaration, 
the  sound  morality  and  high  moral  purposes  of  the  farm. .  What  an  op- 
portunity has  he  who  works  amid  the  fruits  and  fiowers  and  gardens  to 
meditate  and  muse  upon  the  higher  themes  that  constantly  knock  at 
his  door  and  demand  his  attention. 


STATUS  OF  nUIT  QBOWINQ  I|7   INDIANA. 

While  the  fruit  industry  of  Indiana  has  not  made  as  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  past  few  years  as  many  had  hoped  for,  still  there  has  been 
a  steady  progress  all  along  the  line.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
fruits,  particularly  the  apple  and  most  small  fruits,  may  be  grown 
successfully  for  home  use  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  on  at 
least  one-third  of  the  State's  area  commercial  fruit  growing  may  be 
carried  on  successfully,  yielding  profits  far  in  excess  of  those  real- 
ized by  those  engaged  in  growing  grain  and  breeding  stock.  Many 
orchards  can  be  found  in  dlfiTerent  parts  of  the  State  that  are  giv- 
ing annual  yields  of  $150  per  acre,  and  small  fruits  running  up  to 
1600  per  acre.  With  proper  care,  cultivation  and  spraying,  a  fail- 
ure of  the  apple  crop  seldom  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  the  fruit 
belt  of  the  State.  The  time  was  when  the  general  farmer  could 
plant  an  orchard,  give  It  no  care,  produce  good  crops  of  fruit  and 
sell  the  same  at  a  fair  price.  Now,  if  he  koiild  realize  any  profit 
from  the  orchard,  it  must  receive  the  same  careful  attention  that  is 
given  any  other  crop.    The  present  tendency  is  for  the  general  farmer 
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to  give  up  commercial  frnit  growing,  and  in  many  instances  even  the 
growing  of  fruits  for  family  use,  leaving  this  to  the  specialist  who 
can  and  wtil  give  it  the  proper  attention.  We  are  pleased  to  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  commercial  planting  of  orchards  is  being  ex- 
tended considerably  at  present,  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The  best 
energies  of  this  society  should,  in  the  main,  be  directed  to  the  economi* 
cal  distribution  of  the  State's  annual  appropriation  along  the  line  of  de- 
veloping commercial  orcharding  and  fruit  growing,  with  the  end  in  view 
of  supplying  home  demands  at  least,  instead  of  importing  so  much  of 
the  fruits  we  consume.  In  the  capacity  of  a  public  seiTant  and  distrib- 
utor of  public  money  we  must  ever  remember  that  we  are  laboring 
for  the  good  of  all  and  not  for  our  own  personal  aggrandizement. 

IfOBE  EFFECTITE  WORK. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  Executive  Board  has  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  keep  some  one  in  office  at  the  State  House  every  day  of 
the  week  and  has  made  arrangements  accordingly,  prescribing  certain 
duties  and  labors  for  the  assistant,  who  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  this  society.  To  advertise  the  fruit  interests  of  the 
State,  to  invite  capital  and  experienced  fruit  growers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  join  us  in  the  work  of  developing  our  resources  and 
awaken  a  new  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits  are  the  objects  that  are 
in  the  main  to  be  accomplished.  To  systematize  this  work  and  put  it 
on  a  more  effective  basis  should  be  made  a  matter  of  special  considera- 
tion at  some  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  during  this  meeting.  We 
must  make  a  showing  of  faithful,  progressive  work  if  we  expect  fu- 
ture legislatures  to  continue  our  appropriations  or  increase  the  same  as 
necessity  demands. 

SOICB  STTOOBSTIONS. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  all  interested  parties  who  ship  and 
handle  perishable  products  for  the  incorporation,  in  whatever  rate  bill 
may  ultimately  pass  Ck)ngress,  a  feature  that  will  regulate  the  icing 
and  handling  of  refrigerator  cars,  and,  as  much  of  our  fruits  are  shipped 
in  refrigerator  cars  and  we  are  all  more  or  less  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  should  take  action  by  proper  resolution  to  do  our  part  to  se- 
cure relief  from  the  burden  of  excessive  charges  that  all  shippers  are 
compelled  to  bear. 

Inasmuch  as  we  all  feel  the  need  of  a  fine,  showy,  well-flavored  and 
late  keeping  winter  apple — in  short,  a  winter  variety  that  meets  all  de- 
mands— I  would  suggest  that  this  society  offer  $1,000  to  the  producer 
of  a  winter  apple  as  highly  flavored  as  the  Grimes  Golden,  as  beautiful 
as  the  Snow  and  as  good  a  keeper  as  the  Grindstone,  or  some  similar 
qualiflcation.    Such  an  apple  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
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orchardists  of  the  State/  We  are  striving  to  produce  such  an  apple  In 
our  experimental  orchard,  but  this  stimulus  might  possibly  give  it  to 
us  through  private  effort  in  shorter  time. 

If  the  largest  profits  are  to  be  realized  from  the  fruit  industry 
there  must  be  co-operative  work  among  the  growers  of  every  neigh- 
borhood or  shipping  point.  A  good  spraying  outfit  will  do  the  work 
for  a  half  dozen  small  fruit  giowers,  and  in  the  marketing  of  fruit  prod- 
ucts co-operation  enables  any  Individual,  from  the  smallest  cottager  to 
the  largest  fruit  grower,  to  dispose  of  his  products  at  the  minimum 
of  expense  and  the  maximum  of  profit. 

If  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  our  common  schools  are  to 
be  made  more  practical  by  imparting  knowledge  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  demands  of  practical  life.  This  society,  by  proper  effort,  can  do  much 
to  hasten  the  day  when  our  children  will  be  taught  the  elementary 
principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  domestic  economy  in  our 
common  schools.  We  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  future 
horticulturist,  and  to  have  him  develop  with  sufficient  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  to  make  his  calling  a  complete  success,  instruction  should 
begin  in  the  school  garden.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  mistake  to  estab- 
lish our  State  agricultural  and  horticultural  colleges  without  prepara- 
tory schools  leading  up  to  them.  The  remedy  now  is  to  begin  with 
the  school  garden  in  the  common  schools,  go  from  thence  to  county 
agricultural  and  horticultural  high  schools  and  thence  to  the  colleges, 
if  deemed  expedient.  To  reach  the  masses  we  must  carry  the  schools 
to  them.  Instead  of  trying  to  carry  them  to  the  schools,  when  time  and 
means  make  It  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  school  garden  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  for  we  find  It  stated 
that  the  elder  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  550  B.  C,  established  the  first 
school  garden,  in  which  the  sons  of  noblemen  were  Instructed  in  hor- 
ticulture. The  Italian  and  other  universities  of  Europe  had  their  school 
gardens  as  early  as  IGOO,  In  later  days  Sweden  took  the  lead  In  the 
establishment  of  school  gardens,  beginning  the  work  in  1869.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  all  elementary  schools  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France 
and  Germany  have  gardens,  and  in  most  every  Instance  the  instruction 
Is  made  compulsory. 

In  our  own  country,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Michigan  have  made 
some  advance  in  establishing  such  gardens  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  plan  of  having  school  gardens  is  a  most  natural  one, 
and  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  we  shall  wonder  how  the 
schools  ever  have  got  along  without  them  and  been  true  to  their  pur- 
pose, which  I  take  to  be  the  all-around  development  of  the  child  as 
a  useful,  successful  citizen  and  homemaker.  Manual  training,  from  the 
limited  beginnings  and  narrow  applications  of  the  present  day,  will 
broaden  gradually  to  include  instruction  in  housekeeping,  vegetable  gar- 
dening, agriculture  and  horticulture.    Child  nature  will  be  developed  and 
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instmctlon  will  go  far  toward  giving  every  child  the  ability  to  earn 
a  living  and  make  a  success  of  some  honorable,  useful  occupation. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  wrongdoing  is 
to  fill  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the  life  full  of  rightdoing.  The  Inculca- 
tion of  good  manners  and  good  morals  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
this  thorough  development  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  child  to  be  realized 
in  the  school  of  the  future.  And  for  the  part  that  horticulture  will  take 
in  the  work  and  the  moral  lesson  it  will  teach  the  child,  let  us  listen 
to  these  words  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

'The  sun  does  not  shine  for  a  few  trees  and  flowers  only,  but  for 
the  wide  world's  Joy.  The  lonely  pine  on  the  mountain  top  waves  itM 
dark  boughs  and  cries.  Thou  art  my  sun!'  The  grain  in  the  field  calls 
out,  'Thou  art  my  sun!' 

"God  sits  glorious  in  heaven,  not  for  a  favored  few,  but  for  all;  and 
there  is  no  creature  so  poor  or  so  low  that  he  may  not  look  up  with 
child-like  trust  and  say,  'My  Father,  Thou  art  mine!'  " 

Vice-President  Swaim:    Our  usual  course  is  to  refer  the  President's 
address  to  a  committee   for  consideration.    I  will  therefore  appoint — 
A.  W.  Shoemaker,  E.  T.  Teas  and  J.  G.  Grossman. 

President  Stevens:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  repoi*t  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Orchard.  I  understand  tlmt  Mr. 
Burton  was  unable  to  be  here,  but  his  son  is  here,  and  has  the  re- 
port, which  he  will  read. 


KHPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 

ORCHARD. 


JOB   ▲.    BX7BTON. 


Mr.  Burton,  Jr.:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

About  800  seedling  apple  trees  were  grown  this  season.  Most  of 
them,  were  from  seeds  saved  up  at  the  World's  Fair  from  the  exhibits 
of  the  various  States.  These  vary  in  height  from  one  to  twenty-four 
inches.  They  were  given  very  thorough  cultivation  during  the  fore- 
part of  the  season,  but  made  very  little  growth.  I  concluded  the  ground 
was  too  loose  and  stopped  cultivating.  Shortly  after  that  they  became 
much  mildewed.  After  a  thorough  spraying  they  commenced  to  gi*ow. 
and  some  grew  fine. 

Only  two  trees  in  the  nursery  rows  bloomed.    These  because  they 
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were  injured  by  the  groundh'ogs.  One  carried  about  a  dozen  apples  to 
near  maturity,  when  someone  carried  all  away  but  one.  The  tree  was 
too  much  weakened  to  properly  develop  the  fruit.  Four  topmarked  seed- 
lings bore,  two  to  maturity,  one  nearly  so.  One,  from  a  Ben  Davis  seed, 
was  sweet  and  of  poor  quality.  One,  from  Salome,  was  of  good  quality 
and  worthy  of  further  trial.  One,  from  Rome  Beauty,  was  quite  prom- 
ising in  tree,  form  and  appearance  of  fruit,  and  extra  quality.  It  is 
fine-grained  and  a  little  nearer  sweet  than  its  parent. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  trees  in  variety  plat  bore.  Most  of  them 
gave  negative  results;  that  is,  showed  the  varieties  to  be  undesirable.  I 
have  steadfastly  objected  to  planting  those  varieties  that  had  no  special 
claims,  but  the  committee  in  charge  insists  that  it  is  as  important  to 
show  what  won't  do  as  what  will.  If  this  be  the  purpose  we  have 
surely  had  magnificent  success.  The  Northwestern  and  Gideon  varie- 
ties come  under  this  class.  I  am  aware  that  Duchess  is  highly  prized 
by  many,  but  here  it  has,  so  far,  proved  a  failure.  It  is  a  special  mark 
for  the  curcullo  and  the  woodpeckers.  The  rare  specimens  that  are  per- 
fect are  far  inferior  to  Transparent  or  Benoni.  The  famous  Patton 
Greening  that  is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  the  .Northwest  gave 
specimens  fully  twice  as  large  as  shown  by  Mr.  Patton  himself  at  Kan- 
sas City,  but  they  are  as  sour  as  re-enforced  vinegar.  Florence  Crabb  is 
an  abundant  bearer  and  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  apples  and 
is  excellent  for  jelly.  However,  it  would  not  sell  in  our  home  markets. 
Shipped  to  Indianapolis  it  was  reported  sold  at  75  cents,  when  Trans- 
parent was  selling  at  $1.50.  Stayman  gave  a  few  specimens  both  in 
the  Experiment  Orchard  and  for  Burton  Fruit  Company.  While  de- 
ficient in  color  they  were  almost  entirely  free  from  depredations  of 
insects  and  fungi.  They  seem  to  be  very  late.  Specimens  are  here- 
with shown  for  the  society  to  test  quality. 

The  Japan  plums  bore  abundantly  and  were  of  good  size  and  ap- 
pearance. We  tried  to  sell  them  in  our  home  market,  but  could  not. 
Then  we  tried  giving  them  away.  This  was  only  a  partial  success,  for 
they  would  not  come  a  second  time.  Most  of  the  crop  finally  wasted. 
They  might  be  called  the  Ben  Davis  plum. 


RESULTS  FROM  EXPERIMENTS. 

Two  trees  top-marked  to  Ben  Davis  in  1902  with  clons  from  nursery 
rows  and  from  bearing  trees  bloomed  freely  on  both  kinds  of  cions.  Yel- 
low Transparent  from  bearing  twigs  and  water  sprouts,  bloomed  freely 
from  both.  Grimes  grafted  in  1903  from  an  annual  and  a  shy  bearer. 
One  limb  of  shy  bearer  full  of  bloom.     None  of  these  produced  fruit. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT, 

Money  on  hand 935  10 

Money  spent  for  stationery : ^  35 

Spent  for  expressage  on  trees  from  Stark  Bros 35 

Spent  for  apple  and  peach  trees 11  00 

Total  expenditures 14  70 

Ba  lance $20  40 

President  Stevens;  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Burton  is  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Experimental  Orchard  and  if  anyone  has  any  ques- 
tions to  ask  you  may  ask  them  of  him,  for  he  can  answer  them  quite  as 
well  as  his  father. 

Mr.  Burton:  And  if  I  can't,  I'll  call  for  your  assistance,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Zion:  I  think  if  questions  in  conformity  with  that  report  were 
asked  it  would  be  very  unfavorable  to  the  society.  I  think  that  was 
a  very  unfavorable  report.  We  must  be  experimenting  with  the  soil 
and  climate,  or  else  we  would  not  continue  that  experiment  station. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  there  has  been  done  better  many  other 
places  In  Indiana.  We  must  be  experimenting  with  that  soil  and  cli- 
mate.  Surely  any  other  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana  will  do  better 
than  that,  and  surely  we  would  not  have  to  make  a  report  like  that. 
I  move  you  that  the  report  be  accepted,  but  I  do  hope  we  will  be  abie 
to  get  a  better  and  more  favorable  report  from  the  station  next  year. 
It  will  become  a  serious  question  for  this  society  to  decide  whether  or 
not  it  can  continue  it.  It  is  about  the  same  kind  of  a  report  as  we  hnd 
last  winter.  I  fear  that  a  great  many  people  will  think  that  Indiana  is 
a  very  poor  place  to  grow  fruit,  and  that  the  Japan  plums  are  a  failure 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  They  are  good  plums  and  are  of  the  best  in  the 
State.  Those  people  who  have  tried  them  and  used  them  have  found  out 
that  they  are  the  finest  plums  that  grow.  I  did  not  expect  to  mi^ke  a 
talk  on  this,  but  I  do  hope  we  will  get  a  more  favorable  report  from  the 
station  next  time. 

Mr.  Henby:  Of  course  I  am  one  of  the  members  that  opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  experiment  station,  and  I  believe  that  the  money 
that  is  expended  in  trying  to  run  it  and  discover  new  varieties  could 
be  much  better  spent  in  restoring  our  old  varieties,  by  restoring  our 
soil  to  Its  jformer  condition.  If  this  society  would  give  its  atten- 
tion to  that  we  would,  I  believe,  accomplish  much  more  than  we  will 
at  the  station  in  trying  to  bring  about  new  things.    Of  the  new  varieties 
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of  apples  originated  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  them  are  a  failure  and  should  be  Hliscarded.  Take  the  old  va- 
rieties of  apples  and  give  us  the  soil  that  we  had  in  earlier  days,  and 
see  what  we  can  do.  Tou  will  find  that  all  over  this  State  in  different 
neighborhoods,  these  old  trees  are  doing  well.  You  will  find  the  Yellow 
Bellflower,  the  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty  and  other  such  apples  the  finest 
ever.  Why  not  get  after  these  grand  old  varieties  and  find  trees  that 
are  succeeding  well  and  plant  them  in  our  experimental  station  and 
propagate  from  these  trees.  We  should  experiment  with  the  soil  and 
get  it  back  to  where  it  once  was,  to  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  We  should 
bupply  the  ingredients  that  we  had  when  we  raised  these  apples. 
Think  of  the  Golden  Russet,  and  the  Spice  apple.  You  may  mention 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  varieties  which  have  originated  within  the  last 
thirty  years  and  I  will  convince  you  that  none  of  them  will  compete 
with  the  old  varieties,  and  they  should  be  discarded  from  the  list  This  is 
my  proposition.  I  believe  this  society  is  making  a  serious  mistake  in 
spending  our  money  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  in  trying  to  bring  about 
unforeseen  things  and  things  which  do  not  exist  and  perhaps  never  will. 

Mr.  Tillson:  I  think  we  have  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
visit  the  orchard,  and  we  should  like  to  know  what  they  have  to  say. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  have  a  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject when  we  hear  from  the  committee.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
committee  give  us  a  report  tomorrow  morning  as  to  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  what  their  observations  have  been.  I  think  we. might 
leave  this  subject  until  we  have  a  report  from  that  committee. 

We  will  take  up  the  next  subject,  "Melon  Growing  in  Indiana,"  by 
W.  C.  Reed«  of  Vlncennes. 

MELON  GROWING  AND  ITS  PROFITABLENESS. 


W.    C.    BEED,    YIKCBNNES. 


Very  few  people  realize  the  extent  of  this  industry,  the  value  of 
the  crop  or  the  acreage  grown  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  the  year 
1904  there  were  11,210  acres  of  watermelons  and  4,798  acres  of  canta- 
loupes grown  for  market.  Of  this  amount  Knox  County  produced  one- 
fourth,  or  2,940  acres,  of  watermelons  and  1,260  acres  of  cantaloupes. 

Gibson  County  also  produced  one-fourth,  or  2,229  acres,  of  water- 
melons, and  2,068  acres  of  cantaloupes.  With  the  exception  of  Da- 
viess, Starke  and  Sullivan  counties,  which  produce  about  1,000  acres 
each  of  melons,  the  balance  of  the  16,000  acres  are  scattered  over  the 
State  in  small  lots,  varying  from  1  to  500  acres  In  the  different  counties. 
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The  majority  of  these  melons  In  this  vicinity  are  grown  on  ground 
that  twenty  years  ago  could  have  been  bought  for  $10  or  $12  per  acre. 
Today  this  same  land  is  renting  from  $8  to  $12  per  acre  cash  rent,  and 
Is  not  for  sale  at  any  reasonable  price. 

The  most  of  this  land  Is  thin.  The  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  alone  will  show  that  the  business  has  been  profitable.  Melon  grow- 
ing, like  fruit  growing,  has  Its  ups  and  downs,  and  its  off  years. 

The  crop  of  1904  was  not  as  profitable  as  usual,  owing  to  the  cold, 
wet  season  and  the  quality  being  a  very  low  standard.  This  discour- 
aged some  growers,  and  like  potato  growers  they  cut  their  plants 
and  the  acreage  of  1905  was  very  light  compared  with  the  year  be- 
fore, being  only  a  little  over  11,000  acres  total  plants  for  the  State. 

Owing  to  the  short  acreage  this  season  and  a  very  satisfactory 
yield  the  growers  have  made  as  much  if  not  more  money  out  of  this 
year's  crop  than  they  did  In  the  crop  of  1904. 

The  growing  of  the  cantaloupe  has  been  the  most  profitable  for 
the  careful  grower,  who  starts  his  melons  under  glass  and  has  them 
ready  to  bloom  when  they  are  transplanted  to  the  open  ground. 

From  the  best  Information  I  can  gather  from  practical  growers 
and  the  shippers  In  the  State  the  crop  Is  about  as  follows: 

Eleven  thousand  two  hundred  acres  watermelons  on  an  average  pro- 
duce about  one-half  car  per  acre,  or  500  melons;  the  price  from  $60  to 
$100  per  car  and  a  total  of  $500,000  to  $550,000  for  the  crop.  And  4,798 
acres  of  cantaloupes  on  an  average  produce  300  baskets  per  acre,  worth 
$75  to  $100  per  acre,  or  a  total  value  of  the  two  crops  of  about  $1,000,000. 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  the  prices  paid  the  grower  on  the  track 
at  shipping  points,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a  careful  average, 
although  there  are  a  great  many  growers  that  have  made  more  money 
per  acre  than  the  above  figure,  and  yet  often  the  cantaloupe  yields 
as  high  as  $500  per  acre  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  This  of  course.  In  the 
hands  of  the  best  growers.  A  great  portion  of  the  crop  is  sold  before 
being  shipped  and  commission  men  running  all  the  risk  of  the  falling 
market 

While  this  year's  acreage  has  been  low,  yet  with  the  high  price 
received  I  think  the  value  of  the  crop  would  be  about  the  same  as  1904. 

In  this  paper  I  have  only  endeavored  to  show  the  extent  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  as  this  Is  to  be  followed  by  a  paper  from  Mr.  Tates,  who 
Is  a  practical  grower,  having  been  In  the  business  for  quite  a  number 
of  years,  both  growing  and  shipping,  he  Is  better  able  to  give  you  the 
exact  results  than  I  am,  as  I  have  never  grown  any  melons  and  have 
only  collected  what  Information  I  have  from  other  growers  and  ship- 
pers In  this  vicinity  and  adjoining  counties.  Also  from  the  report  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Department. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  "Some  Ex- 
periences In  Growing  Potatoes  for  Market,"  by  J.  M.  Snodgrass. 
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SOMB  BXPBRIENOES  IN  POTATO  GROWING. 


BY  J.  H.  BN0DGRA88,  CLINTON  COUNTY,   INDIANA. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — ^The  first  thing  that  is  nec- 
essary for  a  good  potato  crop  is  a  good,  deep,  well  drained  soil.  This 
is  the  foundation  on  which  you  expect  to  build  the  crop,  and  without 
this  all  your  time  and  labor  will  be  lost,  and  you  must  not  forget  that 
in  order  that  the  foundation  be  perfect  you  should  strengthen  all  of  the 
weak  points.  The  soil  should  not  only  be  deep  and  well  drained,  but 
it  should  be  rich,  and  if  it  is  not  already  rich  it  may  be  made  so  by 
the  application  of  about  20  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  How- 
ever, manure  should  never  be  hauled  on  the  land  when  it  is  wet.  In 
the  fall  or  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
manure  to  land  that  you  expect  to  put  in  potatoes  the  following  sea- 
son. And  now  if  you  have  a  good,  deep,  rich  and  well  drained  soil, 
any  place  in  Indiana,  you  have  the  best  kind  of  a  foundation  for  a 
good  potato  crop. 

Breaking  the  Ground. — Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  dry,  start  the  plow,  and  plow  narrow  and  deep,  and  if 
your  ground  is  in  the  proper  condition  it  will  turn  over  loose  and  friable, 
and  land  thus  broken  is  very  easy  to  get  in  order  for  planting.  A  good 
seed  bed  I  have  found  to  be  very  essential  in  producing  a  good  crop  of 
fine  merchantable  potatoes.  However,  some  of  you  may  ask  what  1 
consider  to  be  a  good  seed  bed  for  potatoes.  My  experience  is  that 
the  seed  bed  should  be  about  eight  inches  deep  and  thoroughly  fined 
clear  to  the  bottom.  I  do  not  want  any  clods  or  unbroken  soil  to  hold 
the  fertility  and  retard  capillary  attraction.  This  fertility  and  all  of  the 
water  that  you  can  get  will  be  needed  when  the  tubers  begin  to  form. 
In  preparing  land  for  potatoes  care  and  good  judgment  must  be  used. 
Never  work  the  soil  when  it  is  the  least  bit  wet;  see  that  it  is  dry  and 
friable  clear  to  the  bottom.  Many  make  the  mistake  of  working  their 
land  too  soon  after  a  heavy  rain,  thus  packing  the  under  soil,  and 
doing  it  an  injury  tliat  will  be  irreparable,  so  far  as  the  present  crop 
is  concerned. 

The  Seed. — ^The  selecting  of  the  seed  is  a  very  important  matter; 
we  can  not  be  too  careful  when  it  comes  to  the  selecting  of  the  seed 
upon  which  our  success  is  so  dependent.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
tell  you  what  would  be  the  best  variety  to  plant;  you  will  have  to  de- 
cide this  by  experience.  A  potato  that  will  do  well  in  one  locality  may 
be  a  failure  in  another,  and  a  potato  that  will  succeed  in  one  kind  of 
soil  may  not  do  as  well  in  a  different  soil.  About  the  best  way  to  decide 
this  question  la  to  have  an  experimental  plot  for  the  purpose  of  testlDg 
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the  diflPerent  varieties.  I  like  to  try  all  of  the  new  varieties  that  are 
Introduced,  but  I  want  to  touch  them  very  light  at  first.  The  com- 
mending features  about  this  plan  are  in  the  fact  that  when  you  have 
discovered  a  good  variety  you  have  also  received  a  thorough  drill  in 
its  habits,  which  will  be  of  untold  worth  in  its  future  cultivation. 

Do  I  treat  the  seed  for  the  scab?  Yes,  this  is  a  very  prevalent 
disease  in  my  section  of  the  country,  and  I  have  had  no  small  loss  on 
account  of  it.  Some  of  my  greatest  failures  con  be  attributed  to  the 
scab.  Never  plant  a  potato  without  treating  it  for  the  scab;  it  may 
not  show  any  appearance  of  the  disease,  but  the  treatment  is  so  cheap 
and  so  simple  that  you  could  not  afford  to  take  chances  for  the  small 
outlay  of  time  and  money  that  it  would  cost. 

The  Treatment. — ^I'ake  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolve 
in  a  quart  bottle  filled  with  warm  water  (for  a  treating  vat  I  use  a  half 
of  a  coal  oil  barrel).  Add  this  to  15  gallons  of  water — rainwater  if 
you  have  it,  but  well  water  will  do — fill  a  bushel  basket  with  potatoes, 
place  the  basket  in  the  treating  vat,  see  that  every  potato  is  immersed, 
and  let  stand  for  two  hours;  take  out  and  spread  out  to  dry,  repeat  the 
process  until  all  have  been  treated. ' 

After  the  potatoes  have  become  thoroughly  dried,  with  a  narrow, 
thin-bladed  knife  cut  in  five  pieces  as  near  as  possible  and  if  time  will 
admit  let  them  dry  a  few  days  before  planting. 

Now  I  have  my  land  prepared  and  the  seed  ready  to  plant,  if  you 
have  no  planter  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  furrow  the  ground.  This 
I  like  to  have  done  with  a  good  long  and  wide  shovel  plow,  one  that 
will  throw  out  a  clean  furrow  as  deep  as  it  was  broken.  This  gets  the 
potatoes  down  to  the  solid  ground,  where  the  roots  can  get  the  greatest 
benefit  of  the  moisture,  and  yet  have  a  loose  soil  for  the  tubers  to 
form  in.  The  furrows  should  be  made  as  near  thirty  inches  apart  as 
possible;  this  is  about  as  close  as  you  can  cultivate  and  as  far  apart 
as  the  vines  will  cover  the  middles.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  during  a  drought. 

Planting. — This  is  another  feature  of  the  work  to  which  I  can  at- 
tribute a  few  failures.  In  planting  a  great  deal  may  be  done  toward 
the  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  crop.  My  old  method  was  to  cover 
with  the  plow,  throwing  a  furrow  from  both  sides,  toward  the  row,  thus 
making  a  ridge  that  the  sprouts  were  very  slow  in  getting  through,  and 
when  they  did  come  up  they  were  small  and  spindling;  and  then  when 
I  went  to  cultivate  that  ridge  was  always  in  the  way,  and  if  I  used 
the  harrow  it  was  sure  to  drag  out  more  of  the  potatoes  than  I  cared 
to  dig  at  that  time.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  that  ridge  was  to  take 
the  hoe  and  hoe  it  down,  and  if  I  did  not  do  this  there  were  always  more 
weeds  than  I  cared  to  have  in  a  potato  field  that  I  had  control  of,  and 
then  again  it  made  more  hoeing  than  I  cared  to  do.  While  the  hoe  is 
a  very  necessary  tool,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  for  some  purposes, 
I  am  always  glad  to  lay  it  aside  toe  a  more  speedy  tool. 
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I  drop  the  seed  about  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  apart,  two  pieces  to 
the  hill,  and  cover  with  the  hoe  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Potatoes  cov- 
ered in  this  way  will  come  up  quicker,  stronger  and  much  more  uni- 
form. It  leaves  the  ground  in  the  very  best  condition  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  growing  plants.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven  and  will 
not  bake,  nor  will  it  be  hard  to  work  down  level  with  the  spike-toothed 
harrow,  which  is  the  tool  that  I  always  use  for  the  first  two  or  three 
cultivations.  This  is  the  most  speedy  tool  that  can  be  used  and  yet  do 
the  work  in  a  thorough  manner.  By  the  time  that  you  get  through 
with  the  harrow  the  potato  crop  is  nearly  tended,  and  will  need  but 
very  little  more  work.  It  is  certainly  a  most  magnificent  sight  to  look 
at  a  potato  field  at  this  stage  of  its  growth,  the  ground  perfectly  level 
and  the  potatoes  almost  large  enough  to  cover  the  surface.  If  there 
has  been  any  hard  rains  the  ground  may  be  somewhat  bard;  if  it  is 
1  stir  it  with  a  one-horse  five-shovel  cultivator.  This  loosens  the  sur- 
face about  three  inches  deep,  and  the  only  tool  thot  I  use  from  now 
on  Is  a  light  14-spike  toothed  cultivator  that  1  call  the  Irrigator,  whicli 
does  not  work  the  surface  over  two  Inches. 

Spraying. — Now  if  it  were  not  for  the  bugs  I  would  rest  easy  until 
digging  time,  but  the  bugs  are  here  to  stay,  I  suppose.  Anyway,  they 
will  stay  until  we  get  a  law  passed  to  compel  everyone  who  plants  pota- 
toes to  destroy  his  bugs.  I  have  always  used  a  common  garden  sprinkler. 
However,  next  season  1  will  use  a  force  pump  with  cart  and  horse,  and 
spray  four  rows  at  a  time.  The  garden  sprinkler  is  a  little  too  slow 
where  one  has  a  large  area,  yet  It  can  be  highly  recommended  for 
thoroughness.  Two  sprayings  are  usually  enough;  however,  last  season 
I  had  to  spray  the  third  time  before  I  got  entirely  rid  of  the  pests. 

I  suppose  that  someone  will  want  to  know  if  I  spray  for  the  blight. 
Although  some  of  you  old  potato  growers  will  probably  criticize,  I  will 
be  compelled  to  answer.  No.  I  have  not  been  bothered  with  the  blight 
except  during  one  season,  when  it  was  unusually  wet  There  was  ono 
variety  that  blighted  when  the  tubers  were  about  two-thirds  grown. 
However,  I  will  use  the  Bordeaux-Paris  green  mixture  next  season.  The 
expenses  will  be  so  small  that  It  will  not  justify  me  In  taking  the  risk. 

Digging. — Now,  If  we  have  a  good  crop,  the  fun  of  It  all  Is  In  the 
digging,  and  If  the  above  method  has  been  followed  out  the  yield  will 
be  a  satisfactory  one;  unless  the  season  has  been  an  extraordinary  un- 
favorable one.  I  am  not  to  advertise  any  special  brand  of  diggers;  how- 
ever, I  am  using  the  Rock  Island,  which  does  the  work  In  a  most  thor- 
ough manner.  I  use  crates  and  pick  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are 
dug,  not  letting  them  lie  In  the  sun  any  longer  than  can  be  avoided, 
but  haul  to  the  shed  and  let  them  dry  In  the  shade.  This  keeps  them 
sweet  and  nice  and  it  will  be  a  commending  feature  when  they  are 
taken  to  market 

Gradinip.— Tlii«  should  be  done  by  hand,  because  there  is  no  ma- 
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chine  that  will  take  out  all  of  the  cut,  knotty  or  green  ones,  and  these 
will  have  to  be  taken  out  if  the  top  of  the  market  is  to  be  expected. 
Let  me  speak  this  with  emphasis.  .  Never  on  any  account  market  pota- 
toes without  grading  them.  A  few  small  or  faulty  potatoes  may  spoil 
the  entire  lot.  Remember  that  if  you  do  not  grade  the  other  fellow 
will,  and  not  only  will  he  take  out  all  of  the  inferior  stock,  but  he 
,  will  take  out  enough  of  the  good  ones  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 

Profits. — This  is  a  part  of  the  business  that  precedes  all  of  the 
others.  If  there  is  no  profit  the  business  of  growing  potatoes  will  lose 
all  of  its  charms.  However,  the  profits  are  not  so  large  as  to  cause 
men  to  tumble  over  one  another  to  get  into  the  business  and  cause  <i 
glut  in  the  market.  I  want  to  say  this,  however,  that  there  is  a  living 
in  the  business  for  the  man  who  is  willing  to  enter  into  all  of  the  details 
of  the  business.  I  have  made  a  fair  profit  at  it,  and  wliat  I  have  done 
others  can  do.  The  expense  in  growing  and  marketing  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes has  ranged  from  $30  to  $35  per  acre,  including  the  rent  of  the 
land,  which  I  estimate  at  |10  per  acre^  The  gross  receipts  has  been 
from  |50  to  $100  per. acre. 

Summary. — ^There  is  a  fair  profit  in  growing  potatoes  for  the  mar- 
ket, if  you  have  a  good,  deep,  rich,  well  drained  soil,  good  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  that  knows  how  to  use  them  and  knows  enough  to 
do  it;  good  seed,  properly  treated  for  the  scab;  nil  of  the  little  details 
of  planting  and  cultivating  strictly  attended  to;  spraying  for  the  potato 
beetle,  carefully  dug  and  honestly  sorted  before  marketing.  All  of  this, 
coupled  with  advice  of  experienced  growers,  experimental  station  re- 
ports, practical  experience  and  good  Judgment,  will  bring  ultimate  success. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    What  is  your  average  yield? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:    About  two  hundred  bushels. 

President  Stevens:    We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Garretson  first. 

A  Member:  I  think  Mr.  Garretson  was  called  to  Texas  by  sickness. 
He  started  there  yesterday  morning. 

President  Stevens:  Then  we  will  take  up  the  discussion  of  this 
question.    Has  anyone  any  suggestions  to  offer? 

Rev.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  would  furrow  the  ground 
out  and  let  it  dry  before  he  plants,  or  let  the  sun  warm  it,  or  if  he 
plants  right  away. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  We  aim  to  plant  right  after  the  plow;  it  makes 
it  nicer.  If  the  soil  is  not  moist  the  potato  will  not  come  up  as  well. 
I  have  tried  the  other  way,  but  I  have  thought  this  was  the  best  method. 
We  do  not  put  enough  dirt  on  them  but  what  the  sun  will  warm  down 
to  the  potato.  About  two  or  three  inches  1b  as  much  dirt  as  we  put  on 
tlie  teed. 
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Mr.  Hazlett:  I  am  interested  In  this  and  you  will  please  pardon 
me  if  I  ask  more  than  one  question.  1  come  to  this  meeting  to  hear 
this  subject,  and  I  came  for  information,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  If 
you  discard  the  blossom  end  In  planting. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:    I  discard  Uothing. 

Mr.  Hazlett:  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this:  If  you  take  a  smnll 
potato,  say  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg^  how  would  you  cut  it? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  I  would  not  make  the  pieces  too  small.  I  know 
persons  who  have  discarded  the  blossom  end  and  I  ha've  tried  it,  but 
I  have  never  profited  by  it.  I  noticed  when  I  did  that  the  blossom 
end  was  from  three  to  four  and  even  more  days  ahead  of  the  other. 
If  you  will  notice  it,  when  they  are  planted  strictly  by  themselves  they 
are  ahead,  but  in  the  product  there  is  no  material  difference. 

Mr.  Hazlett:  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question:  Do  you  turn 
your  manure  on  the  bottom  of  -your  furrow  ? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  We  have  been  using  the  joiner,  but  I  like  the 
manure  mixed  *with  the  soil  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Hazlett:    May  I  ask  if  you  use  a  commercial  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  We  haven't  used  any.  The  occasion  has  never  de- 
manded it,  although  I  have  thought  that  I  would  experiment  with  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

There  is  something  along  this  line  that  should  be  in  my  paper  in 
regard  to  planting  different-sized  potatoes.  I  have  planted  both  large 
and  small  potatoes.  I  have  never  cared  for  the  extra  work,  but  I  have 
noticed  that  It  made  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  product.  I  fre- 
quently plant  all  small  potatoes,  those  which  are  not  marketable,  and  I 
have  planted  them  alongside  of  the  larger  selected  potatoes  which  we 
have  been  saving  for  seed.  I  never  liked  the  idea  of  saving  seed  from 
small  potatoes,  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  I  never  carried  the  ex- 
periment to  the  point  where  there  was  any  difference  in  the  fruit.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  small  potato  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  potato. 

Mr.  Hazlett:  I  want  to  ask  you  what  kind  of  soil  3^ou  have — 
whether  clay,  gravel  or  black  loam  on  which  to  grow  potatoes? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  We  grow  potatoes  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil,  but 
our  best  soil,  or  the  soil  that  I  have  found  best  after  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting,  is  our  black  soil.  We  grow  better  potatoes  on  black  soil 
than  on  the  lighter  land.  It  retains  moisture  a  great  deal  better,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  will  not  become  so  packed  after  hard  rains.  Our 
clay  .soil  is  not  like  some  soils  where  it  is  all  clay.     Our  clay  land 
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in  our  part  of  the  country  is  what  is  called  "jug  land,"  and- the  rea- 
son we  call  it  this  is  because  it  is  very  compact  and  runs  together 
and  holds  water  like  a  Jug,  and  unless  we  fertilize  very  heavily  we 
can  not  raise  potatoes  on  it  with  any  degree  of  success,  but  our  black 
land  is  our  best  potato  soil,  and  I  never  discovered  that  until  the  last 
few  years. 

A  Member:  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  way  he  uses  the  ma- 
nure. I  would  not  put  it  on  the  field  before  breaking  without  it  is  in 
30d.  I  would  plow  the  ground,  get  it  ready,  and  put  the  manure  on 
the  top  and  work  it  in.  After  the  ground  is  in  pretty  good  condition 
we  put  fifteen  loads  to  the  acre  and  harrow  it  in. 

In  selecting  my  seed  I  want  to  select  the  nicest,  smoothest  potato 
I  can  find.  If  this  is  true  about  corn,  why  not  about  the  potato?  We 
surely  ought  to  grow  the  best  commercial  potato  in  this  way.  I  planted 
small  potatoes  one  year.  Another  thing,  I  used  a  formaldehyde  prep- 
aration this  year,  and  dipped  the  potatoes,  which  were  in  an  old  cof- 
fee sack,  before  I  cut  them.  I  think  In  this  way  I  \vill  not  have 
so  many  scabby  potatoes.  I  tried  this  for  my  own  benefit  this  year 
and  I  think  it  is  a  success.  I  am  a  great  hand  to  let  the  manure  be 
put  on  the  ground  in  the  spiiug  if  the  ground  will  do,  but  certain  kinds 
of  ground  you  can  never  get  dry  enough  to  work  for  potatoes.  This 
is  the  reason  I  do  not  like  it.  If  you  get  the  ground  nice  and  dry  and 
put  the  manure  on  and  rake  it  in  it  is  always  nice. 

Mr.  Ratliff:  Some  persons  advocate  large  potatoes.  I  differ  from 
them  in  more  than  one  way.  When  I  was  attending  college  at  Purdue, 
experiments  were  being  conducted,  and  being  one  of  the  members  of 
the  class,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  work,  as  well  as  to  assist 
with  it,  and  after  the  experiments  were  over  the  piles  of  potatoes  were 
photographed,  and  we  had  a  graphical  representation  of  what  the  yield 
would  be,  not  only  from  a  single  hill  but  from  several  hills.  After  leav- 
ing the  University  I  was  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  and  began  to 
plant  small  potatoes,  and  my  neighbors  concluded  that  education  was 
of  no  avail,  and  thought,  like  some  here,  that  I  would  have  no 
potatoes  from  the  running  out  of  seed.  Not  being  egotistical,  but 
we  have  succeeded  in  cairying  off  the  first  premium  in  every  instance 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  our  potatoes  were  grown  from  the  smallest 
ones  in  the  lot.  The  reasons  for  planting  these  are  several.  The  first 
reason  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cut  piece  to  rot  in  wet  weather, 
or  wilt  down  in  dry.  I  have  had  cases  when  we  hadn't  a  good  stand  and 
have  examined  and  found  wherever  a  potato  is  missing  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  cut  potato  that  has  rotted,  and  another  important  thing  is  that 
you  save  your  wife  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  sort  the  potatoes 
and  let  the  women  folks  have  the  largest  ones,  and  what  they  do  not 
use  we  sell,  and  then  another  thing,  you  can  plant  without  cutting,  and 
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as  a  result  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  yield.  Everyone  has  his 
own  idea  In  regard  to  the  soil  for  the  potato,  *  but  our  experience  has 
been  to  make  the  soil  rich  and  the  results  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Shoemaker:  I  have  had  an  experience  this  year  in  my  potato 
field  which  perhaps  might  be  of  advantage  to  some  here.  I  planted  for 
my  own  instruction  a  number  of  rows,  about  one-third  of  eight  acres,  in 
small  potatoes,  as  the  last  speaker  suggested.  I  selected  those  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg — or  about  the  size  of  a  walnut — and  among  those  1 
planted  potatoes  cut  to  one  eye.  I  did  this  for  my  own  instruction,  think- 
ing that  if  the  small  potatoes  did  as  well  I  would  use  them  and  save  the 
expense  of  cutting  the  larger  ones.  On  account  of  the  rush  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  we  have  to  pay  pretty  high  to  have  this  done;  and  also,  be- 
cause the  small  potato  is  unmarketable,  but  we  can  find  a  market  for  the 
larger  one.  But  my  experience  is  that  notwithstanding  all  these  reasons, 
if  this  year  is  a  good  guide,  I  will  never  plant  so  again.  I  will  hereafter 
plant  the  larger  potatoes,  not  always  perhaps,  but  I  feel  that  I  should. 
The  vines  wer^  very  thrifty,  and  for  forty  or  sixty  rods  away  you  could 
tell  Just  where  they  came  to.  They  covered  the  ground  much  sooner  than 
those  in  the  other  part  of  the  field  did.  I  was  encouraged  and  I  thought 
up  to  the  time  of  digging  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  plant  the 
small  potato,  but  when  I  came  to  digging  them  I  was  disappointed  in 
them  so  much  that  unless  other  experiments  shall  prove  to  be  different  I 
shall  not  try  it  any  more.  I  found  that  there  would  be  a  large  number  of 
potatoes  in  the  hill,  but  they  were  very  much  smaller  and  unmarketable, 
but  the  others  were  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  We  have  with  us  Profe'ssor  Taft,  from  Michigan, 
a  potato  growing  State,  a  State  from  which  we  get  our  potatoes  when 
ours  fail,  as  they  frequently  do,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him 
on  this  subject  He  is  to  speak  tonight,  of  course,  but  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent subject 

Mr.  Hale:  In  planting  small  potatoes  many  more  vines  will  start 
than  from  the  cut  ones,  but  someone  should  be  sent  over  the  patch  to  pull 
out  all  but  two  to  a  hill.  If  you  do  this  you  will  get  good  results.  I  have 
known  of  persons  being  paid  |1.50  per  day  to  go  over  the  patch  of  small 
potatoes  and  thin  them. 

Professor  Taft:  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  selecting  seed  for  pota- 
toes, and  I  heartily  agree  with  those  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject, 
but  they  did  not  go  far  enough,  it  seems  to  me.  We  believe  in  pedi- 
greed potatoes  in  Michigan  as  well  as  in  pedigreed  plants.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  some  of  our  most  successful  growers  have  followed  the 
practice  which  I  shall  speak  of,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  their 
firm  belief  that  the  use  of  this  plan  has  increased  the  yield  at  least 
ten  per  cent  per  year  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  know  many  who 
bel^««  tbat  practice  lias  proved  tbat  It  la  wortb  what  It  coati. 
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You  make  a  mistake  in  waiting  until  the  potatoes  are  dug  to  make 
your  selection  of  seed.  You  should  select  them  in  the  field,  and  the 
men  of  whom  I  speak  make  a  practice  of  going  out  in  the  field  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  them  to  be  dug  and  select  those  which  they 
think  are  typical  hills,  not  extra  vigorous  ones,  but  from  the  very  ap- 
pearance to  look  as  if  they  would  furnish  good  seed.  Those  which  are 
comparatively  free  from  blight  and  insects.  The  result  is  a  large 
number  of  fine  potatoes  that  are  of  the  desired  shape,  not  extremely 
large,  but  good-sized  potatoes.  The  trouble  with  some  of  these  large 
potatoes  for  seed  is  that  they  come  from  a  hill  by  themselves,  and 
with  the  medium-sized  potatoes  possibly  there  were  a  dozen  in  one 
hill.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  breeding  the  seed  in  this  way.  After 
you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  medium-sized  potato  is  best.  If  I  were  allowed  to  make  my  choice 
of  the  eyes  I  would  take  the  eyes  toward  the  seed  end,  for  I  find  they  are 
stronger,  and  quicker,  and  are  less  apt  to  die  than  the  others.  It  seems 
to  me  In  years  like  this,  even  with  the  high  price  of  potatoes,  you  ain 
afford  to  keep  these  for  seed.  I  would  prefer  selecting  my  seed  In  the 
field,  and  to  select  the  medium-sized  potato.  I  have  tried  many  years  with 
a  great  many  varieties  in  which  I  have  used  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  and  1  got  more  than  enough  in  the  crop,  as  com- 
pared with  four  or  five  or  six  bushels,  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  seed  used.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  better  prepared  your 
land  is  the  smaller  amount  of  seed  you  need  use,  and  I  would  prefer  to  put 
iu  another  dollar  for  preparing  the  land  rather  than  to  put  that  amount 
in  seed. 

Rev.  Smith:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Snodgrass  one  more  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  whether  or  not  he  considers  corrosive  sublimate  the 
best  article  he  could  use  for  scab? 

Mr.  Snodgi'ass:  I  have  never  used  anj'thiug  but  corrosive  sublimate. 
When  I  find  anytliing  that  will  do  the  work  I  will  not  discard  it  for 
something  I  know  nothing  about.  We  can  get  it  for  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  an  ounce,  and  twenty-five  cents  worth  will  do  for  a  couple 
of  acres.  I  know  that  it  is  hard  on  your  hands.  In  the  spring  my  hands 
were  burned,  and  in  the  summer  they  will  crack,  and  they  will  not  get 
over  it  until  late  in  the  season.  I  usually  put  the  potatoes  in  a  bushe! 
basket  and  in  this  way  save  my  hands.  The  handle  of  the  basket  will  be 
above  the  liquid  and  you  can  lift  them  out  on  the  drying  board  and  snve 
your  hands.  I  have  never  tried  anything  but  corrosive  sublimate,  and  I 
don't  think  I  shall  as  long  as  this  is  effective.  We  have  had  but  little  scab 
since  we  have  used  it. 

President  Stevens:  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  potato  growing. 
I  have  grown  them   for  the  market  for  two  years.    Ten  years  ago  I 
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followed  the  same  methods  which  have  heen  described  here,  but  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  pursued  a  different  course.  We  have 
a  clay  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  limestone  land  and 
rich  loam,  and  in  growing  potatoes  by  the  usual  method  of  cultivation, 
with  us,  there  are  too  many  years  that  we  have  failures,  so  I  have 
adopted  the  mulch  method.  As  you  all  know,  potatoes  require  a 
^eat  deal  of  moisture,  to  insure  a  crop,  and  for  that  reason  I  always 
plow  my  ground  in  the  fall.  I  have  had  experience  in  fall  plowing, 
and  If  you  have  you  will  know  that  it  will  save  the  moisture  until  the 
spring,  because  of  the  freezing  and  the  disintegration  of  the  soil,  so 
it  makes  it  capable  of  holding  more  water  or  more  moisture.  I 
have  a  clover  sod  if  possible.  1  never  want  to  manure  potatoes  with 
fresh  manure  because  of  the  increase  of  scab.  I  never  put  manure  on 
unless  it  is  well  rotted,  and  then  I  want  to  get  it  into  the  soil 
tolerably  well.  I  am  In  favor  of  planting  good-sized  potatoes,  perhaps 
not  the  largest,  for  you  can  get  a  good  potato  from  a  comparatively 
small  seed.  In  selecting  our  seed  we  choose  good-sized,  nice  even  pota- 
toes. In  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  I  use  the 
planter  to  lay  oft  my  ground  in  rows,  make  these  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  hills  twelve  inches  apart.  I  use  the  planter  and  about 
a  thousand  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  I  think  it  pays 
me  in  every  instance.  I  use  p  rincipally  an  acid  phosphate.  In 
some  sections  we  do  not  need  this.  I  have  never  yet  had  returns 
from  the  application  of  potash  that  paid  me  for  the  money  put  into 
it.  Our  land  is  a  little  old  and  has  been  cultivated  for  a  number 
of  years.  Probably  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  ammonia  is  all 
right,  but  in  the  main  I  always  have  a  clover  sod,  and  that  gives  me  the 
ammonia,  and  my  fertilizer  is  acid  phosphate. 

As  I  have  said,  I  plant  as  early  as  possible,  and  just  as  they  come 
up  I  cover  them  over  with  straw  about  four  inches  deep;  that  is,  when 
the  straw  has  settled  it  covers  the  ground  to  that  depth.  I  never 
have  to  go  over  the  patch  and  cultivate  it,  and  never  have  to  bug  it, 
for  they  will  never  bother  strawed  potatoes.  I  have  never  had  a  fail- 
ure in  the  crop  since  I  adopted  this  method.  I  never  have  to  sort  my 
potatoes,  because  they  are  all  first  class,  and  there  are  no  little  ones. 
I  have  the  moisture  there  whether  the  season  is  dry  or  wet,  for  the 
straw  keeps  sufficient  moisture  to  develop  the  crop.  When  I  cultivated 
the  potatoes  in  the  usual  way  in  our  part  of  the  State — southern  In- 
diana— we  had  a  failure  about  one  year  in  three,  and  where  I 
used  to  grow  ten  or  twelve  acres  now  I  average  from  three  to  five 
acres,  and  I  get  more  potatoes.  Then  it  is  less  labor  to  grow  potatoes 
in  this  way.  I  have  never  yet  been  bothered  with  bugs  on  strawed 
potatoes.  This  is  my  method  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a  failure  in  a 
crop,  and  I  think  it  is  a  plan  worth  trying  if  you  have  the  straw. 

A  Member:    About  what  quantity  would  you  use? 
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President  Stevens:  Cover  them  about  four  inches  deep  after  tho 
straw  is  settled. 

A  Member:    What  about  the  quality  of  the  potato? 

President  Stevens:  It  is  excellent.  It  is  much  better  than  in  the 
usual  T7ay»  for  the  potatoes  are  uniform  in  size  and  when  you  go  to  dig  the 
potatoes  you  will  find  that  they  are  mostly  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  prac- 
tically just  beneath  the  stravr.  I  think  the  quality  is  better  than  when 
grown  in  the  usual  way,  because  I  get  much  cleaner,  nicer,  whiter, 
smoother  potatoes,  and  they  are  much  better  sellers.  This  season  with  us 
was  a  very  wet  one,  and  I  was  afraid  that  there  would  be  so  much  water 
that  it  would  injure  the  crop  and  destroy  the  potatoes,  but  I  could  see  no 
difference  this  year  from  the  ordinary  years.  As  I  said,  our  soil  is  red 
clay,  naturally  well  drained,  and  cavernous  limestone.  There  is  no  surface 
water  there  to  bother  the  potato  crop. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  Some  folks  up  our  way  practice  strawing  their 
potatoes,  but  we  call  that  the  lazy  man's  method,  and  like  all  other  lazy 
plans  it  takes  more  work  to  get  rid  of  the  work  than  to  do  the  work 
itself.  We  found  the  straw  feature  was  not  a  success.  I  know  of 
several  instances  where  the  potatoes  rotted  on  account  of  the  use  of 
it,  and  I  don't  think  from  my  observation,  that  it  is  any  cheaper,  for 
putting  it  on  is,  more  work  than  cultivating  the  potato. 

President  Stevens:    When  did  they  straw  their  potatoes? 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  They  put  the  straw  on  them  when  they  had  fin- 
ished planting. 

President  Stevens:  That  is  where  they  made  their  mistake.  They 
should  have  waited  until  they  came  through  the  ground. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  I  used  to  have  lots  of  trouble  raising  potatoes,  but 
since  I  have  been  loosening  the  soil  for  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  mak- 
ing the  rows  and  putting  the  potatoes  down  that  deep  and  then  filling 
in  on  them  we  have  not  been  troubled,  and  our  potatoes  have  been 
making  "good"  right  along.  Planting  deep  is  the  only  way  that  I  find 
is  successful.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  other  ways,  but 
the  experience  I  have  given  you  is  the  result  of  several  years'  work, 
the  result  of  a  great  many  experiments  and  several  failures.  I  have 
made  many  failures  since  I  have  been  growing  potatoes.  I  am  now 
making  a  success  In  potato  growing,  and  I  think  that  is  one  thing  which 
we  ought  to  emphasize  in  this  meeting;  follow  the  example  of  success- 
ful men  in  anything  we  want  to  do.  So  while  some  of  you  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  planting  potatoes  in  different  ways  on  your  land,  I  want  to 
sjiy  that  in  our  locality  it  is  a  failure  to  use  straw,  and  I  would  consider 
it  twice  the  labor  to  straw  a  patch  than  to  cultivate  it. 
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As  for  manuring  potatoes.  I  want  the  manure  worked  through 
the  8olI,jintil  it  is  worked  entirely  through.  I  have  never  had  any  experi- 
ence in  using  the  shoveled  plow.  I  never  tried  a  commercial  fertilizer: 
I  suppose  it  would  be  worth  something  to  us,  for  I  think  the  land  lacks 
potash,  probably,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it  next  year,  but  our  manure 
has  given  excellent  results. 

President  Stevens:  I  see  that  Professor  Green  is  with  us.  He  is 
from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  where  this  question  has  been  studied 
thoroughly.    Let's  have  a  word  from  him. 

Professor  Green:  I  was  thinking  of  saying  a  few  words  before  I 
was  called  out  on  the  potato.  Of  course  no  one  can  tell  about  the  needs 
of  his  soil  until  he  experiments,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  believe  in, 
and  that  is,  that  the  potato  must  have  a  good  supply  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  theory  has  been  that  they  need  potash,  and  so  they  do,  but  in  ex- 
periments we  have  been  trying  in  Ohio,  and  I  have  kept  watch  of  a 
great  many  others,  we  find  that  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  good  for 
them.  In  a  few  localities,  potash  also  is  required.  We  have  found  at 
the  experimental  station,  and  some  of  the  other  branch  stations,  that 
the  increase  we  get  from  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  In  the  number  of 
bushels  per  acre  certainly  pays  when  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  of  fer- 
tilizer we  can  increase  our  crop  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Of  course 
I  can  not  say  that  this  would  always  work  out,  but  I  would  advise  you 
to  try  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  separately. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  is  well  worth  mentioning,  and  that 
is  the  manner  of  growing  seed.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  selection 
of  seeds,  and  what  Professor  Taft  has  said  has  been  our  experience  also, 
and  the  only  thing  I  want  to  add  is  this,  we  are  carrying  on  an  experi- 
ment to  take  the  blight  from  the  seed,  and  we  are  getting  excellent 
results.  In  growing  potatoes  for  seed  the  best  plan  that  we  have  tried 
is  one  that  is  not  new  at  all,  but  may  be  somewhat  new  in  this  locality, 
and  that  is  to  put  the  seed  in  the  light  and  let  them  grow  sprouts  be- 
fore they  are  planted.  This  has  been  considered  excellent  for  growing 
early  potatoes,  especially  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  they  make  this 
a  specialty.  They  put  the  potato  in  the  light  a  month  or  two  perhaps 
before  they  want  to  plant  it.  They  get  earlier  potatoes  in  this  way. 
From  my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  way  to  get 
early  potatoes.  But  we  have  found  that  if  we  plant  our  potatoes  about 
the  first  of  July  we  get  better  potatoes  for  seed  than  we  can  get  by  any 
other  method,  and  I  believe  it  pays  to  grow  potatoes  for  seed  in  this 
way.  It  is  a  little  more  work,  but  the  seed  keeps  much  better,  and  is 
much  better  than  that  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  potatoes  will 
be  of  medium  size,  but  uniform  and  free  from  disease.  There  will  not 
be  scales  and  scabs  on  them,  whether  they  are  treated  or  not.  If 
I  were  a  potato  grower  I  would  practice  this  method  of  growing  pota- 
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toes,  even  though  it  cost  a  great  deal  more.  I  believe  that  it  pays  to 
spray  potatoes  not  only  for  bugs  but  for  blight,  and  It  doesn't  cost  any- 
thing extra.  You  can  spray  for  both  purposes.  You  should  not  neg- 
lect it.  It  is  a  form  of  Insurance  which  one  can  not  afiford  to  neglect. 
Last  season,  and  for  more  than  one  season,  in  fact,  we  have  had  in 
Ohio  the  late  blight,  and  It  has  been  very  troublesome,  and  we  gained 
thirty-six  per  cent,  by  spraying  for  the  late  blight. 

A  Member:    How  often  do  you  spray? 

Professor  Green:  I  can  not  lay  down  a  rule,  but  we  would  spray 
four  or  five  times  in  a  season.  ' 

A  Member:    What  formula? 

Professor  Green:  The  ordinary  formula  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Four 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four  of  lime,  and  use  the  arseuite.  I  will 
speak  of  that  in  my  paper  this  afternoon,  and  will  sny  that  in  spraying 
fruit  trees  you  can  vary  it  a  great  deal. 

A  Member:    Do  yoU  use  guano  in  fertilizing? 

Professor  Green:  No,  1  have  not.  It  has  been  quite  high  and  hard 
to  get,  although  you  can  get  it  now.  I  did  use  it  some  years  ago,  but  I 
don't  remember  the  results,  but  from  my  own  experience  I  would  use  at 
least  five  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  I  would  not  care  to 
use  anything  else,  if  I  had  reasonably  good  ground  to  begin  with. 

Professor  Taft:  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  kind  of  soil  you 
have? 

Professor  Green:  It  is  clay  loam,  with  considerable  sand,  but  not 
enough  to  make  it  what  you  would  call  sandy  soil.  We  have  tried  a 
very  heavy  soil,  and  sandy  soil,  and  light  sandy,  and  in  every  case  the 
result  has  been  the  same  in  Ohio,  yet  there  have  been  experiments  made 
in  other  States  that  would  show  that  potash  was  more  useful  than  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Professor  Taft:  Did  you  report  the  effect  of  spraying  with  your 
mixture  this  year? 

Professor  Green:  No.  Probably  it  was  not  nearly  so  effective  this 
year  as  last. 

A  Member:  Have  you  found  that  barn  yard  manure  was  conducive 
to  scab  and  blight? 

Professor  Green:  Of  course  when  it  is  fresh,  but  I  have  never  been 
very  much  afraid  of  it. 

A  Member:    Will  it  cause  blight? 
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Professor  Green:    Not  that  I  know  of,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

A  Member:    What  about  commercial  fertilizer? 

Professor  Green:    We  carry  on  a  test  on  about  four  acres  each  year, 
and  we  expect  to  get  from  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

A  Member:    How  many  pounds  of  acid  per  acre  do  you  use? 

Professor  Green:  We  vary  that  a  great  deal.  I  would  say  about 
five  hundred.    You  can  not  use  very  many  applications. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    About  how  much  does  it  cost  per  ton? 

President  Stevens:    Acid  phosphate  is  about  fourteen  dollars. 

Rev.  Smith:    How  do  you  apply  acid  phosphate? 

Professor  Green:    Scatter  it  In  the  furrow  along  the  sides. 

Rev.  Smith:    At  the  time  of  planting? 

Professor  Green:    Yes,  sir. 

Rev.  Smith:    On  the  seed? 

Professor  Green:    Before  we  drop  the  seed. 

President  Stevens:    I  usually  plant  it  right  in  with  the  seed. 

A  Member:    Was  it  a  late  variety  you  planted  after  strawberries? 

Professor  Green:  Yes,  it  was  a  late  variety,  but  I  don't  care  whether 
it  is  an  early  or  a  late  variety,  and  if  you  will  sprout  the  potato  they 
will  come  up  and  be  ready  to  cultivate  in  a  week's  time  or  ten  days 
anyway,  from  the  time  they  are  planted.  When  the  potatoes  are  planted 
In  that  way  only  the  two  sprouts  will  grow,  and  of  course  the  others 
remain  dormant. 

President  Stevens:  In  that  way  you  will  have  to  plant  by  hand, 
won't  you? 

Professor  Green:  We  do,  although  the  sprouts  are  very  strong,  and 
will  not  break  easily. 

A  Member:  Do  you  plow  the  strawberries  under  just  like  you 
would  sod? 

Professor  Green:    No,  I  use  the  disk  han-ow  first. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  difference  in  results  as  between  bone  phos- 
phates and  acid  phosphates  ? 

Professor  Green:    Not  very  much  in  results. 
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President  Stevens:    Would  it  pay  to  use  bone  on  potatoes? 

Professor  Green:*  Some  bone  will  do  very  well. 

Mr.  Reed:  I. would  like  to  ask  Professor  Green  if  he  has  used  sec- 
ond crop  seed  very  much  and  what  is  the  difference  that  he  has  found 

Professor  Green:    I  have  and  found  it  all  right. 

■ 

Mr.  Reed:    Wouldn't  you  prefer  it  to  other  seed,  as  a  rule? 

Professor  Green:    Yes. 

Mr.  Reed:    I  Invariably  grow  a  better  crop. 

Professor  Green:  A  great  deal  of  the  so-called  second  crop  seed 
on  the  market  is  not  second  crop,  but  I  grow  my  own. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  the  growers  present 
have  sprayed,  or  would  advocte  spraying  for  blight.  If  so,  let  us  hear 
of  their  results. 

President  Stevens:    Professor  Green  has. 

Professor  Green:  That  is  what  is  called  the  late  blight.  It  is  not 
found  all  over  the  country,  but  in  northern  Ohio  and  in  Michigan  it 
Is  very  frequent,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  so  much. 

Mr.  Walker:  We  are  not  growing  the  potato  at  all,  for  it  is  so  hard  to 
control  the  blight.  I  want  to  make  a  remark  also  in  regard  to  what  the 
President  has  said  about  straw.  If  we  had  more  straw  in  our  community 
we  might  use  it,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question,  for  balers  buy  and  use  all 
of  It.    We  can  not  use  it  for  potatoes. 

In  regard  to  planting  with  a  planter.  If  a  man  should  drive  into 
my  field  with  a  planter  and  offer  to  plant  my  potatoes  with  it,  or  by 
hand,  as  I  preferred,  I  should  use  the  planter  by  all  means.  We  plant 
potatoes  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  we  use  a  disc-shaped  coveror 
which  makes  a  ridge  over  the  hill,  and  after  they  have  been  planted,  and 
before  they  have  had  time  to  get  to  the  top  of  It,  we  drag  It  down,  and 
that  destroys  the  first  crop  of  weeds,  and  then  the  potato  will  be  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  puts  them  ahead  of  all  of  the  weeds. 

Also  in  regard  to  corrosive  sublimate.  We  have  used  that,  but  we 
found  it  very  difficult  to  use  for  It  is  so  hard  on  the  hands.  It  is  dan- 
gerous in  this  way,  even  In  Its  weak,  diluted  form. 

Rev.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  manage  with  the  straw 
at  digging  time.     Isn't  it  a  great  nuisance? 

President  Stevens:  If  you  use  the  straw  you  can  not  use  a  digger, 
but  will  have  to  use  forks.    When  you  take  the  straw  off  you  will  find 
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that  half  of  the  potatoes  can  be  gathered  up  without  digging  them. 
The  soil  is  perfectly  loose,  and  you  can  stick  a  fork  into  it' and  turn 
out  all  the  potatoes.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  them  entirely  under  the 
soil,  and  I  will  say  that  on  an  average  half  of  them  are  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  between  the  straw  and  the  soil,  and  a  man  can  dig  them 
easily  with  a  fork. 

Mr,  Osborne:  I  should  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Snodgrass  plants  potatoes 
on  the  same  ground  in  succession. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  I  would  like  to  have  a  new- field  for  potatoes  every 
year.  I  like  to  have  a  rotation  of  crops,  for  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  pol- 
icy to  plant  two  crops 'on  a  field  in  succession;  I  mean  one  crop  two  or 
more  seasons.  I  like  a  change.  As  soon  as  we  dig  the  potatoes  we  sow  rye 
or  clover.  We  have  nice  rye,  or  the  nicest  clover  imaginable,  so  we  have 
potatoes,  rye  and  clover,  and  that  makes  an  excellent  rotation.  Our  main 
crop  of  potatoes  are  planted  early;  we  plant  some  potatoes  late,  but  they 
do  not  do  as  well  as  the  early  ones,  as  they  rot  considerably.  That  was 
the  worst  feature  we  had  this  year — ^they  rotted  very  badly,  but  the  early 
ones  did  not.    We  get  better  results  from  potatoes  planted  early. 

A  Member:  Some  years  we  do  not  notice  blight  on  the  potatoes 
at  all,  but  they  are  struck  with  it  some  seasons.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  we  have  it  one  year,  will  we  be  subject  to  it  all  the  time? 

Professor  Taft:  I  would  say  that  It  depends  on  the  season,  and  the 
soil  to  some  extent.  In  the  eastern  States,  they  have  had  blight  every 
year  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  Michigan  it  is  a  new  disease.  We  had 
no  great  trouble  with  it  until  the  last  two  or  three  years.  If  we  do 
not  spray  we  lose  a  large  part  of  our  crop.  It  depends  on  the  time 
of  planting  and  as  to  how  they  are  treated.  As  a  rule,  the  first  of 
June  the  potatoes  are  planted,  then  you  would  not  have  to  spray  before 
the  middle  of  July,  or  probably  the  first  of  August  but  they  should  be 
sprayed  before  the  disease  shows  to  any  great  extent,  and  then  again 
according  to  the  season,  perhaps  in  ten  days,  or  once  in  two  weeks 
will  answer  in  some  seasons,  and  then  again  within  ten  days  of  digging 
time.    About  four  or  five  applications  as  a  rule  will  suffice. 

A  Member:  Do  you  treat  every  year,  whether  you  have  the  blight 
or  not? 

Professor  Taft:  As  long  as  the  blight  shows.  If  we  get  along  with- 
out the  blight  we  would  not  have  to  spray  so  many  times.  I  would  spray 
about  the  first  of  July  for  bugs,  and  then  again  about  the  middle  of  July 
or  the  first  of  August  for  blight,  according  to  the  season.  If  you  will 
spray  before  they  blossom  as  a  rule  it  is  early  enough  for  late  blight,  and 
then  again  In  about  ten  days  oi  two  wee^s,  or  oftener  if  it  rains  and 
washes  it  off. 
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President  Stevens:    Would  you  wait  until  the  blight  appears? 

Professor  Taft:  To  have  the  best  results  you  ought  to  spray  be- 
fore the  blight  shows. 

Mr.  Davis:  We  have  found  formalin  and  corrosive  sublimate  more 
or  less  dangerous,  and  I  have  read  an  article  that  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  as  good  as  anything,  and  a  quantity  can  be  treated  at  a  time  in  a  close 
bin.    Have  you  tried  that.  Professor  Green? 

Professor  Green:    No. 

Professor  Taft:    We  have  not  used  the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Mr.  Davis:    Do  you  know  whether  it  will  do  the  work  or  not? 

Professor  Taft:    I  am  not  sure  it  will. 

Mr.  Davis:  It  is  recommended  by  different  gi'owers.  If  we  could 
use  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  closed  bin  it  would  be  much  less  trouble, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Henby:  I  straw  my  potatoes,  and  I  get  a  double  benefit  out 
of  the  straw  because  I  save  the  expense  of  a  commercial  fertilizer.  Wo 
run  our  straw  as  bedding  through  our  bam  stables,  and  then  put  on 
the  patch,  and  we  think  it  makes  a  much  better  mulch  than  the  clean 
straw,  and  it  holds  moisture  Just  as  well. 

Mr.  Swaim:  I  should  like  to  ask  what  would  be  the  maximum 
value  of  straw  where  you  could  afford  to  use  it  for  mulching  potatoes? 

President  Stevens:  I  think  where  you  can  sell  straw  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  ton  you  can  make  more  out  of  it  to  use  it  as  a  mulch  for 
potatoes.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  to  mulch  potatoes  on  black  soil. 
for  it  retains  the  moisture  better  than  clay.  I  would  not  advocate  the 
use  of  straw  on  every  kind  of  soil.  I  am  speaking  of  limestone,  clay 
soil,  with  a  very  little  sand  in  it,  a  soil  which  means  a  complete  failure 
otherwise  in  dry  seasons. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    Is  it  in  a  rolling  section? 

President  Stevens:  Yes,  sir.  Our  straw  brings  about  $1.50  per  ton, 
and  I  figure  that  I  can  make  more  than  that  by  using  it  for  the  po-« 
tatoes. 

Mr.  Davis:    Will  It  rot  in  time? 

President  Stevens:  Yes,  sir;  I  always  turn  It  under  after  digging 
the  potatoes. 

Mr.  Swaim:  We  find  it  very  hard  with  us  to  get  straw  for  any 
use,  for  it  is  worth  on  the  market  from  sij.  to  eight  dollars  a  ton. 
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Rev.  Smith:    How  many  tons  will  it  take  to  the  acre? 

President  Stevens:  I  am  not  abie  to  say.  I  think  it  will  take  about 
ten  wagonloads  of  straw  to  mulch  an  acre.  In  one  day  two  hands  will 
mulch  an  acre. 

Mr.  Davis:  Then  there  is  a  twofold  benefit,  for  you  are  getting 
manure  on  the  ground. 

President  Stevens:  1  find  that  it  is  a  good  way  to  get  humus  into 
the  soil.  The  soil  will  not  need  a  commercial  fertilizer  for  three  or 
four  years  after  to  produce  maximum  crops. 

We  might  now  hear  the  reports  from  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Horticulture.    The  first  district. 

Mr.  Ritterskamp  is  not  here,  so  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Reed. 


REPORT  FOR  SECOND  DISTRICT. 


BY  W.    C.   REED,   VINCENNES,   INDIANA. 


Mr.  Reed:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

The  year  1905  lias  been  what  most  fruit  growers  call  an  off  year. 
Strawberries  gave  a  large  yield,  but  prices  were  rather  low,  in  fact  be- 
low the  average.  One  reason  for  some  of  the  low  prices  was  that  Dec- 
oration Day  came  on  Tuesday,  following  our  heaviest  Monday's  pick- 
ing, so  that  the  berries  we  had  went  on  a  poor  market,  there  being  no 
one  buying  for  canning  purposes  on  a  legal  holiday. 

Another  reason  being  heavy  rains,  making  berries  a  little  soft  for 
distant  shipments.  However,  the  crop  yielded  a  fair  profit,  but  owing 
to  continued  wet  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  there  had 
been  many  plantations  injured  by  an  excessive  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  gave  a  very  light  crop,  but  prices  were 
unusually  high,  so  that  net  returns  to  the  growers  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Cherries  bore  about  half  a  crop,  of  good  quality  and  fair  prices. 
Plums  were  almost  a  failure.  This  was  especially  so  with  the  Damson. 
Peaches  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop,  with  fair  prices  and  fair  quality  of 
fruit.  Pears,  especially  Keiffer,  yielded  vei-y  heavy  crops;  that  is,  on 
some  orchards.    The  prices  were  somewhat  below  normal. 

The  Shepard  orchard,  situated  near  Vincennes,  planted  nine  years 
ago,  containing  3,500  trees,  one-fourth  Garber  and  three-fourths  Keiffer, 
jnelded  10,000   bushels.    This  orchard  bore  600  bushels  the   third  year 
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from  time  of  planting  and  has  not  missed  a  crop  since,  having  given  a 
steady  increase  in  yield  each  season. 

The  apple  crop  generally  has  been  very  light.  However,  the  grower 
that  has  given  his  orchard  proper  care,  with  thorough  spraying  and 
thorough  cultivation,  has  been  re^varded  with  a  fair  crop,  fine  fruit  and 
extra  fancy  prices,  showing  that  it  pays  to  spray  thoroughly  and  give 
your  trees  the  best  of  care. 

I  might  mention  a  few  of  the  best  crops  in  this  district. 

The  Burton  Orchard  Company,  of  Orleans,  Ind.,  gathered  from  110 
Grimes  Golden  trees  1,500  bushels  of  apples  that  sold  at  |1,500,  or  |1.00 
per  bushel.  There  is  another  orchard  at  Vincennes  of  between  1,100 
and  1,200  trees  that  the  crop  brought  the  grower  $2,500. 

James  Wall,  of  Decker,  Indiana,  sold  a  crop  from  a  25-acre  orchard 
for  $1,800,  and  the  buyer  to  pick  and  pack  same.  This  was  sold  quite 
low,  however,  as  the  yield  was  1,400  barrels. 

The  writer  also  had  a  small  orchard  of  two  acres,  and  after  having 
all  the  summer  apples  we  wanted  for  home  use  and  $10  worth  for 
market,  sold  the  winter  apples  on  the  trees  for  $300,  the  buyer  picking 
and  packing  same.    The  total  yield  was  150  barrels  of  winter  fruit. 

The  quality  was  unusually  good,  this  being  especially  so  with  the 
Grimes  Golden.  I  think"  what  we  need  most  to  do  is  to  impress  upon  the 
grower  the  fact  that  if  they  grow  good  apples  they  are  compelled  to 
spray  thoroughly,  as  it  is  impossible  to  grow  apples  without  it  with 
any  degree  of  success. 

Trees  have  made  a  very  good  growth.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  any  material  increase  in  acreage;  in  fact,  I  think  the  planting 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  usual. 

Mr.  Swaim:  While  these  reports  are  very  interesting,  there  are 
thirteen  districts  in  the  State,  and  if  Ave  undertake  to  go  through  with  all 
of  them  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  our  time,  and  I  feel  that  we  might 
as  well  have  these  reports  handed  to  the  Secretary  and  filed  with  him 
and  have  them  published  in  our  report,  and  not  have  them  read  at 
this  time,  and  I  will  move  that  these  reports  be  handed  over  to  the 
Secretary  to  be  printed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Zion:    I  second  the  motion. 

(Voted  on  and  carried.)  ' 

President  Stevens:    We  are  now  ready  for  miscellaneous  work. 

Secretary  Flick:  I  would  like  to  bring  this  before  the  society.  Two 
of  our  worthy  members— D.  H.  Goble,  of  Greenfield;  Snead  Thomas,  of 
Marion — have  since  our  last  annual  gathering  deceased,  and  it  seems  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  this  society  at  this  meeting  should  take  some  action 
in  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  would  move  you  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  do  this,  and  report  to  this  meeting  later. 

Mr.  Zion:    I  second  the  motion 

President  Stevens:  Ttiis  will  be  referred  to  the  following  as  a  me- 
morial committee  to  report  later: 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  Mr.  Hale. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Kingsbury  on  a  matter  which  he  wishes 
to  present. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  want  to  present  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  some 
experimental  work  that  is  being  carried  forward  on  the  State  Pair 
grounds,  and  to  urge  this  society  to  establish  and  maintain  an  horticultural 
experiment  station  in  connection. 

Mr.  Tillson:  We  have  with  us  here  a  member  of  the  State  Board, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  has  as  much  to  say 
and  know  about  that  as  any  one,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  thinks  there  is  any  place  on  the  ground  that  is 
not  being  used — Mr.  Sid  Conger. 

Sid  Conger:  Mr.  Tillson  is  a  member  of  the  Board  and  has  as 
much  to  say  as  I  have.  This  matter  was  up  a  few  days  ago  before  our 
Board  incidentally,  and  members  who  were  present  said  they  would 
give  all  the  ground  that  was  needed,  and  if  you  want  more  you  could 
have  it.  About  two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  meeting  here  of  the  Ma- 
rion County  Horticultural  Society,  and  I  suggested  to  these  people  that 
Purdue  University  was  to  get  an  addition  of  twenty-flve  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  from  this  State  over  what  they  already  have  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand from  the  Government,  making  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  help  this  undertaking  and 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  experiments  at  the  fair  grounds. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  was  suggested  to  them  they  would  act  right 
about  it,  but  they  had  absolutely  refused  to  put  a  sub-station  at  the  fair 
grounds,  but  Mr.  Kingsbury  took  up  the  work  and  made  a  very  good 
showing.  He  let  the  weeds  and  the  alfalfa  grow  and  fall  down,  and  he 
couldn't  get  a  good  stand,  for  you  must  clip  it  or  cut  it. 

I  don't  believe  there  would  be  any  objections  from  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  to  giving  you  all  the  space  you  want  out  there.  While 
we  farm  it,  it  doesn't  make  us  any  money.  I  do  think  you  ought  to  have 
some  help  from  Purdue  University  toward  paying  the  expenses.  I  have 
been  told  that  they  have  about  eighty  experiment  stations  outside  of  their 
station  at  Lafayette,  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  eighty  in  the  State, 
and  why  not  put  one  here  in  the  center,  where  all  of  us  can  get  at  it  and 
a  larger  number  of  people  see  it.    I  think  all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be 
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to  make  application  for  the  ground  and  you  can  get  all  you  want,  but  I 
insist  that  you  ask  Purdue  University  for  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
planting  and  taking  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    Wasn't  the  plat  well   kept? 

Sid  Conger:  It  was  all  right,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  do  these 
things  with  a  hoe. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  The  President  suggests  that  we  postpone  the  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  matter  until  the  evening  session,  when  Professor 
HoIIister  will  be  here. 

■ 

President  Stevens:  I  have  here  two  trees  which  were  planted  at 
the  same  time.  (Figures  1  and  2.)  No.  1  was  planted  with  the  whole 
root,  and  the  other  by  the  Stringfellow  method.  You  can  see  for  your- 
selves what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  growth.  The  one  planted  by  the 
Stringfellow  method  has  made  a  good  deal  more  growth  than  the  other, 
and  it  is  much  more  symmetrical.  If  I  were  planting  another  orchard 
I  am  sure  I  should  use  the  Stringfellow  method.-  By  this  method  you 
cut  the  roots  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  tree,  stick 
it  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  made  with  a  crowbar,  put  dirt  around  it  and 
pour  in  water,  and  add  sand  until  the  hole  is  filled  up  solid  around  the 
trees,  and  stamp  it  down. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    What  variety  is  that  tree? 

President  Stevens:    A  Ben  Davis. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    Did  they  all  make  as  much  root  as  that? 

President  Stevens:  That  is  the  first  one  I  ever  dug  up.  These  are 
the  average  trees.  I  planted  about  twenty  at  the  same  time  and  some 
show  much  more  difference  in  growth,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
the  Stringfellow  plantings  but  what  made  more  growth  than  the  ones 
with  the  whole  roots.  I  brought  these  two  because  they  were  fair  sam- 
ples and  fair  representatives,  but  some  showed  much  more  difference 
in  the  growth  than  is  shown  here. 

Mr.  Zion:    You  say  you  left  the  roots  about  a  half  inch  long? 

President  Stevens:  No,  1  did  not  leave  them  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  If  you  cut  it  off  close  you  get  too  much  bark,  therefore  I  left  the 
root  a  quarter  long. 

Rev.  Smith:  If  you  should  transplant  that  again,  would  yon  cut 
the  roots  off? 

President  Stevens:  I  do  not  know.  I  will  give  these  trees  to  some- 
one who  will  continue  the  experiment. 

Rev.  Smith:  And  your  treatment  of  these  trees  was  the  same 
after  you  had  set  them  out? 
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Preeident  Stevens:    Yes,  they  were  simply  mulched. 

A  Member:    In  a  broken-up  and  cultivated  soil? 

President  Stevens:  They  were  placed  in  an  orchard  grass  sod. 
and  mulched  with  common  wheat  straw  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
feet 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  they  were  plants  this  last 
spring. 

President  Stevens:    A  year  ago  last  spring. 

A  Member:  Did  you  have  as  much  moisture  as  you  have  had  this 
year? 

President  Stevens:  Yes,  sir,  and  it  was  the  most  surprising  thing 
to  find  that  this  tree  planted  by  the  Stringfellow  method  threw  out 
growths  about  five  or  six  days  earlier  than  the  other,  and  didn't  have 
any  roots  at  all  when  planted. 

Mr.  Zion:    Did  you  prune  the  roots  of  the  other  one? 

President  Stevens:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Zion:  Well,  that  accounts  for  it,  then,  for  if  they  had  been 
properly  pruned  there  would  not  be  so  much  difference. 

President  Stevens:  I  think  the  average  tree  is  planted  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  nursery.      Isn't  that  true,  Mr.  Hobbs? 

Mr.  Hobbs:    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Zion:  It  should  not  be,  and  if  those  trees  had  been  pruned 
properly  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  difference.  I  have  tried 
the  Stringfellow  method  and  I  don't  want  to  try  it  again. 

President  Stevens:  I  planted  them  just  as  I  thought  the  majority 
of  people  would  plant  them.  For  my  part  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  StMngfellow  method.  The  trees  are  here  for  your  examination  If 
you  would  care  to  examine  them. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  up  at  this  time  we  will  stand 
adjourned  until  7:30  this  evening.    Please  be  prompt. 

(Meeting  stood  adjourned  until  7:80.) 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

President  Stevens:  The  meeting  will  now  please  come  to  order.  At 
the  close  of  this  afternoon's  session  we  were  discussing  the  subject  of 
the  operation  of  an  experimental  station  in  the  State  Fair  grounds,  and 
Mr.  Kingsbury  wants  to  bring  the  matter  up  again,  either  by  himself  or 
deputy. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  No.  I  want  Mr.  Flick  to  have  a  word  on  the 
subject,  and  then  I  want  to  hear  from  Professor  Hollister.  I  think  all 
of  you  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Flick  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Secretary  Flick:  I  have  not  thought  specially  on  this  subject  at 
all  for  some  time,  but  it  occurred  to  me,  as  it  has  to  others,  that  a  great 
many  people,  especially  the  progressive  people  of  our  State,  at  least, 
once  a  year  come  to  Indianapolis  to  the  State  Fair,  and  they  do  not 
come  merely  as  a  holiday,  but  they  come  to  learn  something  which  would 
be  useful  to  them  when  they  go  home.  They  learn  quite  a  good  many 
things  at  the  State  Fair;  but  the  most  vital  information  is  lacking.  They 
only  see  the  results  there.  That,  really,  my  friends,  is  the  only  thing 
they  can  see — ^Just  what  you  have  produced  on  your  farms — ^but  they 
would  like  to  see  how  you  do  it.  You  know  that  this  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  very  Important  part,  for  unless  we  know  how  things  are 
done  we  can  not  do  them;  unfortunately  this  can  not  be  brought  out  in 
all  of  the  exhibits  which  are  at  our  fairs.  Anything  that  will  help  us  to 
do  our  work  better  when  we  return  to  our  homes  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  us,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  on  these  State  Fair  grounds,  without  a 
great  deal  of  expense,  there  could  be  maintained  a  model  orchard  and 
plantation  of  small  fruit,  and  there  can  be  shown  that  which  has  received 
proper  treatment  and  that  which  has  not,  and  which  has  been  neglected, 
and  many  other  ideas.  The  matter  of  accessibility  and  the  great  number 
of  people  who  can  visit  our  capital  dty  at  little  expense,  which  is  not 
possible  at  Purdue  University  Grounds  and  Experiment  Station,  should 
be  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  and  I  can  not  think  of  any  other  place  that 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  our  State  Fair  grounds  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  enterprise  is  successful  it  can  be  added  to  as  means  can  be  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time,  until  all  can  see  what  the  result  would  be  to  the 
State  of  Indiana.  And  I  believe  that  this  society  should  take  some  steps 
in  furthering  this  enterprise.  It  certainly  can  be  made  with  but  very 
little  expense,  as  the  material  for  putting  out  this  plantation  could  be 
cheaply  obtained.  We  have  enterprising  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers 
throughout  our  country  who  would  be  very  glad  to  contribute  of  their 
stock  to  this  purpose,  They  could  be  taken  care  of  cheaply  from  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  grounds  which  already  belong  to  the  State  Fair  AsBOcia- 
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tion  are  cultivated,  and  so  cultivation  of  the  ground  would  not  be  very 
heavy  and  expensive.  As  has  been  recommended  today,  we  need  not  cul- 
tivate it  altogether  with  a  hoe,  but  could  use  machinery.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  society  to  urge  the  establishment  of  this 
experimental  station  at  the  State  Fair  grounds. 

Mr.   Zion:    About  what   would  be   the  estimated   cost? 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  cost  us  about  seventy- 
five  dollars  this  summer,  and  half  of  that  cxpcTirc  wrs  bcriio  by  tlu* 
Winona  Agricultural  Institute,  and  the  Indiana  Farmer  Company  the 
rest,  and  I  think  it  need  not  cost  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
cultivate  an  acre  and  a  half.  We  had  about  an  acre.  It  would  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  way  we  managed  it.  It  can  be  made  more  or  less 
expensive  in  accordance  with  the  plans  we  pursue.  We  would  have 
to  decide  on  that. 

May  we  hear  from  Profossor  Ilollister  for  ten  minutes  or  so? 

Mr.  Hollister:  Mr.  President  and  Friends — Mr.  Kingsbury  has  ex- 
plained this  afternoon  what  we  Imve  been  carrying  on  at  the  fair  grounds, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  that  ground  again. 

I  suppose  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
commenced  to  formulate  plans  whereby  they  might  gather  together 
knowledge  that,  miglrt  rbe  Imixded  down  to  the  people,  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  They  expected  that  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  State  to.  accept  as  the  opportunities  were  offered, 
and  also  by  educational  institutions.  Being  interested  in  an  institu- 
tion of  that  kind  we  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity that  was  offered  us  by  the  Indiana  Farmer  Company  to  do  some 
practical  work.  We  do  not  wish  to  do  the  work  that  the  experiment 
stations  are  engaged  in,  but  rather  do  work  that  any  farmer  or  fruit 
grower  can  do,  and  furnisli  an  ob.'ect  lesson.  We  feel  that  we  get 
more  in  our  school  work,  twenty  times  more  out  of  the  object  lessons 
than  we  get  out  of  the  class-room  work,  although  they  go  hand  in  hand. 
Our  boys  last  year  marketed  about  eight  hundred  dollars*  worth  of 
products  off  of  about  forty  acres  of  land.  Of  course,  that  was  largely 
market  gardening  products,  and  we  have  the  park  to  supply,  which  fur- 
nishes a  good  market.  They  keep  the  books  and  handle  the  money.  So 
you  see  we  are  infatuated  with  object  lessons,  and  we  want  to  extend 
them  as  far  as  we  can.  and  we  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
regarding  it  as  one  of  the  best,  and  I  think  that  horticulturists  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  this  and  help  to  funilsh  an  object  lesson.  A 
great  many  people  come  to  the  State  Fair  and  they  will  be  interested 
in  what  they  see.  They  have  alrendy  been.  Next  year  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  furnish  more  and  better  object  lessons  than  we  have  this 
year.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  to  be  derived  from 
object  lessons.     I  have  myself  in  the  early  pjirt  of  my  experience  paid 
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from  fifty  to  seventy-flve  and  a  hundred  dollars  to  get  an  object  lesson 
along  the  line  of  experience,  but  that  is  rather  expensive.  This  need 
not  be.  This  is  a  central  point,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  give 
us  the  use  of  it.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  way.  We  can 
not  tell  the  extent  of  the  impression  it  may  cause  on  the  minds  of  people, 
and  it  may  be  the  means  of  adding  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  this 
State,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  we  take  up  all  of  these 
projects  as  far  as  we  can  extend  the  work.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  these 
things,  and  help  educate  the  masses.  We  must  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  our  soil,  and  encourage  people  to  live  by  the  soil  so  as  to  increase 
its  productiveness.  We  have  five  or  six  million  farmers,  and  if  we  can  in- 
crease their  productive  capacity  from  the  soil  to  one  dollar  each  it  can 
easily  be  seen  what  would  be  added  to  our  prosperity.  We  have  noticed 
that  England  and  France  and  Germany  have  steadily  increased  their  aver- 
age yield,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  where  they  have  in- 
creased it  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have 
not  done  that.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  will  have  to.  We  need 
to  build  up  the  horticultural  interests  of  this  State,  and  the  horticultural 
industries.  Only  the  other  night  I  went  to  a  city  near  which  I  live 
to  buy  some  apples  for  Thanksgiving,  and  had  to  pay  sixty  cents  a 
peck,  and  then  didn't  get  very  good  apples.  Two  weeks  ago  I  saw 
apples  selling  in  New  York  City  for  four  dollars  a  bushel.  Our  west- 
ern brothers  are  getting  four  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that  Indiana 
could  make  something  at  twenty-five  cents  a  peck,  and  we  ought  to  en- 
courage it,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  offer  any  assistance  or  work  in 
conjunction  with  you  in  any  way  to  forward  this  work,  and  I  hope 
you  will  seriously  consider  it. 

Mr.  Tillson:  I  should  Just  like  to  say  that  the  Board  will  be  very 
liberarwith  us.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  increase  in  the  horticultural 
department  that  we  didn't  get,  and  the  expense  of  this  would  be  very 
light.  We  own  two  good  teams  and  have  plenty  of  implements,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  good  ground  on  the  outside  of  the  fence,  as  Conger  said. 
There  is  fine  ground  there,  and  there  is  no  one  opposed  to  our  having  ft, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  I  will  make  a  suggestion  that  we  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  make  some  arrangements.  We  ought  to  do  it  right  away. 
The  Board  will  meet  on  the  2d  day  of  January  and  that  would  be  the 
proper  time  for  it. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  We  do  not  have  very  much  time  to  close  up 
the  matter,  and  in  order  to  expedite  matters  I  move  you  that  we  ap- 
point a  committee  to  consider  and  investigate  this  subject,  and  give 
that  committee  power  to  act  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tillson:    I  second  that  motion. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  would  like  to  amend  that  motion  by  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  act 
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Mr.   Kingsbury:    I    accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  Zion:  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  indefinite  proposition.  We  have 
a  very  few  dollars  to  spare  for  outside  experiment  stations.  Now,  I 
don't  know  how  it  Is  in  other  counties,  but  I  know  that  in  Tippecanoe 
County  there  is  scarcely  a  home  but  what  has  trees  planted  around  it. 
and  it  strikes  me  that  the  duty  of  this  society  is  to  try  and  make  every 
home  an  experiment  station.  I  believe,  with  half  the  money  we  require 
to  carry  on  the  station  we  could  do  this.  I  see  no  use  particvdarly 
in  establishing  a  station  on  the  outside  of  the  fair  grounds.  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  a  tree  left  unless  there  was  a  man  to  guard 
them  night  and  day,  and  a  high  fence,  too.  For  one,  I  seriously  object  to 
a  proposition  of  this  kind.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  horticul- 
ture in  every  way  and  manner  that  we  can.  I  have  done  this  by  planting 
fifty  acres.  I  am  trying  to  make  my  home  an  experiment  station.  I  do 
not  believe  our  members  could  be  induced  to  go  and  look  at  your  trees, 
because  they  have  them  at  home.  I  see  where  it  would  be  very  nice  for 
the  nurserymen  to  work  with  tlie  Indiana  State  Fair  people,  and  bring  the 
trees  to  a  state  of  production.  I  can  easily  understand  that  from  the  nur- 
seryman's point  of  view,  but  I  would  not  take  up  the  proposition  out 
there;  but,  as  I  have  said,  if  I  were  a  nurseryman  I  would,  and  bring  the 
trees  into  bearing,  and  I  would  keep  a  guard  there  if  it  was  necessary.  I 
very  seriously  object,  especially  since  there  is  nothing  of  a  definite  charac- 
ter. We  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost.  Take  a  lesson.  We  do  not 
want  any  more  of  that  kind  of  stations  in  our  hands.  All  of  you 
may  vote  for  it,  but  I  object,  and  therefore  I  move  you  that  this  motion 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

A  Member:    I  second  that  motion. 

(Voted  on  and  lost) 

(Mr.  Kingsbury's  motion  voted  on  and  carried.) 

(Music  by  orchestra.) 

President  Stevens:  We  have  with  us  Professor  Taft  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Station  of  Michigan,  who  will  now  give  us  a  lecture  on  "Po- 
tato Growing;  Some  Diseases  Afifecting."  We  touched  on  this  subject 
this  afternoon. 

Professor  Taft:  I  find  that  there  is  no  one  crop  that  is  more  gen- 
erally cultivated  over  the  country  than  is  the  potato  crop,  and  all  of 
you  are  aware  that  the  returns  received  by  the  average  grower  are 
quite  inadequate.  I  figure  that  the  average  yield  for  the  potato  Is  not 
far  from  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  many  growers  are  able  to 
secure  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  even  five  hundred,  bushels 
to  the  acre,  you  can  see  that  many  growers  must  produce  less  than  sev- 
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enty-fiye  bushels,  and  while  It  Is  possible  with  only  ordinary  care  to  ob- 
tain two  hundred  and  more  bushels,  it  shows  that  every  potato  grower 
should  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  growing  potatoes 
and  of  controlling  the  various  infectious  diseases. 

During  the  past  two  years  in  Michigan,  and  for  many  years  in 
the  eastern  States,  the  yield  has  been  reduced  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  by  the  attack  of  three  or  four  quite  common  fungus  dis- 
eases, and  it  is  a  part  of  my  plan  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening  the 
nature  of  these  diseases,  the  effect  upon  the  crop,  and  especially  the 
method  of  controlling  them  and  thus  enabling  the  potato  grower  to  in 
some  cases  double  the  yield  secured. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  number  of  slides  that  I  shall  use  to  show  you 
these  things.  These  slides  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  for  the  use  of  institute  lecturers,  and  the  slides 

themselves  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  S of  the 

New  York  Experimental  Station.  They  have  had  the  potato  blight  in  that 
State  for  years,  and  have  been  experimenting  with  remedies  for  it,  and 
these  slides  in  a  large  measure  show  the  result  of  their  work  and  investi- 
gation. 

We  have  had  no  blight  to  speak  of  in  Michigan  for  the  last  two 
years,  but  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  sprayed  for  it,  and  the  results 
I  have  secured  agree  very  well  with  these  which  I  shall  show  you 
with  the  slides,  which,  as  I  said,  came  from  Washington. 


TEm  POTATO  AND  POTATO  BLIGHT. 


BT   PBOF.   L.  B.   TATT,   AGBICULTT7BAL   COLLEGE,   MICHIGAN. 


Of  the  ordinary  farm  crops,  there  are  few  that  show  a  greater  varia- 
tion In  yield  than  does  the  common,  Irish  potato.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as:  (1)  A  soil  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  crop,  or 
that  is  lacking  In  plant  food.  (2)  Want  of  proper  preparation  of  the  land 
or  the  needed  cultivation.  (3)  Climatic  conditions  that  prevent  the  proper 
development  of  the  plant  or  tubers.  (4)  The  attacks  of  various  insects  or 
fungous  diseases.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  above  might  result  in  an  almost 
complete  failure  of  the  crop  so  that  it  may  not  be  worth  digging,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  yields  exceeding  one  thousand  bushels  per  acre  have  been 
secured  when  everything  favored  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Of  course, 
these  are  extreme  cases,  but  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  one  man  secure 
fifty  bushels  per  acre  and  another  to  harvest  a  crop  of  three  hundred 
bushels. 

The  potato  plant  is  one  that  reaches  maturity  In  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and,  tp  securi^  the  best  results,  the  conditions  should  be  favor- 
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able.  In  a  general  way,  it  can  be  said  that  the  soil  should  neither  be  very 
heavy  nor  very  light.  A  moderately  heavy  sandy  loam  or  a  light  clay 
loam  being  well  adapted  to  the  crop.  Some  of  the  muck  soils  that  contain 
the  needed  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  also  answer  well  for 
this  crop,  provided  they  are  in  a  suitable  physical  condition.  Care  should 
be  taken  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  an  excess  and  on  the  other  to  provide 
suitable  quantities  of  water  so  that  the  crop  may  at  no  time  be  checked 
in  its  growth.  This  can  ordinarily  be  secured  when  the  soil  is  well  supplied 
with  humus,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  secure  it  than  to  place  the 
potato  crop  after  clover  in  the  rotation.  If  a  good  clover  sod  can  be  turned 
under,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  if 
other  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  planting  and  care  of  this  crop  has  already  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  other  speakers  but  I  wish  to  advocate  the  use  of  a  smoothing 
harrow  within  a  week  from  the  time  the  crop  was  planted,  or  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work,  if  a  heavy  rain  comes  within  that  time. 
If  the  potatoes  were  planted  at  the  proper  depth,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed and  it  will  not  only  make  it  easier  for  the  tender  shoots  to  make 
their  way  to  the  surface  but  the  working  of  the  land  in  this  way  will 
destroy  the  small  weeds  and  grass  so  thoroughly  that  the  after  cultivation 
will  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  field  will  be  much  freer  from  weeds  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  possible  without  hand  hoeing,  which  is  always  an 
expensive  operation-.  Especially  If  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  the  land 
should  be  worked  as  soon  as  the  plants  mark  the  rows,  using  a  cultivator 
that  will  work  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  As  the  roots  develop, 
the  depth  to  which  the  ground  should  be  worked  should  be  lessened  and 
after  the  plants  are  half  grown,  shallow  culture  only  should  be  given. 
For  this  purpose,  a  twelve-tooth  cultivator  answers  very  well,  and,  for 
light  soils,  something  In  the  nature  of  a  weeder  might  be  used. 

Ordinarily,  level  culture  will  be  found  desirable,  particularly  In  a  dry 
season,  as  the  evaporation  will  be  less  than  when  the  potatoes  are  ridged. 
It  is  often  claimed  that  the  hilling  up  of  potatoes  is  necessary  In  order 
to  keep  them  below  the  surface  and  thus  avoid  the  sun-bumlng  of  the 
tubers.  There  will  be  no  great  danger  of  this  with  level  culture,  provided 
the  land  has  not  become  puddled  and  baked,  thus  preventing  the  potatoes 
from  developing  below  the  surface.  In  a  wet  season  and  particularly  upon 
a  stiflP  soil  a  slight  hilling  of  the  potatoes  will  not  be  objectionable.  If  the 
soil  contains  a  fair  amount  of  humus  and  a  frequent  shallow  cultivation 
is  given  the  crop,  it  will  be  possible  to  mature  a  large  crop  of  potatoes,  but 
if  they  are  checked  in  their  growth  by  a  lack  of  moisture,  serious  results 
may  follow.  The  eflPect  may  be  equally  injurious  when  there  is  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  or  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  muggy  at  the  time 
the  tubers  develop. 

Anything  that  tends  to  check  the  perfect  development  of  plants  seems 
to  render  them  more  subject  to  the  attack  of  Insects  and  diseases,  and 
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when  a  crop  of  potatoes  is  growing  under  favorable  conditions,  it  w^ill  be 
more  likely  to  escape  injuiy  from  potato  beetles  and  other  insects  and  the 
varius  fungous  diseases  than  when  it  is  suffering  from  an  unfavorable 
environment 

Late  Blight. — Especially  in  the  eastern  states,  great  harm  has  been 
caused  by  a  fungous  disease  that  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "potato 
blight"  This  not  only  destroys  the  tops  but  frequently  results  in  the 
rotting  of  the  tubers,  so  that  the  entire  crop  may  be  lost.  It  seldom  doos 
much  to  early  varieties  that  are  planted  in  April  but  is  especially  injurious 
to  late-planted  early  varieti«:*s  that  ripen  in  August  This  disease  is  of  a 
fungous  nature  and  can  only  develop  where  the  spores  are  present  It  is 
commonly  attributed,  however,  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  the  disease  seldom  appears,  or  at  most  does  little  harm  excei)t 
when  the  temperature  averages  about  seventy  degrees  and  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  moisture  both  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  It  so  happens  that 
during  the  months  of  August  and  Septeml)er.  we  frequently  have  spells 
of  warm  muggy  weather  w^hen  the  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  si)orcs  of  this  disease.  If  they  fall  upon  the  leaves  of 
potatoes  they  will  germinate  and  enter  the  tissues.  A  slight  browning  will 
be  noticed  and  the  leaves  will  soon  begin  to  diy  up.  If  ihe  air  is  moist, 
the  spores  will  develop  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  upon  the  ends  of  the 
slender  stalks.  These  are  produced  in  great  numbers  and  spread  the  dis- 
ease to  other  leaves  or  may  be  washed  into  the  soil  down  to  the  tubers  by 
rain,  and  result  in  the  rotting  of  the  crop.  It  is  often  recommended  to  dig 
the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  In  order  to  prevent  serious  losses, 
but  if  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  stored  in  a 
suitable  place,  as,  if  kept  where  It  is  warm  and  moist,  the  work  of  the  rot 
will  continue.  If  they  can  be  spread  in  thin  layers  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
the  rot  may  "be  i)reventod;  but  if  in  dee])  piles,  the  heating  and  sweating 
will  bring  about  the  very  conditions  that  are  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rot. 

When  the  blight  has  become  prevalent  in  a  neighborhood,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  field  will  escape  entirely  although  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  season  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  injury.  It  will 
be  well  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  prevent  the  attack  of  this  disease. 
Much  can  be  done  by  selecting  a  soil  that  is  naturally  quick  to  drain  off 
after  a  rain  and  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  sandy  loam  is 
much  better  for  this  crop,  so  far  as  the  blight  is  concerned,  than  a  clay  soil, 
and  low  level  land  should  be  avoided.  A  tract  upon  which  potatoes  were 
grown  the  previous  year  and  suffered  seriously  from  blight  should  not  be 
used.  Much  can  also  be  done  in  lessening  the  in.juiy  from  blight  by  care 
in  the  selection  of  seed.  It  often  happens  that,  although  tubers  show  no 
sign  of  the  rot  externally,  when  they  are  cut  there  is  a  discolored  ring 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beneath  the  skin.  This  is  generally  an  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  and  such  tubers  should  be  rejected. 
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It  is  often  asserted  that  early  varieties  are  not  attacked  by  this  disease. 
This  is  true  when  early  varieties  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  planted  early 
enough  so  that  they  ripen  before  the  first  of  August,  but  when  the  weather 
is  favorable  for  the  attack  of  blight  earlier  in  the  season  or  when  early 
kinds  are  not  planted  until  late  in  the  spring,  they  are  often  more  seriously 
injured  than  the  late  varieties. 

Although  there  are  no  varieties  that  are  actually  blight  proof,  con- 
siderable difference  can  be  observed  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  sorts 
and  eVeu  in  the  extent  to  which  different  plants  of  the  same  variety  are 
attacked.  It  is  possible  that  by  careful  selection  of  seed  from  some  of  the 
varieties  that  ai*e  least  Injured  or  even  better  by  the  growing  of  seedlings 
from  these  varieties,  in  a  few  years  we  can  obtain  kinds  that  are  able  to 
a  large  extent,  at  least,  to  withstand  the  attack  of  this  disease.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  we  must  recommend  the  use  of  varieties  that  seem 
best  adapted  to  one's  section  and  which  have  qualities  that  make  them 
desirable  for  market.  This  will  be  possible,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
carefully  conducted  experiments  which  have  been  supplemented  during  a 
number  of  years  by  actual  tests  in  the  field  that  this  disease  can  be  held 
in  check  so  that,  under  ordinary  favorable  conditions,  the  injury  either  to 
the  tops  or  to  the  tubers  will  be  comparatively  small. 

The  treatment  should  be  preventive  rather  than  curative  and  should 
begin  before  the  disease  appears.  The  proper  time  for  spraying  can  be 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  weather  conditions  as,  if 
there  are  two  or  three  days  of  moderately  warm  and  moist  weather 
during  the  early  part  of  August,  it  will  be  likely  to  produce  blight.  A 
thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  given  at  that  time, 
especially  if  the  disease  was  prevalent  In  the  locality  last  year.  The 
number  of  applications  required  to  control  the  disease  will  b©  determined 
in  much  the  same  way  as  well  as  the  periods  that  should  elapse  between 
the  treatments.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and  wet,  the  potatoes  should 
be  sprayed  once  in  ten  days,  or  even  more  frequently  in  case  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  washed  off  by  drenching  showers. 

In  some  seasons  the  weather  during  the  month  of  July  is  favorable 
for  the  development  of  blight,  and  if  it  appears  upon  early  varieties  they 
should  be  sprayed  at  once.  In  ordinary  seasons  two  or  three  applications 
will  be  sufficient,  but  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  blight,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  troublesome  upon  unsprayed  fields,  five  or  even  six  appli- 
cations can  often  be  made  with  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather 
remains  dry  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  there  need  be 
little  fear  from  blight,  but  one  spraying  about  the  first  of  August  and  later 
if  the  bugs  are  troublesome  should  be  made. 

Bordeaux  mixture  Is  by  everyone  regarded  as  the  best  remedy  for 
this  disease.  The  usual  formula  is  4  pounds  copper  sulphate  and  6  pounds 
of  stone  lime  in  nO  gallons  of  water.  It  will  generally  be  convenient  to 
l)repare  stock  solutions  of  the  copper  sulphate  and  lime.    Twenty-five  to 
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50  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  can  be  readily  dissolved  by  suspending  it  in 
a  coarse  sack  free  fr^^m  lint  In  an  equal  number  of  gallons  of  water.  It 
will  generally  dissolve  without  attention  within  twelve  hours.  A  half 
barrel  or  more  of  lime  may  be  slaked  in  a  box  or  barrel,  taking  care  not 
to  use  so  much  water  as  to  *'drown"  it  or  so  little  as  to  allow  it  to  burn. 
If  a  smaller  quantity  is  to  be  slaked,  It  will  be  well  to  use  hot  water. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  take  out  as  many 
gallons  of  the  copper  sulphate  as  will  be  required  to  make  a  tank  or  bar- 
rel of  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  llie  amount  of  water  used  in  slaking  the 
lime  is  only  sufficient  to  leave  it  in  a  thick  paste,  the  proper  proportion  of 
this  can  be  readily  determined.  In  forming  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  it  will 
always  be  well  to  dilute  the  copper  sulphate  solution  and  the  lime  before 
mixing  it.  Thus  if  4  gallons  of  the  solution  is  added  to  21  gallons  of 
water  and  25  gallons  of  water  are  added  to  6  pounds  of  lime  and  the 
two  are  then  poured  together  and  the  mixture  is  at  the  same  time 
stirred,  it  will  remain  in  suspension  much  longer  and  will  be  found  a  much 
more  effectual  remedy  than  when  the  copper  sulphate  solution  and  lime 
are  mixed  before  they  are  diluted. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  applying  Bordeaux  mixture  to  potato  fields 
will  depend  upon  the  area  to  be  treated.  In  small  gardens  one  of  the 
portable,  compressed-air  sprayers  holding  four  or  five  gallons  can  be 
used,  but  for  more  extensive  areas  a  barrel  pump  will  be  necessary,  and, 
for  fields  of  ten  acres  or  more,  some  of  the  power  outfits  will  be  desirable. 
If  the  area  is  not  too  large  very  good  results  can  be  secured  with  a  barrel 
pump  either  in  a  kerosene  barrel  or  a  tank  holding  100  gallons,  mounted 
upon  a  two-wheel  cart.  One  man  can  both  drive  and  pump  and  a  very 
inexpensive  arrangement  of  gas-pipes  will  apply  the  material  with  little 
attention.  While  the  plants  are  small,  there  should  be  a  single  nozzle 
over  each  row,  but  later  on,  a  double  nozzle  will  be  desirable.  The  spray- 
ing rod  can  be  connected  with  the  pump  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of 
hose,  and  by  the  use  of  a  lever  the  spraying  rod  can  be  shifted  so  that  the 
nozzles  will  be  kept  directly  over  the  rows.  If  a  power  outfit  Is  used,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  one  that  will  carry  a  pressure  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds,  in  order  to  secure  a  mist-like  spray.  When  one  horse  is  used, 
four  rows  can  be  treated  at  one  time;  but  if  a  team  is  employed,  five  rows 
can  be  covered. 

The  cost  of  the  application  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the 
plants  and  the  efficiency  of  the  spraying  outfit.  Ordinarily  it  will  range 
from  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  acre,  and,  as  from  three  to  six  applications  will 
generally  suffice,  the  cost  of  spraying  a  field  of  potatoes  for  the  prevention 
of  late  blight  will  range  from  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Just  how  profitable  the  ven- 
ture will  be  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  injury  done  by 
blight  and  rot,  as  well  as  upon  the  price  that  can  be  secured  for  the 
potatoes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  crop  that  has  not  been  sprayed 
entirely  destroyed,  while  a  loss  of  from  20  to  100  bushels  per  acre  is  often 
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caused  by  the  late  blight  and  the  accompanying  rot  From  this,  it  can  be 
seen  that  at  the  price  of  20  cents  per  bushel  a  gain  of  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  as  a  result  of  the  spraying  will  repay  the  cost,  while  if  the  crop  can 
be  increased  one  hundred  bushels  as  a  result  of  the  spraying,  it  will  show 
a  yery  large  profit. 

Early  Blight. — Although  the  disease  known  as  the  "true  blight"  of 
the  potato  has  not  been  known  for  many  years  in  the  States  of  the  Cen- 
tral West,  a  form  that  has  Iwen  spoken  of  as  "blight"  has  long  been  known 
and  has  done  considerable  harm.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  mo  t 
troublesome  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  and  to  the  early  varieties 
the  name  of  "early  blight"  has  been  given  it.  This  also  is  a  fungout^ 
disease,  but  its  nature  is  quite  dififerent  from  the  late  blight  It  is  es- 
pecially troublesome  when  the  growth  of  the  plants  has  been  checked  by 
hot,  dry  weather  and  when  they  arc  suffering  from  a  lack  of  plant  food. 
Any  injury  to  the  leaves  by  flea-beetles,  or  the  burning  of  the  leaves  due 
to  the  improper  use  of  Paris  green,  seems  to  increase  the  Injury  from 
this  disease  as  they  afford  entrance  to  the  germs.  The  disease  appears  as 
a  browning  of  the  leaves  in  spots  that  show  concentric  markings,  and 
as  they  enlarge  they  will,  if  numerous,  run  together  and  thus  involve  large 
areas  of  the  leaves.  In  some  cases  the  entire  plants  may  be  destroyed. 
This  disease  does  not  affect  the  tubers,  but  when  the  tops  are  destroyed 
their  growth  will  be  stopped,  and  if  the  disease  comes  before  their  develop- 
ment has  been  completed  the  tubers  will  be  small  in  size  and  of  course 
the  yield  wiU  be  slight  This  disease  frequently  shows  itself  in  June  or 
early  July,  when  the  potato  beetles  and  other  insects  that  eat  the  leaves 
are  most  likely  to  be  at  work.  Particularly  if  the  growth  has  been  checked 
in  any  way  it  will  be  well  to  spray  the  vines,  as  this  will  have  a  good  effect 
in  checking  the  work  of  the  insects  as  well  as  in  preventing  an  attack  of 
the  early  blight  Although  the  late  blight  does  not  appear  until  some 
weeks  later  than  this,  the  treating  of  the  vines  in  the  early  part  of  July 
for  the  early  blight  would  have  some  effect  in  keeping  off  the  late  blight. 
Even  though  the  insects  do  not  appear  to  be  doing  much  harm  it  will 
be  well  when  spraying  for  the  blight  to  add  eight  ounces  of  Paris  green  to 
each  barrel  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  the  expense  wi'i  be  but  slight  and 
there  are  few  fields  in  which  there  will  not  be  some  insects  at  work. 

While  the  spraying  of  potatoes  for  blight  may  not  be  necessary  in  all 
seasons,  the  disease  has  appeared  in  most  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  and  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  Its  development  it  will 
be  a  good  insurance  to  have  the  spraying  outfit  ready  and  give  the  vines 
a  thorough  treatment. 

The  average  i>otato  crop  is  but  little  more  than  one-third  the  average 
crop  of  our  best  growers,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  crop 
three-fold  or  more  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  soil 
and  its  proper  preparation  and  tillage,  the  more  careful  selection  of  seed 
and  controlling  injurious  insects,  it  is  certainly  a  safe  business  proposition. 
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President  Stevens:  Why  doesn't  the  potato  bug  bother  the  pota- 
toes that  are  strawe^? 

Professor  Taft;  I  think  in  most  cases  they  are  growing  vigor- 
ously, and  they  have  plenty  of  moisture.  That  is  all  the  reason  I  can 
assign.  They  are  growing  perfectly,  and  they  are  free  from  the  at- 
tack. 

(Music  by  orchestra.) 

(Recitation  by  Master  Swaim,  of  Zionsville,  Indiana,  entitled  "Mary 
Ann."  Encored  and  he  spoke  one  of  his  own  composition  about  the 
members  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society.) 

President  Stevens:  After  we  have  heard  a  few  announcements  we  vnll 
adjourn.  You  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a  social  and  reception  for 
you  immediately  following  the  adjournment,  in  which  you  will  get  to 
test  some  of  our  Indiana  apples.  Let  everyone  be  on  the  reception  com- 
mittee, and  get  acquainted  with  everyone  else. 

(Meeting  stood  adjourned.) 


THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

President  Stevens:  I  would  suggest  this  morning  that  all  of  us 
try  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  of  business. 
We  have  a  big  day's  work  before  us,  and  we  want  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary discussion  as  much  as  possible,  and  do  as  much  business  as 
we  can. 

We  will  now  call  for  the  reports  of  the  committees.  If  there  are 
any  ready  to  report  we  should  like  to  hear  from  them  at  once. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  If  this  is  the  place  for  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  I  might  take  a  moment  and  report.  This  committee  was  ap- 
pointed a  year  ago  at  a  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  legislative  matters,  and  especially  getting  an  increased  ap- 
propriation, and  met  "together  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  agreed  what 
action  they  would  take,  and  that  was  to  confer  with  the  individual 
members  of  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  possible.  Secy.  Flick  prepared 
a  circular  letter,  setting  out  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  propose  to  do 
and  our  needs,  which  was  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature  before 
the  opening  of  that  body.  Later,  we  proceeded  to  arrange  for  a  meeting 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate.  We  arranged  with  the  chairman  to  have  a  joint  meet- 
ing one  evening,  and  when  the  committee  came  to  gether  we  had  a 
display  of  Indiana  apples  contributed  by  Joe  A.  Burton,  Mr.  James  Zion, 
Mr.  Flick  and  others.    It  was  a  very  large  table  at  which  the  com- 
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mittee  met  and  traDsacted  its  business,  and  that  table  was  very  fally 
loaded  with  very  tempting  Indiana  apples  and  some  Kentucky  crabapple 
cider  for  washing  the  apples  down.  With  the  apples  and  the  cider  we 
were  able  to  make  a  very  favorable  impression.  In  fact,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers suggested  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  that  the  appropriation  be  al- 
lowed. And  I  believe  it  was  a  pretty  good  way  to  lobby.  We  were 
charged  in  the  papers  with  openly  bribing  the  Legislature,  but  I  think 
probably  that  statement  was  not  very  seriously  taken  by  anyone.  The 
purpose  of  this  display  of  apples  was  to  show  what  Indiana  can  do  in 
the  way  of  producing  good  fruit,  and  all  we  needed  was  to  educate  the 
people  to  realize  their  opportunities  and  show  them  "how,"  and  we  will 
get  good  results.  That  was  what  we  hoped  to  accomplish  with  this 
exhibit,  and  we  did  it.  We  got  what  we  asked  for — ^twenty-six  hundred 
dollars — the  largest  appropriation  the  society  has  ever  received  from 
the  State,  and  we  think  by  the  proper  use  of  the  appropriation  we  can 
develop  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State  in  a  large  way  so  that 
the  people  can  see  and  feel  the  effect,  and  if  this  be  true  there  W!U1  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  needed  appropriations  in  the  future. 

President  Stevens:    Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a  committee  ap- 
,  pointed  at  this  session  to  take  up  the  matter  suggested  yesterday? 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  would  suggest  that  the  Legislative  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  stand  for  two  years,  as  we  will  meet  again  before  the  Legis- 
lature convenes,  as  it  meets  in  January,  but  not  long  enough  probably 
to  lay  plans,  and  so  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  be  appointed 
now  to  extend  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

President  Stevens:    Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion: 

Mr.  Hobbs:    I  do. 

A  Member:    I  second  that  motion. 

(Voted  on  and  carried.) 

The  committee  is  composed  of — 

C.  M.  Hobbs,  W.  B.  Flick  and  John  Tilson. 

President  Stevens:  I  will  ask  if  the  Committee  on  the  Experi- 
mental Orchard  is  ready  to  make  a  report? 

Mr.  Hobbs:  My  understanding  is  that  the  report  tliat  is  wanted  is 
the  report  from  the  Advisory  Committee..  There  is  a  standing  committee 
that  has  charge  of  the  Experimental  Orchard,  and  last  summer  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Advisory  Committee  the  Executive  Committee,  embracing 
also  the  President  and  Secretary,  whom  I  believe  belong  to  this  com- 
mittee, met  at  the  orchard,  and  I  think  that  the  society  wants  to  hear 
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from  them  rather  than  from  the  Advisory  Committee,  because  the  reg- 
ular committee  has  reported  through  Mr.  Burton's  report  of  yesterday, 
and  I  think  probably  the  society  would  prefer  to  hear  a  report  from  the 
Executive  Committee. 

President  Stevens:    Are  there  any  other  Qommittees  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
work  there  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

President  Stevens:    I  think  now  is  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  As  our  society  knows,  the  work  was  undertaken  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  we  purchased  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Law- 
rence County,  adjoining  Orange,  and  commenced  this  work.  The  main 
object'  of  the  work,  at  first,  was  probably  to  originate  new  varieties  of 
apples,  and  if  possible  to  develop  varieties  better  adapted  to  our  State 
than  the  varieties  which  we  now  have.  This  was  the  plan.  This  has 
been  done  by  planting  seed  and  top  working  the  seedlings,  and  by 
crossing  some  of  our  best  varieties,  and  by  top  working  the  most  prom- 
ising to  bring  them  quickly  into  bearing.  This  was  the  primary  ob- 
ject in  establishing  the  orchard,  and  of  course  also  with  that  we 
wanted  to  carry  on  a  number  of  experiments,  and  test  varieties.  We 
have  somewhere  between  one  and  two  hundred  varieties  for  general 
testing,  but  of  courae  many  will  be  discarded,  for  some  will  prove 
worthy  and  many  not.  We  ought  to  tell  of  our  failures  as  well  as  our 
successes,  for  therein  lies  the  educational  value,  so  that  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  new  varieties  we  are  bringing  into  bearing  all  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  apples  which  we  can  get  hold  of  and  test- 
ing them  under  these  conditions,  for  the  State,  instead  of  having  indi- 
vidual people  test  them.  The  State  is  doing  it  for  us.  Of  course  these 
experiments  will  not  answer  for  every  locality  in  the  State,  but  it  does 
for  that  one,  and  will  aid  a  great  many  sections  in  the  State  In  the  future. 

Along  with  these  other  experiments  we  are  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent systems  of  cultivation  and  fertilization;  that  is,  the  feeding  of  the 
soil,  and  with  root  rot.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proper  selection  of  scions  and  buds  for  propagating.  We 
take  our  specimens  from  trees  that  bear  typical  specimens,  and  while 
these  experiments  have  not  been  continued  long  enough  to  get  definite 
results,  as  Mr.  Burton  stated  yesterday,  it  can  be  stated  that  scions  taken 
from  water  sprouts,  and  from  nursery  trees,  and  from  bearing  trees  had 
bloomed  at  the  same  time.  That  is,  they  all  bloomed  the  same  season. 
As  tRT  as  heavy  fruiting  is  concerned  there  seems  to  be  no  difference 
when  they  are  worked  on  the  same  stalk  in  the  same  way. 

Also  when  a  variety  shows  a  particular  characteristic  in  its  fruit 
we  are  trying  to  find  out  if  that  is  local  or  just  Inherent  in  that  par- 
ticular tree  which  produoes  this  kind  of  fruit    Sdons  ftom  this  tree 
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and  also  from  trees  not  showing  variations  have  been  top  worked  side  by 
side  on  the  same  tree,  .so  they  will  be  grown  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  so  we  hope  in  time  to  establish,  whether  this  variation  occurs 
on  this  particular  tree  itself  or  is  in  the  soU,  or  what  it  is.  This  and 
other  experiments  are  in  progress,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  you  can 
not  expect  us  to  get  results  from  an  experimental  orchard  in  five  or  six 
years  in  apples.  There  are  very  few  in  bearing  yet,  and  we  have  not 
had  time  to  determine  the  value  of  our  exi>eriments  there.  I  am 
more  or  less  satisfied  myself  that  the  State  is  getting  its  money's  worth 
out  of  the  experiments.  In  southern  -Indiana  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  especially  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  and 
little  else.  It  is  not  adapted  to  farming.  The  land  is  cheap  and  should 
be  planted  to  fruit  trees  and  grass,  but  the  owners  are  attempting  to 
grow  general  farm  crops,  whereby  if  they  would  plant  the  land  to 
fruit  trees  the  State  would  be  enhanced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  testing  of  different  varieties  can  be  done  by  different 
methods,  but  they  pursue  the  right  method  there,  and  I  believe  this  will 
result  in  immense  good  to  that  section  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

President  Stevens:    We  are  glad  to  have  this  from  the  committee. 
Are  there  any  other  committees  ready  to  report? 

If  not,  the  first  thing  on  our  program  will  be  "Bett^  Methods  of 
Fruit  Culture,*'  by  Professor  Taft 


BETTER  METHODS  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE. 


BT   PBOFESSOB   TATT. 


Professor  Taft:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen — It  perhaps 
seems  somewhat  strange  to  most  of  you  that  one  who  is  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  conditions  in  Indiana  should  be  asked  to  come  here,  and 
talk  to  you  about  better  methods  in  frbit  culture.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
somewhat  ignorant  about  the  methods  you  now  use,  but  I  have  been 
through  the  State  a  number  of  times  and  have  had  some  little  chance 
to  inspect  methods.  I  have  seen  fruit  which  you  have  produced,  and 
in  fact  conditions  here  are  somewhat  like  those  we  have  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  Michigan. 

I  wish  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  on  what  seems  to  be  desirable 
changes  in  the  methods  now  being  used  by  the  fruit  growers  of  In- 
diana. Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  Michigan  the  fruit 
growers  are  doing  better  work,  but  I  know  that  you  have  in  every 
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State  men  who  are  doing  better  work,  and  I  know  that  the  results 
these  men  are  obtaining  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  other  States  are  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  better  methods  throughout  the  State.  I  know  that 
it  may  seem  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  talk  about  results 
in  the  first  place,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  if  I  alluded  to  some 
of  the  Improvements  I  have  noticed  in  the  results  secured  by  better 
methods  it  might  serve  to  give  a  point  to  what  I  say. 

I  have  watched  quite  carefully  the  markets  for  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  not  only  in  Michigan  but  other  States,  and  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  where  one  is  growing  fruit  on  a  commercial  basis, 
the  only  way  to  succeed  financially — and  that  is  the  only  way  to  measure 
success — ^is  to  grow  only  good  fruit,  and  I  might  say  the  best  fruit.  You 
are  aware  that  in  some  of  the  Western  States  where  they  use  good 
methods,  and  where  perhaps  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for 
gi'owing  fine  fruit,  that  under  their  methods  of  cultivation  and  condi- 
tions to  obtain  fruit,  they  get  as  much  for  their  fruit  per  bushel  as  we 
get  per  baiTel.  And  while  one  can  by  a  little  time  and  expense  double 
the  price,  and  quadruple  the  value  of  the  fruit,  it  would  certainly  seem 
time  to  get  at  it.  And  from  our  own  experience  in  Michigan  during 
the  past  year,  not  only  with  apples,  but  pears  and  other  fruits,  I  have 
seen  one  man  secure,  I  will  say,  fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  his  crop,  and 
his  neighbor  with  the  same  variety,  differing  only  perhaps  in  the  care 
given  the  fruit,  secure  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  even 
more  for  fancy  fruit.  Tliis  was  noticed  in  Grand  Rapids  during  the 
peav  season.  In  fact,  the  crop  was  so  plentiful  that  those  who  had 
not  taken  good  care  of  their  crop  and  raised  fine  fruit  did  not  find 
that  it  paid  to  gather  them.  There  were  thousands  of  trees  from  which 
the  fruit  was  not  picked.  It  would  not  bring  enough  for  the  picking, 
but  their  neighbors  at  the  same  time  were  getting  a  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  their  fruit.  In  one  case  the  trees  in  the  orchard  were  growing 
without  cultivation,  and  this  had  gone  on  until  thirty  cents  was  the 
top  price  for  it,  and  twenty-five  cents  in  many  cases.  The  difference 
between  this  man  and  his  neighbor  was  merely  in  the  care.  Tliis  same 
thing  holds  true  with  apples,  but  with  us  this  year  we  have  another 
condition,  and  I  presume  you  had  about  the  same  thing  here.  At  the 
time  our  apples  were  in  blossom  we  had  cold  rains,  which  are  not  at 
all  unusual,  for  this  occurs  perhaps  one  year  in  five,  and  maybe  oftener. 
When  the  fruit  is  in  blossom  this  weather  comes  on,  and  it  is  favorable 
for  the  development  of  the  apple  scab,  and  this  forming  on  the  fruit 
stems  causes  them  to  be  weakened,  and  if  they  do  not  fall  off  the  fruit 
Is  not  good.  Where  spraying  was  done  before  the  blossom  opened  the 
fruit  was  saved,  and  I  have  in  mind  perhaps  hundreds  of  cases  where 
the  fruit  growers  sprayed  their  trees,  or  perhaps  part  of  their  trees,  be- 
fore the  trees  blossomed,  and  secured  a  full  crop  of  apples,  while  their 
neighbors'  orchards  were  practically  without   fruit,  and  in  some  cases 
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cbere  were  thousands  of  dollars  saved  at  the  expense  of  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  what  the  fruit  brought. 

One  need  only  note  the  condition  of  the  orchards  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  great  majority  of  fruit  growers  come  far  short  of  furnishing  the 
care  that  is  required  to  secure  the  best  results.  In  part,  this  is  because  a 
large  majority  of  fruit  growers  are  really  faiiners  who  plant  fruit  trees 
to  furnish  a  supply  for  home  use,  and  then  if  there  is  a  surplus  place  It 
upon  the  market.  These  orchards  are  perhaps  pruned  and  cultivated  for 
a  few  years,  but  after  that  time  receive  little  attention  beyond  the  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit.  £  rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  fruit  growing  is  really  a 
side  issue  with  such  men,  and  they  take  what  they  can  obtain  from  the 
orchard,  regarding  it  as  so  much  profit  There  are,  of  course,  in  every 
community  orchards  that  receive  more  or  less  attention,  but  the  number 
thai  are  given  what  has  been  shown  by  actual  practice  to  give  the  most 
economical  returns,  is  very  small. 

That  the  way  to  obtain  the  greatest  profits  in  fruit  culture  is  to  give 
the  trees  better  attention  can  be  readily  shown.  From  the  neglected 
orchard  we  continually  hear  complaints  of  crop  failures,  wormy,  scabby, 
or  rotting  fruit  and  serious  injury  or  death  to  the  trees  from  the  attacks 
of  canker-worms  or  the  San  Jose  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
orchards  have  proper  care  the  crops  are  not  only  much  more  regular  but 
the  fruit  is  produced  in  greater  quantities  and  as  it  is  comparatively  free 
from  the  attack  of  insects  and  fungi,  it  will  bring  two  or  three  times  as 
much  in  the  market.  Trees  that  are  properly  cared  for  generally  live  to 
produce  numerous  crops  of  fruit  while  those  handled  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case,  often  fail  to  start,  and  if  they  are  not  smothered  by  grass  and 
weeds  a  majority  of  them  succumb  to  the  attack  of  borers  and  other 
Insects.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
trees  planted  produce  one  full  crop  of  fruit.  The  benefits  of  proper  care 
can  be  seen  in  the  renovation  of  old  orchards  as  well  as  in  those  newly 
set.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  many  instances  where  or- 
chards that  have  never  yielded  a  profitable  crop  have,  by  the  expenditure 
of  $25.00  per  acre,  been  brought  into  bearing  and  the  fruit  has  been  sold  at 
from  $300.00  to  $500.00  per  acre.  If  this  has  been  done,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  can  not  be  done  in  other  orchards  where  the  conditions  are  equally 
favorable. 

As  compared  with  the  usual  slipshod  methods,  to  get  the  best  results 
from  an  orchard  two  or  three  things  should  have  attention.  Of  course  it 
is  supposed  that  the  trees  are  planted  in  good  soil  and  have  a  favorable 
location.  They  should  be  of  hardy  and  productive  varieties  and  to  be 
profitable  for  market,  the  fruit  should  be  of  at  least  good  size,  preferably 
red  in  color  and  the  texture  and  flavor  should  be  at  least  fair  in  quality. 
While  no  rule  that  could  be  given  would  apply  In  all  cases,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  treatment  of  the  trees  should  be  such  as  would 
provide  plant  food  and  keep  the  trees  reasonably  free  from  the  attack  of 
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insects  and  fungous  diseases,  f^or  convenience  sake,  the  care  of  an 
orchard  can  be  divided  into  tillage,  fertilizing,  pruning  and  spraying. 

Tillage. — ^The  term  tillage  is  used  to  cover  such  operations  as  are  em- 
ployed to  enable  the  tree  to  obtain  as  much  plant  food  as  possible  from 
the  soil.  In  securing  this,  it  can  be  seen  that  tiUage  also  relates  to  con- 
serving and  controlling  the  moisture. 

Whether  the  orchard  shall  be  cultivated  or  kept  in  sod  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  trees  are  growing.  Sod  cul- 
ture is  especially  adapted  to  orchards  where  the  land  is  rolling  so  that 
cultivation  will  be  difficult  and  the  surface  soil  will  be  subject  to  washing 
in  heavy  rains.  Among  the  other  reasons  for  keeping  orchards  in  sod 
are  that  the  trees  will  be  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  winter,  partly 
because  of  the  protection  that  will  be  given  the  roots,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  orchards  in  sod  are  less  likely  to  make  a  late  growth  than  when 
cultivated.  After  the  trees  have  reached  a  bearing  age  the  presence  of 
sod  will  be  likely  to  check  the  growth  and  promote  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds,  thus  favoring  the  f ruitfulness  of  the  trees. 

Although  we  have  s];)oken  of  sod  culture  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  we  are  advocating  what  might  be  called  "hay  orchards."  As  ordi- 
narily handled  these  are  seldom  profitable.  When  grass  is  grown  in  an 
orchard  it  should  not  be  removed  unless  an  equal  amount  of  plant  food 
and  humus  is  furnished  to  replace  it.  By  cutting  the  grass  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  as  a  mulch,  fairly  good  results  will  be  secured,  but  ordinarily 
it  should  be  supplemented  by  straw  or  other  refuse,  or  better  yet  by  a 
liberal  amount  of  straw  manure  spread  about  the  trees  over  a  circle  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  width  of  the  branches.  Just  how  thick  the 
•covering  or  how  much  manure  win  be  desirable  will  depend  upon  various 
condltionsL  Upon  light,  poor  soil  the  amount  will  be  much  greater  than 
when  the  land  is  rich  and  moist,  and  large  trees  that  have  borne  heavily 
will  require  more  than  young  trees.  However,  it  will  be  safe  to  use  enough 
to  prevent  the  grovrth  of  grass  and  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 
This  system  of  culture  gives  best  results  upon  fairly  rich  land  and  with 
bearing  trees,  but  if  the  mulch  be  sufficiently  heavy  and  enough  manure 
be  supplied  it  will  answer  well  under  almost  any  condition  and  for  all 
kinds  and  ages  of  trees. 

The  disadvantages  of  cultivation  in  an  orchard  have  been  referred  to 
as  the  advantages  of  the  mulched  orchards.  When  given  clean  culture 
without  the  use  of  covei'  crops,  the  amount  of  humus  in  an  orchard  soil 
will  gradually  lessen,  and  this  will  increase  both  the  washing  and  the  loss 
of  moisture  from  evaporation.  The  cultivation  of  young  orchards  makes 
it  possible  to  grow  hoed  crops  between  the  rows  and  thus  cultivate  the 
trees  without  additional  expense.  The  ideal  way  is  to  grow  something 
that  can  be  harvested  without  disturbing  the  soil,  and  then  sow  some 
cover  crop  such  as  mammoth  clover  at  the  last  working.  If  the  soil 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitrogen  some  such  crop  as  barley  or 
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oats  could  be  substituted.  This  method  of  handling  an  orchard  can  gener- 
ally be  kept  up  for  two  or  three  years,  and  considerably  longer  in  apple 
orchards  planted  at  the  full  distance.  When  the  trees  come  into  bearing 
they  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way  except  that  no  crop  should  be 
taken  off,  or  if  the  mulch  system  is  not  used,  a  modification  of  the  two 
could  be  followed:  that  is,  the  land  could  be  kept  in  clover  for  two  or 
three  years  and  then  it  could  be  plowed  and  cultivated.  In  determining 
which  method  should  be  followed  the  growth  of  the  trees  should  be  con- 
sidered. ' 

Feeding  the  Trees. — When  trees  have  been  planted  upon  a  good  clover 
sod,  or  when  the  soil  is  in  fairly  good  condition  for  the  growing  of  farm 
crops,  there  will  be  little  occasion  of  thinking  about  fertilizers  for  several 
years,  or  until  the  land  is  planted  to  some  unusually  exhausting  crop,  but 
unless  the  leading  shoots  upon  young  trees  make  a  growth  of  two  feet  it 
indicates  that  a  little  plant  food  can  be  supplied  to  advantage.  The  turn- 
ing under  of  clover  and  other  leguminous  cover  crops  will  furnish  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  and  humus,  as  well  as  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  trees  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  other  elements  required  by  them. 

Aside  from  liberal  amounts  of  stable  manure,  which  can  generally  be 
used  to  advantage  in  almost  any  orchard  of  bearing  age,  it  is  often 
possible  to  procure  unleached  wood  ashes.  If  applied  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  they  will  furnish  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  serve 
to  balance  the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  stable  manure.  In  many  sections 
it  has  been  found  profitable  to  make  use  of  mineral  fertilizers  either  in 
some  of  the  prepared  mixtures  or  by  securing  the  crude  materials  and  mix- 
ing them  on  the  farm.  Just  what  forms  will  be  found  best  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  local  conditions.  An  excellent  mixture,  however,  can 
be  made  from  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  1,200  lounds  of  acid  phosphate.  This  can  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  200  to  500  pounds  per  acre  according  to  the  age  of  the  trees  and  the 
amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

In  applying  fertilizers  or  manure  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
common  practice  of  placing  them  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  does  not 
give  the  best  results.  The  feeding  roots  are,  for  the  most  part,  even 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  in  old  orchards  occupy  practically 
all  of  the  soil.  Hence,  when  the  branches  practically  interlace,  it  will  be 
best  to  cover  all  of  the  soil  except  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  trunks 
of  the  trees.  The  rule  of  placing  the  fertilizer  \fhere  it  can  be  most 
readily  secured  by  the  roots  is  a  good  one.  Just  how  much  fertilizer 
should  be  used  and  the  frequency  of  application  should  be  determined  by 
the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Pruning  the  Orchard. — In  vei-y  few  operations  do  we  notice  so  marked 
a  tendency  toward  extreme  methods  as  in  the  pruning  of  orchards.  While 
some  advocate  and  practice  growing  the  trees  without  any  pruning  what- 
ever, others  carry  it  too  far  and  by  cutting  away  the  lower  branches  and 
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thinning  out  the  tops,  leave  but  a  mere  skeleton.  This  Is  particularly 
noticeable  In  many  of  the  older  orchards.  There  are  objections  to  both  of 
these  methods  of  pruning.  When  the  former  Is  used  the  number  of  buds 
Is  so  great  that  the  growth  of  the  new  shoots  Is  necessarily  very  snort; 
besides  this,  the  heads  are  so  thick  that  the  sun  can  not  penetrate  and  as 
a  result  the  Inner  branches  die.  The  circulation  of  the  air  Is  also  impeded 
and  everything  tends  to  promote  the  development  of  fungi  and  Injurious 
Insects. 

When  pruning  young  trees,  the  Idea  should  be  to  form  a  frame-work 
upon  which  the  branches  that  go  to  make  up  the  head  of  the  tree  can 
develop.  Trees  with  low  heads  are '  particularly  desirable  when  it  comes 
to  pruning,  spraying,  thinning  and  gathering  the  fiuit  The  expense  of 
these  operations  can  be  reduced  nearly  one-half  when  the  first  branches 
are  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground  as  compared  with  other 
trees  that  have  six-foot  trunks.  For  peaches,  pears,  pluips  and  cherries 
there  is  no  occasion  for  having  the  trunks  more  than  two  feet  high  and 
less  than  that  will  often  answer,  while  for  apples,  three  feet  will  be  prefer- 
able to  four  or  five.  Low  heads  are  often  objected  to  as  interfering  with 
cultivation,  but  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  starting  of  the  branches 
there  wiU  be  little  dlfllculty  In  working  as  close  to  the  trunks  as  is 
desirable.  If  orchards  are  to  be  mulched,  low  heads  are  particularly  de- 
sirable, as  the  branches  themselves  will  shade  the  ground  and  both 
reduce  the  evaporation  and  check  the  growth  of  the  grass  between  the 
trees.  While  the  trees  are  young  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  heads 
symmetrical  and,  with  most  fruits,  the  branches  should  be  headed  back  if 
they  make  a  growth  of  more  than  eighteen  inches.  As  this  tends  to  make 
the  heads  thicken  up  it  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  all  surplus  shoots 
should  be  removed.  After  the  first  two  or  three  years,  trees  that  have 
been  started  properly  will  require  but  little  pruning  except  to  remove 
water-sprouts  and  branches  that  are  so  close  together  that  they  will  be 
likely  to  rub  together  as  the  trees  get  older. 

Spraying  for  Insects  and  Diseases. — Although  the  other  operations 
mentioned  are  necessary  if  one  is  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  an 
orchard,  there  is  no  one  thing  that  will  add  more  to  the  health  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  fruit  trees  than  thorough  spraying.  Ordinarily  the  treat- 
ment necessary  Is  such  as  will  control  the  fungous  diseases  and  the 
chewing  Insects.  Occasionally,  however,  trees  are  attacked  by  the  San 
Jose  scale  or  other  sucking  insects,  or  by  borers,  and  for  these  prompt 
action  must  be  taken.  Fruit  trees  should  be  examined  once  or  twice  in 
the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring  for  borers,  which  should  be  carefully  dug 
out  For  the  San  Jose  scale  nothing  is  more  effectual  than  the  ordinary 
sulphur  and  lime  mixture.  This  should  be  applied  very  thoroughly  while 
the  trees  are  dormant.  The  late  fall  or  early  spring,  just  before  the  buds 
start,  being  preferred  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect. 

When  the  trees  are  sprayed  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  using  sulphur  and 
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lime,  no  other  treatment  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  blossom,  as  this  Is  one  of  the  best  fungicides  known. 
For  the  control  of  the  chewing  Insects  and  fungal  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  arsenlte.  The  usual  formula  for 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  6  pounds  of  lime 
In  fifty  gallons  of  water.  To  this  from  five  to  eight  ounces  of  Paris  green 
or  arsenlte  of  lime  should  be  used  for  the  earlier  applications,  but  arsenate 
of  lead  win  give  better  results  for  the  last  application  in  June,  and,  If  the 
trees  are  sprayed  about  the  first  of  August  for  the  second  brood  of  cod- 
ling moths,  it  should  be  used  at  that  time  also  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
for  fifty  gallons.  This  makes  the  cost  about  six  times  as  much  as  when 
Paris  green  is  used,  but  as  it  possesses  superior  adhesive  power  It  giyea 
far  better  results.  Unless  the  sulphur  and  lime  is  used,  all  trees  should 
be  sprayed  before  the  blossoms  appear,  as  there  are  numerous  fungi  that 
attack  the  flowers  and  young  fruits  and  serious  harm  results  unless  a 
fungicide  has  been  used.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  have  an  apple  crop  de- 
stroyed by  the  development  of  apple  scab,  and  a  peach  crop  is  often  lost 
from  leaf-curl  in  season's  when  the  weather  Is  cold  and  wet.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  has  set,  a  second  application  should  be  made  and  this  should  be 
repeated  at  Intervals  of  ten  days  if  the  varieties  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  fungi.  Under  favorable  conditions,  so  far  as  the  weather  and  varieties 
are  concerned,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  spray  more  than  twice  after  the 
blossoming  period,  but  one  or  two  more  applications  can  often  be  given 
with  profit  to  iipples  and  pears  that  are  subject  to  the  scab,  and  to  plums 
that  are  likely  to  rot. 

In  order  to  secure  good  results  from  spraying,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  applications  be  thorough  enough  to  reach  all  parts  of 
the  trees,  as  portions  that  are  not  covered  by  the  spraying  mixtures  will 
not  be  protected.  The  applications  for  the  chewing  Insects  and  fungi 
must  be  made  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  pests,  as  the  treatment  is 
a  preventive  rather  than  a  cure.  In  order  to  cover  the  trees  thoroughly  it 
is  best  to  make  use  of  a  mist-like  spray.  To  obtain  this,  nozzles  with  small 
openings  should  be  used  and  the  pump  must  be  one  with  which  a  pressure 
of  not  less  than  eighty  pounds  can  be  readily  secured. 

While  any  of  the  best  class  of  barrel  pumps  will  answer  for  small 
orchards,  it  will  be  found  economical  if  much  spraying  is  to  be  done,  and 
especially  if  the  trees  are  large,  to  make  use  of  some  form  of  power  appa- 
ratus. There  are  \arious  kinds  that  are  adapted  to  the  purpose,  all  of 
which  have  their  advocates,  but  none  of  them  are  without  defects.  Among 
the  power  outfits  that  are  being  quite  generally  Introduced  In  some  sections 
are  those  that  depend  upon  power  furnished  by  sprockets  upon  the  hind 
wheels.  This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  of  all  powers  for  the  purpose,  but 
some  of  the  machines  do  not  give  sufficient  pressure  to  spray  large  trees 
without  going  over  them  the  second  time.  Care  also  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  valves  and  other  working  parts  In  good  condition. 
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Another  form  of  power  sprayer  is  the  one  which  utilizes  a  s^sollne 
engine.  These  are  especially  adapted  to  the  spraying  of  tall  trees  and 
with  proper  care  will  do  the  work  without  serious  interruptions.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  run  them  properly  one  should  be  something  of  a  me- 
chanic and  familiar  with  machinery  as,  at  best,  they  require  considerable 
care,  and  unless  one  is  able  to  keep  them  in  good  shape  and  to  detect  the 
trouble  in  case  they  refuse  to  work,  serious  delays  may  result.  Among  the 
other  objections  to  the  gasoline  outfits,  we  may  mention  the  cost,  which 
is  about  double  that  of  the  sprocket-wheel  sprayers,  and  the  weight  of  the 
engine  which  must  be  hauled  about. 

The  gas  spraying  outfits  also  have  many  friends.  The  power  is  fur- 
nished by  tubes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  under  very  high  pressures,  and  it 
merely  requires  the  turning  of  a  valve  to  secure  any  pressure  desired  in 
the  tank  which  contains  the  spraying  mixture.  This  is  of  heavy  boiler 
iron  and  generally  holds  about  100  gallons.  A  fifty-pound  tube  of  gas 
will  furnish  power  for  the  application  of  about  700  gallons  of  spraying 
mixture.  This  makes  the  expense  for  power  with  this  kind  of  an  outfit 
about  one-half  cent  for  each  gallon  applied.  Among  the  good  points  of  this 
form  of  spraying  outfits  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  machinery  to  get  out 
of  order,  and,  as  turning  a  valve  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  operate  it,  a 
mechanic  is  not  required. 

Experiments  for  fifteen  years  or  more  have  shown  conclusively  that 
when  fruit  trees  have  been  properly  sprayed  they  wlU  be  practically 
free  from  the  attack  of  insects  and  diseases.  The  character  of  the  weather 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  trees  are  growing  will,  of  course, 
modify  the  results  to  some  extent,  but  the  benefit  of  the  spraying  will, 
under  fairly  favorable  conditions,  be  from  five  to  ten  times  the  expense, 
and  as  it  will  sometimes  be  possible  to  save  the  entire  crop  or  even  the 
trees  from  destruction,  a  much  greater  return  will  be  secured. 

While  we  believe  that  no  one  thing  in  the  care  of  an  orchard  has  more 
to  do  with  its  success  than  spraying,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  re- 
sults from  the  spraying  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  trees  are  growing 
under  favorable  conditions  and  if  they  have  had  proper  care  so  far  as 
tillage,  supplying  plant  food  and  pruning  are  concerned. 

When  one  has  opportunity  to  note  the  difference  between  the  results 
secured  in  orchards  that  have  been  neglected  and  have  received  little 
or  no  care  and  what  can  be  secured  when  trees  are  grown  under  suitable 
conditions  and  have  been  so  handled  that  they  have  given  maximum  re- 
sults both  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  crop,  it  is  difilcult  to 
understand  how  any  one  can  attempt  to  grow  a  commercial  orchard  and 
not  give  attention  to  its  proper  care. 

Mr.  Swaim:    How  many  times  would  you  use  arsenite? 

Professor  Taft:  So  far  as  the  codling  moth  is  concerned  I  would 
like  to  spray,  after  they  have  blossomed,  twice,  then  you  could  leave 
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it  out  of  the  third  spraying.  I  am  very  cautious  about  giving  dates  here, 
but  we  find  it  very  desirable  to  spray  our  winter  apples  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  August.  I  would  prefer  to  spray  about  the  fifteenth,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  lime  on  the  fruit,  hence 
I  spray  as  early  as  possible  for  the  second  growth  of  codling  moth,  and 
if  that  is  done  before  the  fifteenth  and  we  have  rains  In  September  tho 
fruit  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  spray.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
requiring  too  much  to  insure  the  crop  to  spray  so  many  times.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  three  times  or  even  four  times  spraying  would  bo 
profitable  in  the  average  season.  Once  before,  then  within  a  week  after 
they  have  blossomed,  and  then  again  about  two  weeks  after  that,  and 
then  if  you  have  the  codling  moth  bad,  spray  again.  If  you  are  equipped 
with  the  machinery  for  spraying  I  do  not  think  it  costs  you  much  more 
to  spray  three  or  four  times,  and  you  will  get  it  back  in  the  returns.  \ 
think  five  applications  will  afford  good  returns. 

A  Member:     What  do  you  consider  the  best  sprayer? 

Professor  Taft:  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  I  have 
been  testing  several  kinds  and  I  do  not  like  to  mention  any  one  kind 
as  my  choice,  because  it  depends  on  the  man  a  great  deal,  and  also  upon 
the  trees  and  the  conditions.  I  might  say  that  where  one  has  trees  that 
are  not  very  large — if  he  is  going  to  spray  cherries,  or  plums,  or  peaches. 
I  think  the  average  fruit  grower  will  like  something  like  the  Wallace 
sprayer.  There  the  power  is  taken  from  the  wagon  wheel,  and  this  can  be 
operated  on  anjrthing  like  firm  land  without  any  trouble,  and  you  can 
get  up  pressure  very  quickly  and  do  excellent  work.  We  have  had 
them  In  use  in  Michigan,  but  some  of  our  largest  fruit  growers  think 
they  do  not  do  the  work  quite  so  fast  as  a  gasoline  engine,  but  others 
find  that  they  would  rather  have  two  of  these  than  to  have  a  gasoline 
engine.  The  cost  of  two  would  be  no  more.  If  the  large  gi'owers  have 
a  man  that  is  a  good  mechanic  they  can  use  the  gasoline  engine  all 
right,  but  it  takes  a  mechanic  to  run  them.  Some  use  the  large  jumbo 
pumps  and  still  others  have  special  pumps  made  to  go  with  the  engine, 
but  it  depends  on  the  owner  as  to  whether  they  get  good  results.  If 
the  machines  have  proper  handling  they  give  no  trouble,  but  there  must 
be  some  person  who  is  a  good  mechanic  to  look  after  them.  For  the 
past  year  we  have  been  using  the  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer,  and  it  has  many 
good  points.  This  has  no  machinery,  and  nothing  that  will  wear  out.  The 
material  for  spraying  is  placed  in  a  very  strong  tank  (the  one  we  use,  made 
by  this  company,  has  a  tank  holding  a  hundred  gallons),  that  is  four  feet 
high  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  filled  with  material,  whatever 
material  you  use,  and  a  drum  that  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  just 
as  they  use  them  at  soda  fountains,  is  attached  by  hose  connection  to  the 
tank  and  furnishes  the  power.  This  is  very  simple.  The  difficulty  with 
this,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  overcome.  In  part  at  least,  is  the  expense.    For 
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instance,  we  have  to  send  to  Chicago  to  have  a  drum  holding  50  pounds 
siiipped  from  there,  and  it  costs  us  about  three  dollars  to  four  dollars, 
and  sometimes  more,  so  it  costs  us  from  one-third  to  a  half  cent  per 
gallon  for  our  power.,  but  we  can  get  along  much  faster  than  to  use  the 
hand  pumps  that  are  working  in  first-class  condition.  We  have  had 
trouble  in  one  instance  in  getting  the  gas,  as  it  came  about  three  weeks 
late  (but  It  was  our  fault),  when  the  spraying  was  all  over.  Then  we 
had  to  go  back  to  the  hand  pump.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  using  the 
Deming  pump. 

A  Member:  Do  you  think  the  only  disadvantage  would  be  in  the 
cost  of  the  gas? 

Professor  Taft:  We  only  had  trouble  in  the  delay  of  our  gas.  It 
was  a  mistake  in  the  office,  but  of  course  it  affected  us  just  the  same. 
The  machine  works  perfectly,  and  I  can  see  no  trouble  whatever.  We 
did  have  trouble  once.  We  used  about  half  of  a  tank  and  left  it  out 
in  the  sun  at  noon  and  the  thing  blew  out  the  diaphragm;  that  was  the 
safety  valve.    There  was  no  serious  harm  done,  only  we  lost  our  gas. 

Mr.  Zion:  The  uncertainty  of  getting  competent  and  reliable  labor 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  operate  gasoline  engines  in  the  orchard. 

Professor  Taft:  Anyone  can  use  this  machine.  You  only  have 
to  fasten  a  hose  to  it,  turn  a  valve,  and  go  to  spraying. 

A  Member:     What  does  it  cost? 

Professor   Taft:    About   a    hundred    dollars. 

A  Member:     What  kind  of  an  outfit  have  the  spray  motor  people? 

Professor  Taft:  They  have  a  gasoline  engine  that  works  their 
pump,  and  I  have  had  good  reports  from  it,  but  I  would  not  say  what 
it  is  from  experience.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  firms  making  gaso- 
line engine  outfits,  and  except  for  the  matter  of  mechanical  skill  re- 
quired to  operate  them  I  like  them  very  much  for  a  large  orchard.  We 
have  used  them  three  years,  and  if  handled  properly  they  are  all  right, 
but  sometimes  they  have  given  us  trouble.  Sometimes  they  will  work 
day  after  day  without  attention. 

A  Member:     What  horsepower  would  you  recommend? 

Professor  Taft:  About  one  and  a  half  answers  pretty  well.  It  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  a  sprayer  you  have. 

Rev.  Smith:  What  do  you  consider  the  proper  distance  apart  to 
plant  trees? 
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Professor  Taft:  1  do  not  like  to  give  advice  so  far  away  from  home. 
For  our  work  in  Michigan  I  like  to  plant  rather  closely  and  then  take 
out  every  other  tree.  I  like  to  plant  them  twenty  by  thirty  feet  to 
start  with  and  then  take  some  out  and  leave  them  thirty  by  forty;  this 
gives  them  room.  I  do  not  like  the  triangle  method  as  well  as  I  do  the 
square,  because  the  latter  gives  us  more  room  for  cultivation  or  spray- 
ing in  the  orchard.  I  wouldn't  recommend  any  specified  rule  for  dis- 
tance. I  would  say  that  twenty  by  thirty  gives  the  trees  a  good  chance 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  you  can  take  every  other  one  out.  If 
you  have  good  soil  and  feed  the  trees  properly  you  can  often  plant  quite 
closely,  and  by  heading  back  you  can  secure  very  good  crops  of  fruit. 
We  have  one  orchard,  a  test  orchard,  put  out  for  that  purpose,  only  a 
rod  apart;  they  were  put  out  in  1890,  and  have  been  bearing  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  we  have  been  cutting  them  back  and  have  the  trees 
in  nice  shape,  and  we  get  from  each  of  the  four  trees  perhaps  half  a  barrel 
or  a  barrel  of  fruit,  and  we  couldn't  get  that  from  a  single  tree.  This 
of  course  is  an  extreme  case  for  a  test.  We  have  our  trees  close  to- 
gether, but  whenever  they  begin  to  touch  we  cut  them  out. 

A  Member:    Have  you  had  any  ex];>erience  with  the  dust  spray? 

Professor  Taft:  Some,  and  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  it  for  an 
apple  orchard.  So  far  as  the  scab  is  concerned  if  used  thoroughly  and 
properly  it  does  pretty  well,  but  not  so  well  for  the  codling  moth.  After 
a  rain  it  is  all  gone.  I  have  had  very  little  success  in  preventing  scab 
with  a  dust  spray. 

Rev.  Smith:  Did  you  ever  put  carbolic  acid  In  the  mixture  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  insects  away? 

Professor  Taft:  I  have  used  it  with  the  dust  spray,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  results  are  lasting  enough  in  the  case  of  the  codling  moth 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  use  it.  I  might  say  for  the  dust  spray  that 
we  had  very  good  success  with  it  in  dusting  plum  trees;  In  fact,  before 
we  ever  heard  of  the  dust  spray  itself  we  used  to  use  practicaly  the 
same  thing,  except  we  would  shake  the  dust  over  the  tree.  That  is  not 
so  good  as  to  blow  it,  but  it  gave  good  results.  It  will  control  carcnlio 
and  the  cherry  slug,  and  things  of  that  kind  very  nicely. 

A  Member:  If  there  are  frequent  showers  after  using  any  mixture 
you  have  to  spray  again,  do  you? 

Professor  Taft:  Tes,  but  it  depends  upon  the  shower.  If  it  Is  a 
light  rain,  all  right,  but  if  it  is  a  hard  one  it  is  almost  all  gone.  But  if  it 
has  had  a  change  to  dry  a  little  and  there  is  only  a  slight  shower  the  ma- 
terial is  not  washed  off. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  Have  you  succeeded  in  keeping  the  scab  from 
the  New  Town  Pippin? 
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Professor  Taft:  We  do  not  grow  that  very  much,  but  the  Suow  Is  Just 
as  bad  and  we  have  succeeded  with  It 

Mr.  Kingsbury:    You  ought  to  have  It;  It  is  a  fine  apple. 

Professor  Taft:  Yes,  I  know  it  is.  I  am  sure  if  you  keep  an  apple 
covered  with  Bordeaux  there  is  no  chance  for  scab  to  grow.  The  scab 
is  a  living  plant  coming  from  spores,  and  if  there  is  an  infinitesimal  thin 
film  of  sulphite  covering  the  apple  there  is  no  chance  for  the  spore^s 
development. 

Rust  is  not  connected  with  scab  in  any  way.  As  I  said  last  night 
I  like  to  use  lime.  The  usual  formula  calls  for  equal  parts  of  lime  and 
copper  sulphate,  iind  while  I  use  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  and  six 
pounds  of  lime  and  fifty  gallons  of  water,  when  I  spray  the  apple  and 
other  fruits  In  August  I  will  reduce  the  amount  of  lime. 

A  Member:    Would  you  reduce  Paris  green? 

Professor  Taft:    Yes,  in  the  same  proportion. 

Rev.  Smith:    What  do  you  think  of  kerosene  emulsion? 

Professort  Taft:  For  spraying  trees  infested  with  insects  like  plant 
lice  it  is  all  right,  but  I  would  not  attempt  to  control  the  codling  moth 
vTlth  it 

Professor  Hollister:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Professor  Taft  knows 
of  good  results  coming  from  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  on  pear  trees? 

Professor  Taft:  I  have  used  it  some,  and  It  may  be  all  right  but  I 
would  not  think  it  Is  economy  to  use  it  when  you  have  to  pay  the  ordinary 
price  for  it. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  stop  this  discussion  here  and  hear  from 
Professor  W.  J.  Green  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
whose  subject  is  along  the  same  line  and  the  discussion  can  be  had 
then.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Professor  Green. 


SOME  COMMON  ORCHARD  INSECTS  AND  HOW  TO  CONTROL 

THEM. 


BY    W.    J.   OBEEN. 


The  orchardlst  approaches  the  insect  problem  from  quite  a  different 
direction  than  does  the  entomologist.  The  latter  studies  the  life  history 
as  much,  or  more,  for  scientific  reasons  than  for  practical  results.  The 
fruit  grower  cares  for  life  history  only  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to 
fight  the  pests  of  the  orchard,  but  practical  remedies  concern  him  more 
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than  anything  else.  How  to  prepare  these  remedies — ^when  and  how  to 
apply  them,  are  the  real  problems  which  he  studies.^  He  depends  upon 
the  entomologist  to  tell  him  where  the  weak  points  in  insect*  life  are, 
and  perhaps  to  Indicate  some  good  remedy,  but  the  method  of  procedure 
he  is  quite  willing  to  investigate  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  prac- 
tical nian  does  not  object  to  having  the  man  of  science  work  out  prac- 
tical details,  but  if  he  is  willing  to  do  anything  at  all  for  himself  it  Is 
simply  along  the-  line  of  practice. 

He  seldom  makes  any  attempt  to  go  further  than  this,  nor  would 
it  be  wise  for  him  to  do  so.  although  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  in- 
sects, both  good  and  bad,  would  often  be  of  great  service  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Entomologists  have  often  worked  out  details  in  methods  of  op- 
eration which  have  been  of  great  value  to  fruit  growers,  but  it  is  not 
really  so  essential  that  they  do  such  work  as  that  they  study  more  closely 
the  habits  of  insects  which  affect  our  crops.  Years  ago  entomologists 
told  us  that  the  codling  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  calyx,  or  blossom  end 
of  the  apple,  and  that  the  time  to  spray  is  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall, 
and  while  the  apples  still  stand  in  an  upright  position.  This  theory,  or 
explanation,  seemed  so  plausible  that  we  all  thought  that  there  was 
little  else  which  we  needed  to  know  in  order  to  carry  on  a  successful 
warfare  against  the  apple  worm. 

Both  entomologists  and  horticulturists  went  at  the  work  Joyfully, 
full  of  faith  and  ho^e.  Apparatus  and  methods  were  perfected,  but  ex- 
pectations were  not  realized.  The  spraying,  even  though  the  directions 
were  carefully  followed,  did  not  give  the  expected  nor  desired  results. 
Something  was  wrong  and  the  majority,  especially  the  entomologists, 
laid  the  blame  to  imperfect  work.  Fruit  growers  worried  over  the  wormy 
apples  for  years.  Many  tried  the  very  best  they  knew  how  to  do  good 
work  and  yet  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  wormy 
apples.  I  recall  how  a  dozen  years  ago  I  stood  before  an  audience  of 
fruit  growers  and  a  few  entomologists  and  stated  the  fact  that  spraying 
for  the  codling  moth  did  not  give  satisfactory  results,  and  fhat  I  be- 
lieved that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  the  insect  was  needed. 
Borne  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  fruit  growers  present  agreed 
as  to  the  unsatisfactory  results,  but  none  of  the  entomologists  admitted 
the  insuflSciency  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  habits  of  the  insect. 
What  I  said  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  except  to  put  me  into  the  class 
of  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  spray  fruit  trees.  A  few  years  later 
it  was  found  that  all  of  the  eggs  of  the  codling  moth  are  not  laid  in  the 
calyx  of  the  apple,  nor  even  on  the  fruit,  but  often  on  the  leaves. 

Basing  upon  our  first  imperfect  knowledge,  we  worked  upon  the 
theory  that  early  spraying,  or  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  is  about  the 
only  application  that  can  do  any  good. 

But  few  efforts  were  made  to  poison  the  late  brood,  because  wo 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  done  and  was  even  dangerous  because  of  the 
poison  left  on  the  apples. 
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This  bit  of  history  illustrates  the  importance  of  accurate  knowledge' 
of  the  habits  of  the  insects  with  which  we  are  to  deal.  We  must  de- 
pend upon  the  entomologist  for  this  knowledge.  We  are  greatly  Indebted 
to  them  for  past  favors,  and  we  should'  not  try  to  belittle  their  work, 
but  if  we  could  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  the  true  scientist  is 
glad  to  see  his  most  prized  structure  tumble  into  ruins  if  there  is  a  flaw 
in  the  workmanship,  rather  than  have  it  stand  as  a  reproach  to  his  care- 
lessness and  Inaccuracy.  If  the  foundation  which  the  entomologist  builds 
for  us  is  defective  our  structure  must  fall.  We  are  all  too  prone  to  try 
to  bolster  up  a  tottering  structure  in  the  form  of  a  pet  theory.  We  have 
not  enough  of  the  scientific  spirit  which  loves  truth  for  truth's  sake.  Hor- 
ticulturists are  as  great  sinners  in  this  respect  as  any  other  class,  hence 
they  can  not  throw  stones.  A  false  assumption  on  my  part,  a  bad  theory, 
kept  me  from  making  an  advance  which  should  have  been  made. 

My  first  real  work  in  spraying  experiments  was  in  controlling  the 
apple  scab.  At  once  I  saw  the  advisability  of  using  combined  mixtures 
of  fungicides  and  insecticides.  So  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  method  that  for  the  time  being  the  fact  was  lost 
sight  of  that,  in  some  cases,  it  is  better  to  apply  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides separately.  I.  was  simply  trying  to  bolster  up  my  theory,  and 
in  doing  so  used  the  Bordeaux  mixture  too  freely.  More  than  three  ap- 
plications gave  a  russet  color  to  the  fruit.  Had  I  not  been  hampered 
with  the  belief  that  combination  mixtures  should  always  be  used,  1 
might  have  begun  earlier  to  take  advantage  of  the  hints  regarding  the 
value  of  the  late  spraying  for  the  codling  moth  when  they  were  first 
made  a  few  years  ago.  Of  course  I  knew  of  insecticides  which  might 
be  used  alone,  but  not  until  three  years  ago  did  by  own  results  fully 
satisfy  me  that  late  sprayings  for  the  codling  moth  are  of  value. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  results  secured 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  various  orchards  iterated  upon  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  When  no  sprayings  are  made  for  the  ap- 
ple worms,  about  half  the  apples  are  usually  wormy.  Three  sprayings, 
made  at  the  usual  time,  reduce  the  percentage  considerably,  often  one- 
half. 

Three  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  are  about  all  that  can  be  made  with- 
out injury  to  the  apple;  besides, -that  number  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
apple  scab  in  check. 

So  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  worms  is  concerned,  we  get  almost  as 
good  results  if  we  omit  the  three  sprayings  altogether  and  then  give  two 
about  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of  August.  The  last  season  where 
there  were  4(i  per  cent,  of  wormy  apples  on  unsprayed  trees,  one  spray- 
ing on  July  26  and  another  August  10th  reduced  the  per  cent,  to  20, 
the  early  sprayings  being  omitted.  This  shows  that  late  sprayings  are 
of  value. 

When  we  make  the  early  applications  as  usual  and  then  add  two 
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more,  the  last  being  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  result  is  most  sat- 
isfactory. When  the  crop  was  good  the  percentage  of  wormy  apples 
has  been  often  reduced  below  5  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  not  a  sin- 
gle worm  could  be  found.  When  the  crop  Is  very  light  the  result  is  not 
as  good. '  Under  favorable  conditions  it  is  possible  to  secure  95  per  cent. 
of  perfect  apples,  free  from  worms,  with  five  sprayings,  and  this  where 
40  or  50  per  cent,  would  be  wormy  if  they  were  not  sprayed.  We  have 
found  the  arsenate  of  soda  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  be  satisfactory  for 
three  applications.  To  make  the  arsenate  of  soda  use  two  pounds  of 
commercial  white  arsenic  and  four  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Boil 
together  in  a  gallon  or  more  of  water  until  dissolved.  For  a  50-gallon 
cask  of  Bordeaux  take  one-eighth  part  of  this  solution,  which  gives  four 
ounces  of  white  arsenic  to  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux.  This  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  arsenic,  except  arsenate  of  lime,  and  is  convenient  and  satisfac- 
tory. Some  have  used  arsenate  of  lead,  alone  or  in  part,  with  Bor- 
deaux, but  experiments  do  not  show  that  anything  is  gained  by  so  doing. 
We  have  tried  using  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  separately,  but  with 
no  marked  results.  It  has  been  thought  that  possibly  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  may  have  some  mechanical  effect  by  which  the  poison  may  be 
concealed  by  the  lime,  or  the  lime  by  acting  as  a  repellant  may  keep  the 
worms  from  eating  the  poison,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
or  at  least  the  effect  is  not  appreciable. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  codling  moth  is  active  in  this  latitude 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  all  of  July,  August  and  September, 
and  even  in  October.  We  know,  also,  that  the  worms  can  be  poisoned 
whenever  they  are  present — ^that  is,  that  late  spraying  is  effective.  It 
is  th^i  simply  a  matter  of  detail  as  to  manner  or  method  of  dealing  with 
the  pest 

Most  likely  seasons  differ  as  to  the  best  time  for  spraying  in  any 
given  locality,  but  in  this  latitude  the  middle  of  August  can  not  be  far 
from  the  right  time  for  the  last  application  on  late  varieties.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  material  will  stick  to  the  fruit  until  picking  time,  but  most 
growers  would  rather  have  sound  apples  to  wipe  than  wormy  ones  which 
are  not  worth  wiping. 

It  is  not  well  to  continue  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  up  to  this 
date,  hence  if  five  applications  are  made  during  the  season  the  fourth 
and  fifth  should  be  with  arsenate  of  lead,  more  commonly  called  Dis- 
parene,  alone.  Three  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water  is  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. This  may  be  used  during  the  entire  season  In  place  of  arsenite  of 
soda,  but  is  more  expensive.  In  case  San  Jose  scale  is  present  in  the 
orchard,  lime  and  sulphur  will  need  to  be  applied  before  the  leaves  open. 
This  acts  as  a  fungicide  and  will  take  the  place  of  one  spraying  with 
Bordeaux.  If  any  of  the  sprayings  must  be  omitted  probably  the  last 
one  with  Bordeaux  is  the  least  important. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  grass  in  the  orchard  as  afTording  a  hid- 
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Ing  place  for  apple  worms  1b  often  raised,  but  my  observations  have  not 
enabled  me  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  point,  as  I  have  seen  no  difference 
between  cultivated  orchards  and  those  in  grass.  Banding  the  trees,  pas- 
turing with  hogs  or  sheep  are  remedial  measures  long  ago  advocated. 
.  No  doubt  they  have  value,  but  far  less  than  thorough  spraying.  The 
worms  leave  the  greater  share  of  the  apples  before  or  veryjsoon  after 
they  fall,  hence  hogs  and  sheep  do  less  good  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. An  orchard  used  as  a  sheep  pasture  presents  a  tidy  and  pleas- 
ing appearance,  but  the  sheep  need  to  be  kept  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
consume  the  apples  as  they  fall,  and  this  leads  to  very  close  cropping 
of  the  grass  and  leaves  on  the  lower  branches,  which  is  not  a  desirable 
condition  ifa  dry  weather.  The  value  of  hogs  in  the  orchard  has  been 
much  over-rated,  and  it  is  probable  that  Just  about  the  same  amount 
of  spraying  will  need  to  be  done  with  the  hogs  in  the  orchard  as 
out  of  it. 

Thorough  spraying  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  hold  the  codling  moth 
in  check,  while  pasturing  with  live  stock  is  of  doubtful  utility,  and  it 
is  wise  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  known  to  be  good. 

Regarding  the  apple  curculio  the  case  may  be  different.  Glean  cul- 
ture may  be  essential  or  advisable  in  the  treatment  of  this  insect,  but 
my  experience  has  not  enabled  me  to  determine  the  difference  between 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  orchards  as  regards  the  depredations  of  this 
insect. 

Concerning  the  plum  curculio,  it  would  seem,  according  to  theory,  that 
clean  culture  should  be  given. 

We  have,  however,  seeded  our  plum  and  peach  orchards  to  clover 
and  grass.  We  had  the  curculio  to  fight  before  and  we  have  Just  about 
the  same  amount  of  trouble  with  it  as  we  did;  certainly  not  more.  It 
was  announced  by  the  Ohio  Station  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  that  the 
curculio  can  be  controlled  by  means  of  spraying  with  arsenites.  This 
claim  has  been  both  confirmed  and  contradicted.  In  practice  we  now 
use  two  methods.  Plum  trees  need  spraying  with  a  fungicide  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  health,  and  we  make  three  or  four  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux and  arsenite  of  soda  combined,  the  latter  being  for  the  curculio. 
In  some  seasons  this  holds  the  curculio  in  check  quite  well,  but  not  al- 
ways. Having  a  large  number  of  varieties,  it  of  course  happens  that 
some  are  more  susceptible  than  others  to  the  attack  of  the  curculio, 
nnd  there  Is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  crops  on  different  trees.  This 
makes  it  impossible  to  treat  all  alike.  We  depend  mostly  upon  the 
spraying  to  hold  the  curculio  in  check,  but  here  and  there  a'  tree  needs 
to  be  Jarred;  some  seasons  a  few  and  at  other  times  a  considerable  num- 
ber. It  is  evident  that  the  spraying  does  much  good  and  saves  a  great 
deal  of  work  with  the  curculio  catcher.  In  an  orchard  of  only  a  few 
varieties  and  with  a  good  crop  spraying  may  be  depended  upon  almost 
wholly. 
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If  the  spraying  were  for  the  curculio  alone  there  would  be  leas 
reason  to  urge  this  method  in  place  of  the  catcher,  but  the  use  of  a  fun- 
gicide is  necessary  in  any  event,  and  the  addition  of  poison  for  the 
curculio  Increases  the  cost  but  a  trifle. 

The  use  of  a  fungicide  for  the  plum  rot  is  not  always  attended  with 
complete  success,  but  some  good  is  accomplished  and  more  In  keeping 
the  foliage  healthy,  thus  preventing  premature  leaf  dropping.  For  this 
reason  the  combined  mixture  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  for 
plum  trees. 

The  foliage  of  the  Japanese  and  American  sorts  Is  rather  tender 
and  will  not  endure  the  same  strength  of  mixture  as  the  European 
kinds.    The  same  is  true  of  peach  trees. 

Cherry  trees  need  the  same  treatment  as  plum  trees  and  for  similar 
reasons,  although  a  less  number  of  applications  can  be  made  on  account 
of  the  early  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  most  to  be  feared 
of  all  orchard  pests.  It  has  done  mucb  harm  and  is  capable  of  still 
greater  damage,  but  to  the  thoroughgoing  orchardist  it  is  not  a  serious 
menace.  It  costs  far  less  to  keep  the  scale  in  check  than  it  does  to 
control  the  codling  moth,  the  apple  scab  or  the  plum  curculio.  It  is  not 
so  much  to  be  feared  in  the  apple  orchard  as  the  canker  worm  and  the 
combined  troubles  in  the  peach  orchard  other  than  the  scale  give  more 
worry  than  does  the  scale.  Like  the  smallpox,  everybody  is  afraid  of 
the  mere  name.  To  the  wideawake  fruit  grower  the  San  Jose  scale  is 
a  blessing.  It  makes  him  take  better  care  of  his  trees.  Like  the  doctor 
and  the  lawyer,  he  profits  by  the  misfortunes  of  others.  We  can  not 
ignore  the  scale,  however,  and  we  must  deal  with  it  as  a  serious  if  not 
the  most  serious  orchard  pest. 

My  first  experience  in  fighting  tills  pest  was  with  crude  petroleum, 
and  I  would  still  use  the  material  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
lime  and  sulphur, compound  is  a  fungicide  as  well  as  an  insecticide.  €k)n- 
siderable  damage  has  been  done  to  peach  trees  with  crude  oil,  but  such 
damage  can  be  avoided.  It  is  not  the  material  for  every  one  to  use, 
however,  and  can  be  recommended  to  none  but  experts  in  spraying.  The 
lime  and  sulphur  compound  is  safe,  efficient,  and  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, hence  comes  nearer  fulfilling  all  requirements  than  anything  else. 
In  preparing  this  compound  we  use  15  pounds  each  of  lime  and  sulphur 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  leaving  out  the  salt  and  copper  sulphate.  Fall 
applications  may  be  just  as  good  as  if  made  in  the  spring,  but  there 
are  some  pfactlcal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  the  work  in  the  fall. 

The  leaves  of  apple  trees  often  remain  on  too  long  in  the  fall  and 
the  work  is  apt  to  be  delayed.  It  is  necessary  in  the  fall  to  see  that 
the  material  is  all  drained  from  the  pump  and  the  pipes  every  night, 
and  if  there  should  be  a  little  snow  on  the  ground  and  a  nozzle  should 
clog,  or  anything  else  delay  the  work,  the  material  inside  the  hose  whicli 
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lies  in  the  snow  becomes  so  cold  as  to  necessitate  emptying  the  host> 
before  commencing  to  spray  again.  On  frosty  mornings  one  must  wait 
until  the  sun  melts  the  frost  from  the  branches  and  they  become  dry. 
before  beginning  work.  When  the  spray  freezes  on  the  trees  the  ma- 
terial spreads  unevenly  and  this  is  quite  apt  to  occur  late  in  the  fall. 

In  very  bad  cases  it  may  be  well  to  give  one  spraying  in  the  fall 
and  another  In  the  spring,  but  if  one  has  not  too  much  to  do.  and  is 
reasonably  sure  of  being  able  to  do  it  in  the  spring,  he  would  better 
wait  until  that  time.  I  have  sprayed  peach,  pi  am  and  apple  trees 
with  lime  and  sulphur  when  the  blossom  buds  were  showing  color — in 
fact,  were  just  ready  to  burst  open — without  damage,  and  with  even 
better  results  ihan  with  the  earlier  applications.  Peach  trees  sprayed 
at  that  time  showed  hardly  a  trace  of  curl  leaf. 

The  apple  scab  fungus  is  also  greatly  checked  if  sprayed  at  thai 
time.  It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  for  large  orchardists  to  put  off 
spraying  until   near  the  time  of  blooming. 

It  is  best,  in  most  cases,  to  make  two  sprayings  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur. One  can  be  made  earlier  and  the  last  delayed  as  long  as  seems 
safe.  Such  thorough  work  can  be  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
scale  the  first  season  after  spraying,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  scale  is  present,  as  there  may  be  enough  to  malvo  a  very 
bad  infestation  before  fall.  A  case  in  point  of  actual  experience  illus- 
trates this.  Some  badly  infested  trees  were  sprayed  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  those  trees  standing  nearby  where  but  few  scales  could  be 
found  were  sprayed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
there  appeared  to  be  no  scale  on  any  of  the  trees  and  the  application 
the  second  season  was  omitted.  At  the  end  of  the  second  season  those 
trees  which  had  been  badly  Infe'sted,  but  thoroughly  sprayed,  were  still 
almost  free  from  scale,  while  the  other  trees  that  had  been  sprayed 
less  thoroughly  were  almost  coated  with  scale.  All  of  the  trees  could 
have  been  kept  comparatively  free  from  scale  with  a  spraying  each 
year. 

Summer  treatment  with  half  and  one-third  strength  killed  some  scale, 
l)ut  injured  the  foliage.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  getting  the  ma- 
terial on  the  branches,  summer  treatment,  even  though  it  did  not  harm 
the  foliage,  appears  to  be  itnpracticable.  The  leaves  are  in  the  way  and 
most  of  the  material  is  wasted.  In  a  very  limited  way  badly  infested 
trees  might  be  treated  in  summer,  but  the  orchardist  could  not  afford  to 
give  treatment  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Unboiled  lime  and  sulphur  wash  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The 
effect  has  been  variable,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  composition 
is  variable  because  the  chemical  action  can  not  be  fully  controlled  with- 
out boiling. 

A  preparation  known  as  Consol  was  of  no  value.  Limoid,  using  2 
gallons  of  kerosene,  12^  of  water  and  9  pounds  of  limei,  was  about  as 
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effective  as  half  strength  lime  and  sulphur.  Scalacide,  1  gallon  to  20 
gallons  of  water,  was  nearly  as  good  as  lime  and  sulphur.  It  has  the 
merit  of  being  easy  to  prepare  and  convenient  to  handle. .  If  it  were  not 
for  the  Experiment  Stations  there  would  be  almost  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  preparations  on  the  market. 

The  destruction  of  Infested  trees  may  sometimes  be  advisable,  but 
it  has  often  been  done  when  there  was  no  need  of  it. 

Thorough  pruning  is  advisable  before  spraying  for  the  scale,  and  in 
the  case  of  badly  infested  peach  trees  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
tall  the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  head  in  severely.  Sometimes  a  mere  stump 
is  all  that  is  advisable  to  leave,  but  more  or  less  of  the  top  should  always 
be  cut  away.  I  have  frequently  removed  the  heads  of  .peach  trees  in 
tills  manner,  and  always  with  good  results.  In  case  many  twigs,  or  even 
large  branches,  are  dead  or  dying  because  of  the  scale,  cut  back  severely 
before  spraying.  A  new  and  healthy  top  will  be  formed  which  needs 
only  an  annual  spraying  to  keep  it  so.  The  removal  of  the  top  of  some 
peach  orchards  in  our  State  has  been  one  of  the  good  results  of  th«} 
prevalence  of  the  scale.  Some  growers  have  thus  been  taught  how  to 
prune  peach  trees,  but  a  great  many  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  ad- 
vantage is  great  in  the  case  of  peach  trees.  Spraying  for  the  scale 
without  pruning  is  apt  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  work  and  accounts  for 
many  of  the  indifferent  results  obtained. 

Inspection  has  done  much  good  in  our  State,  and  yet  many  Infesta- 
tions are  traceable  direct  to  the  nurseries.  Inspection  has  made  the 
nurserymen  more  careful,  but  the  people  are  careless  and  the  Inevitable 
day  is  simply  being  delayed  when  every  one  who  would  grow  fruit 
must  spray. 

In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  canker  worm  has  done  more  to  dis- 
courage the  apple  grower  than  any  other  insect.  Many  orchards  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  destroyed  and  the  owners  have  given  up  trying 
to  grow  apples.  But  few  have  been  successful  in  combating  this  pest, 
although  many  have  made  an  effort  to  do  so.  The  ordinary  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  and  arsenite  of  soda  has  not  been  sufficient  to  hold  the 
canker  worm  In  check  when  it  has  once  become  fully  established.  In 
my  own  work  arsenate  of  lead,  or  Disparene,  used  alone,  has  been  more 
satisfactory  than  anything  else.  I  have  not  succeeded  with  this  or  any 
other  remedy,  and  have  heard  of  no  one  who  has  when  the  first  appli- 
cation has  been  delayed  until  the  worms  have  reached  a  half  inch  in 
length  or  more. 

The  only  time  to  spray  successfuly  for  this  pest  appears  to  be  Just 
as  soon  as  the  first  worms  can  be  seen,  or  even  before.  Arsenate  of 
lead  sticks  so  well  that  It  may  be  put  on  a  little  In  advaitce  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  worms,  but  at  that  season  the  foliage  is  expanding  rapidly, 
hence  another  application  must  be  made  within  a  few  days  of  the  first. 
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Of  course  it  is  possible  to  make  the  spraying  for  the  codling  moth  an- 
swer in  part  for  the  canker  worm',  but  one  must  watch  sharply  for  the 
appearance  of  the  first  worms  and  then  apply  arsenate  of  lead,  regard- 
less of  what  has  been  done  for  other  insects.  The  canker  worm  needs 
special  treatment,  Just  as  though  It  were  the  only  thing  for  which  to 
spi-ny.  After  it  is  once  under  control  my  experience  has  been  that  the 
ordinary  spraying  will  hold  it  in  check. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  danger  of  the  canker  ^'orm  successfully 
invading  an  orchard  that  is  well  sprayed.  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  case,  and  yet  one  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  possi- 
ble danger  of  this  kind  in  rare  cases.  The  remnant  of  an  old  orchard 
was  badly  infested  and  the  worms  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
supply  of  food  became  exhausted.  The  worms  mounted  the  board  fence 
and  were  seen  traveling  along  it  in  a  lively  .rate  hunting  for  fresh  pas- 
ture. In  case  a  fence  leads  directly  past  an  uninfested  orchard  the  lat- 
ter might  become  stocked  in  one  season  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
considerable  trouble. 

As  a  rule,  canker  worm  infestations  increase  slowly  and  give  the 
orchardist  ample  time  to  check  them.  One  who  is  really  giving  his  or- 
chard the  needed  attention  in  other  respects  has  no  reason  to  fear  an  in- 
vasion of  canker  worms.  Their  presence  always  means,  now  that  we 
know  how  to  spray,  carelessness  and  neglect. 

Some  have  used  Bodlime  on  the  trunks  of  trees  with  good  results. 
A  very  bad  infestation  is  probably  most  easily  treated  in  this  manner. 

The  Bodlime  must  be  put  on  in  February  or  March  and  needs  fre- 
<iuent  atention,  as  the  surface  may  become  somewhat  hardened  by  ex- 
posure. When  the  moths  are  very  numerous  they  may  even  bridge 
over  the  Hodliuie.  In  either  case  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  go 
over  the  Hodlimo  band  with  a  paddle  so  as  to  make  a  fresh  sticky 
surface. 

liy  the.  use  of  this  material,  and  by  thorough  spraying,  the  canker 
worms  may  be  so  nearly  exterminated  from  an  orchard  in  one  season 
as  to  give  no  further  trouble.  They  will  need  no  special  attention  there- 
after, as  the  ordinary  applications  for  the  codling  moth  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  increase. 

Fruit  growing  is  naturally  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  specialists  or  professionals,  and  the  San  Jose  scale  Is  hastening  the 
transformation.  This  may  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  desirable  end  to 
one  who  makes  his  living  by  growing  fruit,  but  nothing  is  desirable 
which  is  not  for  the  general  good. 

To  be  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  flowers  and  all  kinds  of  plant  life 
has  much  to*do  in  making  a  happy  home.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  all 
but  professionals  were  to  give  up  fruit  growing.  Such  a  time  will  not 
come,  but  fewer  people  than  now  will  feel  willing  and  able  to  grow 
fruit  simply  for  their  own  use.    There  will  always  be  some  one  who 
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will  do  so,  and  while  there  may  he  a  falling  off  In  numhers  of  private 
fruit  growers  for  a  time,  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost  inevitable,  that 
amateur  fimit  growing  will  before  long  receive  an  impetus  from  the 
very  forces  which  now  seem  to  be  working  against  it.  Not  every  one 
who  has  a  few  trees  in  his  garden  is  going  to  give  up  the  battle  and 
admit  himself  defeated  by  an  insiguificaut  scale.  There  are  those  who 
will  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  conquering.  As  the  battle  grows  hotter 
the  pleasure  of  victory  will  be  greater.  The  success  of  a  few  will  stim- 
ulate others,  and  fruit  jcrowinfr  will  rise  to  a  higher  plane.  When  that 
time  comes  such  scHetiis  as  this  will  hav^  a  diflPereut  work  to  do.  They 
must  get  out  of  the  rut  of  comujorcialisra,  at  least  a  part  of  ,the  time. 
Thoy  must  consider  fruits  of  quality  as  well  as  those  of  quantity. 

The  standard  of  excellence  will  he  raised;  tlie  exhibits  will  be  im- 
l)rovcd;  the  discussions  will  take  a  wider  ran;|e;  new  people  with  new 
ideas  will  come  In,  also  others  who  arc  seeking  ideas.  City  people  are 
•)eeomiug  more  and  more  Interested  each  year  in  fi*uit  growing  and 
in  all  lines  of  horticulture.  Some  of  these  fail  to  realize  their  expec- 
tations and  give  up  in  disgust,  but  others  succeed,  and  the  greater  the 
effort  reciuired  the  greater  the  rewards.  The  rewards  for  this  class  are 
not  pecuniary  altogether,  but  to  one  with  a  competency  tliere  are  other 
benetils  better  tlmn  that.  The  stimulus  to  effort  which  obstacles  give 
will  make  amateur  fruit  growing  a  delightful  and  healthful  occupation 
to  those  who  have  made  money  and  lost  their  health  in  the  city.  The 
difficulties  of  both  amateur  and  professional  fruit  growing  must  increase 
in  the  future,  and  so  will  both  pleasures  and  profits. 

Of  all  pests  to  the  orchard  now  known,  the  San  Jose  scale  will  con 
tribute  more  than  any  other  to  this  change,  but  all  of  the  adverse  forces 
are  working  together  to  the  same  end. 

The  influence  of  amateur  horticulturists  will  be  not  only  to  put 
horticulture  on  a  hijiher  plane,  but  to  increase  the  appreciation  of  good 
fruits  among  the  people.  The  tendency  will  be  to  educate  the  tastes  of 
the  people.  Fruit  growers  ought  to  be  alive  as  to  future  possibilities. 
They  have  something  more  to  do  than  to  plant,  to  till,  to  spray  and  to 
prune.  The  result  of  their  labors  must  be  something  moi-e  than 
bushels  of  beautiful  fruit.  Consumers  are  beginning  to  want  good 
fruit  and  before  long  they  will  demand  it.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
to  which  fruit  growtMs  ouj;ht  to  give  more  earnest  hetd  at  present,  for 
the  new  older  of  things  may  be  upon  us  before  we  are  fairly  aware  of 
its  coming. 

Mr.  Walker:  What  is  the  best  thing  to  protect  the  hands  and  face 
when  using  lime  and  sulphur. 

Trofessor  Green:  Kubbcr  uloves  would  protect  the  hands,  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  use  for  the  face. 
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Mr.  Voris:  Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  some  one  to  get 
the  apparatus  and  go  around  and  spray  for  tlie  farmers  Just  like  the 
threshers  look  after  their  wheat?  I'hey  could  charge  so  much  per  tree 
or  acre.  Wouldn't  that  solve  many  of  the  diiflculties  that  the  smaller 
grower  encounters? 

Professor  Green:  I  think  in  many  localities  that  might  be  worked 
out  all  right,  but  in  others  it  would  not  work  so  well.  That  has  been 
done  practically  in  two  or  three  places  in  Ohio. 

A  Member:    How  much  pressure  do  you  require? 

Professor  Green:  About  eighty  pounds.  One  hundred  will  do  bet- 
ter.   There  is  danger,  however,  of  bursting  your  hose. 

A  Member:    What  kind  of  a  tank  would  you  use? 

Professor  Green:  A  galvanized  iron  tank  similar  to  the  water 
tanks.  -     ! 

A  Member:    Won't  copper  sulphate  corrode  it? 

Professor  Green:  Yes,  it  will  in  a  few  years,  but  you  can't  very 
well  help  that.  Copper  or  bronze  tanks  are  too  costly  and  lack  in 
strength. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  think  we  have  had  two  most  valuable  discus- 
sions, and  I  think  for  the  good  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  State  they 
should  be  printed  at  once  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  season.  The  rule  has  been  to  postpone  the 
publishing  until  the  following  year,  and  sometimes  longer,  and  this  is 
very  unwise  it  seems  to  me.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  interest  by 
delaying  publication,  and  I  would  suggest,  that  some  measures  be  taken 
to  have  these  two  papers  at  least  published  within  the  next  two  months. 

President  Stevens:  I  think  the  suggestion  is  very  good,  and  if  the 
Indiana  Farmer  will  do  the  work  I  would  suggest  we  hand  them  over 
to  that  paper  at  once. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  We  could  not  publish  them  in  full.  Either  one 
of  these  would  take  up  the  entire  edition  of  the  Indiana  Farmer. 

Secretary  Flick:  I  will  say  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  issue  a  bul- 
letin including  these  papers,  and  the  discussions  on  the  matter  of  spray- 
ing and  taking  care  of  orchards,  and  also,  if  we  can  get  the  papers  to- 
gether, the  one  on  potato  growing.  We  mean  to  get  these  into  your 
hands  before  the  coming  season. 

President  Stevens:  We  have  probably  spent  all  the  time  that  we 
can  spare  at  this  time  on  this  subject.    We  could  keep  up  these  ques- 
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tioDs  with  profit  if  we  had  all  day,  but  we  must  hurry  through  the  pro- 
gram. We  will  now  listen  to  William  W.  Waltman,  Nashville,  Brown 
County,  Indiana,  on  "Commercial  Orcharding  in  Brown  County." 

COMMERCIAL  ORCHARDING  IN  BROWN  COUNTY. 


BY    W.    W.    WALTMAN. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  suppose  you  think  that  it 
is  rather  peculiar  that  one  county  in  the  State  has  been  picked  out  as 
above  the  rest,  and  a  man  selected  to  give  a  description  of  Brown  County. 
Now,  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  because  in  looking  over  this  crowd  I  sec 
very  few  faces  that  I  have  ever  seen  before,  and  very  few  who  have  ever 
met  me  in  Brown  County,  but  there  are  one  or  two  here  who  have  seen 
me  there,  or  I  might  tell  you  a  big  story  about  Brown  County,  but  I  fear 
they  would  tell  me  it  was  out  of  order. 

Brown  County  is  so  far  from  here  that  you  seldom  ever  get  there, 
and  yet,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  can  stand 
on  my  back  porch  and  see  Crown  Hill,  hear  Indianapolis!  Brown  County 
is  divided  into  ridges,  what  are  called  rough,  hilly  country  ridges,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  or  nearly  so,  and  on  these  ridges  there  is  very  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  very  fine  places  for  orchards. 

Brown  County  has  something  that  no  other  county  in  the  State  has. 
We  can  boast  of  this,  and  that  is,  that  we  have  the  growing  seasons  for 
five  to  eight  weeks  longer  than  you  do  up  here.  This  may  seem  strange, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  true.  I  have  seen  statements  made  in  your  paper 
that  the  strawberries  were  Just  beginning  to  come  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  when  I  have  had  them  from  my  own  patch  on  the 
table  as  much  as  two  weeks  before  that  time.  Now,  why  is  that?  The 
reason  is  we  are  on  elevated  land.  Brown  County  is  mountainous.  It  is 
about  eleven  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  in  some  places,  and  on  top  of 
those  hills  we  have  the  advantage  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  growing 
seasons.  Now,  that  is  quite  an  item  for  fruit  growers,  especially  small 
fruit  growers. 

I  have  heard  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  about  how  to  conduct  your 
apple  and  peach  orchards,  and  all  that,  but  that  is  like  getting  the  re- 
ceipt for  cooking  a  rabbit,  but  you  must  get  your  rabbit  first.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  get  suitable  soil,  and  we  have  it  in  our  part  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  cheap,  too.  Land  is  cheap  down  there  now,  but  is  not 
going  to  be  so  long,  because  this  opportunity  to  get  cheap  fruit  land  is  be- 
coming known  and  the  people  throughout  our  section  are  beginning  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  people  from  some  other  parts  are  coming  in. 
We  have  a  railroad  penetrating  the  great  Switzerland  of  Indiana,  and 
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yet,  contrary  to  all  preyions  opinion  and  to  railroad  ofDcials*  aBtonishment, 
when  they  began  to  build  the  railroad  they  found,  at  the  same  cost,  they 
could  construct  two  miles  in  Brown  County  where  they  could  construct  a 
mile  in  Johnson,  and  four  in  Brown  where  they  could  construct  one  in 
Monroe.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Brown  County,  and  in  my  early  ex- 
perience I  found  it  was  an  excellent  place  to  grow  fruit  trees.  We  used  to 
have  large  trees  in  the  forests  like  the  gentleman  made  an  appeal  for  last 
night,  but  they  have  been  cut  away  and  destroyed,  but  the  hardest  thing 
we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  timber  growth  in  our  orchards.  The  tocest 
sprouts  want  to  grow.  We  have  a  quantity  of  land  that  is  fine  for  small 
fruit,  such  as  blackberries — ^they  grow  wonderfully.  We  have  to  fight 
them  to  keep  them  from  taking  us  totally.  TUe  farmers  could  produce 
bushels  and  bushels  of  berries  if  they  would  just  let  them  alone.  That  is 
not  true  all  over  the  county,  but  is  in  the  northm  part.  There  is  one  ridge 
especially  that  is  better  for  berries,  and  there  are  other  places  where 
they  will  not  grow  well.  Our  soil  is  good  for  apples  and  peaches,  be- 
cause it  is  sharply  undulating  and  it  does  not  get  so  cold  on  the  eleva- 
tions in  the  winter.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere  there,  toe 
we  have  tested  it  with  a  thermometer.  My  house  is  on  a  hill,  and  not 
a  mile  away  in  the  valley  there  will  sometimes  be  many  degres  differ- 
ence. On  the  mountain  in  the  cold  weather  it  is  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  degrees  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  valley.  This  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  grow  peaches.  And  if  you  don't  want  to  grow  peaches  and 
apples  it  is  the  nicest  place  to  live  in  the  State.  You  get  the  pure  at- 
mosphere and  it  makes  you  strong  and  healthy.  We  would  enjoy  hav- 
ing you  people  come  down.  We  are  very  hospitable,  and  when  we  go 
away  from  home  and  come  back  sometimes  we  find  strangers  have 
taken  possession.  We  never  put  a  lock  or  key  on  the  doors.  Every- 
thing is  all  right.  I  should  like  for  you  to  come  down,  and  I  would 
like  to  hit  you  in  the  mouth  with  a  Ben  Davis  apple.  I  have  an  or- 
chard of  six  thousand  trees.  I  started  about  the  first  commercial  or- 
chard down  there.  We  have  one  at  Nashville  with  two  thousand  trees, 
and  another  one  with  about  seventeen  thousand  trees.  This  man  is 
east  of  me.  There  was  one  man  came  down  there  to  see  our  land  and 
he  said  he  felt  so  good  he  wouldn't  leave,  and  so  he  has  an  orchard. 
This  is  the  territory  for  those  who  deeire  to  raise  fruit.  I  think  we 
ought  to  exchange  goods.  I^ere  in  the  black  ground  where  you  caji 
grow  com  and  hogs,  grow  them,  and  let  us  have  some,  and  we  will  fur- 
nish the  apples  and  make  the  apple  wine.  (I  Intended  to  bring  some 
up  with  me,  but  I  didn't,  and  I  expect  it  is  best  that  I  didn't.)  But  ap- 
ples do  make  fine  wine.  The  owners  of  land  there  should  go  into  the 
fruit  business.  We  have  made  a  mistake  for  years  in  trying  to  make 
this  land  grow  com.  We  can  grow  some  wheat,  and  we  can  beat  you 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  but  the  quantity  is  not  so  good.  We 
have  made  the  mistake  of  not  growing  more  fruit  on  the  hills.    I  bought 
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my  strip  of  land  for  the  taxes.  I  put  it  out  in  trees,  and  I  like  it,  and 
don't  want  anyone  to  come  along  and  buy  it.  I  don't  believe  I  would 
take  a  liundred  dollars  an  acre  for  it.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundi'eds 
of  acres  of  land  down  there  that  can  be  utilized  in  that  way,  and  would 
help  the  business  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana.  All  over  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  there  is  a  clay  soil,  varying  in  depth  and  composition.  In 
some  places  you  will  dig  twenty  feet  before  striking  stone,  and  other 
places  it  is  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  good  place  to  grow 
hardy  trees.  They  will  grow  thrifty  and  will  bear  well.  We  want  to  get 
the  better  people  interested.  As  to  our  Experiment  Orchard,  I  would 
say  that  we  can  not  experiment  too  much.  I  am  in  favor  of  our  ex- 
periment station  at  Mitchell.  Too  many  people  want  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  too  soon.  If  we  do  the  next  generation 
good  by  our  experiments  we  have  done  well,  and  should  be  willing 
to  let  them  reap  the  rewards  of  our  work.  It  displeased  me  when 
I  heard  some  one  say  that  our  work  has  not  been  satisfactory  down 
at  the  experiment  station.  If  my  children  can  reap  the  good  results  of 
those  experiments  I  will  be  satisfied  with  what  money  it  takes  to 
run  it.  We  expect  the  results  to  tell  in  two  or  three  years  on  apples 
that  it  is.  going  to  take  forty  or  fifty  years  to  bring  about.  I  think 
such  a  person  as  this  would  not  wait  for  the  strawben-ies  to  ripen.  It 
is  simply  preposterous.  Let's  encourage  them  and  give  them  our  sup- 
port, all  the  supjport  we  can,  and  if  I  can  help  you  with  the  Leg- 
islature, and  you  need  me  here  call  on  me  at  any  time,  Mr.  President: 
send  for  Old  Bill  and  he  will  come  up. 

My  home  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a  home  for  all  of  my  acquaintances, 
and  I  think  the  lady  over  there  can  vouch  for  that.  A  great  many 
from  the  State  University  come  up  there — the  teachers  and  the  pro- 
fessors. I  have  had  apple  wine  for  them  to  sample  and  not  one  of 
them  knew  but  what  it  was  first-class  grape  wine.  One  of  them  said 
that  I  went  into  the  woods  and  picked  wild  grapes,  because  he  had  never 
tasted  any  so  good.  It  is  simply  fine,  and  is  very  simple  to  make.  You 
take  good  apples  and  make  good  cider,  and  set  it  down  in  the  cellar, 
and  add  from  two  and  one-fourth  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  granu- 
later  sugar  to  the  gallon  and  let  it  alone.  (That  is  the  hardest  thing  to  do.) 
Let  it  alone  for  two  or  three  years.  Let  it  work.  The  best  way  is  to  put  a 
igibber  tube  in  the  barrel  and  the  other  end  into  a  bottle  of  water.  If 
you  will  do  this  you  will  have  first-class  wine  and  it  will  not  cost  you 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  a  gallon. 

I  also  have  a  receipt  for  keeping  cider,  and  I  have  tried  a  great 
many  receipts,  but  I  like  this  one  best.  Some  of  them  say  to  put  lime 
into  it,  but  that  kills  it,  and  like  ^everything  else  in  this  world  it  must 
be  alive  or  it  is  not  good.  This  lime  kills  it  and  takes  all  the  strength 
out  of  it.  If  you  want  good  cider  that  will. keep  just  fine,  add  one- 
half  pound  of  graulated  sugar,  or  dne  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  and 
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set  It  way,  and  you  can  just  keep  drinking  it,«  and  it  will  never  so 
bad  until  all  of  the  sugar  is  taken  up;  then  it  will  sour. 

Another  thing  we  have  down  in  Brown  County,  and  that  is  birds. 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  them  myself.  And  if  we  could  teach  the  boys  (and 
they  are  not  all  boys)  not  to  come  into  the  country  and  shoot  these  birds 
we  would  have  still  more  of  them. 

Now,  1  must  quit,  but  I  want  to  extend  an  invitation  to  one  and 
all  to  come  down  into  our  county  and  make  us  a  visit.  Ck>me  to  my 
1  (jiisf.  you  won't  l.ave  Jiny  tiouble  tindiug  it.  for  3'ou  can  see  it  for 
twtpty-ttve  or  thirty  miles  iu  all  directions.  I  wouldn't  want  over  n 
dozen  of  you  to  come  at  once.  My  wife  will  take  pleasure  in  enter- 
taining you,  and  we  will  make  it  pleasant  for  you  there.  We  have  no 
upper  tens  or  lower  twos.  We  are  all  alike,  and  the  only  question  we 
ask  about  a  man  or  woman  is,  **Is  he  or  she  honest  and  industrious?** 
and  if  so,  they  are  all  right. 

A  Member:     Do  you  require  all  of  them  to  be  sober? 

Mr.  Waltmau:  That  is  a  queer  question  to  ask  a  man  from  Browii 
County,  when  we  never  see  any  drunkards  down  there.  Don't  you  know 
that  we  were  the  first  county  in  the  State  that  put  the  lid  on?  We 
have  no  saloons  iu  the  county. 

Rev.  Smith:    That  wine— will  It  make  people  drunk? 

Mr.  Walt  man:  It  never  has  me.  I  can  not  say  about  others.  1 
should  like  to  say  this:  We  haven't  a  prisoner  in  our  jail.  The  sheriff 
gave  the  Inst  prisoner  who  was  in  there  the  keys  and  told  him  to  come 
in  the  jail  to  sleep,  but  come  over  to  his  house  for  dinner.  We  have 
ji  great  deal  of  confidence  in  our  citizens  down  there.  We  only  have 
three  or  four  persons  in  our  poorhouse.  We  believe  in  making  them 
hustle  if  they  are  able,  but  it  is  a  homelike  place  for  the  unfortunate 
poor,  who  are  well  taken  care  of.  Many  people  are  afraid  of  us  be- 
cause they  see  in  the  papers  that  we  "encore"  with  rotten  eggs  down  there. 
You  will  not  get  them  if  you  behave  yourselves.  That  does  occur  some- 
times, hut  the  recipients  invite  and  bring  those  things  on  themselves. 
They  sometimes  get  smart  nnd  walk  through  the  streets  and  ask  where 
tlie  theater  is,  and  what  time  the  train  will  come  through,  and  that 
irritates  the  boys  just  the  same  as  It  would  you.  I  was  standing  on 
the  State  House  steps  one  day  and  one  of  my  friends  pointed  me  out 
to  another  man  and  told  him  I  was  from  Brown  County.  He  looked 
all  around  and  seemed  to  be  puz/.led.  and  finally  my  friend  said.  "Therj^ 
he  is,"  pointing  to  nie,  when  the  other  man  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "You 
look  just  like  any  other  human  being." 

Secretary  Flick:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  subject  of  "Melon  Cul- 
ture" can  not  be  presented,  as  the  principal  speaker  has  been  summoned 
on  a  jury  and  the  judge  would  not  let  him  off. 
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I  want  to  say  in»  this  conn'eetlon  that  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  seeds  which  were  taken  from  an  Indiana  melon  that  weighed  eighty 
pounds,  grown  near  Decker,  Indiana.  I  have  one  of  these  packages  of 
seeds  for  each  family,  and  I  wish  to  announce  that  at  the  next  State  Fair 
the  society  will  offer  five  dollars  for  the  largest  melon  grown  from  this 
seed«  which  must  exceed  seventy  pounds  in  weight,  and  be  shown  at  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society's  headquarters  there. 

President  Stevens:  I  wouid  suggest  that  on  account  of  the  lenprtli 
of  the  program  for  this  afternoon  that  you  come  back  at  IKX)  o'clock, 
so  that  we  may  be  through  earlier  this  evening. 

Tou  may  consider  yourselves  adjourned  until  1:00  o'clock. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Stevens:  In  order  to  expedite  matters  we  will  call  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Awards.  Is  that  committee  ready  to 
report? 

Professor  Troop:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Your  com- 
.mittee  has  the  following  report  of 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED.  « 

APPLES. 

Best  10  varieties  apples  for  home  use — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  Green- 
castle,  first ^  00 

Best  5  varieties  for  market — 
For  Southern  Indiana: 

Chris  King,  Rushville,  first 5  00 

Chas.  N.  Lindley,  Salem,  second 3  00 

For  Central  Indiana: 

Walter  S.  RatUff,  Richmond,  first 5  00 

Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  second 3  00 

Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  Greencastle,  third 2  00 

For  Northern  Indiana: 

Wm.  F.  DeVilbiss,  Fort  Wayne,  first 6  00 

Best  plate  Astrachan — H.  J.  Hale,  Indianapolis,  third 50 

Best  plate  Baldwin — Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Baldwin — Chris  King,  RushviUe,  second 75 

Best  plate  Baldwin— Chris  King,  Rushville,  third 50 

Best  plate  Ben  Davis — Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Ben  Davis — ^J.  F.  Cofi^n,  second 75 

Best  plate  Ben  Davis— Reed  &  Fielding,  third 50 

Best  plate  Black  Ben  Davis — Frank  Moffett,  Carmel,  first 1  00 
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Best  plate  Benoni — Chris  King,   first f  1  00 

Best  plate  Clayton — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Clayton — ^W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  second 75 

Best  plate  Dominie — Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Golden  Sweet— W.  B.  Flick,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Grimes— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Grimes — Frank  Moffett,  second 75 

Best  plate  Grimes—Frank  Moffett,  third 60 

Best  plate  Hubburdston— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Indian— Chris  King,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Indian — Chris  King,  second 75 

Best  plate  Indian — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  third 50 

Best  plate  Indiana  Favorite— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Indiana  Favorite — R.  L.  Beck,  ConnersvIUe,  second 75 

Best  plate  Indiana  Favorite— Walter  S.  Ratliff,  third •    50 

Best  plate  Joni^than — Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Jonathan — ^W.  B.  Flick,  second -75 

Best  plate  King— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Lady  Finger— W.  B.  Flick,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Lawver — Chas.  N,  Lindley,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Lawver — Chas.  N.  Lindley,  second 76 

Best  plate  Mann — Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Mann — Chris  King,  second 75 

Best  plate  Mann — R.  L.  Beck,  third 50 

Best  plate  Missouri  Tiffin — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Missouri  Pippin — Frank  Moffett,  second 75 

Best  plate  Missouri  Pippin — H.  J.  Hale,  third 50 

Best  plate  Moore's  Sweet — Frank  Moffett,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Peck— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Pewaukee — Reed  &  Fielding,  first. 1  00 

Best  plate  Ralls'  Genet — Samuel  A.  Hazelett.  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Ralls'  Genet — C.  N.  Lindley,  second 75 

Best  plate  Rhode  Island  Greening— Reed  &  Fleldinqr,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Rome  Beauty — ^J.  F.  Coffin,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Rome  Beauty — C.  N.  Lindley,  second 75 

Best  plate  Rome  Beauty — R.  L.  Beck,  third 50 

Best  plate  St.  Lawrence— W.  B.  Flick,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Salome— Walter  S.  Ratliff,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Salome — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  second 75 

Best  plate  Stark— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Stark— Walter  S.  Ratliff,  second 75 

Best  plate  Stark— C.  N.  Lindley,  third 50 

Best  plate  Roman  Stem— Walter  S.  Ratliff,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Roman  Stem — C.  N.  Lindley,  second 75 

Best  plate  Roman  Stem— Walter  S.  Ratliff,  third 60 

136] 
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Best  plate  a'olman — Samuel  A.   Hazlett,   first $1  00 

Best  plate  Northern  Spy— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Vandevere — Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Wagener— Walter  S.  Ratliff,  first . 1  00 

Best  plate  Wealthy— Chris  King,  first * 1  00 

Best  plate  Westfield— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  White  Pippin— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  White  Pippin — C.  N.  Lindley,  second 75 

Best  plate  White  rippin— It.  L.  Htok,  tl.'ird 50 

Best  plate  Willow  Twig— C.  N.  Undley,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Willow  Twig — C.  N.  Lindley,  second 75 

Best  plate  Willow  Twig— W.  B.  Fliclt,  third 50 

Best  plate  Winesap— Chris  King,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Winosap — C.  N.  Undley,  second 75 

Best  plate  Winesap— Reed  &  Fielding,  third 50 

Best  plate  Yellow  Bellflower— Reed  &  Fielding,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Yellow  Bellfiower-^.  N.  Lindley,  second 75 

Best  plate  Yellow  Transparent — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  York  Imperial— Walter  S.  Ratliff,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  York  Imperial — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  second 75 

Best  plate  York  Imperial — John  Tilson,  third 50 

Best  plate  most  beautiful  apples — C.  N.  Lindley,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  most  beautiful  apples — Reed  &  Fielding,  second 75 

Best  plate  Spitzenburg- W.  B.  Flick,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Smith  Cider— R.  L.  Beck,  first. 1  00 

Best  plate  Smith  Cider — Eddie  Eickhoff,  Wanamaker,  second 75 

Best  plate  Tetofsky— H.  J.  Hale,  first 1  00 

Best  plate  Angouleme  pears — W.  B.  Flick,  first 75 

Best  plate  Garber  pears— W.  F.  DeVilbiss,  first 75 

Best  plate  Kiefer  pears — Chris  King,  first 75 

Best  plate  Kiefer  pears — Chris  King,  second , 50 

Best  plate  Kiefer  pears — ^J.  J.  Milhous,  third 25 

Best  plate  Winter  Nellis— J.  F.  Coffin,  first 75 

Best  plate  peaches— W,  B.  Flick,  first 75 

Best  plate  peaches — W.  B.  Flick,  second 50 

Best  plate  pawpaws — James  A.  Little,  Cartersburg,  first 75 

Best  plate  pawpaws — James  A.  Little,  Cartersburg,  second 50 

Best  plate  Orange  quinces — W.  B.  Flick,  first 75 

Best  plate  Orange  quinces — Ed.  A.  Eickhoff,  second 50 

Best  plate  Champion  quinces — Chris  King,  first 75 

Best  plate  Champion  quinces — Chris  King,  second 50 

Best  plate  Missouri  Mammoth — O.  M.  Eastes,  Castleton 75 

Best  collection  persimmons — Jas.  A.  Little,  Cartersburg,  first 2  00 

Best  collection  persimmons — Jas,  A.  Little,  Cartersburg,  second. ..  1  00 

Best  collection  nuts — Jas.  A.  Little,  Cartersburg,  first 2  00 
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Best  collection  nuts— Jas.  A.*  Little,  Cartersburg,  second ?1  00 

Best  peck  Irish  potatoes-^Jno.  W.  Apple,  Oaklandon,  first 75 

Best  peck  Irish  potatoes— J.  J.  Milhous,  Valley  Mills,  second 50 

Best  peck  sweet  potatoes — David  F.  Gopeland,  Bridgeport,  first 76 

Best  peck  sweet  potatoes — David  F.  Gopeland,  Bridgeport,  second. .  50 
Best  collection  garden  vegetables — Evan  B.  Davis,  Danville,  first. .  3  00 
Best  collection  garden  vegetables — J.  J.  Milhous,  Valley  Mills,  sec- 
ond      2  00 

Best  round  bouquet — Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  first 1  00 

Best  round  bouquet — Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  second 75 

Best  flat  bouquet— Mary  J.  Flick,  first 1  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  STOUT. 
W.  C.  REED, 
JAMES  TROOP. 

Committee  on  Awards. 
December  7, 1906. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  report  be 
accepted  and  concurred  in. 

A  Member:    I  second  the  motion. 

(Voted  on  and  carried.) 

President  Stevens:  We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

C.  M.  Hobbs:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Your  committee  submits  the 
following  report: 

Whereas.  Since  our  last  annual  meeting  death  has  removed  from 
active  membership  two  prominent,  useful  and  honored  members  of  our 
society,  namely,  D.  H.  Goble,  of  Greenfield,  and  Snead  Thomas,  of  Ma- 
rion; and. 

Whereas,  As  each  of  these  were  active  members  of  the  society  and 
did  much  to  further  the  horticultural  Inter^ts  of  the  State  in  thcit* 
words  and  work,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  due  notice  be  taken  by 
this  society  in  remembrance  of  their  service  as  members  and  coworkers: 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  Instructed  to  prepare  and  incorporate 
in  our  proceedings  for  this  year  a  notice  of  their  lives  and  their  services 
as  members  of  the  society. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  that  the  luresent  appropriation  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  State  Entomologist  is  very  inadequate  for 
enforcing  the  present  laws  In  regard  to  controlling  the  introduction  and 
the  suppression  of  dangerous  insects  and  fungus  diseases  affecting  the 
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agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  that  we  ask 
the  next  General  Assembly  to  make  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  en- 
able the  entomologist  to  make  the  law  effective,  as  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant, systematic  and  concerted  effort  that  we  can  hope  to  control  these 
pests,  thereby  saving  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State. 

J.  M.  SNODGRASS, 
WALTER  S.  SMITH. 
0.  M.  HOBBS. 
Ck>mmittee  on  Resolutions. 

Secretary  Flick:    I  move  that  the  report  be  adc^ted. 
Mr.  Zlon:    I  second  the  motion. 
(Voted  on  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  would  like  to  introduce  this.  There  is  the  serious 
question  before  us  in  regard  to  how  best  spend  the  increased  appro- 
priation that  we  have  just  received  from  the  State,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  society,  and  especially  the  Executive  Ck>mmlttee,  to  give 
some  expression  as  to  how  this  money  should  be  spent  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  throughout  the 
State.  I  have  a  plan  in  mind  which  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
and  it  seems  entirely  practical.  Now,  I  would  like  to  present  it  for  your 
consideration,  and  if  you  have  something  better  let's  have  it. 

I  have  thought  that  possibly  we  could  spend  some  of  this  money  most 
profitably,  perhaps,  by  giving  some  practical  orchard  work.  We  would 
want  a  practical  orchardist,  successful  in  his  line,  to  visit  regions  whei« 
special  lines  were  going  on,  and  advertise  when  he  would  be  at  these 
places  and  have  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this  line  of  work  come 
and  get'  demonstrations  of  pruning  in  the  proper  season,  and  of  spray- 
ing In  the  proper  season,  and  how  to  cultivate  In  the  proper  season,  and 
give  practical  hints  on  all  lines.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
be  immensely  practical,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  reaching  the 
pe(9le  so  effectively.  If  anyone  can  present  some  better  scheme  than 
this  without  discussion — we  would  not  have  time  to  discuss  It — ^I  am  sore 
the  Executive  BoHrrt  would  be  glad  to  liave  the  information. 

President  Stevens:  I  think  this  matter  is  practically  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Board,  and  anyone  who  has  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we 
can  use  this  money  best  may  file  whatever  requests  they  have  to  make 
with  this  committee. 

Rev.  Smith:  We  had  a  committee  considering  this  question,  and 
we  concluded  not  to  offer  our  resolution,  but  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  it  If 
you  would  like  to  hear  It      / 

President  Stevens:    It  should  be  given  to  the  Executive  Ck>mmlttee. 
We  are  now  ready  for  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Gommlttee. 
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KBFORT  OV  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

We,  the  Auditing  Committee  on  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  having  carefully  examined  the  reports  and 
accounts  of  these  officers  for  this  year,  do  report  to  you  that  we  find  them 
accurate  and  correspond  in  amounts  and  balances  In  all  respects  except 
that  the  Treasurer  reports  In  his  balance,  unexpended,  both  the  amount 
collected  from  members,  fees  and  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  State 
appropriation  as  one  sum,  while  the  Secretary  reports  *  simply  the  unex- 
pended portion  of  the  State  appropriation. 

We,  the  committee,  recommend  that  for  the  good  of  the  society  these 
two  accounts  be  kept  separately,  as  in  the  Secretary's  report. 

R.  A.  TROTH. 
H.  H.  SWAIM. 
C.  N.  LINDLEY. 

Committee. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson:  I  was  not  here  j'esterday  to  hear  the  treas- 
urer's report,  but  I  do  not  like  the  report  today.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
report  should  be  separated.  The  money  that  is  in  the  treasury,  whether 
much  or  little,  should  revert  back  to  the  State. 

President  Stevens:  What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Secretary  Flick:  This  matter  of  keeping  the  two  funds  separate  was 
talked  over  pretty  thoroughly  at  the  meeting  held  State  Fair  week  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  seemed  wise  to  separate  the  two  funds, 
so  that  the  fees  and  dues  which  belong  to  the  society  and  no  part  of 
the  State  fund,  would  not  be  turned  back  into  the  State  treasury  if  not  ex- 
pended. That  doesn't  belong  to  the  State  fund  at  all,  and  we  are  keep- 
ing this  as  a  sinking  fund  which  we  can  use  at  any  time  in  some  wise  and 
beneficial  way,  therefore  the  committee  thought  best  for  the  funds  to  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other.  That  Is  the  only  difference  In 
the  reports.  The  same  amount  of  funds  have  been  received.  It  is  in 
conformity  with  the  law.    We  can  handle  our  own  fund  as  we  please. 

Treasurer  Custer:  For  this  matter  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  the 
accounts  separate  and  the  membership  fees  can  be  kept  under  the 
head  of  reserve  fund,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  auditor  would 
not  require  a  compliance  with  the  law  in  this  respect  like  that  with  the 
State  funds. 

President  Stevens:  As  the  Executive  Committee  have  taken  this 
under  consideration- 1  think  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  regulate  it  as 
they  think  best  for  the  best  interests  of  the  society.  We  find  that  these 
accounts  correspond  exactly. 
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J.  0.  Grossman:    I  move  that  the  report  be  received. 

m 

(Seconded,  voted  on  and  carried.) 

President  Stevens:  We  are  now  ready  for  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  President's  Address. 

Mr.  Shoemaker:  We,  your  Committee  on  the  President's  Address, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

First  That  we  endorse  the  Icing  features  of  the  rate  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Refrigerator  Car  Lines  Committee  of  the  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants,  and  recommend  that  they  be  incorporated 
In  whatever  rate  bill  which  may  ultimately  pass  Congress. 

Second.  That  we  commend  the  suggestion  that  a  reward  be  offered 
for  the  production  of  a  new  apple,  and  recommend  that  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  take  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Third.  That  we  commend  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  school  gar- 
dens. Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  W.  SHOEMAKER, 
J.  O.  GROSSMAN, 

B.  Y.  TEAS. 

(Icing  Clause  as  acted  upon  by  Society.) 

ICING   CLAUSE. 

Sec.  6.  That  a  rate  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  ice  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  pr(^>erty,  requiring  ice  for  its  preservation  when  in  transit, 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  published  tariff  of  the  carrier  under  the  heading 
"Icing  Rate,"  and  the  said  rate  shall  state  the  actual  cost  to  the  carrier 
of  ice  per  ton  placed  in  the  car  bunkers  at  the  various  initial  and  re-iclng 
points  where  ice  is  furnished  or  required,  and  that  the  said  actual  cost 
shall  be  the  rate. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  place  upon  its 
freight  bills  the  several  quantities  of  ice  furnished  (if  any)  at  the  sev- 
eral icing  points  with  cost  as  per  rate,  carrjrlng  the  sam§  to  a  column 
of  totals. 

Sec.  7.  That  where  delay  occurs  to  a  car  or  cars  under  refrigera- 
tion while  in  transit,  and  where  such  delay  necessitates  the  furnishing 
of  additional  Ice  for  preservation  of  contents,  it  shall  in  such  case  be 
obligatory  upon  the  part  of  the  carrier  to  furnish  said  ice,  and  the  cost 
thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the  carrier. 

Sec.  8.  That  where  the  rate  has  been  made  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing commodities  under  refrigeration  without  additional  charge  for  such 
refrigeration  (as  in  the  case  particularly  of  dairy  products)  Sections  5 
and  6  of  this  act  shall  not  apply. 
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Sec.  9.  That  if  in  publishing  its  icing  rate  a  carrier  shall  publish 
a  rate  for  icing  other  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  carrier  of  ice  per  ton, 
placed  in  the  car  bunkers,  or  shall  charge  upon  its  freight  bills  other  than 
the  actual  quantity  placed  in  the  bunkers,  or  if  a  carrier  shall  by  any 
secret  arrangement,  understanding  or  otherwise,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, enter  into  collusion  with  any  party  or  parties  whereby  a  fictitious 
price  can  be  or  is  put  upon  the  cost  of  ice  furnished  for  refrigeration 
of  its  own  or  cars  of  oth^r  carriers,  the  said  carrier  shall,  for  each  and 
every  such  offense,  be  ftiud  five  Ihoufcuind  dollars  ($5,C00.00),  and  flv* 
hundred  dollars  ($500.(  0)  for  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offense. 

President  Stevens:  We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  regular  pro- 
gram. The  first  thing  is  **A  Hoosier  in  the  Ozark  Region,"  by  J.  A. 
Burton.     I  believe  his  son  is  here,  and  will  read  it  for  hiin. 


A  HOOSIER  IN  THE  OZARKS. 


BY   J.    A.    BURTON. 


The  much  traveled  man  has  always  been  an  object  of  interest.  One 
of  our  neighbor  boys  once  went  down  to  Vincennes.  On  his  return  home 
he  related  to  his  brother  some  of  the  wonders  of  his  travel — "whole  rows 
of  brick  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  road.'*  His  brother  acknowledged 
that  Frank  had  surely  seen  wonders.  The  greatest  interest  to  trav- 
eling is  with  the  traveler  himself.  He  feels  that  the  whole  world  knows 
he  is  traveling  and  is  anxious  to  know  about  the  wonders  he  has  and 
is  seeing.  1  am  aware  that  in  some  respects  I  am  different  from  other 
mortals,  but  in  this,  the  same.  Therefore,  please  be  patient  while  I  tell 
my  story. 

The  first  Item  of  interest  was  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  Kansas  City.  I  had  never  met  with  this  august  body. 
To  introduce  me  the  secretary  placed  me  on  the  program.  Of  course  It 
was  not  thought  wise  to  let  a  novice  have  access  to  the  whole  field, 
so  my  paper  was  limited  to  "Cultivation  of  Orchards  in  Southern  In- 
diana." Knowing  that  my  method  was  not  the  one  approved  by  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  that  I  was  known  to  few  of  the  Westerners, 
I  reinforced  my  paper  with  a  basket  of  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty. 
I'ewaukee  and  Winesap  Apples.  When  I  had  finished  reading,  the  presi- 
dent held  up  my  apples,  unlike  others  present,  to  the  excited  audience; 
there  was  great  confusion.  Nearly  everybody  was  on  his  feet  wanting  to 
ask  a  question.  The  famous  gavel,  loaned  by  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  occasion,  received  many  hard  jolts  before  the  president 
could  be  heard  to  announce  it  was  dinner  time  and  we  would  take  this 
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subject  up  later.  Then  there  was  a  rush  to  see  and  handle  the  Southern 
Indiana  apples."  Mr.  Irwin  of  the  Western  Fruit  Grower  wanted  the 
paper.  Professor  Beach  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Ck>llege  wanted 
the  apples  for  illustration  before  his  classes. 

Much  information  was  given  out  at  this  meeting.  Some  of  it  seemed 
strange  and  hard  to  understand.  I  learned  that  Minnesota  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  horticulture,  in  fact  ahead  of  all  sections.  That  Iowa  was  a 
wonder  along  this  line — much  ahead  of  other  States.  That  no  other 
State  was  the  equal  of  Nebraska  for  her  fine  and  reliable  crops  of  fruit. 
Kansas  was  the  special  State  in  which  horticulture  had  outstripped  Its 
possibilities  and  set  the  other  States  in  the  shade.  As  for  Missouri,  it 
was  utter  folly  for  any  other  State  to  hint  that  they  (x>uld  in  the  least 
compare  with  her.  Arkansas  was  simply  a  fruit  garden,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  knew  nothing.  New  York  don't  say  much,  but  looks 
with  contempt  on  other  localities  claiming  they  can  raise  fruit.  Texas 
was  bigger  than  anybody  else,  and  as  soon  as  she  gets  her  pants  on  the 
rest  of  us  had  as  well  quit.  New  Mexico  capped  them  all.  She  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  it  indicated  insanity  to  attempt  to  raise  fruit  outside 
her  borders. 

How  all  these  States  can  be  so  far  ahead  of  one  another  is  a  mys- 
tery. The  society  never  let  on — did  not  even  appoint  a  committee  to  try 
to  reconcile  the  matter.  Indiana  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  blow 
her  horn,  but  her  apples  were  there,  and  through  them  she  Just  "looked 
the  queen." 

Professor  Goburn  of  Kansas  explained  a  new  method  of  top-grafting. 
I  consider  this  information  worth  the  price  of  my  attendance.  I  hope 
to  make  it  very  useful  in  the  Experimental  Orchard.  I  can't  explain 
It  very  well  on  paper,  but  the  graft  is  inserted  in  a  long-sawed  and 
trimmed  slit  instead  of  a  split.  The  graft  is  driven  in  very  tight  Can 
be  used  in  grafting  limbs  from  three-quarters  of  ap  inch  up  to  any  size. 
He  stated  that  in  inserting  many  thousands  he  had  never  lost  one  except 
where  he  broke  them  off  hauling  out  the  brush. 

We  were  given  a  five  days*  excursion  in  Pullman  cars  through  the 
Ozarks.  Of  nights  our  cars  were  attached  to  regular  trains  and  wo 
made  our  long  runs.  During  the  day  we  had  our  own  train  and  stopped 
wherever  interest  demanded.  The  citizens  met  us  with  carriages 
and  drove  about  througn  the  orchards.  On  returning  to  the  stations  we 
were  bountifully  served  with  highly  prepared  meals.  Then  usually  fol- 
lowed an  hour  of  congratulatory  speechmaking.  The  hospitality  of  the 
people  seemed  to  know  not  where  to  end. 

The  Ozarks  are  generally  an  elevated  plateau  1,200  to  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  not  nearly  so  hilly  as  southern  Indiana.  A  great 
deal  of  it  is  covered  with  small  rocks,  from  three  pounds  down  to  gravel. 
In  many  places  these  are  so  abundant  as  to  amount  to  a  mulch.  Mr. 
Goodman  informed  me  that  where  removed  the  fruit  trees  did  not  thrive 
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SO  well.  Some  of  this  land  is  inclined  to  be  wet.  The  fruit  growers 
seemed  to  disregard  this.  They  also  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  lay  of  the  land,  planting  as  readily  in  the  valley  as  on  the  hill- 
top. If  the  orchard  did  poorly  they  attributed  the  failure  to  the  weather. 
They  have  a  mania  for  planting  fruit  trees,  but  not  much  heart  for 
caring  for  them.  Very  few  of  them  prune,  spray  or  cultivate.  Most 
of  the  spraying  done  is  by  the  dust  method.  The  enemies  of  fruit 
growing  are  not  yet  so  abundant  as  in  Indiana,  but  they  are  getting  there, 
and  unless  the  growers  adopt  better  methods  their  business  must  sharply 
decline. 

This  region  is  undoubtedly  naturally  suited  to  fruit  growing.  The 
soil  is  not  rich.  There  is  probably  an  abundance  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  the  nitrogen  is  lacking.  On  this  account  the  trees  never 
attain  much  size.  On  this  account,  too,  and  the  lack  of  spraying,  the 
leaves  drop  prematurely.  This  season  many  of  them  were  blooming 
again,  thus  cutting  off  largely  the  chances  of  a  crop  next  year.  They 
had  but  few  apples  this  year,  and  have  not  had  a  fair  crop  since  1902. 
Their  fruit  colors  well,  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  nitrogen.  Poor  land 
and  small  growth  always  produces  high-colored  fruit.  High-colored  fruit 
is  generally  of  good  quality.  Their  apples  ate  nearly  all  Ben  Davis  and 
they  believe  them  to  be  of  high  quality.  Fully  one-half  the  land 'is 
planted  to  apples  or  peaches.  Why  so  many  there  and  so  few  in  Indiana 
plant  orchards  is  a  mystery.  When  they  have  a  full  crop,  the  yield  is 
not  large,  because  the  trees  are  so  small. 

The  Olden  orchard  in  Missouri  is  one  of  the  most  noted.  The  trees 
are  now  about  20  years  old  and  dying  of  old  age.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  Indiana  trees  just  beginning  to  bear.  In  1902,  their  banner  apple 
year,  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  shipped  a  carload  for  every  2,365  bearing 
trees.  This  seems  a  very  small  turnout,  but  it  undoubtedly  is  more  than 
Indiana  shipped  from  that  many  trees.  But  apple  growing  is  their  prin- 
cipal business,  while  in  Indiana  it  is  scarcely  a  side  issue.  I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  anything  approaching  the  yield  of  the  orchard  of  the 
Burton  Fruit  Company.  With  proper  cultivating,  fertilizing  and  spray- 
ing, they  can  surely  raise  fine  apples,  but  not  so  large  nor  so  many  of 
them  as  we  can  in  Indiana,  but  better  colored.  They  are  not  so  favor- 
ably located  for  market  as  we,  and  what  is  much  against  them,  they 
do  not  grow  as  popular  apples  as  we  do.  They  are  joined  to  their  idol — 
Ben  Davis — and  woe  to  the  individual  that  says  aught  against  it  Here- 
in lies  Indiana's  opportunity.  The  kinds  that  do  best  here  ^e  the  kinds 
that  the  people  want.  At  present  Indiana  is  the  place  to  grow  apples 
■for  profit.  It  is  evident  that  they  can  not  be  grown  profitably  any- 
where without  proper  attention.  This  can  be  given  as  readily  in  In- 
diana as  anywhere.  Indiana  does  not  grow  enough  tot  herself.  She 
can  not  ship  in  as  good  as  she  can  grow.  She  can  grow  them  at  a  profit 
for  much  less  price  than  they  sell  for  now. 
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The  Missouri  Experimental  Orchard  is  a  huge  affair,  occupying  160 
acres.  It  is  conducted  somewhat  on  the  linos  of  our  own  experimental 
orchard,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  They  spend  on  it  over  $17,000  a 
year.  They  have  fine,  elaborate  buildings  and  much  ornamentation. 
They  are  testing  over  400  varieties  of  apples.  Have  1,000  pedigreed  seed- 
lings, nearly  all  Jonathan  or  Ben  Davis.  They  will  surely  get  the  apple 
if  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis  can  make  it.  They  are  not  conducting  so 
many  really  important  experiments  as  Indiana. 

President  Stevens:  The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  "Growing 
Strawberries  for  Market,"  by  Ambrose  Blasdell. 


GROWING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  MARKET. 


BY  AKBBOSE  BLASDELL,   BBOAD  BIPPLK. 


Every  civilized  man  of  the  present  age  must  realize  that  his  own 
individual  powers  within  himself  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  his  personal 
necessities  and  insure  success  in  his  life  purposes.  Hence  he  must 
choose  some  force  outside  of  himself  to  assist  him  in  reaching  his  goal. 
Man  must  have  an  ally — a  hobby — to  carry  him  through  life. 

The  choosing  of  that  power  or  force  which  is  to  determine  his  weal 
or  woe  is  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  Here  is  the  place  to  use  thor- 
ough knowledge,  keen  foresight  and  sound  judgment  If  you  choose  the 
right  thing  your  success  is  sure,  if  you  choose  the  wrong  thing,  failure 
is  equally  certain. 

In  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  line  we  find  great  prospects 
before  us  in  all  directions,  but  the  thing  for  the  man  to  do  is  to  choose 
that  particular  plant  product  which  will  bring  him  the  greatest  results 
in  his  particular  location  and  surroundings. 

If  I  tell  you  that  strawberries  pay  me  best  six  miles  from  the  mar- 
ket house  of  Indianapolis,  I  am  not  telling  you  it  will  pay  you  50  or 
100  miles  from  that  place.  Yet,  by  actual  experience  in  many  failures 
and  some  successes,  we  are  forced  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
force  manifested  by  this  little  creeping  plant,  the  strawberry,  is  an  im- 
portant power  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  relation  which 
has  sprung' up  between  man  and  the  strawberry  plant  is  not  a  mere 
chance.  It  required  genius  to  discover  this  force,  and  the  intelligent 
and  united  efforts  of  generations  to  harness  this  force  and  give  it  to 
the  present  generation.  Thus  we  find,  if  a  man  would  have  a  plant 
to  add  to  his  welfare,  he  must  add  his  life  to  it  To  do  this  we  must 
have  an  understanding  of  the  plant  with  which  we  deal.  For,  what 
man  would  risk  his  life  with  an  engine  without  a  knowledge  of  its  work- 
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Ing  principles?  If  we  cultivate  a  plant  for  profit  we  want  to  know 
the  law  of  its  growth  as  well  as  the  commercial  value  of  its  product. 
We  go  to  the  market  in  the  strawberry  season  and  find  the  town  full 
of  berries.  Fine  large  berries  will  bring  a  good  price;  poor  berries,  a 
very  low  price. 

Good  berries  will  pay.  Poor  berries  will  not  pay.  What  must  we 
do?  The  answer  Is,  raise  good  ones.  But  we  find  that  the  expense  of 
picking,  boxing  and  conveying  to  market  is  very  great,  and  leaves  to 
the  producer  a  very  small  margin,  even  on  his  good  product.  And,  If  I 
have  only  one  acre  of  ground  for  berries,  what  must  I  do  to  get  a  living 
out  of  it?  The  answer  is,  make  your  acre  produce  very  abundantly. 
The  only  hope  of  success  lies  in  fine  berries  and  many  quarts.  You  ^ust 
have  these  here  in  the  Indianapolis  market  or  go  out  of  the  business.  You 
can  have  them  If  you  supply  the  conditions.  The  plant  will  do  its  part, 
for  the  governing  laws  of  plant  force  are  as  true  and  regular  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  If  man  will  plant  and  cultivate,  God  will 
give  him  the  increase. 

To  present  a  few  facts  and  principles  which  underlie  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  strawberries  in  abundant  quantities  in  a  little  ground  is  the 
aim  of  this  hour.  I  have  accordingly  selected  a  few  plants  to  help  me 
to  illustrate  these  facts.  I  have  here  a  virgin  plant.  If  you  examine  It 
you  will  find  it  is  composed  of  three  distinct  and  essential  parts — stem, 
roots  and  leaves.  The  stem,  as  you  see,  is  very  short,  and  is  called  the 
crown,  but  it  Is  as  truly  the  stem  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  and  is  made 
of  soft,  woody  fiber,  having  the  same  purpose  as  that  of  a  tree.  It  is 
the  life  center  of  the  plant.  It  forms  the  connection  between  roots  and 
leaves  and  holds  the  leaves  up  in  the  air.  This  stem  belongs  to  the  class 
of  the  root-stalk  or  Rhlzuma,  and  belongs  underground  instead  of  in  the 
air  like  the  tree.  This  is  a  wise  provision  for  Its  protection,  since  it  is 
too  small  to  withstand  the  drought  of  summer,  frosts  of  winter  or  the 
effects  of  hoofs  and  shoe  heels,  so  it  sinks  itself  under  a  slight  covering  of 
soft  earth.  This  crown  will  not  do  to  plant  like  a  potato.  The  Irish 
potato  is  also  a  stem,  but  it  has  also  the  power  of  a  seed  and  can  send 
out  stem  roots  and  leaves  from  its  own  body  and  by  its  own  force,  but 
the  strawberry  crown  has  no  power  to  grow  without  its  roots  and  leaves. 
It  is  not  an  Individual — it  is  only  an  organ  of  the  plant.  By  its  roots 
it  gets  its  aliment  from  the  soil,  and  by  the  leaves  It  gets  its  air  sup- 
ply. The  roots  are  all  thread-like  and  radiate  in  regular  circles  from 
the  crown.  These  roots  are  shortlived  and  after  each  period  of  the 
plant's  growth  they  must  be  renewed.  This  is  done  by  adding  a  new 
joint  to  the  top  of  the  stem  and  a  new  whirl  of  roots.  This  calls  for 
a  new  leaf  bud,  so  that  a  whole  new  plant  is  formed  upon  the  top  of 
the  old  stem,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  roots  are  left  to  retire 
from  service.  This  you  will  readily  see  from  the  old  plants  I  have  here. 
This  new  life  begins  after  the  plant  has  borne  its  fruit  and  taken  its 
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summer  vacation.  TheMeaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  as  all  other 
leaves  are,  and  belong  out  of  the  ground.  They  suffer  in  dry,  hot  summ^ 
weather,  but  are  not  easily  affected  by  the  frost,  and  under  a  slight  cover 
of  straw  will  remain  green  all  winter. 

The  modes  of  the  reproduction  of  the  strawberry  are  very  interest- 
ing. In  this  line  of  life  it  is  very  vigorous  and  persistent.  Take  a  virgin 
plant  in  the  spring  and  you  find  it  loaded  with  fruit  buds,  remove  the 
fruit  buds  and  out  of  the  sides  of  the  crown  will  come  runners.  This 
runner  grows  rapidly  at  a  respectful  distance  from  its  mother,  then  turns 
its  tip  down  to  the  ground,  there  a  node  is  formed.  From  this  node  will 
issue  roots  into  the  ground  and  leaves  unfold  to  the  air,  the  node  becomes 
a  crown,  and  a  new  life  begins.  The  new  plant  is  still  fed  by  the  old 
one,  and  by  its  own  roots  and  leaves.  Thus  its  life  force  is  doubled.  The 
new  plant  sends  out  another  runner  or  two  and  the  former  process  is 
repeated  each  time  with  increased  life.  And  thus  new  runners  and  new 
plants  will  go  on  and  on  and  without  a  hindering  agent  the  issues  of  a 
single  plant  would  possess  the  earth.  Yet,  this  growth  is  readily  checked 
by  breaking  off  the  end  of  the  runner.  When  the  runners  are  kept  cut 
off  the  plant  uses  its  force  in  sending  out  a  branch  from  the  side  of  the 
stem.  This  is  its  third  mode  of  reproduction.  With  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  the  other  things  needful  in  producing  good  berries  in  abun- 
dance are  to  fertilize  your  soil,  select  your  plants,  cultivate,  restrict. 

Little  attention  need  be  given  to  insect  pests,  and  other  enemies  so 
injurious  to^ other  fruits.  I  know  of  no  pest  that  would  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  good  berries  without  attention  in  that  line.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  beasts,  fowls  or  insects-  will  eat  the  leaves  and  none  of  them 
care  for  the  fruit. 

This  fruit  seems  to  have  been  given  to  mankind  alone.  Wherever 
men  live  from  the  products  of  the  soil,  strawberries  will  grow.  All  peo- 
ple crave  them.  Women  will  have  them;  men  will  even  pay  money  for 
them,  and  children  will  actually  steal  them. 

From  the  nature  of  this  plant  and  the  laws  of  its  growth,  we  derive 
certain  rules  for  planting  and  cultivating  it.  We  will  put  these  in  the 
form  of  negative  commandments  to  make  them  brief  and  impressive. 

First.  Do  not  use  plants  that  are  shipped  to  you  with  dry  roots  and 
wilted  leaves. 

Second.  Do  not  stick  the  tips  of  the  roots  in  the  ground,  leaving  the 
crown  and  part  of  the  roots  exposed. 

Third.  Do  not  set  your  plants  in  a  ridge,  for  the  dirt  will  settle 
away  from  the  roots. 

Fourth.  Do  not  set  plants  in  furrows,  for  then  the  dirt  will  wash 
down  and  smother  the  heart  leaves. 

Fifth.     Do  not  stick  your  plants  down  between  clods. 

Sixth.  Do  not  allow  weeds  and  grass  to  possess  the  ground  in  which 
you  have  planted  strawberries. 
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Seventh.  Do  not  allow  man  or  beast  to  step  on  your  new  patch 
when  the  ground  is  wet  enough  to  pack. 

Eighth.    Do  not  allow  your  plants  to  crowd  each  other. 

Ninth.    Do  not  send  an  ignorant,  awkward  man  in  your  patch  to  hoe. 

Tenth.    Do  not  throw  dirt  up  against  the  plants  when  cultivating. 

These  are  ten  commandments  for  the  strawberry  men.  Every  one 
of  these  and  many  more  he  must  obey.  For,  if  he  violates  one  of  these 
rules,  he  may  as  well  be  guilty  of  all,  for  he  will  fail. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  hear  J.  M.  Cantley  on  another 
phase  of  this  subject. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 


BY  J.    M.    CANTLEY,   LOGANSPOBT,    INDIANA. 


In  my  part  of  Indiana — Cass  County — an  ideal  soil  for  the  straw- 
berry is  a  good  loam  with  a  clay  sub-soil  that  was  planted  to  potatoes 
the  year  previous.  If  possible,  well  manured  clover  should  have  been 
grown  before  the  potato.  The  clover  is  good  for  the  potato,  and  there 
is  something  about  the  potato  that  fixes  the  soil  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  almost  any  crop.  Now,  plow  deep,  but  not  too  deep,  and 
do  not  plow  when  the  ground  is  heavy  and  sad.  A  plow  that  will  edge 
the  soil  rather  than  turn  the  top  into  the  bottom  I  have  found  to  be  most 
desirable.  Pulverize,  and  then  pylverize  again.  A  clod  is  a  thing  to 
be  despised.  It  is  an  abomination  to  the  husbandman  and  is  of  no  use 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  its  fertility  being  locked  from  every  living 
thing.  Then  crush  it.  The  harrow  and  drag  will  do  this.  I  have  seen 
floats  used  in  some  parts  of  Indiana.  When  you  have  your  soil  as  smooth 
as  a  garden,  plant  two  feet  in  the  row,  three'  rows  pistilate,  one  row 
staminate.  Set  with  a  spade.  This  thumb  and  finger  business  has 
played  out.  You  might  as  well  drop  com  by  hand  instead  of  using  a 
planter.  A  boy  will  soon  learn  to  give  the  peculiar  swing  to  put  the 
roots  all  into  the  hole,  and  the  one  using  the  spade  can  easily  avoid  the 
"rat  hole"  so  objectionable.  If  possible  plant  your  rows  north  and 
south.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  in  and  before  the  wind  springs  up,  go 
over  the  patch  with  the  weeder  to  check  the  escape  of  moisture,  for 
capillary  attraction  will  try  to  keep  the  surface  moist,  and  the  wind 
will  rapidly  take  it  up.  This  must  be  prevented,  for  this  is  just  the 
time  above  all  others  when  the  plant  needs  an  excess  of  moisture  rather 
than  a  deficiency.  To  change  a  plant  from  its  native  moorings  and 
transplant  it,  often  into  a  foreign  soil,  is  a  fearful  shock  at  best,  and 
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when  we  remember  that  all  plants  take  their  food  in  liquid  form,  to 
conserve  the  moisture  becomes  of  prime  importance. 

This  early  planting  insures  a  good  stand  and  an  early  set  of  run- 
ners. I  know  some  claim  the  later  runners  are  stalkier,  the  plant  bet- 
ter, etc.    Well,  then,  keep  them  all,  but  get  a  good  stand. 

We  all  know  often,  yes,  quite  often,  it  is  very  dry  through  July  and 
August,  and  I  prefer  plants  to  set  the  last  of  June  ahd  the  forepart  of 
July  to  those  whipped  around  by  the  wind  drawing  upon  the  parent  plant 
often  to  total  exhaustion.  When  the  row  is  sufficiently  set,  keep  "off  the 
surplus  runners;  what  you  want  is  enough,  more  may  be  as  bad  or  worse 
than  not  enough.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  have  four,  five  or  six  stalks 
of  com  in  a  hill  as  so  many  plants  where  three  should  grow. 

The  strawberry  propagates  itself  in  two  ways — by  runners  and  by 
seeds.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  methods  are  reasonably  well 
balanced.  Destroy  one  method,  the  runner,  and  the  plant  puts  on  greater 
bud  growth,  increases  the  amount  of  fruit  to  increase  the  number  of 
seeds,  just  as  the  hearing  of  a  blind  man  becomes  more  acute  and  takes  * 
on  some  of  the  functions  of  the  eye.  With  the  runners  thus  treated 
as  weeds  and  all  weeds  kept  down,  and  the  entire  fertility  of  the  soil 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  plant,  the  foundation  for  an  enormous  yield  is 
laid. 

When  the  next  spring  comes  the  prayer  of  the  grower  is,  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  shower,"  for  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  strawberry 
is  water.  He  believes  in  watered  stock  and  so  do  his  customers.  No 
one  complains  of  the  dividends  on  such  stocky  either. 

Here  again  man  can  assist  nature  by  means  of  a  mulch  put  on  in  the 
fall.  It  has  a  twofold  use — yes,  threefold.  It  prevents  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground  with  its  resultant  destruction  of  fruit 
buds,  it  also  holds  the  snow,  freighted  as  it  is  with  fertility,  as  seen  in 
the  wheatfield  where  windrowed  along  the  fence  most  of  all,  it  holds 
the  moisture  right  where  the  roots  can  take  it  up,  and  they  seem  to  blush 
a  deeper,  darker  green  in  doing  it,  each  vieing  with  the  other  in  drink- 
ing this  nectar  or  the  gods. 

Last  spring  I  hauled  several  loads  of  strawy  manure  from  the  livery 
stable  and  ricked  it  up.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  straw 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  two  years  before  and  the  mulch  I 
must  have.  This  fall  I  loaded  it  on  the  manure  spreader  and  covered 
the  strawberries  first,  then  wheat  straw  on  top.  You  should  have  seen 
it.  Never  was  the  child  of  a  Czar  tucked  away  in  a  cozier  bed;  when 
they  awake  in  the  spring  there  will  be  food  right  at  their  mouths.  Will 
they,  like  spoiled  children,  turn  their  backs  on  us?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Nature  never  turns  her  back  upon  her  benefactor,  but  showers  upon  him 
a  more  abundant  fruitage. 

A  Member:     What  will  Jack  Frost  do? 
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Mr.  Cantley:  I  will  not  take  the  mulch  off  until  the  danger  is  past. 
I  will  admit  that  there  is  nothing  that  invites  frost  like  manure,  but  it 
is  underneath.  This  brings  me  to  another  matter  I  must  speak  of — 
the  size  of  the  berry  and  its  sale.  Everybody  wants  big  fruit.  Quality 
is  seldom  considered  in  the  fruit  market.  California  fruit  would  go  beg- 
ging were  it  otherwise.  The  eye  makes  the* mouth  water;  the  taste 
never.  Then  why  spend  years  educating  the  people  to  what  they  should 
buy  when  the  birth  of  every  child  refutes  your  argument?  The  little 
child  will  pick  out  the  big  red  apple  every  time,  and  you  will,  too,  not 
because  you  are  getting  childish,  but — oh,  well — just  because  you  do. 

Now,  raise  a  big  berry  and  you  will  have  a  market,  and  don't  need 
to  make  one.  Suppose  your  berries  average  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
yield  flfty  bushels  per  acre,  sell  at  five  cents  per  quart  and  give  a  gross 
return  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre.  If  by  better  methods  you  can 
increase  the  size  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch — not  a  big  berry  at  all — the 
yield  is  two  and  a  half  times  greater,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bifthels,  and  the  receipts  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  But  still 
better  methods  will  make  the  berry  one  inch  in  diameter,  make  the 
yield  eight  times  greater,  or  four  hundred  bushels,  and  gross  receipti^ 
six  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

This  explains  why  some  succeed  while  others  fail.  Besides  the  big 
berry  takes  the  market  while  the  man  with  little  berries  begs  one,  and 
beggary  in  business  is  as  disagreeable  and  humiliating  as  beggary  be- 
cause of  poverty. 

Again,  the  big  berry  tops  the  market,  and  if  it  does  not  spring  the 
price  the  tendency  is  that  way,  your  grocer  meets  you  with  a  smile, 
asks,  "What  will  you  take?"  and  buys  with  confidence. 

A  Member:  You  do  not  sell  the  large  berries  for  the  same  price 
as  the  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  Cantley:  I  am  putting  them  on  the  same  basis,  as  a  matter 
of  mathematics,  to  show  that  the  big  berry  is  what  is  wanted. 

President  Stevens;  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  big  berry  sells  for 
more? 

Mr.  Cantley:  Yes,  I  ^vill  treat  that  in  a  minute.  The  man  with 
little  berries  goes  from  grocery  to  grocery,  and  when  he  does  ask  the 
market  price  is  met  with  the  answer,  "Yes,  but  that  is  for  good  stock; 
1*11  give  so  and  so,  as  I  will  have  to  sell  them  cheap."  Discouraged,  the 
grower  takes  what  he  can  get.  He  is  out  of  his  time,  is  l>eing  humil- 
iated and  has  little  money  for  his  reward  and  no  market  for  tomor- 
row's picking. 

There  is  another  matter  to  be  considered,  the  cost  of  picking,  box- 
ing, etc.,  are  fixed  charges,  let  returns  be  what  they  may.  We  have  all 
sold  fruit  as  low  as  three  and  a  third  cents  per  quart  when  rains  de- 
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layed  piekiDg  and  accelerated  ripening.  With  fixed  charges  at  two 
and  one-third  cents  the  margin  Is  only  one  cent — ^and  who  can  get  rich 
on  a  penny  business? — ^but  when  the  wholesale  price  is  eight  and  one- 
third  cents  the  margin  is  six  cents,  which  means  a  net  profit  of  sixteen 
dollars  per  acre  in  one  case  or  ninety-six  dollars  per  acre  in  the  other» 
the  yield  being  fifty  bushels  an  acre.  But  the  man  with  better  methods, 
better  management,  better  berries,  has  a  yield  of  two  and  a  half  to 
five  times  greater,  or  from  forty  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
net  per  acre,  or  even  more.  Besides,  there  is  a  silent  dignity,  a  self- 
consciousness  of  not  only  having  deserved  success  but  of  winning  it  that 
surely  never  comes  to  a  man  with  poor  soil,  poor  berries,  poor  methods 
and  poor  returns,  and  I  therefore  ask  for  more  manure,  more  cultivation 
and  more  mulch. 

Rev.  Smith:  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  plant  your  berries  in 
rows  for  the  sake  of  picking  them,  or  if  you  let  them  go  all  over  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Cantley:  I  like  to  have  what  we  call  a  valley  between  them. 
In  which  the  picker  walks  or  tries  to  walk,  but  they  often  step  on  very 
fine  berries. 

Rev.  Smith:    I  would  like  to  ask  what  varieties  you  find  profitable? 

Mr.  Cantley:  I  expect  in  your  section  I  would  grow  different  ones. 
I  grow  the  Bubach,  Haverland,  Senator  Dunlap  and  Sample;  in  fact,  1 
have  tried  thirty-four  different  varieties,  many  of  them  to  my  sorrow. 

Rev.  Smith:    Do  you  grow  the  Gandy? 

Mr.  Cantley:    No,  sir;  it  yields  too  poor  for  me. 

A  Member:    Have  you  tried  the  ^uby? 

Mr.  Cantley:    No,  sir. 

A  Member:    Do  you  ever  follow  by  sowing  oal^? 

Mr.  Cantley:  No,  sir.  The  objection  is  that  oats  require  an  immense 
quantity  of  moisture;  it  is  a  ravenous  feeder.  I  have  never  tried  that,  but 
I  have  used  straw;  I  would  have  tried  manure  before  had  I  not  secured 
straw. 

A  Member:    Is  the  Senator  Dunlap  a  good  yielder? 

Mr.  Cantley:    Tes,  sir;  it  may  be  in  some  places,  but  not  for  me. 

A  Member:    Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Cantley:  One  mile  from  the  city  limits.  Logansport,  Indiana. 
The  best  town  in  the  State,  outside  of  yours. 
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A  Member:  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  this  gentleman  has  not 
tried  the  manure  and  straw  before  he  is  liable  to  be  surprised  when 
he  sees  his  berries  in*  the  patch  in  the  spring.  I  was  one  time.  I  put 
some  straw  upon  the  patch  with  manure  in  it;  it  was  coarse  straw 
with  some  manure  in  it,  for  it  was  taken  from  the  stable  where  they 
had  used  a  good  deal  of  straw,  and  it  made  a  nice  mulch,  but  in  the 
spring  the  timothy  grew  up  so  thick  I  cut  the  timothy  iifstead  of  pick- 
ing the  strawberries.  There  is  great  danger  in  mulching  with  manure. 
It  is  my  experience  that  you  had  better  keep  it  oft,  if  it  has  any  hay 
seed  in  it.  I  mulched  with  that  kind  of  straw  one  year  and  it  was  so 
dry  the  timothy  didn't  get  started,  and  I  tried  it  again  the  next  and  lost 
my  patch. 

Mr.  Theo.  Wilson:  I  have  been  growing  berries  for  thirty  years,  and  I 
have  found  in  that  time  that  clean  wheat  straw,  and  plenty  of  it,  can 
be  obtained  in  Marion  County,  and  if  it  Is  not  clean  you  can  clean  it 
and  I  have  found  that  it  Is  the  best  for  mulching.  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  mulch  with  manure,  and  you  are  likely  in  that  way  to  get 
another  crop,  for  you  can  not  find  manure  but  what  has  hay  seed  in  it 
more  or  less,  and  you  will  ruin  your  patch  the  first  year. 

I  have  heard  persons  say  that  you  can  not  get  the  ground  too  rich 
for  strawberries.  Ton  can,  I  say,  for  one  year  I  planted  a  patch  of 
berries  where  I  had  been  feeding  hogs  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
grew  the  finest  plants  you  ever  saw,  but  there  were  no  berries.  It  was* 
all  foliage.    You  can  have  your  ground  too  rich  for  strawberries. 

As  to  raising  large  berries,  our  city  consumes  during  our  fruiting 
season  from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  strawberries,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  berries  that  are  sold  are  our  medium-sized  berries.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  mass  of  the  people  who  buy  them  have  to  live  very 
economically,  and  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  their  berries. 
You  can  sell  ten  bushels  of  the  ordinary  Haviland  berries  where  you  can 
not  sell  one  bushel  of  the  William  Belt.  I  know  full  well  that  the  large 
berries  are  the  money-makers.  I  grow  a  good  many  berries.  In  the  year 
1882  I  sold  .over  a  thousand  bushels — nearly  twelve  hundred  bushels — ^and 
I  have  to  grow  good  berries,  and  I  prefer  the  large  berry  for  a  money- 
maker, but  the  demand  is  large  for  the  medium-sized  berries.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  can  not  afford  fancy  berries.  We  have  them  on 
the  North  Side  in  flats  that  spend  all  of  their  money,  and  they  do  not 
mind  pasring  ten  and  fifteen  cents  a  quart  for  them,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  want  the  smaller  berries — not  because  they  are 
better  than  the  others,  but  because  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  the 
fancy  ones. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  new  berry  which  we  have  here — 
the  Oakland.  But  few  of  us  have  heard  of  it.  It  is  the  most  productive 
one  I  have  ever  had  on  my  farm;  it  has  good,  clean  foliage,  and  sends 
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out  large,  heavy  runners;  it  Is  a  good  plant  and  the  berries  are  fine. 
The  William  Belt  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  you  have  no  trouble  at 
all  to  get  ten  cents  a  quart  on  the  street.  Everyone,  wants  it.  There 
are  so  many  good  strawberries  if  you  know  how  to  handle  them.  I  sell 
my  berries  to  the  consumer  and  do  not  give  the  commission  man  a 
chance  to  pocket  half,  and  steal  the  other  half.  They  will  not  all  do  that, 
but  some  of  them  will.  I  had  one  plant  last  spring  that  I  tested,  and 
after  the  fruit  was  off  I  watered  it  occasionally,  once  a  week  probably, 
and  it  has  set  three  hundred  plants.  If  you  can  set  a  thousand  plants 
from  four  and  get  three  dollars  for  them,  isn't  there  money  in  it?  I  sell 
a  lot  every  year.  There  are  some  varieties  that  set  too  many  plants 
and  you  will  have  to  cut  them  out,  and  others  do  not  set  enough. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  would  like  to  ask  what  success  you  have  had  with 
the  Warfield,  and  if  you  find  it  a  good  market  berry. 

Mr.  Wilson:  It  is  a  good  selling  berry,  and  is  one  of  the  medium 
berries.  It  is  of  the  Senator  Dunlap  type.  We  have  a  man  in  this 
city  who  grows  fine  ones.  It  is  a  small  berry  and  does  not  have  a 
good  flavor,  but  some  of  the  larger  growers  raise  It. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
flavor  of  the  Senator  Dunlap.  It  does  have  a  good  flavor.  Perhaps  it 
takes  a  little  more  sugar,  but  you  can  not  find  a  better  fiavored  berry, 
and  people  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana  and  in  Michigan  think  it  is 
the  best  ever  for  canning.  If  you  get  the  ground  in  the  right  con- 
dition and  don't  get  the  plants  too  thick  they  are  fine  berries. 

President  Stevens:  I  think  this  is  all  the  time  we  have  on  this 
subject.    Are  there  any  other  committees  to  report,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Flick:  I  have  no  other  reports  on  my  table.  I  have 
quite  a  speech  somewhere,  but  I  will  not  inflict  it  upon  you  at  this  time. 
I  intended  to  set  forth  some  of  the  intentions  of  the  society,  but  I  will 
do  that  by  circular.    I  will  prepare  a  circular  and  mail  It  to  you. 

Mr.  Swaim:    I  have  a  resolution  here  which  I  would  like  to  present — 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  an  invitation  to  the  potato  growers  of 
the  State  through  the  Potato  Growers'  Association  to  unite  with  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  said  Horticultural  Society  to  give  ample  time  for 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  vegetable  growing  in  all  of  its 
meetings. 

Secretary  Flick:    I  move  that  resolution  be  adopted. 

J.  W.  Apple:    I  second  the  motion. 

(Voted  on  and  carried.) 
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President  Stevens:  The  election  of  cheers  is  next  In  order.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  called  away,  but  In  my  absence  I  will  put 
a  better  man  in  my  place.    Mr.  Hobbs,  will  you  take  the  chair? 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  would  prefer  that  the  president  stay  with  his  work 
until  it  is  completed,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  election 
of  officers  by  ballot.  We  will  now'  hear  the  nominations  for  president. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  vote  who  has  not 
paid  his  dues. 

Mr.  Zion:  In  the  absence  of  any  other  nomination,  I  wish  to  place 
in  nomination  our  worthy  president,  Mr.  W.  W.  Stevens. 

Chairman  Hobbs:  I  understand  that  he  will  not  accept  the  office, 
as  he  has  declined,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  nominate  him 
if  he  will  not  accept. 

Mr.  Wilson:    I  wish  to  nominate  Mr.,  C.  M.  Hobbs. 

Chairman  Hobbs:  Mr.  Hobbs  positively  declines;  he  is  not  In  the 
race. 

Mr.  Shoemaker:    I  wish  to  nominate  Mr.  Swaim,  of  South  Bend. 

W.  C.  Reed:  I  move  you  that  the  secretary  cast  the  entire  vote 
of  this  society  for  Mr.  Swaim. 

(Seconded  and  carried,  and  secretary  casts  the  vote.) 

Chairman  Hobbs:  As  Mr.  Swaim  has  received  the  entire  vote  of 
this  society  for  president  for  the  coming  year,  I  now  declare  him  duly 
elected?    Will  you  take  the  chair  at  once,  Mr.  Swaim? 

Mr.  Swaim:  I  would  prefer  that  you  proceed  until  the  close  of  the 
sossion,  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Chairman  Hobbs:  The  next  in  order  will  be  the  election  of  the 
vice-president.     Are  there  any  nominations? 

Mr.  Henby:  I  wish  to  put  in  nomination  Mr.  Tilson,  of  Franklin, 
Indiana. 

Professor  Troop:    I  wish  to  nominate  Mr.  W.  C.  Reed. 

Mr.  Tilson:  Mr.  Reed  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  am  getting  at  an  age 
when  I  am  not  asking  for  any  promotion,  and  so  I  wish  to  decline  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Reed,  and  stop  this  right  here.  I  move  to  have  the  secre- 
tary cast  the  vote  of  the  society  for  Mr.  Reed. 

(Seconded,  voted  on  and  carried.) 
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Secretary  Flick:  I  hereby  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  Horticnltaral 
Society  for  W.  C.  Reed  as  vice-president. 

Chairman  Hobbs:  As  W.  C.  Reed  has  received  the  entire  vote  of 
this  society  I  now  declare  him  duly  elected  vice-president. 

Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  secretary.    Who  shall  it  be? 

Persons  all  over  the  room:    W.  B.  Flick.     , 

Mr.  Shoemaker:  I  would  like  to  move  that  the  entire  vote  of  the 
society  be  cast  for  Mr.  Flick. 

(Seconded,  carried,  and  Chairman  Hobbs  cast  the  vote  of  the  society 
for  Mr.  Flick.) 

Chairman  Hobbs:    The  next  in  order  is  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Zion:  I  desire  to  put  In  nomination  for  treasurer  of  this  asso- 
ciation one  of  the  most  practical  and  successful  horticulturists  in  In- 
diana. He  is  not  an  old  member  of  this  association,  but  he  is  a  hard 
worker  and  a  successful  man,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
with  the  fruit  he  had  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  that  gentleman  is  Mr.  Haz- 
lett,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Teas:    I  wish  to  nominate  Mr.  Custer,  the  present  incumbent. 

A.  W.  Shoemaker:    I  wish  to  nominate  Amos  Garretson. 

Chairman  Hobbs:  The  nominations  are  now  closed,  and  you  may 
prepare  your  ballot  for  treasurer.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many  ap- 
plicants since  we  have  received  the  increased  appropriation. 

I  will  appoint  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ratcliff  as  tellers. 

Secretary  Flick:  Mr.  President,  we  find  that  the  result  of  the  ballot 
is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ouster   23 

Mr.  Hazlett 21 

Mr.  Garretson   13 

A.  W.  Shoemaker:  As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Garretson,  who  is  not  here, 
I  wish  to  withdraw  his  name. 

Chairman  Hobbs:    You  may  prepare  to  ballot  again. 

Secretary  Flick:    We  find  the  result  of  the  second  ballot  as  follows: 

Mr.  Custer   25 

Mr.  Hazelett  30 

Mr.  W.   C.  Ratcliff 1 
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Gbairman  Hobbs:  As  Mr.  Hazlett  has  received  the  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast,  I  now  declare  him  duly  elected  as  treasurer  of  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society  for  the  coming  year. 

Nominations  are  now  In  order  for«a  member  of  the  Executive  CJom- 
mittee. 

A  Member:    I  wish  to  nominate  Mr.  W.  C.  Ratcliff. 

A  Member:    I  second  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Shoemaker:    I  nominate  Mr.  J.  G.  Grossman,  of  WolcotviUe. 

Ghairman  Hobbs:  You  may  prepare  your  ballots  on  these  two 
persons. 

Secretary  Flick:  Mr.  President,  we  find  the  result  of  the  ballot 
is  as  follows: 

Mr.  W.  G.  Ratcliff 26 

Mr.  J.  G.  Grossman 24 

Mr.  Shoemaker   1 

Ghairman  Hobbs:    As  Mr.  W.  G.  Ratcliff  has  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  I  declare  him  duly  elected. 
Next  comes  the  Horticultural  Gommittee. 

(This  committee  stands  Just  the  same,  except  that  Mr.  R.  D.  Simp- 
son was  chosen  for  the  Second  District  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Guster  for  the  Elev- 
enth District) 

Ghairman  Hobbs:  As  this  concludes  our  business  you  may  now 
consider  yourselves  adjourned  sine  die. 

(The  meeting  stood  adjourned.) 

(On  account  of  sickness  Mr.  Teas  was  unable  to  be  present  to  read 
this  paper. — Secretary.) 

LANDSGAPB  GARDENING. 


BT    EDWARD    TEAS,    JB.,    JOFLIN,    MISSOURI. 


A  study  of  the  principles  of  good  taste  in  planting  and  arranging 
should  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  mankind.  Wonderful  opportunities  are 
open  to  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  if  we  are 
able  to  analyze  and  understand  a  landscape. 

I  wish  to  say  a  friendly  word  in  behalf  of  gardening  as  an  art. 
Not  attempting  to  speak  of  all  its  phases  or  possibilities  or  to  speak  ex- 
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hanstiyely  on  any  of  them,  but  to  plead  the  cause  of  good  taste  in  ar- 
rangement and  planting.  For  today  the  art  of  gardening  is  practiced 
much  more  often  than  any  of  the  other  arts  in  ignorant  and  impulsive 
ways  by  people  who  do  not  stop  to  think  of  it  as  an  art  at  all. 

Wordsworth  says,  "Laying  out  grounds  may  be  considered  a  liberal 
art  in  some  sort  like  poetry  and  painting;"  while  Poe  says,  **The  crea-' 
tion  of  a  landscape  garden  offered  to  the  proper  muse  the  most  mag- 
nificent opportunities.  Here  indeed  was  the  fairest  field  for  the  display 
of  the  imagination  in  the  endless  combining  of  forms  of  novel  beauty." 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  says  the  arts  of  design  are  usually  named  as  three — 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  It  is  the  popular  belief  that  the 
man  who  practices  one  of  these  arts  is  an  artist;  yet  there  is  a  fourth 
art — that  of  design — ^which  will  deserve  to  rank  with  them,  for  it  de- 
mands quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  .artistic  feeling,  creative  power  and 
executive  skill.  This  is  the  art  which  creates  beautiful  compositions 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  mere  statement  of  its  purposes  should 
show  that  it  is  truly  an  art.  The  effort  to  produce  organic  beauty  makes 
a  man  an  artist;  neither  the  production  of  a  merely  useful  organism,  nor 
beautiful  isolated  detail  can  suffice;  he  must  compose  a  beautiful  whole 
with  a  number  of  related  parts.  Therefore  he  who  raises  useful  crops 
is  an  agriculturist  and  he  who  grows  plants  for  their  individual  charms 
is  a  horticulturist,  and  he  who  constructs  roads  is  an  engineer.  The 
man  who  uses  grounds,  plants,  roads  and  paths,  and  water  and  acces- 
sory buildings  with  an  eye  to  organic  beauty  of  effect,  is  or  ought  to 
be  an  artist.  All  the  arts  of  design  are  thus  akin  in  character  and 
purpose. 

Our  art  uses  her  materials  as  Nature  herself  uses  them,  and  the 
more  perfectly  the  artist  performs  his  work  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
forget  that  he  has  been  at  work,  since  Nature  might,  under  favoring 
conditions,  have  produced  the  result  without  man*s  aid. 

Central  Park,  New  York  City,  with  its  meadows,  ponds,  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  woodland  passages  and  verdurous  cliffs  and  hollows,  was 
forty  years  ago  a  dismal,  barren,  half  rocky,  half  swampy,  treeless 
waste,  while  to  the  ordinary  observer  it  would  appear  that  all  man  has 
done  was  to  lay  out  roads  and  paths,  and  build  terraces  and  bridges  to 
make  it  convenient  for  the  crowding  thousands  who  visit  it.  In  the 
naturalistic  work  we  may  carelessly  admire  the  work,  forgetting  that 
an  artist  wrought  it.  Working  in  and  for  and  with  Nature  we  use  her 
materials,  colors  and  methods  to  simply  help  her  in  her  efforts  to  realize 
her  beautiful  possibilities.  A  more  or  less  intelligent  love  for  natural 
beauty  is  very  common  with  us,  while  good  Judgment  in  art  is  very  rare. 

The  sculptor  and  painter  observes  defects  in  a  sdngle  model,  but  he 
notes  in  many  models  scattered  excellencies  which  he  strives  to  reunite 
in  his  work.  We  can  not  rival  Nature  by  producing  anything  exactly 
like  her  work,  but  we  can  create  something  which  shall  show  what 
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Nature  strives  after.  The  mind  of  man  comprehends  her  efforts,  and 
though  his  skill  can  not  compete  with  hers  in  the  production  of  partic- 
ulars, man  is  able  by  art  to  anticipate  her  desires  and  to  exhibit  an 
image  of  what  she  was  intending.  While  the  landscape  gardener  is  Na- 
ture's rival,  creating  things  like  her  own,  she  works  with  him  while  he 
is  reunitng  her  scattered  excellencies  and  obliterating  her  defects.  What 
he  can  not  she  does  for  him,  from  the  building  of  mountains  and  spread- 
ing of  skies  to  the  perfecting  of  those  particulars  which  turn  the  keen- 
est chisel  and  blunt  the  subtlest  brush;  to  the  curling  of  a  fern  frond 
or  the  veining  of  a  rose.  Of  course,  she  can  not  everywhere  do  every- 
thing. If  part  of  her  work  is  completing,  man's  part  is  in  preparing 
for  it,  and  he  must  respect  the  canvas  and  frame  which  she  furnishes 
for  his  picture  and  the'  general  scheme  which  she  prescribes.  He  can 
not  ask  her  to  build  mountains  in  a  plain  nor  to  make  tn^ical  trees 
grow  under  northern  skies,  but  he  can  always  persuade  her  to  produce 
beauty  of  some  sort,  if  he  is  wise  enough  to  know  for  what  sort  he  should 
ask. 

The  most  potent  factors  in  Nature's  beauty  are  light  and  atmosphere, 
but  to  the  landscape  gardener's  picture  Nature  freely  supplies  them. 
Not  only  in  the  phase  for  which  the  painter  strives,  but  in  a  thousand, 
changing  with  each  day  of  the  year  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  With 
the  passing  seasons  she  also  changes  her  terrestrial  effect,  so  that  no 
part  of  his  work  is  twice  the  same,  although  if  rightly  wrought  it  is 
always  beautiful.  "Nature,"  writes  Aristotle,  "has  the  will  but  not  the 
power  to  realize  perfection."  Turn  the  phase  the  other  way  and  it  is 
quite  as  true;  she  has  the  power  but  not  the  will.  In  either  reading,  it 
means  that  man  can  aid  and  supplement  her  work.  The  landscape  gar- 
dener can  bend  her  will  in  many  ways  to  his  own,  but  he  must  have 
learned  from  her  how  to  do  it.  He  can  not  achieve  things  to  which  her 
power  is  unequal,  but  he  can  liberate,  assist  and  direct  her  power.  His 
clumps  of  trees  and  flowers  she  grows  for  him  as  cheerfully  as  though 
she  herself  had  sown  the  seed.  He  can  not  make  rivers,  but  he  can 
make  lakes  from  rivulets  and  cause  water  to  dominate  in  a  place  she  has 
spread  with  green  grass.  He  can  teach  her  to  create  exquisite  details, 
scarcely  hinted  at  in  her  unassisted  products.  In  short,  it  is  the  land- 
scape gardener's  task  to  produce  beautiful  pictures.  Nature  supplies 
him  with  materials,  always  giving  him  vitality,  light,  atmosphere,  color 
and  details,  and  often  lovely  or  imposing  forms  in  the  combination  of 
the  soil;  and  she  will  see  to  the  finishing  of  his  design;  but  the  design 
is  the  main  thing,  and  the  design  must  be  of  his  own  conceiving.  With 
each  piece  of  his  actual  work  Nature  says  to  him,  "Here  in  this  spot  I 
have  drawn  a  rough  outline  which  is  for  you  to  make  into  a  picture.  In 
many  other  spots  I  have  shown  you  scattered  beauties  of  a  thousand 
kinds.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  which  you  can  bring  into  your  work  and 
discover  how  they  may  be  fused  into  a  whole  which  shall  look  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  right  as  though  I  had  created  it  myself." 
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Appropriateness  must  be  the  touchstone  for  each  particular  feature 
as  well  as  for  general  effect. 

The  artist's  memory  Is  stored  with  endless  beauties  and  combinations 
and  good  ideas  of  foreground,  middle  distances  and  background,  and 
with  exhaustless  materials  in  the  way  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  but 
not  one  of  these  can  be  used  until  he  has  considered  whether  it  will  be 
appropriate  and  practical  in  the  scheme  he  is  carrying  out  Indeed,  the 
true  process  for  landscape  work  is  more  imaginative  than  this.  The 
true  artist  will  go  about  with  a  store  of  features  and  effect  in  his  mind 
and  strive  to  fit  some  of  them  into  the  task  of  the  moment.  He  will 
conceive  this  general  idea  in  deference  to  the  local  commands  of  Na- 
ture; develop  his  general  scheme  as  artistic  fitness  counsels;  discover 
the  special  features  which  are  needed  to  complete  it. 

In  educating  himself,  he  will  strive  to  remember  less  definitely  this 
and  that  particular  result  than  to  understand  how  Nature  goes  to  work 
to  produce  beautiful  .results.  He  should  try  to  permeate  himself  with 
her  spirit  to  comprehend  her  aims,  to  learn  by  harmonious  contrasts,  by 
fitness  of  feature  and  detail,  by  beauty  of  line  and  color  and  by  dis- 
tinctness of  expression.  He  should  train  his  memory  for  general  rather 
than  particular  truths,  and  chiefiy  to  purify  his  tastes  and  stimulate  his 
imagination,  for  he  will  know  that  while  in  some  ways  he  is  Nature's 
favorite  pupil,  in  others  she  trea^ts  him  more  parsimoniously  than  the 
rest  She  gives  him  an  abundance  of  models,  by  the  study  of  which  he 
may  make  himself  an  artist,  but  when  he  is  at  work  she  will  never 
give  him  a  pattern  which,  part  by  part,  can  guide  his  efforts. 

The  smallest  cabin  in  the  clearing  requires  at  least  a  pathway  lead- 
ing to  it,  and  to  do  as  much  as  make  a  path  in  the  most  pleasing  way 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  imagination — of  art  How  much  more  then 
is  the  imagination  needed  in  the  laying  out  of  a  great  estate,  where  sub- 
ordinate buildings  must  be  grouped  around  the  chief  onc^  and  all  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  unalterable  main  natural  features  of  the  scene; 
where  a  hundred  minor  natural  features  must  be  harmoniously  dis- 
posed, where  convenient  courses  for  feet  and  wheels  must  be  provided; 
where  gardens  and  orchards  must  be  supplied,  where  water  must  be 
made  at  once  useful  and  ornamental,  and  every  plant,  whether  large  or 
small,  must  be  beautiful  in  the  sense  of  helping  the  beauty  of  the  gen- 
eral effect.  The  stronger  the  desire  to  make  so  artificial  a  composition 
look  as  though  Nature  might  have  designed  it  the  more  Intimate  must 
be  the  artist's  sympathy  with  her  alms  and  processes  and  the  keener 
his  eye  for  the  special  opportunities  of  the  site  she  offers,  but  also  the 
greater  must  be  his  imaginative  x>ower,  the  finer  his  grasp  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  art. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  continues  to  say,  "If  now  we  ask  when  and 
where  we  need  the  fine  arts  of  gardening,  must  not  the  answer  be, 
whenever  and  wherever  we  touch  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  plants 
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it  bears,  with  a  wieh  to  produce  an  organized  result  that  shall  please 
the  eye?" 

''Grouping,"  says  Wideman,  ''we  believe  to  be  the  most  delicate  If 
not  the  most  difELcult  subject,  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
to  a  tasteful  and  proper  conception  of  it.  No  rule  can  be  established, 
for  the  combination  of  various  kinds  of  trees  in  one  group  should  never 
be  imitated  on  the  same  ground.  No  one  can  ever  be  a  landsc^e  archi- 
tect who  does  not  possess  tasteful  originality,  and  an  eye  for  the  beau- 
tiful harmony  of  lines  and  colors.  Before  one  plants  his  trees,  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  visit  such  places  as  are  acknowledged  schools  of  taste, 
of  which  Central  Park  is  the  chief.  There  the  various  groupings  may 
be  studied,  and  the  reasons  why  they  occupy  just  such  a  place  be  re- 
flected upon.  The  general  forms  and  outlines  for  the  groups  produce 
different  effects,  and  tints  and  colors  require  particular  consideration. 
In  the  several  seasons  each  group  experienced  a  change  either  slight  or 
more  striking,  and  the  changes  constantly  produced  were  in  harmony  with 
the  various  surrounding  groups.  Observation  would  teach  that  there 
was  a  particular  place  for  each  group,  and  the  plants  for  it  are  selected 
with  the  groups  they  compose,  and  with  the  groups  that  surround  it. 
Groups  vary  in  size,  according  to.  the  size  of  the  place  and  the  effect 
required,  remembering  that  lawns  are  all  important,  and  they  should 
not  be  sacrificed.  If  there  are  too  many  trees,  they  will  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape — ^that  is,  its  lightness  and  freedom." 

Groups  of  shrubs  may  properly  be  placed  in  curves  of  roads  and 
walks  so  as  to  give  a  natural  effect  The  nearest  tree  to  the  road  should 
usually  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  from  it,  so  that  when  grown  it  will 
hang  down  over  the  margin  of  the  lawn.  Shrubbery  is  planted  not 
nearer  than  three  feet  On  the  principal  lawn,  these  groups  are  com- 
posed of  choice  trees  and  shrubs.  Groups  consist  of  evergreens  min- 
gled with  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  or  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  of  shrubs  alone,  according  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.  Ele- 
vated portions  of  the  land  often  afford  fine  sites  for  a  group,  which 
seems  to  greatly  raise  the  place  and  consequently  give  a  more  undulating 
appearance  to  the  land.  On  both  sides  of  the  entrance  groups  are  made, 
both  to  hide  the  entrance  from  within  the  grounds,  and  form  a  pleai^ing 
background,  as  well  as  to  give  prominence  to  the  entrance  from  the  out- 
side. Groups  are  also  placed  to  form  backgrounds  for  trees,  flower  beds, 
statues  and  vases.  Groups  are  planted  to  separate  the  ornamental 
grounds  from  the  orchard  and  vegetable  garden  and  outbuildings.  Group- 
ing in  extensive  grounds  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  making  thickets  or 
mass  grouping.  Dells  or  low  sections  ought  to  be  fllled  up  with  planting, 
but  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  green  turf  should  be  left  free  to  receive 
the  lights  and  shadows.  Grouping  immediately  around  the  house  should 
not  be  done,  neither  should  the  house  be  left  destitute  of  trees.  While 
lawns  are  large,  single  specimens  of  trees  should  be  planted  here  and 
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there.  Where  several  trees  or  groups  are  planted,  their  relation  to  the 
lawn  and  road  should  differ  in  order  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  regu- 
larity. A  similar  group  of  trees  should  not  be  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  nor  should  there  be  any  similar  attempt  upon  the  grounds. 
Constant  variation  should  be  sought  and  at  the  same  time  the  creation 
of  absurdities  avoided.  Groups  are  not  to  be  planted  indiscriminately, 
but  a  good  reason  ought  to  be  had  for  the  disposition  of  every  group  and 
every  tree,  either  for  its  beautifying  effect  or  for  its  usefulness  and 
beauty  combined,  and  there  should  not  be  a  stronger  reason  against  the 
planting  than  th^re  is  for  it,  for  a  group,  attractive  in  itself,  may  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  greatly  mar  the  aq;^ct  of  the  whole  prin- 
cipal ground,  which  would  be  a  gross  error. 

The  size  of  groups  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  grounds.  This  Is 
applied  to  the  grounds  as  a  whole;  taken  individually,  their  size  or  ex- 
tent should  be  in  proportion  to  the  curve,  point  or  hillock  on  which  they 
are  planted,  or  according  to  the  background,  cover  or  shelter  required. 
The  size  of  groups  is  regulated  according  to  their  combination.  The 
needful  subject  for  consideration  is  their  form.  Worchester  says  group- 
ing is  "the  art  of  combining  objects  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect." 
This  has  especial  reference  to  the  group  plan  or  disposition  in  planting. 
In  planting  small  groups  do  not  allow  any  great  variation  in  their  hori- 
zontal outlines,  but  larger  ones  afford  all  the  <^portunity  necessary  for 
bays  and  recesses,  with  gradual  or  bold  projections.  We  also  have  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  vertical  or  top  outline,  which  depends  upon 
the  shape  and  height  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  rule  concerning  these  is 
that  the  tallest  is  placed  in  the  center,  then  come  the  trees  of  medium 
size,  and  the  smallest  are  placed  on  the  margin.  If  groups  are  placed  so 
that  only  one  place  can  be  seen,  the  largest  trees  or  shrubs  are  planted 
in  the  rear.  The  exterior  shrubs  should  not  all  be  of  the  same  height, 
but  be  so  placed  that  their  top  line  will  present  a  proper  amount  of 
variation.  Trees  or  shrubs  are  often  grouped  by  arranging  them  accord- 
ing to  their  foliage,  making  a  group  of  small-leaved  trees,  a  group  of 
those  with  cut  leaves,  another  with  pinnated  foliage;  but  in  every  case 
color  and  size  must  be  considered  as  equally  important  Plant  at  un- 
equal distances  and  not  in  line.  This  principle  should  be  carried  out  in 
all  grouping,  whether  in  small  or  mass  planting.  Landscape  architecture 
is  no  less  difficult  than  painting,  colors  are  living  and  changing.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  them  or  the  landscape  may  be  dull  and 
lifeless.  The  art  is  to  produce  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  by  unity, 
variety  and  harmony. 
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MEETING  STATE  BOARD  OP  HORTICULTURE. 

Indianapous,  Ind.,  Dec.  7,  1905. 

Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting, 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  omyened  In  Room  12,  State  House,  and 
proceeded  to  buslnese  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  y.  Simpson,  of  Vlncennes,  Indiana,  was  chosen  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  on  the  Exi>erlmental  Orchard,  to  serve  three 
years,  in  place  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stevens,  whose  time  has  expired  and  who 
refused  to  stand  for  re-election. 


• 


The  Noble  County  Horticultural  Society  tendered  by  letter  an  In- 
vitation to  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  Its  summer  meet- 
ing with  them  at  Rome  City,  Indiana. 

On  motion  the  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  correspond  with  them  to  ascertain  agreeable  dates  and  other 
matters. 

The  following  bills  were  filed  and  allowed: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  Wooster,  Ohio,  expenses  and  services; .  .• $30  00 

E.  T.  Teas,  expenses  as  member  Executive  Committee 6  75 

Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,   expenses  and 

services 25  00 

H.  M.  Stout,  expenses  as  expert  Judge 4  15 

Prof.  James  Troop,  expenses  as  member  Executive  Committee 9  80 

W.  C.  Reed,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee 10  00 

John  Tilson,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee 2  50 

H.  H.  Swalm,  expenses  as  Vice-President 12  00 

J.  C.  Grossman,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee 15  50 

Wm.  M.  Waltman,  expenses  for  services  on  program 2  00 

John  Tilson,  expenses  as  member  Legislative  Committee. 5  00 

G.  D.  DickSQU,  salary,  November 40  00 

W.  W.  Stevens,  expenses  as  President 15  00 

J.  J.  Mllhous,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee 85 

Walter  S.  Ratllff,  expenses  as  member  Executive  Committee 9  75 

J.  M.  Snodgrass,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee 3  50 

C.  W.  Foote,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee 11  00 

C.  N.  lindley,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee 13  10 

Jos.  A.  Burton,  expenses  as  Supt.  Experimental  Orchard 10  00 

R.  A.  Troth,  services  at  annual  meeting •    7  95 

A.  W.  Shoemaker,  expenses  as  member  Horticultural  Committee. . .  2  00 

L.  B.  Custer,  premiums  paid  at  annual  1906  meeting 121  25 

L.  B.  Custer,  expenses  as  Treasurer 11  50 
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J.  M.  Zion,  expenses  as  member  Liegislative  Committee  and  fruit 

furnished 16  75 

J.  M.  Gantley,  expenses  for  services  on  program 3  40 

Ella  S.  Green,  services  as  stenographer; 44  00 

REPORT  PROM  WAYNE   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL  AND   HORTI- 

CULTURAX  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society: 

I  herewith  submit  this,  my  annual  report,  to  your  honorable  body  of 
the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  for  the -pres- 
ent year  with  a  resume  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  conditions 
for  this  section  of  the  State. 

This  society  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  Indiana,  still  holds  its  regu- 
lar sessions,  and  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Richmond  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  the  year  1856,  in  Richmond. 

Although  the  society  has  permanent  quarters  for  holding  its  meet- 
ings in  the  County  Court  House,  yet  the  summer  and  autumn  sessions 
are  usually  held  at  private  residences  or  at  some  of  the  public  parkis 
that  are  found  in. different  parts  of  Wayne  County.  At  such  gatherings 
well-filled  baskets  are  usually  taken,  and  the  members  and  their  friends 
spend  the  day  socially  and  in  comparison  and  consideration  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  garden,  orchard  and  field  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  exhi- 
bition tables,  grown  by  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  most  interesting  if  not  the  most  enjoyable  meeting  of  the  year 
is  the  annual  feast  held  in  February.  Premium  lists  are  previously  is- 
sued to  the  members,  and  the  ladies  very  naturally  endeavor  to  produce 
the  viands  that  will  most  likely  be  the  winning  exhibits  in  the  awards 
that  are  made  by  special  committees  appointed  by  the  chief  executive 
for  that  purpose.  These  culinary  products  after  the  awards  are  made' 
are  placed  on  the  dining  tables  and  the  members  with  their  invited 
guests  partake  of  the  annual  feast 

At  the  several  sessions,  aside  from  committee  reports,  examination 
of  exhibits,  communications,  etc.,  an  address  is  given.  These  addresses 
are  by  men  and  women  of  ability,  treating  of  subjects  that  interest  the 
members  of  the  public  generally,  such  as  literature,  science,  history,  for- 
estry, religion,  agriculture,  dairying,  pomology,  etc.  A  synopsis  of  these, 
together  with  the  minutes  of  the  society,  are  submitted  for  publication 
to  our  city  newspapers. 

The  present  officers  of  the  society  are:  President,  Oliver  Burgess; 
vice-president,  Stephen  Kuth;  secretary,  Walter  S.  Ratllff;  treasurer,  T. 
B.  Kenworthy,  and  corresponding  secretary,  Wallace  C.  Reynolds. 

Agriculture. — For  many  years  the  farmers  in  this  section  have  not 
been  so  well  blessed  with  such  bountiful  crops  and  continued  successes 
in  their  favorite  avocation.    From  the  opening  of  dpring  to  the  beginning 
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of  winter  the  husbandman  has-been  favored  on  every  hand,  so  that  their 
larders  are  now  well  illed  with  the  shekels  of  wealth  and  their  bins 
brim  with  their  harvested  crops  of  grain. 

Com. — One  of  the  largest  acreages  in  years,  and  with  an  exceptional 
yield,  an  enormous  crop  has  been  grown  and  gathered  in  fine  condition. 
The  bulk  being  stored  for  future  feeding,  as  farmers  are  retaining  their 
surplus  stock  for  late  winter  and  spring  markets. 

Wheat. — Although  the  yield  of  wheat  ranged  near  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  yet  but  very  few  farmers  had  any  wheat  harvest,  owing  to 
the  small  acreage  sovm  last  autumn.  The  present  growing  wheat  looks 
fairly  well  and  enters  the  winter  in  good  condition.  The  fly  and  rust 
have  been  bad  on  the  earlier  sown  fields. 

Oats. — An  excellent  crop  of  straw  and  grain,  which  was  cut  with 
some  difOiculty  owing  to  its  tangled  condition  at  harvest  time.  The  fre- 
quent heavy  rains  interfered  with  threshing,  so  that  much  of  both  grain 
and  straw  was  lost  through  mold  and  sprouting  in  the  shock.  The  dam- 
aged grain  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  markets  following. 

Barley. — But  little  grown,  yet  the  yield  was  a  fair  average.  The  Joint 
worm  and  meromyza  were  quite  serious  pests  at  heading  time. 

Hay. — Although  prospects  for  timothy  were  flattering  early  for  an 
abundant  yield,  yet  the  season  appeared  too  wet  and  the  growth  of  the 
meadows  was  not  heavy.  Clover,  however,  yielded  immensely,  and  saved 
in  fairly  good  condition.  But  that  cut  for  seed  proved  a  failure,  as  whole 
areas  of  clover  died  soon  after,  and  no  seed  formed,  due  doubtless  to  the 
root-borer. 

Alfalfa. — The  showery  condition  of  the  weather  at  cutting  times 
rendered  saving  of  this  new  hay  uncertain,  and  much  of  it  was  left  on 
the  fields  to  rot.  The  craze  for  alfalfa  growing  has  somewhat  subsided, 
after  farmers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  value  as  a  crop 
and  feed. 

Live  Stock. — ^Hog  cholera  has  seriously  depleted  the  herds  of  swine 
in  various  parts  of  the  county,  but  with  the  approach  of  winter  its  rav- 
ages are  lessening.  Cattle  feeding  and  dairying  continue  as  important 
factors,  and  with  the  failure  of  the  creameries  more  individual  family 
butter  will  be  offered  on  our  markets. 

Vegetables. — With  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  vegetable  gar- 
dener has  had  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years.  With  a  seasonable 
spring  and  summer,  followed  by  a  late  autumn,  gave  opportunities  for 
the  growth  of  the  products  of  the  garden.  The  exception  being  with 
early  potatoes  in  some  localities. 

Fruits. — ^Although  there  were  flattering  prospects  by  a  profusion  of 
bloom  and  the  healthy  condition  of  fruit  stems  and  branches  in  the  spring, 
yet  the  average  fruit  man  has  not  been  pleased  with  the  yield  of  his 
plantations  and  orchards.  The  ravages  of  insects  made  possible  by  the 
frequent  copious  rains  interfering  with  the  spraying  with  poisonous  solu- 
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tions  is  attributed  as  largely  re^K>n8ible  for  the  failure  in  setting  and 
ripening  of  fruits. 

Apples. — But  few  of  our  fruit  men  had  enough  of  apples  to  supply 
their  own  wants.  The  summer  and  early  autumn  varieties  did  best, 
while  but  few  winter  sorts  were  saved  for  later  keeping.  The  Wealthy, 
Grimes  Golden,  Roman  Stem,  Red  Astrakan  and  Rome  Beauty  were 
among  the  best  fruited  of  any  varieties. 

Pears. — ^Although  many  pear  trees  last  year  suffered  from  limb  blight, 
yet  but  few  trees  were  entirely  lost  The  fruit  grown  this  year  was  of 
excellent  flavor,  good  size  and  of  a  bright  color,  but  the  yield  was  very 
light,  and  some  varieties  matured  but  few  specimens.  The  Seckel  and 
Clapp's  Favorite  did  fairly  well,  while  the  Kiefer  was  alone  in  a  large 
yield  of  magnificent  fruit,  which  is  now  being  enjoyed  as  the  only  ex- 
cellent fruit  of  the  winter. 

Plums. — Contrary  to  expectations,  but  few  plums  were  grown.  The 
bloom  was  profuse,  the  set  of  fruit  satisfactory,  but  the  wet  weather  and 
insects  combined  against  their  maturity,  and  scarcely  a  variety  ripened 
enough  of  plums  to  test  its  good  qualities. 

Peaches. — Seedling  and  cultivated  varieties  alike  yielded  a  fair  cn^ 
of  peaches,  and  most  farmers  who  had  trees  of  bearing  age  were  pleased 
to  be  able  to  gather  their  own  home-grown  supply  of  this  luscious  fruit. 

Grabapples. — The  consumption  of  this  kind  of  fruit  not  being  large, 
the  medium-sized  yield  seemed  ample  to  supply  the  trade.  LAter  plant- 
ing of  these  trees,  however,  embrace  some  of  the  later  and  newer  varie- 
ties, .which  may  act  as  an  incentive  for  increased  consumption  in  the 
future. 

Cherries. — Unfortunately,  of  the  fine  set  of  fruit  on  branches,  only 
about  one-half  of  the  cr<9  matured.  The  late  spring  freezes,  together 
with  the  troublesome  worms  and  birds,  account  largely  for  the  partial 
failure.    Later  varieties  proved  the  best  bearers  this  season. 

Quinces. — A  very  scattering  srield,  but  as  the  fad  of  making  quince 
preserves,  butter  and  honey  in  small  quantities  is  lessening,  the  scarcity 
of  this  fruit  was  not  much  noticed. 

Grapes. — Apparently  everybody  had  all  the  grapes  they  could  use, 
some  even  put  up  numerous  bottles  of  grape  "Juice."  If  the  berry  worm 
could  be  checked  in  its  ravages,  more  fine,  compact  bunches  could  be 
grown  and  a  greater  assortment  of  varieties  would  be  set  by  our  mem- 
bers. 

Strawberries. — But  half  a  crop  was  gathered,  and  they  not  equal  in 
size  to  former  years.  Late  spring  frosts  and  too  frequent  showers  later 
are  perhaps  the  causes  for  such  losses. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — From  the  uncertainty  in  fruiting  of 
these  berry  canes,  our  fruit  men  have  largely  neglected  their  cultivation, 
and  with  the  light  yield  this  year  the  general  public  was  not  much  in- 
convenienced. 
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GooBeberries  and  Currants. — Not  very  ezteDfllye  growers  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  this  locality,  but  the  supply  is  far  inadequate,  and  there 
.  is  need  of  additional  planting  of  these  bushes* 

Ornithology. — There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of.  (pinion  among  our 
fruit  men  relative  to  the  protection  of  our  native  birds.  Realizing  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  destruction  by  them  of  insects  injurious  to 
grain  and  grasses,  yet  some  of  our  members  feel  that  this  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  ripe  cherries  and  plums  by  the  flicker,  red-head, 
catbird  and  robin,  of  apples  and  grapes  by  the  sparrows,  and  of  ripe 
strawberries  by  the  orioles. 

One  means  employed  to  offset  such  depredations  is  to  plant  Russian 
mulberries  promiscuously  about  the  lawn  and  orchards,  to  afford  fruit 
for  the  birds,  appeasing  to  a  certain  extent  their  appetites  for  the  fruits 
we  wish  to  protect 

Entomology. — ^By  the  installation  of  an  insectary  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  farm  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  society  adjoining  the  city  of  Richmond,  it  has  in- 
creased the  interdbt  in  the  subject  of  entomology  and  has  given  the 
members  and  others  an  opportunity  of  practically  observing  the  wak- 
ings of  the  same,  and  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  habitat  of  our 
more  common  insect  enemies  as  well  as  learning  something  of  the  char- 
acter and  depredations  of  newer  enemies  to  agricultural  products,  such 
as  grains  and  grasses. 

Although  in  its  infancy,  yet  from  the  progress  made  within  the  past 
year  much  is  expected  to  be  accomplished,  and  with  the  systematic  line 
of  investigation  undertaken,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  but  that 
the  desired  intentions  will  be  attained. 

WALTER  S.  RATLIFF.  Secretary. 

LAGRANGE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AND"  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Yearly  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1905. 

The  society  has  had  one  of  the  most  successful  years  of  its  history. 
Many  new  families  have  been  added  to  its  membership,  so  we  number 
between  200  and  .300  members.  The  society  has  taken  advantage  of  one 
of  the  fr^e  scholarships  offered  to  the  society  by  Purdue  and  has  sent 
Levi  Schermerhorn  to  the  university  for  the  winter  course.  The  so- 
ciety has  sent  J.  C.  Grossman,  Lagrange,  as  delegate  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture;  Leroy  Eshelman,  Lagrange,  to  the  summer  meeting  at 
Henry ville,  and  Misses  Frank  Chegston,  Wolcotville,  and  Lewis  Deal, 
Lagrange,  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Indianapolis,  December 
6-7,  1905. 

Have  held  six  regular  meetings  and  made  creditable  displays  at  five 
and  paid  premiums  on  the  same.  The  society  is  getting  out  3,000  year 
books  for  1900. 
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The  officers  for  1906  are:  J.  G.  Groesman,  R.  F.  D.,  Wolcotvllle,  Ind., 
presideiit;  J.  W.  MUIb,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Bogae,  Lima,  Ind.,  secretary;  Miss  Myrtle  Vankirk,  R.  F.  D., 
Lagrange,  treasurer;  Messrs.  Leroy  Eshelman,  R.  F.  D.,  Lagrange;  G.  G. 
Smitli,  R.  F.  D.,  Lima,  and  D.  B.  Schaeffer,  R.  F.  D.,  Lima,  Bzecatiye 

Board. 

BCRS.  LIZZIB  G.  ROYBR,  Secretary. 

RBPORT  FROM  FOURTH  DISTRIGT. 

According  to  letter  received  from  the  secretary,  I  make  a  report  tcsc 
the  Fourth  District,  following  instructions  of  letter. 

(General  Gonditions. — ^The  advancement  in  horticulture  in  my  own 
county  (Johnson)  in  the  last  few  years  can  readily  be  seen.  More  tarmem 
are  planting  new  orchards,  are  buying  sprayers  and  taking  care  of  old 
ones;  mace  fruit  gardens  are  being  planted  each  year,  mostly  strawberries^ 
Nearly  every  fiirmer  in  this  locality  has  a  strawberry  bed  and  are  learn- 
ing to  take  care  of  them.  There  are  ten  strawberry^  beds  now  to  one 
a  few  years  ago. 

Gommerdal  Orchards. — In  the  north  part  of  Johnson  Gounty  Dean 
&  Billingsley  have  planted  large  commercial  orchards  and  nurseries, 
while  south  of  here,  in  Brown  Gounty,  there  are  several  large  commer- 
cial orchards.  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  in  that  locality  to  give 
names  of  all  growers  nor  number  of  acres  nor  kind  of  fruit,  what  suc- 
cess financially,  etc.,  but  I  promise  you  that  next  year  I  will  go  down 
in  Brown  Gounty  and  stay  long  enough  and  report  you  next  year.  I 
think  that  locality  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  best  fruit  sections  of  the 
State.  As  to  what  suitable  fruit  land  can  be  bought  for  p^  acre,  that 
depends  on  locality.  In  this  county  land  can  not  be  bought  for  less  than 
$100  per  acre  and  up,  while  in  Brown  Gounty  and  south  and  west  of 
there  good  fruit  land  can  be  bought  for  $10  to  $20  and  up. 

As  to  any  forward  movement  with  regard  to  beautifying  school 
grounds,  public  roads,  etc.:  In  this  county  all  roads  are  getting  in  splen- 
did shape;  all  the  main  roads  are  graveled  and  at  the  rate  we  are  going 
now  all  the  cross  roads  will  be  graded  and  graveled  in  a  few  years.  Bach 
farmer  donates  labor  in  hauling  gravel  every  fall. 

Johnson  Gounty  Horticultural  Society  is  in  good  shape;  meetings  well 
attended;  have  two  fruit  and  flower  displays  every  year,  in  June  and 
September.  H.  G.  Lockry,  president;  W.  S.  Young,  secretary.  We  also 
have  a  farmers'  club  managed  by  the  younger  farmers  and  their  wives. 
This,  too,  is  doing  a  good  work.  G.  A.  Dungan,  president;  Harry  Kelly, 
secretary. 

In  regard  to  suggestions  as  to  what  is  needed  to  better  c<mdlti(ms 
in  tills  district:  To  answer  in  one  word,  I  would  say,  "Educate.**  But 
how  to  reach  the  masses  is  the  question.    I  would  suggest  as  one  way, 
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now,  that  fanners'  institutes  are  well  attended  and  a  good  interest  shown, 
that  some  arrangements  be  made  with  the  Purdue  management  so  that 
we  might  have  a  place  on  the  program;  then  send  one  of  our  practical 
horticulturists — one  with  good*  common,  horse  sense — who  could  explain 
to  farmers  that  by  planting  and  caring  for  an  orchard  they  could  double 
and  treble  the  price  of  their  land.  They  will  listen  to  you.  We  have 
first  to  get  them  to  understand  that  they  can  make  money,  then  they 
will  plant  an  orchard.  Next  I  would  have  prepared  for  publication  in 
farm  papers  articles  of  vital  interest  to  horticulturists.  Nearly  all  farm 
papers  and  most  of  the  country  papers  will  publish  articles  of  interest 
to  farmers. 

JOHN  TILSON. 
Franklin,  Ind. 

RBPORT  PROM  SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

The  Sixth,  or  Old  Burnt  District,  has  occupied  the  front  rank  in 
horticulture  ever  since  the  early  settlement  of  the  State.  The  orchards 
planted  by  the  early  pioneers  have  nearly  entirely  disappeared,  but  few 
of  the  trees  stUl  remaining,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  product- 
ive, and  many  orchards  since  planted  are  fast  going  to  decay.  So  one 
finds  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  in  answering  the  question  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  horticulture  throughout  the  district.  Until  the  last 
few  years  we  raised  all  the  fruit  that  was  used  in  the  district  and  had 
plenty  to  sell,  but  this  Is  no  longer  the  case,  and  I  have  to  acknowledge 
the  disagreeable  fact  that  owing  to  the  large  ^increase  in  the  consumption 
of  fruit  we  are  compelled  to  draw  on  other  sections  for  the  supply, 
showing  that  the  horticulturists  of  the  district  have  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  other  branches  of  industry.  Tet  one 
can  plainly  see  that  the  general  conditions  show  great  improvement,  es- 
pecially along  the  line  of  ornamental  planting,  as  the  many  fine  country 
homes  surrounded  by  beautifully  arranged  and  well  kept  grounds,  the 
fine  orchards  and  abundance  of  small  fruit  to  supply  the  families  of  the 
owners,  which  all  are  conducive  to  their  health  and  happiness. 

There  are  but  few  farmers  that  have  not  got  some  excuse  for  an  or- 
chard and  almost  every  family  has  fruit  enough  to  do  them.  Some  of 
the  orchards  show  that  the  owner  takes  interest,  and  are  well  taken  care 
of,  while  the  majority  of  the  orchards  are  left  badly  neglected.  Scab 
on  the  fruit  and  canker  worms  destroying  the  foliage  cause  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  owners  to  run  to  low  ebb.  Still  we  know  that  we  can  over- 
come both  scab  and  insects  by  spraying,  yet  the  majority  of  farmers 
do  not  think  the  fruit  worth  the  time  and  ammunition  it  takes  to  save  it 
Perseverance,  vigilance  and  hard  work  are  necessary  to  raise  fine  fruit 
and  if  one  has  the  enthusiasm  to  care  for  his  trees  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  success.    There  is  money  in  fruit  culture,  but  like  any  other 
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business,  it  takes  the  man  cut  out  for  the  work  that  succeeds  in  getting 
rich  in  fruit  growing.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  orchards  through 
this  section  that  were  planted  for  commercial  orchards,  and  where  the 
right  varieties  were  planted  they  have  proved  a  paying  investment.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  writer  planted  some  forty  acres  in  orchard,  and 
planted  one  thousand  Ben  Davis;  the  balance  were  Smith  Cider,  Baldwin, 
Grimes  €k>Iden,  Clayton,  Winesap  and  White  Pippin;  the  last  three  va- 
rieties have  not  done  any  good.  Had  I  planted  all  Ben  Davis  I  would 
have  a  far  better  showing  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger — even  with  the 
mistake  in  setting  out  varieties  that  proved  not  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
unproductive.  I  am  ahead  in  the  game  and  the  orchard  has  proved  a 
paying  investment  While  it  is  true  tliat  in  some  years  like  this  it  has 
proved  a  flat  failure,  as  this  was  an  off  year;  and  if  my  apple  trees  had 
been  peach  trees  this  year  they  would  have  been  more  profitable,  as 
wherever  there  was  a  peach  tree  old  enough  to  bear  it  was  full  of  fruit, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mercury  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary last  winter  marked  as  low  as  20  degrees  below  zero.  Years  ago 
I  planted  eight  hundred  pear  trees,  of  which  five  hundred  were  Bart- 
lett  While  the  fruit  of  the  Bartlett  is  fine,  the  tree  is  a  fraud,  as  like 
some  other  good  things  the  trees  die  young.  The  Flemish  Beauty  is  the 
only  variety  that  helped  me  out  on  the  funeral  expenses,  and  unless  the 
three  hundred  Keifer  trees  that  I  planted  four  years  ago  will  redeem 
the  loss  it  Is  a  sure  case  that  I  never  will  get  rich  growing  pears. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  ornamental  planting  and  beautifying  of 
school  grounds  done  on  paper  than  in  reality,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
successful  effort.  There  have,  however,  been  some  trees  planted,  most  of 
which  died  from  neglect  Enterprising  individuals  have  been  planting 
trees  along  the  public  highway,  some  of  which  are  looking  fine.  Many 
of  the  trees  along  the  roadside  have  been  ruined  by  that  natural  enemy — 
the  telephone  line  man. 

The  first  crop  throughout  the  district  has  been  in  some  sections  ex- 
tramxlinary  fine,  but  in  the  greater  part  it  was  a  failure.  Strawberries 
were  fine.  Barberries  and  blackberries  were  cut  short  by  dry  weather. 
Grapes  were  fine,  but  am  sorry  to  admit  that  on  account  of  the  catbird, 
the  robins  and  the  bees,  we  failed  to  get  much  fruit.  While  I  admire 
the  robin  and  love  to  see  it  around  the  place,  I  think  they  destroy  more 
raEfpberries,  cherries  and  grapes  than  the  whole  insect  aggregation.  But 
the  law  says  thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Oh,  yes,  we  have  one  of  the  live  horticultural  societies  of  the  State — 
one  that  has  for  years  stood  at  the  head,  and  every  citizen  of  Wayne 
County  feels  proud  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Wayne  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  There  may  be  other  societies  in  the  State  that  are 
doing  as  much  good,  but  none  with  a  history  so  full  of  grand  achieve- 
ments. Tou  ask  what  in  my  opinion  can  be  done  to  advance  the  in- 
terests and  improve  the  conditions.    I  say,  "Organize  the  grange,  the 
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fanners'  clubs,  horticultural  societies,  tliat  will  draw  together  the  women 
for  social  enjoyment."  The  men,  we  all  know,  will  be  with  them — have 
a  general  social  and  good  time. 

D.  B.  HOFFMAN. 
Winchester,  Ind. 

REPORT  FROM  SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

To  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  to  Be  Held  at  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, December  7  and  8,  1005: 

This  district  includes  the  county  of  Marlon.  There  seems  to  be  n 
healthy  advancement  in  horticultural  interests  in  this  district.  Many 
new  patches  of  ground  were  planted  to  berries  the  past  year,  ranging 
from  the  little  patch  of  200  vines  in  the  farmer's  garden  (to  have  a 
supply  for  the  table)  to  four  and  five  acres  for  market.  While  there  has 
been  a  few  patches  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants planted,  the  acreage  in  strawberries  has  exceeded  all  others  com- 
bined. The  home-grown  berries  averaged  about  $1.50  per  crate  of  24 
quarts.  This  includes  raspberries,  blackberries  and  strawberries.  True, 
some  fine  berries  sold  as  high  as  |3  per  case,  but  a  number  of  cases 
sold  as  low  as  $1  per  case. 

The  reader  of  this  report  will  see  that  by  gnywing  the  best,  having 
no  more  than  you  can  care  for  properly,  giving  the  needed  attention  to 
your  plants  and  berries,  you  are  assured  of  ample  reward. 

Farm  orchards  are  woefully  neglected.  Many  farms  have  not  one- 
half  fruit  trees  enough  to  keep  the  family  supplied  with  fruit  were  the 
trees  to  do  their  best  every  year.  There  are  many  farms  in  Marion 
County  that  do  not  have  enough  small  fruits  on  them  to  supply  the 
table  for  two  persons  for  thirty  days,  and  many  farmers  who  plant 
small  fruits  seem  to  think  they  have  done  well  in  planting  and  trust  to 
Nature  and  Providence  to  do  the  rest.  Nature  does  her  part  as  best  she 
can,  and  Providence  only  what  the  man  can't  do,  and  the  farmer  com- 
plains that  small  fruit  don't  pay. 

There  are  but  three  commercial  orchards  in  the  district  These  are 
fairly  well  cared  for  and  are  either  giving  fair  returns  or  promising  such 
in  the  near  future.  Land  for  such  orchards  is  worth  from  $160  to  $200 
per  acre. 

A  few  farmers  are  taking  a  pride  in  public  roads  and  are  planting 
trees  by  the  roadside.  We  think  it  no  innovation  in  this  report  to  say 
it  would  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  pleasure  and  some  profit  for  the  farmers 
to  plant  fruit  trees  along  all  the  roadsides  in  the  county.  These  trees 
should  be  sprayed  by  the  road  supervisors  and  kept  In  good  shape  and 
they  should  draw  from  a  fund  created  in  each  county  for  the  purpose. 

School  grounds  as  a  rule  are  in  a  sad  plight,  as  little  care  as  possible 
being  taken  to  beautify  them. 
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Public  parkB  are  recelTing  quite  a  good  share  of  attention.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  being  spent  for  their  improvement 

There  Is  one  horticultural  society  in  the  district — Marion  (bounty  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society.  J.  J.  Milhous,  Valley  Mills,  is  presi- 
dent, and  Stella  Patton,  3432  E.  Twenty-fifth  street,  Indianapolis,  is  sec- 
retary. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  defects,  we  can  not  suggest  anything  better 
than  for  those  who  have  learned  the  good  and  right  way  to  ever  keep 
before  his  neighbors  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed. 

J.  J.  MILHOUS. 

Valley  Mills. 

REPORT  OP  THE  NINTH  DISTRICT. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society: 

If  this  society  should  olfer  a  premium  to  the  district  that  was  show- 
ing the  greatest  lack  of  interest,  and  the  most  total  disregard  and  in- 
difference to  fruit  growing,  the  Ninth  District  would  take  the  prize. 

This  district  being  composed  of  territory  that  is  so  well  adapted 
to  general  fanning  and  stock  raising  no  doubt  accounts  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  Indifference  that  Is  manifested  in  horticultural  pursuits.  Another 
thing  that  is  keeping  us  in  the  background  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  for  successful  fruit 
growing,  believing  that  the  soil  is  of  too  loose  a  nature  and  containing  too 
much  organic  matter,  lacking  the  principal  elements  that  should  form  a 
considerable  part  of  a  good  fruit  soil.  This  of  course  is  a  delusion.  Our 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  most  successful  fruit  culture.  The  small  fruits 
are  especially  adapted  to  our  deep,  rich,  black  soil.  No  place  in  the 
State  do  they  grow  finer  and  better  strawberries  and  raspberries  than 
is  grown  in  the  black  prairie  soils  of  the  Ninth  District  However,  the 
district  is  not  all  a  black  prairie  loam.  There  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  more  solid  soils — ^that  is,  well  adapted  to  the  tree  fruits — and 
with  the  proper  education  along  horticultural  lines  this  district  would  be 
made  one  of  the  foremost  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  State.  This, 
however,  is  lacking  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  method  of  setting  out 
and  caring  for  orchards  is  of  the  rudest  character.  The  trees  are  fre- 
quently set  in  the  sod,  and  thus  left  to  battle  with  the  grass  and  all 
the  farm  animals.  The  trees  seldom  live  over  the  first  year,  and  then  the 
nurseryman  is  blamed  for  the  trouble. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  quite  a  marked  Improvement 
in  some  localities  in  regard  to  beautifying  the  homes  and  the  school 
grounds.  Many  homes  are  now  surrounded  with  iflowers  and  shrubs  and 
the  whole  protected  by  a  wind-break  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  forest 
trees.  Yet  there  are  many  unsightly  places  that  could  be  made  both 
beautiful  and  pleasant  by  a  small  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
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The  plantiiig  of  groves  for  protection  and  commercial  uses  is  be- 
ginning to  receiye  some  attrition.  The  people  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  reforesting  of  the  country  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  are 
conyerting  many  of  the  waste  and  unsightly  places  into  places  of  beauty 
and  profit.  Many  are  setting  groves  of  black  locusts  and  catalpa  in  con- 
nection with  their  orchard  plantings,  which  in  time  will  show  spme  ben- 
eficial results. 

Potato  growing  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  and  while  as  yet 
we  are  not  growing  as  many  per  acre  as  they  are  in  the  more  sandy 
soil  of  southern  Michigan,  the  standard  of  quality  is  equal  to  the  best 
northern  grown  stock,  and  when  they  are  properly  graded  and  care- 
fully handled  the  dealers  are  giving  the  home-grown  stock  the  pref- 
erence. 

Th^re  are  certainly  great  possibilities  in  the  future  for  the  potato 
grower  in  the  Ninth  District  There  are  two  factcvs  that  are  chiefly 
in  tAYor  of  the  potato  grower.  First,  the  home  demand  is  such  that 
many  times  more  could  be  sold  than  we  now  grow.  Second,  the  tendency 
of  the  farmers  to  specialize  is  making  of  them  buyers  Instead  of  competitors. 
The  man  that  has  given  his  time  and  attention  to  the  more  important  (or 
what  he  considers  more  important)  matters,  has  no  time  to  give  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  potato.  His  tools  are  usually  inadequate  for 
the  purpose,  his  ideas  not  in  conformity  with  the  beet  methods  of  the 
work;  these  coupled  with  the  abhorrence  of  doing  anything  out  of  the 
regular  routine,  makes  him  a  poor  hand  in  the  family  potato  patch. 

As  yet  spraying  has  received  but  very  little  attention,  either  for 
orchard  fruits,  potatoes  or  garden  vegetables.  However,  some  are  giving 
this  very  important  work  quite  a  great  deal  of  attention,  with  splendid 
results. 

Gardening  is  receiving  greater  attention  as  the  country  grows  older. 
The  many  factories  scattered  throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
district  have  created  a  good  market  for  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  while  the  garden  truck  has  been  of  abnormal  growth  this  season,  and 
the  supply  unusually  large,  the  demand  has  been  such  that  but  very 
little  remained  unsold. 

I  would  not  think  this  report  complete  without  mentioning  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  birds  that  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  almost  extinct 
have  been  noticed  in  great  numbers  in  our  midst  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  robin,  gold  finch,  catbird,  bluebird,  redbird,  blue  Jay,  wren  and  a 
host  of  others  that  are  of  great  worth  to  the  fruit  grower. 

I  believe  that  this  noticeable  return  of  the  birds  can  be  traced  to 
the  more  stringent  laws  governing  the  bird  family,  and  while  we  have 
very  good  laws  for  their  protection  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  demand 
that  there  be  no  open  season  for  any  bird  that  has  the  insect-eating  habit 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  SNODGBASS,  C!ommittee. 
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REPORT  FOR  TENTH  DISTRICT. 

The  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  comprising  the  Tenth  District, 
by  its  close  proximity  to  Chicago,  olfers  most  excellent  inducements  for 
fmlt  culture,  especially  small  fruits.  While  the  Chicago  market  is  more 
than  supplied  by  an  inferior  quality  of  berries  from^  western  Michigan, 
I  do  not  find  that  their  berries  alfect  the  first-class  retail  trade  of  Chi- 
cago. I  have  been  shipping  berries  to  Chicago  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  my  -  strawberries  have  netted  me  $1.25  for  IC- 
quart  crates  on  an  average  the  season  through.  There  is  lots  of  good 
land  In  most  of  the  northwest  counties  that  will  produce  a  fine  quality 
of  strawberries  If  the  right  man  has  hold  of  it.  To  make  a  success  of  berry 
growing  for  the  Chicago  market  a  strictly  fancy  berry  must  be  supplied. 
I  find  that  there  are  thousands  of  Chicago  people  (and  you  find  them  in 
all  towns  and  cities)  that  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  something 
extra  nice.  The  berries  must  be  large,  clean  and  put  on  the  market  in 
an  attractive  manner.  The  grower  must  select  his  customers  and  then 
furnish  them  goods  superior  to  the  "stuff"  put  on  South  Water  street. 
This  can  be  done  from  any  part  of  the  Tenth  District,  as  it  is  not  more 
than  three  to  five  hours'  ride  to  Chicago  from  any  county  in  the  district. 
Berries  that  can  be  sent  direct  to  grocery  keepers  will  bring  a  much 
higher  price  than  when  they  have  to  go  through  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission merchant.  To  the  man  that  has  the  business  ability  and  push 
there  are  good  opportunities  in  our  district  to  make  fruit  growing  pay. 
We  have  the  soil,  location,  and  all  it  lacks  is  the  man.  I  know  from 
personal  exi>erience  that  an  acre  of  strawberries  properly  planted,  taken 
care  of  and  rightly  marketed  will  pay  from  $300  to  $400,  and  rasp- 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries  will  pay  large  returns  per  acre. 

We  have  a  few  good  locations  for  orchards,  but  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  district  is  sandy  and  low  marsh  and  black  prairie,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  Just  the  land  for  orchards.  Plums  and  cherries  do  well,  but 
not  apples  and  pears.  Orcharding  in  the  past  ten  yeare  in  the  Tenth 
has  made  some  good  improvements  and  is  still  doing  so. 

H.  W.  HENRY,  Committee. 

REPORT  FOR  TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 

To  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  horticultural  conditions  in  this  district  remain  practically  the 
same  as  last  year.  There  is  about  the  same  amount  of  planting  done 
each  year,  but  only  occasionally  in  a  commercial  way. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  district  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  There 
were  hundreds  of  farms  in  Lagrange  County  that  did  not  produce  a 
bushel,  while  on  the  same  farms  a  year  ago  hundreds  of  bushels  of  apples 
went  to  waste  for  want  of  a  market  at  remunerative  prices.    The  heavy 
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crop  the  two  previous  years  and  the  extreme  cold  and  rainy  weather 
during  the  blooming  period  were  the  probable  causes  for  the  failure  this 
year. 

The  small  fruit  crop  on  light  sandy  soils  was  probably  one  of  the 
best  ever  known,  but  on  heavier  soils  the  wet  weather  of  May  and  June 
Injured  the  crop  one-half  or  more. 

The  plum  crop  was  variable,  some  varieties  m  some  localities  bearing 
heavily,  while  In  others  they  were  an  entire  failure.  The  cherry  crop 
also  was  very  light.  But  the  peach  crop  was  a  remarkable  one,  both  na- 
tive and  budded  fruit  were  heavily  loaded.    The  best  crop  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney,  of  Dekalb  County,  reports  nearly  all  tree  fruits 
a  failure  and  feels  somewhat  discouraged  in  orcharding.  He  finds  the 
business  an  interesting  study,  but  says  it  takes  a  man  with  an  iron  will 
to  withstand  all  the  disappointments  in  the  fruit  business. 

I  received  brief  reports  also  from  Mr.  L.  E.  Ferguson,  Van  Buren 
Township,  Lagrange  County  (postoffice  White  Pigeon,  Mich.);  Mrs.  Charles 
McClue,  Fremont,  Steuben  County,  and  Mr.  Jerry  Dutter,  Angola,  Steu- 
ben County,  which  I  append  entire. 

J.  C.  GROSSMAN. 

Wolcotville,  Ind. 

Van  Buren  Township,  December  4. 
Mr.  Grossman: 

Dear  Sir — With  reference  to  the  horticultural  conditions  of  Van  Bu- 
ren Township,  I  can  not  add  very  much  of  material  interest  to  the  report 
of  a  year  ago.  I  think,  however,  an  increased  interest  in  fruits  and  in 
the  polish  of  homes  is  very  evident.  New  plantings  of  orchard  trees  and 
small  fruits  in  many  farms  is  noticeable.  Holding  the  horticultural  meet- 
ing in  this  comer  of  the  county  had  a  good  influence.  Those  who  do  not 
raise  fruit  seem  more  willing  to  buy  of  those  that  have  a  surplus.  It 
was  very  much  of  an  off  year  for  apples  in  this  comer  of  the  county, 
and  the  few  bushels  of  surplus  met  with  sale  at  a  good  price.  I  planted 
this  year  310  peach,  25  apple,  24  pear  and  12  prune,  all  of  which  made 
a  fair  start  in  growth. 

Respectfully, 

li.  B.  FERGUSON. 

B  remont,  Steuben  County,  December  1st,  1905. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grossman: 

Dear  Sir— Your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  was  received.  Replying 
would  say  the  conditions  have  not  changed  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  last  year. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  along  the  lines  of  horticulture  in 
the  last  ten  years  in  this  county,  but  a  horticultural  society  is  needed  to 
stimulate  the  business  and  give  it  proper  direction,  which  would  no 
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doubt  lead  to  more  rapid  advancement  The  custom  of  naming  farms 
is  growing  and  is  to  be  commended.  It  gives  the  farm  an  individuality, 
as  it  were.  A  man  who  names  his  farm  is  apt  to  take  pride  in  it  and 
to  care  for  it  and  beautify  it  with  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  interest  in  general  farming  bere  is  such  that  fbrmers  are  loth 
to  care  tor  fruits  or  fruit  trees  without  they  can  see  an  immediate  proflt 
in  it.  As  to  small  fruit,  few  farmers  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising 
strawberries  for  their  own  use,  preferring  to  buy  or  go  without,  and  they 
mostly  go  without.  I  have  for  many  years  raised  strawberries,  grapes, 
etc.,  for  h(»ne  use,  and  know  the  luxury  of  having  plenty  of  these  de- 
licious fruits. 

There  was  a  great  crop  of  peaches  and  plums  in  this  county  this 
year,  but  no  apples  to  maitlon. 

The  farmers'  institutes  have  been  of  great  benefit  along  all  lines  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture — ^have  led  to  better  methods  in  both.  Civic 
societies  are  a  great  bcfneflt  The  grange  is  helpful  to  the  farmer  where 
they  are  kept  up.  There  is  a  farmors'  club  in  this  county  called  the 
"Alphas  Club,"  consisting  of  twelve  farmers,  who  meet  at  their  homes 
once  a  month  turn  about,  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the  farm  and 
to  inspect  the  farm  where  they  meet.  One  must  be  an  up-to-date  farmer 
to  belong  to  that  club. 

This  society  is  exclusive,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  clubs  stimulate 
the  members  to  the  very  best  that  is  in  them. 

Organization  among  farmers  and  Fruit  growers  is  needed  to  pro- 
mote an  interest  and  beget  a  genuine  love  for  these  noble  vocations. 

Yours  truly, 

CHARLES  M'CLUB. 

Angola,  Steuben  County,  December  1,  1906.   . 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grossman: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  28th,  I  have  answered  questions 
as  brief  as  possible.    Hoping  It  may  assist  you  in  your  work. 

Answer  to  Question  No.  1. — No.  Horticulture  is  on  the  decline  owing 
to  the  higher  prices  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  are  a  few  in  this  lo- 
cality that  are  raising  a  few  small  fruits,  but  not  more  than  is  needed 
for  home  demand. 

No.  2. — No.  There  are  ten  trees  die  where  there  is  one  set  out,  owing 
more  to  the  lack  of  care  than  anything  else.  The  reason  is,  they  claim  it 
does  not  pay.  The  trouble  is,  they  do  not  understand  how,  and  will  not 
take  advice  from  those  that  do  know.  I  have  one  Northern  Spy  apple 
tree  thirty-five  years  old  that  had  thirty  bushels  on  last  year,  that  I  got 
one  dollar  per  barrel  for,  and  the  buyers  picked  and  packed  them  them- 
selves, furnishing  their  own  barrels.  This  year  the  same  tree  bore 
twenty  (20)  bushels  and  they  brought  me  one  dollar  a  bushel,  delivered 
here  in  Angola.    This  and  other  trees  have  not  been  cultivated  for  many 
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yean,  but  mulched  and  trimmed  heavily  every  year  like  nature  does  for 
her  trees  In  the  forest 

No.  8. — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  large  commercial  apple  orchards  close 
around  here.  There  are  a  few  beginners  here  in  the  way  of  peach  and 
plum.  They  have  borne  nicely  for  two  or  three  years.  Before  these, 
there  were  but  few  in  the  country.  The  largest  I  know  of  is  a  Mr.  Kin- 
sey  of  Salem,  this  county,  a  Mr.  Geedy  and  myself,  postoffice  Angola  and 
Salem,  Steuben  Ck>unty,  Indiana.  I  think  it  very  profitable  business  my- 
self, or  I  would  not  follow  It.  I  had  two  hundred  peach  trees,  one-half 
eight  and  the  other  twelve  years  old,  that  yielded  me  five  hundred  (500) 
bushels  of  peaches  that  averaged  $1  and  upward  per  bushel.  Blbertas, 
$1.25  per  bushel;  other  fruits  according.  I  am  now  making  a  specialty 
of  strawberries.  A  suitable  land  can  be  purchased  at  from  |50  to  $100 
per  acre,  owing  to  the  distance  from  market  and  the  location. 

No.  4. — ^There  is  some  talk  of,  but  there  has  been  but  little  done  yet. 
These  together  wltli  similar  questions  that  you  ask  are  what  we  discuss 
in  our  Alpha  Farmer  Glnb  meetings  once  each  month  in  the  year. 

No.  5. — ^The  chairman's  name  is  T.  I.  Ferris.  Pleasant  Lake,  Steuben 
County;  Mrs.  Enola  Smith,  secretary,  Ashley,  Steuben  County,  Indiana. 

No.  6. — Some  more  enterprising  nature-loving  people  to  keep  the 
w<Hrk  moving,  for  when  we  are  studying  nature  we  are  working  with 
God  and  doing  His  bidding.  Yours  truly, 

JERRY  DUTTER. 

Angola,  Ind. 

REPORT  OF  THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

The  Thirteenth  District  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  St.  Joseph, 
Elkhart,  Marshall,  Starke,  Fulton,  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  State  of  Michigan.  We  are  Just  outside  of  the  peach 
belt,  yet  peaches  grow  here.  We  had  a  bountiful  crop  this  year,  but  they 
are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  not  a  profitable  industry. 

I  think  on  the  whole  that  interest  in  horticulture  is  advancing  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  e^ecially  in  St.  Joseph  County.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  local  horticultural  societies  in 
the  State.  We  have  regular  meetings  and  discuss  matters  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  fruit  grower,  thereby  profiting  by  one  another's  experience. 
We  buy  all  our  packages  for  packing  fruit  in  carload  lots  direct  from 
factory,  in  that  way  saving  the  middle  man's  profit 

Farms  are  better  supplied  with  fruit  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  aver- 
age farmer  is  rather  indifferent  as  to  the  care- he  gives  it,  but  as  long 
as  he  has  enough  for  his  own  table  he  is  satisfied,  regardless  of  the 
quality.  There  is  some  new  planting  in  a  small  way,  but  no  large  com- 
mercial orchards  are  being  planted;  in  fact,  there  are  none  in  the  dis- 
trict.   There  is  no  forward  movement  in  the  adornment  or  improvement 
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of  school  grounds,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  until  the  schools 
throughout  the  rural  districts  are  consolidated,  each  township  have  but 
one  school  and  that  centrally  located.  We  could  then  afford  to  employ 
a  competent  person  to  Improve  and  beautify  and  care  for  them.  Under 
present  conditions  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

In  regard  to  roads,  I  believe  we  are  keeping  pace  with  the  times, 
and  on  the  whole  there  is  a  steady  advancement. 

C.  W.  FOOTB. 

(This  report  was  received  too  late  for  publication  last  year,  but  be- 
cause of  its  merit  It  Is  inserted  here. — Secretary.) 

NINTH  DISTRICT  REPORT. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society: 

In  making  this  annual  report  I  regret  that  after  taking  some  pains 
to  learn  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  district,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  fruit  industry  is  far  from 
being  that  live,  energetic,  pushing  part  of  our  industrial  life  that  char- 
acterizes many  other  branches  of  farm  work.  Farmers  as  a  rule  are 
neglecting  the  orchards  that  are  out,  and  the  new  plantings  are  not  as 
numerous  as  in  former  years.  Small  fruits  are  grown  on  most  farms 
for  family  use,  but  are  not  well  cared  for  nor  planted 'in  a  systematic 
manner.  Why  this  condition  should  prevail  would  be  difficult  to  tell, 
except  thai  the  growing  of  tree  fruits  is  attended  with  more  uncertainty 
than  in  former  years,  when  fungus  and  insect  enemies  were  compara- 
tively few.  The  average  farmer  has  onfy  a  vague  and  limited  knowl- 
edg  of  spraying,  and  has  less  inclination  to  do  the  work  at  the  proper 
time.  The  tendency,  if  one  may  Judge  from  general  conditions,  is  to 
either  make  but  few  plantings  about  the  farm  buildings,  giving  the  ordi- 
nary farm  care  and  taking  chances  for  fruit,  or  to  make  a  specialty  of 
fruit  growing,  as  a  money  crop,  fitting  up  with  spraying  outfits,  insect- 
icides, etc.,  and  giving  the  business  from  start  to  finish  special  care.  In 
Howard  County,  near  Russia ville,  where  commercial  small  fruit  grow- 
ing a  few  years  ago  fiourished,  there  is  practically  nothing  doing  in  that 
line  at  this  time.  Low  prices  for  fruit  and  disastrous  seasons  of  exces- 
sive heat  and  drouth  in  summer,  and  excessive  cold  in  winter  have  been 
the  leading  causes  attributed  to  these  changed  conditions.  Pear  and 
apple  blight  have  also  been  very  disastrous  to  these  fruits  of  recent  years 
in  this  district. 

The  codling  moth  is  also  a  standing  menace  to  apple  growing,  as  is 
the  curculio  to  most  of  our  best  plums.  Peaches  are  not  grown  with 
the  expectation  of  anything  like  paying  results.  People  plant  them  about 
their  buildings,  thinking  that  perhaps  a  crop  one  year  in  three  to  five 
would  not  be  beyond  a  reasonable  hope.  The  spraying  of  orchards  and 
small  fmits  for  Insect  enemies  and  fungus  diseases  is  not  practiced  by 
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the  people  at  large  as  a  means  of  protection  from  these  enemies,  but 
rather  a  "get  all  you  can"  with  the  least  amount  of  effort  policy  is  the 
one  that  seems  to  be  in  favor.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes  are  comparatively  free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  when  prop- 
erly grown,  and  renewed  by  frequent  plantings.  Oooseberry'  and  currents 
are  easily  grown  by  the  use  of  white  hellebore  to  prevent  destruction  of 
the  bushes  and  fruit  by  the  green  currant  worm. 

Until  fruit  growing  can  be  Axed  upon  some  more  systematic  plan 
whereby  it  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  a  chance  business,  it  would  seem 
that  all  efforts  to  induce  our  people  to  grow  fruits  as  a  money  crop  would 
be  futile.  As  it  is  now  there  is  either  such  a  flood  of  fruit  that  the  price 
is  ruinously  low,  or  such  a  dearth  of  fruits  that  the  price  is  almost  pro- 
hibitory to  the  buyer. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  I  would  suggest  that  there  be 
a  systematic  effort  on   the  part   of  the   State  Horticulture   Society   to 
arouse  general  interest  in  fruit  growing  by  working  through  the  farm, 
press,  the  farmers*  institutes  and  kindred  organizations. 

The  dissemination  of  literature  giving  instructions  in  growing  the 
various  fruits,  how  and  when  to  spray  them  and  the  kinds  suited  to  their 
locality  would  also  be  of  great  value.  Such  pamphlets  to  be  kept  on  hands 
with  our  State  Secretary  and  sent  out  upon  application  for  same,  and  given 
out  at  the  farmers'  institutes  during  the  winter  season. 

As  proof  of  the  assertion  that  apple  growing  in  this  section  of  our 
State  can  be  made  more  than  a  matter  of  chance,  I  only  need  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that  J.  M.  Zlon,  of  Clark's  Hill,  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana, 
received  a  gold  medal  and  three  additional  medals  for  the  superiority 
of  his  apples  and  other  tree  fruits  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
held  at  St.  Louis  last  year.  Having  made  a  personal  visit  and  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Zion's  orchard,  I  desire  to  report  that  from  his  fifty-acre 
orchard,  mostly  set  to  standard  varieties  of  apples,  he  assured  me  that 
no  part  of  his  farm,  which  consists  of  some  three  hundred  or  more  acres 
of  excellent  corn  and  grain  land,  yielded  him  so  great  a  profit  as  this 
fifty  acres  planted  to  orchard  fruits.  Land  in  this  vicinity  is  worth  $100 
per  acre.  This  orchard  has  a  healthy,  vigorous  appearance  and  is  sit- 
uated on  a  south  and  east  exposure,  sloping  gently  southward,  with  a 
heavy  piece  of  woodland  on  the  north  and  west.  Soil  mostly  black  wal- 
nut and  hickory,  black  soil  forming  the  major  part  of  the  area,  ^n  this 
orchard  there  is  planted  some  two  thousand  apple,  five  hundred  pear,  one 
hundred  cherry  and  one  hundred  plum.  Land  is  well  underdralned  with 
tile  drains  four  to  six  feet  deep,  between  every  other  row  of  trees. 
First  plantings  were  made  fourteen  years  ago,  at  which  time  peach  tree.s 
were  set  l)etween  every  row  of  apples  and  allowed  to  remain  four  years. 
Early  and  late  Crawford,  Wheatland  Wonderful,  Early  Rivers  and  El- 
bcLta  being  the  varieties  used.  Some  fine  crops  of  peaches  were  grown 
In  this  orchard  in  this  way  before  apples  came  into  bearing,  clean  culti- 
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vation  being  given  throughout  for  the  first  five  years.  At  this  time 
about  one-half  of  orchard  Is  set  in  blue  grass  the  other  half  kept  clean 
as  a  matter  of  testing  the  better  method  as  trees  become  older  and  in  full 
bearing.  The  plantings  in  apple  conisist  of  Duchess,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Red  Astrachan,  Washington,  Strawberry  and  Early  Harvest  for  early. 
Fall  varieties^  Maiden  Blush,  Wolf  River,  Wealthy,  Gideon  and  American 
Beauty.  Winter  varieties,  Ben  Davis,  Stark,  Northern  Spy.  Rome  Beauty, 
Grimes  Golden,  Hubbardson,  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

'Varieties  of  pear  are  mainly  of  Keiffer,  Koonce,  Duchess  and  Gar- 
ber.  Has  experimented  with  a  large  number  of  varieties,  but  find  these 
best  suited  to  this  section.  His  plantings  of  ch<^ry  are  mostly  of  Early 
Richmond  and  large  Montmorenci. 

In  plums  he  has  Damson,  Lombard,  Little  Peach,  Shippers  Pride  and 
Burbank;  Abundance  and  Wickson  of  the  Japan  varieties. 

Mr.  Zion  considers  the  codling  moth  the  greatest  enemy  to  successful 
apple  growing,  which  he  combats  with  the  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green 
mixture,  giving  three  sprayings,  using  a  four  hundred-gallon  tank  with 
Deming  two-way  sprayer,  with  hose  and  bamboo  pole. 

With  cold  storage,  Mr.  Zion  is  able  to  go  into  the  holiday  markets 
with  his  best  t&W  varieties — Wolf  River  and  other  varieties — command- 
ing the  highest  prices  in  the  Indianapolis  market  bringing  as  much  as 
$5.00  to  $7.00  per  barrel,  in  competition  with  all  other  home-grown  and 
imported  stock. 

Dr.  O.  A.  J.  Morrison,  of  Middlefork,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  McMurray,  of 
Frankfort,  Clinton  County,  are  also  growers  of  tree  fruits  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  each  having  successful  orchards  of  cherry,  pear  and  plum. 

With  intelligent  guidance  we  believe  that  fruit  growing  in  central 
Indiana  can  be  made  a  most  profitable  adjunct  to  general  farming,  as 
well  as  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  business. 

D.  F.  MAISH.      ' 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESSFUL  POTATO 

GROWING. 


W.  J.   BITTBBSKAMP,   PKINCETON,   nn>. 


My  experience  with  growing  potatoes  dates  back  to  the  past  twelve 
years  probably.  During  this  period  I  have  used  the  following  soils  for 
the  crop:  White  clay,  muck,  peat  soil,  sand  (yellow),  clay  loam,  and  a 
dark  colored  soil  with  a  trace  of  sand  in  it  found  on  the  knolls  sur- 
rounding our  marshes  in  Southern  Indiana.  The  one  we  have,  used  most 
is  a  chocolate  colored  loam  with  a  red  brick  clay  subsoil.     This  soil 
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is  capable  to  produce  large  yields  of  most  any  farm  and  garden  crops,  but 
difficult  to  catch  at  just  the  right  time  to  work  to  best  advantage  early 
in  the  spring  when  we  prepare  for  planting  potatoes.  The  peat,  sand  and 
dafk  knoll  soils  work  down  fine  without  much  labor  and  at  most  any  time 
one  may  wish  to  work  them.  The  clay  loam  must  be  taken  when  Just 
right.  If  plowed  and  worked  when  wet  it  will  be  much  injured  and  very 
difficult  to  get  into  a  lively,  pliable  condition.  This  dead,  unpromising 
state  will  likely  last  all  season  and  a  poor  crop  be  the  result.  If  one  waits 
too  long  before  plowing  there  will  be  great  lumps  to  pulverize  on  the  more 
clayey  points. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  upland  soils  in  the  southern  half  of  Indiana 
are  of  somewhat  the  nature  above  described. 

An  essential  point  to  successful  cropping  of  these  clay  loams  is  to 
thoroughly  underdrain  them,  even  though  there  be  an  ample  surface  drain- 
age to  carry  off  rain  water.  Our  main  garden  has  four-inch  drain  tile  laid 
about  every  three  rods  and  we  And  that  it  greatly  improves  the  open,  lively 
condition  we  like  to  see,  and  it  helps  warm  the  soil  early  in  spring  so 
we  are  enabled  to  work  this  land  a  week  sooner  probably  than  that  not 
underdrained. 

Potatoes  will  not  thrive  in  a  wet  soil,  and  one  that  is  subject  to 
overflow  is  entirely  unfit  to  plant  to  potatoes.  Sometimes  w^  may  grow 
a  large  paying  crop  on  such  soils  then  find  them  all  taken  by  rot  should  a 
wet  spell  occur. 

We  grow  some  late  potatoes  as  a  second  crop  after  peas,  strawberries, 
etc.,  but  find  that  our  climate  is  not  well  suited  to  the  growing  of  potatoes 
during  the  heated  season  and  only  by  planting  extremely  late,  about 
July  1,  can  we  expect  to  grow  a  fair  crop.  So  our  main  planting  Is  for 
early  market  and  to  have  our  crop  sold  before  the  market  becomes  filled 
and  the  price  low  we  must  plow  and  work  our  soil  long  before  it  is  in 
proper  condition. 

For  years  I  followed  the  teachings  of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Teny, 
Agee  and  others  to  thoroughly  fine  our  soil  before  planting.  We  have 
found  it  a  mistake  to  work  our  soil  into  proper  shape  early  in  March.  Mr. 
Terry  and  others  I  mentioned  grow  late  potatoes,  or  at  least  plant  near^ 
May  Iflt,  and  are  teaching  right  for  that  time  of  year.  But  to  drag,  harrow 
and  disk  our  soil  into  condition  early  in  March,  to  be  followed  by  packing 
rains  in  a  few  days,  would  leave  a  poor  soil  to  produce  a  maximum  crop. 

The  essentials  for  growing  a  maximum  crop  seem  to  lie  largely  in 
having  our  soil  in  the  proper  mechanical  condition — ^loose  and  friable,  some 
six  or  eight  inches  deep — during  the  growing  season  more  than  at  the  time 
of  planting,  therefore  we  often  plant  in  rather  rough  soil,,  and  later  by 
deep  cultivation  and  harrowing  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  properly  fit 
our  fields. 

Ideal  conditions  almost,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  for  growing 
potatoes  are  found  In  our  reclaimed  marshes,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of 
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decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  excessive 
moisture  in  a  wet  season  and  overflows  from  beavy  sudden  rains  one  could 
wish  for  no  better  soil.  Tbe  yield  in  favorable  seasons  is  abundant,  tbe 
tubers  are  clean,  smooth,  and  have  a  bright  surface  as  though  they  were 
waxed,  and  contrary  to  the  general  belief  the  quality  is  A  No.  1. 

The  nearer  we  can  approach,  on  our  different  soils  intended  for  po- 
tatoes, conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  above  named  peat  soils  the  better 
will  be  our  yield,  the  better  satisfied  our  customers  and  the  more  cheerful 
will  we  be  as  we  work  along  in  our  crop  at  its  different  stages,  especially 
at  the  time  of  digging. 

Now,  what  do  we  find  so  favorable  to  the  best  development  of  pota- 
toes in  the  peat  soils?  BHrst,  abundant  soil  moisture;  next  coolness,  at 
least  below  the  first  two  inches  of  surface;  and  third,  a  loose,  open  texture, 
admitting  air  and  sunshine — the  two  elements  essential  to  all  favorable 
growth,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

Rain  falling  on  such  soil  disappears  at  once,  while  the  loose  vegetable 
mold  acts  as  a  mulch,  retaining  the  moisture  admitting  air  and  sunshine 
yet  keeping  cool  that  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  at  work. 
How  can  we  obtain  such  soil  conditions  on  our  clay  loams,  sands  and 
Intermediate  mixtures?  By  first  thoroughly  underdraining  to  remove  stag- 
nant soil  Water  and  letting  air  occupy  the  spaces  formerly  occupied  by  this 
water.  Next  we  must  incorporate  vegetable  matter  to  make  humua  We 
can  do  this  by  either  plowing  under  green  crops  as  clover,  cowpeas,  etc, 
or  we  may  apply  large  quantities  of  bam  manure,  peat,  straw,  or  other 
matter  that  will  loosen  the  soil  and  change  its  mechanical  condition. 
When  soils  are  in  this  loose,  friable  condition  it  seems  that  plant  foods  are 
made  available  rapidly  and  very  good  yields  of  i>otatoes  are  obtained  ftom 
such  soils  without  the  addition  of  any  fertilizers,  yet  I  would  venture  the 
assertion  that  when  you  have  secured  such  a  favorable  seed  bed  there  is 
nothing  that  will  return  more  cash  generally  for  the  amount  invested  than 
the  application  of  half  a  ton  per  acre  of  some  reliable  brand  of  complete 
fertilizer.  If  you  should  prefer  to  use  bam  manure  in  place,  it  is  far 
better  to  apply  it  to  some  preceding  crop,  as  stable  manure  in  its  raw 
state  tends  to  develop  or  at  least  promote  scab  si>ores. 

If  a  crop  of  clover  has  been  plowed  under  within  a  year  the  fertilizer 
you  apply  need  not  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  rather  so  in  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  We  have  used  with  satisfactory  results  a  product  made  by  a 
reduction  plant  at  Yincennes.  Dead  animals  are  gathered  up  over  the 
country,  the  fat  is  extracted  and  the  dry  pulp  ground  up  and  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  added  to  make  a  complete  manure.  It  analyzes  about 
2  per  cent  a^nmonia,  4  per  cent,  potash  and  a  total  of  about  14  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid.  The  potash  contents  should  be  about  7  or  8  per  cent., 
but  since  we  haul  hard  wood  ashes  from  a  large  sawmill  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  bushels  per  acre  and  try  to  cover  all  lands  about  every  four 
years,  we  do  not  care  for  such  a  high  per  cent  of  potash.    We  object  to  the 
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use  af  fresh  ashes  direct  to  the  ];)otato  crop,  as  it  has  the  same  tendency 
as  manure.  It  may  be  that  the  corroding  influence  of  the  lye  on  the  tender 
skin  leaves  openings  for  the  scab  pores  to  develop. 

We  apply  the  ashes  with  a  manure  spreader  to  get'  even  distribution, 
usually  on  land  to  be  set  to  strawberries,  cabbages,  tomatoes  or  sweet 
com.  As  mentioned  before,  we  plant  in  March  and  early  April  and  some- 
times in  rather  rough  ground,  but  we  cover  with  a  hoe,  getting  loose  soil 
over  the  seed  pieces.  Later  we  fill  the  uneven  spaces  in  the  furrow  by 
harrowing  Just  before  and  after  the  plants  come  up.  I  have  often  thought 
of  what  the  late  Peter  Henderson  once  said,  that  he  wished  he  could 
hitch  a  balloon  to  his  plows  and  harrows  early  in  spring,  for  the  tramping 
of  horses'  feet  was  such  a  source  of  disappointment.  As  we  have  not 
advanced  to  this  stage  yet  we  can  at  least  keep  the  horses  from  tramping 
on  the  rows.  We  must  keep  the  soil  loose  over  the  seed  pieces.  We 
have  several  times  plowed  our  land  late,  say  in  November,  but  found, 
unless  plowed  again  in  spring,  that  life  was  lacking  in  such  soil.  We 
thought  that  even  lands  plowed  several  weeks  before  planting  with  several 
dashing  rains  on  them  had  lost  much  in  this  respect.  Therefore  we  plow 
a  strip,  prepare  and  plant  as  soon  as  we  can,  then  plow  farther. 

The  essential  points,  boiled  down,  seem  to  be:  A  well  drained,  open 
porous  soil  plowed  deep  and  supplied  with  a  liberal  amount  of  plant  food 
should  be  stirred  often  during  the  growing  season  to  admit  an  abundance 
of  air  and  sunshine. 

POTATO  GROWING  IN  INDIANA. 


BY   J.    O.    KINGSBURY,    OF   INDIANA   FARMER. 


The  subject  assigned  me  by  your  program  committee,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  has  proven  much  more  interesting  and  suggestive  than  I  thought 
possible,  when  first  proposed.  I  had  frequently  talked  editorially  of  the 
potato  and  the  importance  of  paying  more  attention  to  its  cultivation,  but 
had  never  before  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  much  study;  and  therefore 
had  never  thought  there  was  very  much  for  the  Indiana  farmer  in  the 
humble  tuber.  Now  I  feel  safe  in  declaring  that  "there's  millions  in  it," 
or  might  be,  right  here  in  this  great  com  State  of  ours. 

From  the  best  information  I  am  able  to  secure,  it  appears  that  the 
2,500,000  people  of  Indiana  consume  a  yearly  total  of  somewhere  near  12,- 
500,000  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  worth  at  retail,  about  $6,250,000,  and 
that  we  import  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  bushels,  or  from  $750,000 
to  $1,000,000  worth.  As  Indiana  exports  millions  of  bushels  of  com  and 
wheat  and  vast  quantities  of  beef,  pork  and  other  products,  we  do  not 
see  any  good  reason  why  she  may  not  also  export  potatoes;  at  all  events. 
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she  should  produce  all  that  her  people  consume.  To  do  this  would  save 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  the  million  or  so  dollars  that  we  send  to  neigh- 
boring States.  It  is  one  purpose  of  this  society  to  show  how  this  may 
be  done. 

In  looking  over  the  statistical  reports  of  our  State  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  New  York,  Michigan  and  other  States,  where  potatoes  are 
grown  commercially,  we  have  been  gratified  to  note  that  Indiana  compares 
well  with  them,  in  the  average  yield  at  least 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures  for  last  year: 


Acres. 

Blaine 103,317 

New  York 428,086 

Pennsylvania    258,797 

Ohio  161,030 

Michigan 241,836 

Indiana  1 77,818 

UUnois : 140.147 

Wisconsin 237.497 

Minnesota    134,471 

Iowa 166,012 

Missouri   86,080 

Nebraska    87,144 


Bushels  av. 

» 

yield. 

Total. 

176 

18,080,475 

70 

80,029,020 

90 

22,841,729 

78 

12,630,540 

67 

16,203,012 

80 

6,225,440 

75 

11,186,025 

68 

16,149.796 

82 

11.026.622 

80 

13.280,960 

82 

7,059,298 

93 

8,104,392 

In  this  list  of  12  of  our  best  potato  growing  States  five  States  give  a 
yield  of  more  than  80  bushels  average  per  acre,  which  was  Indiana's 
average,  and  five  give  less,  Iowa's  average  being  the  same  as  ours.  As 
t6  Maine,  whose  average,  175  bushels,  is  far  above  all  the  others,  we  pre- 
sume her  potato  fields  are  many  and  small  and  are  given  special  attention, 
besides  the  State  has  a  larger  rainfall  than  most  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  find  that  the  great  potato  State  Michigan  has  so  small  an 
average  yield  as  67  bushels,  and  that  Wisconsin,  almost  equally  famous 
for  the  crop  gives  almost  as  small  an  average,  68  bushels. 

It  seems  from  this  showing  therefore  that  our  short  acreage  and  small 
&ggreg&te  yield  is  due  not  to  necessity  but  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  potato 
as  a  commercial  crop.  It  is  a  case  of  "we  don't  have  to."  "We  might 
grow  them  if  we  would,  but  growing  com  is  easier,  and  theref(M«  com 
shall  be  our  money  crop."  It  ]a  much  the  same  as  cotton  growing  in  the 
Southern  States.  They  can  grow  their  own  com  there  and  might  grow 
and  sell  it  at  a  profit,  but  they  do  not  do  so,  and  prefer  buying  it  from 
northern  farmers,  and  depending  on  cotton  alone  as  thejr  money  cnp. 
We  think  it  a  mistaken  policy  for  them,  and  possibly  people  of  other 
States  think  the  same  of  Hoosier  farmers  for  sending  north  and  east  for 
our  potatoes. 
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We  have  frequent  reports  of  good,  paying  crops,  In  our  State,  like  the 
following: 

J.  W.  Bowiy,  of  Tipton  County,  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  of  December 
16,  reports  a  yield  of  700  bushels  from  four  acres,  an  average  of  175  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Snodgrass,  of  Clinton  County,  a  commercial  grower,  tells  us 
that  he  averages  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  a  very  valuable  paper  read 
before  our«State  Horticultural  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  recently,  told 
in  detail  how  he  accomplished  the  result.  His  paper  is  published  in  full  in 
the  Farmer  of  December  23d. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Beckett,  of  Aurora,  produced  250  bushels  per  acre,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  same  number.  These  figures  do  not  equal  those  of  a  Mr. 
K  A.  Rogers,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  who  claims  to  have  dug  15,000  bushels 
from  42  acres,  being  367  bushels  per  acre;  but  they  do  right  well  for  a 
State  that  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a  potato  growing  State,  and 
show  how  easily  we  might  take  rank  in  that  line  if  we  cared  to  do  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  our  State  reports  the  counties  that  excel  in 
the  yield  of  potatoes.  We  name  them  in  order  of  their  importance  in 
this  crop:  First  comes  Allen  with  270.870  bushels;  next  St.  Joe  with 
243,940  bushels;  then  Lake  with  213,350  bushels,  and  big  Marion  County 
with  only  184,195  bushel*;  Dekalb  with  only  172,135  bushels;  EJlkhart. 
161,575  bushels;  Kosciusko,  149,690  bushels;  Laporte,  126,820  bushels; 
Noble.  124,850  bushels;  Lagrange,  111,325  bushels;  Steuben,  110,125  bush- 
els; Marshall.  107,635  bushels.  All  the  other  counties  report  less  than 
100,000  bushels.  Here  are  some  of  them:  Union  2,180  bushels  on  37  acres; 
Scott  2,420  bushels  on  99  acres;  Rush  only  7,000  bushels  on  107  acres; 
Ohio  8,590  bushels  on  260  acres;  Orange  4,050  bushels  on  81  acres,  etc. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  State  in  1903  was  (J8.42  busliels: 
acreage  77,153:  total  yield  5,278,511  bushels;  in  1904  the  average  was  H\\ 
bushels;  acreage  00,657;  total  yield  5,216,992  bushels,  which  is  about  tvvo 
bushels  for  each  man,  woman  and  child;  but  we  need  5  bushels  for  them 
for  food  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  starch  and  other  products. 

My  youngest  son,  19  years  old,  is  a  student  at  Winona  Aj?ri cultural 
School,  and  supposekl,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat  interested  In  such  sub- 
jects as  this.  At  the  table  a  few  days  ago,  wc  brought  up  the  question: 
How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  could  be  grown  on  an  acre,  if  one  pound 
were  produced  on  every  vine,  the  vines  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  being  three  and  one-third  feet  apart;  and  asked  him  to  go  and 
weigh  d  pound  of  potatoes  and  bring  them  in.  He  brought  in  three  me- 
dium sized  tubers  that  weighed  Just  one  pound.  We  asked  him  if  he 
thought  three  such  potatoes  could  be  grown  on  each  vine  a  foot  apart 
across  the  field.  He  promptly  replied  that  more  than  that  number  could 
be  grown  easily;  and  this  would  be  the  reply  that  most  people  who  know 
anything  about  the  subject  would  make. 

We  told  him  to  find  how  many  pounds  would  be  grown  on  67  rows, 
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each  200  feet  long.  A  little  figuring  showed  the  answer  to  be  13,400 
ponnds,  and  dividing  this  sum  by  GO  ];)ound8  gave  us  223  bu«hels,  as  the 
yield  of  an  acre,  with  the  data  as  stated.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  big 
yield  of  potatoes  on  paper,  and  it  is  not  an  impossibility  to  get  200  bush- 
els an  acre  from  the  ground,  if  all  conditions  are  right.  But  others  will 
treat  of  that  part  of  the  subject. 

One  principal  reason,  no  doubt,  why  we  do  not  grow  potatoes  more 
generally  as  a  field  crop,  is  the  labor  of  digging  them,  but  the  farm  ma- 
chinery inventors  have  so  far  perfected  the  potato  digger  that  the  job  of 
digging  has  become  an  easy  one,  and  is  done  with  very  little  loss  and 
damage.  This  branch  of  the  subject  also  will  no  doubt  be  discussed  by 
others.  I  only  offer  a  single  suggestion  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  the 
cost  of  a  machine  may  be  divided,  in  many  cases,  among  several  farmers, 
and  thus  made  light  upon  each.  With  our  improved  machinery  for  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  spraying  and  digging,  and  fertilizers  where  they  are 
needed,  Indiana's  potato  crop  ought  to  exceed  10,000,000  bushels  annually. 


SBB(D,  PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION. 


W.   A.   BOWICAN,   DALEVILLE,   IND. 


I  fully  agree  with  what  has  been  said  here  today,  that  proper  soil 
condition  is  the  first  essential  to  successful  potato  growing.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  the  «eed  used.  Vitality  in  the  seed  is  of  first  importance,  we 
want  to  use  such  seed  as  will  send  its  sprout  through  the  ground  with 
vigor,  showing  good  hustling  qualities  when  it  first  appears  above  ground 
and  ready  to  use  to  the  full  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  within  reach. 

Shall  we  use  home-grown  or  seed  from  farther  north?  Our  practice 
is  to  use  for  main  crop  home-grown  seed,  using  the  northern  seed  in  the 
trial  plats.  We  do  this  in  order  that  we  may  know  something  of  the 
parent  plant. 

Selection  of  Seed. — We  make  our  first  selection  of  seed  for  next  year's 
crop  while  the  vines  are  yet  green,  and  we  select  that  part  of  the  field 
where  the  vines  are  the  most  vigorous,  as  the  place  to  get  next  year's  seed. 
We  hunt  for  vigorous  vines,  because  they  are  less  liable  to  attacks  from 
fungous  diseases  and  blight.  The  tuber  used  as  seed  being  a  part  of  the 
root  system  of  the  vine,  partakes  largely  of  its  vigor,  or  vitality.  Our 
second  selection  is  made  from  the  tuber  itself,  using  only  such  as  con- 
form to  the  type  of  potato  we  wish  to  grow.  If  we  are  growing  Carmen, 
we  want  our  seed  to  show  clearly  the  Carmen  type,  discarding  all  seed 
that  have  a  tendency  to  grow  warts  or  excrescences  on  them. 

Size. — We  do  not  want  to  plant  the  extra  large  potatoes.    First,  be- 
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cause  they  are  of  abnormal  growth,  and  we  would  rather  use  seed  of 
normal  appearance.  Second,  because  of  extra  amount  required  to  plant 
an  acre,  and  ve  discard  them  for  reasons  of  economy.  We  prefer  to  plant 
medium  or  even  small  potatoes  and  often  for  reasons  of  economy  we  dis- 
card even  the  medium  sized  ones  and  plant  mostly  those  weighing  from 
3  to  6  ounces,  or  from  henegg  to  ducliegg  size.  However,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  small  potatoes.  Those  growing  from  vigorous  vines  may  give 
good  yields,  while  those  from  spindling  vines  are  a  disappointment  unless 
highly  fed  by  a  rich  soil  under  favoring  climatic  conditions.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  by  nature's  laws  and  is  not  otherwise  in  our  farm  expe-: 
rience.  Too  much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  placed  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  tuber  of  small  size  that  has  been  produced  by  a  vigorous 
vine  and  the  tuber  of  same  size  produced  by  a  weak  vine.  In  the  first 
Instance  we  have  a  potato  that  partakes  of  the  great  vitality  of  the 
parent  plant  as  evidenced  by  the  strong  branches  and  top  it  produces. 
It  failed  to  attain  large  size  because  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  late  sets  of 
the  plant,  or  because  the  plant  was  late  and  did  not  have  time  for  full 
growth. 

The  tuber  of  the  second  instance  is  small  because  of  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  vine.  It  is  true  that  small  tubers  from  spindling  vines  may 
not  give  a  failure  of  crop  when  used  for  planting,  for  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  soil  so  rich  and  fine  that  high  feeding  of  the  plants  brings  improvement 
of  the  stock.  That  is  soil,  climate  and  cultivation  may  prevent  deteriora- 
tion, and  even  bring  improvement.  Were  It  not  for  such  possibilities  in 
plant  life.  Improvement  of  strains  would  be  very  much  slower  than  it  now 
is.  Most  of  us  are  seeking  net  profit  from  our  land,  and  few  of  us  have 
any  excess  of  fertility.  Then  as  practical  farmers  we  should  see  that  vi- 
tality of  seed  Is  of  prime  Importance. 

A  vigorous  plant  will  make  a  fair  yield  in  moderate  soil,  and  a  better 
yield  as  opportunity  is  given  it  through  applications  of  plant  food  and 
through  choice  tillage. 

Storage. — Storage  should  be  such  as  will  preserve  this  vitally.  Pitting 
is  a  good  plan.  We  store  In  bulk  in  the  cellar,  giving  care  to  the  ventila- 
tion. When  warm  weather  begins  to  show  in  the  spring  we  open  the 
windows  at  night  and  close  during  the  day,  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  cellar  low  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  During  last  of  March  or 
early  April  we  resort,  placing  in  bushel  crates  those  we  wish  for  seed  and 
they  are  ready  to  be  carried  out  of  the  cellar  when  we  can  no  longer  hold 
the  sprouting  back  in  their  present  storage.  This  occurs  about  the  last 
of  April  or  first  of  May.  The  crates  are  then  carried  to  a  shed,  preferably 
one  which  has  all  four  sides  open  giving  free  access  of  light.  The  crates 
are  stacked  in  single  tiers  in  order  that  all  tubers  may  have  as  much  light 
as  possible.  They  will  then  sprout  only  short  stocky  sprouts,  and  we 
would  like  to  plant  these  potatoes  without  breaking  off  these  short  stocky 
sprouts.     It  is  all  the  better  if  the  entire  potato  turns  green  from  the 
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effect  of  the  light  We  do  not  use  the  corroftlve  sublimate  treatment,  be- 
cause we  have  grown  potatoes  successfully  without  It^  not  being  troubled 
so  far  with  fungous  diseases.  Its  use  entails  so  much  extra  labor,  and  we 
are  after  the  most  for  time  and  labor  expended.  However,  we  may  at 
some  future  time  And  a  necessity  for  using  the  treatment,  and  don't  want 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Its  use  is  of  no  practical  benefit 

Shall  we  plant  whole  tubers  or  one,  two  or  more  eye  pieces?  Our 
practice  Is  owing  to  size  of  potato.  Were  we  planting  8  to  16-oz.  potatoes 
we  Instruct  our  cutters  to  cut  to  single  eye  where  It  can  be  done  to  get 
pieces  of  a  size  required  for  the  even  feeding  of  (he  planter,  for  all  our 
planting^  Is  done  with  a  twohorse  planter.  Some  small  potatoes  are  often 
planted  whole,  but  we  prefer  the  single-eye  pieces.  We  want  this  cutting 
done  only  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  planter,  or  long  enough  for  the  ooze 
from  the  cut  to  crystallize  on  the  cut  surface.  We  do  our  cutting '^y 
hand.  A  certain  ladles  aid  society  seems  to  be  anxious  for  the  Job,  and  we 
are  just  as  anxious  that  they  have  It,  so  long  as  their  work  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  past  has  been.  The  main  objection  to  the  machine  cut  Is  the 
liability  to  not  get  an  eye  in  all  the  pieces,  and  we  strive  for  an  absolutely 
perfect  stand  of  plants  on  our  field,  as  much  of  the  success  of  the  crop 
depends  thereon.  One  other  word  In  regard  to  the  shape  of  these  pieces. 
If  you  win  halve  a  potato  cutting  through  on  the  plane  of  any  one  of  its 
eyes,  you  will  find  a  streak  going  from  the  surface  of  that  eye  to  the 
center  of  the  potato,  of  a  little  darker  color  than  the  adjoining  flesh  of 
the  tuber,  where  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  all  the  other  eyes  of  the 
same  potato.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dark  streak  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  vigorousness  with  which  the  piece  of  potato  sends  Its 
sprout  upward  into  the  sunlight.  Anyhow  here  is  room  for  someone  to 
experiment  and  to  discover  the  part  that  dark  streak  plays  In  the  first 
growth  of  the  potato  and  also  In  the  development  of  the  future  growth 
from  it 

In  the  meantime. we  are  taking  no  risks,  but  Instruct  our  cutters  to 
see  to  it  that  each  eye-piece  is  cut  in  such  a  shape  as  to  Include  as  much 
of  this  dark  streak  toward  the  center  as  possible. 

Planting-Time,  Early  or  Late. — ^As  we  have  only  Indifferent  success 
with  the  growing  of  early  potatoes  we  grow  mostly  or  almost  altogether 
the  late  varieties.  When  we  do  attempt  to  grow  early  varieties  on  large 
areas  we  seek  to  so  time  the  planting  that  In  the  growing  the  critical  time 
of  the  growth  may  not  come  In  the  most  droughty  months  of  the  year. 
If  we  were  so  situated  that  we  could  control  moisture  as  they  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  where  irrigation  is  practiced,  we  would  then  try  to  grow  more 
of  the  early  varieties.  But  climatic  conditions  and  rainfall  with  us  seem 
to  favor  the  late  varieties.  We  plant  our  late  varieties,  owing  to  season, 
from  25th  of  May  to  10th  or  sometimes  the  20th  of  June. 

We  have  planted  in  rows  34  to  36  inches  apart;  14  inches  apart  in  row. 
We  expect  to  plant  next  season,  on  the  choice  ground  I  spoke    of,  12 
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Inciies  in  the  row.  We  plant  this  way  because  it  is  easiest  for  us  to  cul- 
tivate by  horse  power,  and  all  other  machinery  used  is  best  adapted  to  this 
system  of  planting — 

Three-foot  rows,  12  inches  apart  in  rows,  will  require  14,520  pieces 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  In  Belgium  they  plant  in  hills  14  inches  square  and 
harvest  from  600  to  900  bushels  per  acre;  but  labor  is  all  done  by  hand, 
no  animal  being  taken  on  the  plat  after  plowing  has  been  done.  But 
labor  is  cheap  and  soil  conditions  well  looked  after. 

We  plant  to  such  depth  that  after  the  ridge  left  by  the  planter  is 
leveled  we  have  2  to  2i  inches  of  soil  above  the  seed  piece.  The  roots  of 
the  plant  start  not  from  the  seed  piece  but  from  the  underground  Joints 
or  nodes  of  stem.  We  want  at  least  two  of  these  nodes  to  form  under 
ground  for  the  new  potatoes  set  on  at  each  of  these  nodes,  and  we  want 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  new  sets  to  form. 

Cultivation  depends  on  scfason  and  kind  of  soil.  No  set  rule  can  be 
given  as  the  cultivation  necessary  this  year  may  not  be  the  cultivation 
needed  when  in  the  rotation  of  crops  the  same  field  is  again  planted  to 
potatoes.  However,  this  rule  is  always  available:  Cultivate  to  kill  weeds, 
to  keep  the  soil  loose  about  the  plant,  and  to  conserve  moisture.  With 
these  three  purposes  in  view  and  with  good  Judgment  and  thought  all  the 
time  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  plant  you  can  not  go  far  wrong  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation.  Our  practice  is  to  plow  deep  close  to  the  plant  at 
least  once  and  only  once,  if  excessive  rains  do  not  come  before  the  plant 
is  large  enough  to  well  shade  the  ground  4  or  5  inches  around  the  stem. 
Other  cultivations  are  shallow,  taking  great  care  not  to  go  too  near  the 
plant  after  the  tubers  begin  to  set  on.  At  the  final  cultivation  we  aim  to 
throw  just  enough  earth  to  the  plant  as  will  prevent  sunburn  of  potatoes 
that  may  have  formed  too  near  the  surface. 

ANNUAL   REPORT   OP   THE    NOBLE    COUNTY    HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

During  the  past  year  this  society  has  increased  its  membership  100. 
It  now  numbers  500  members.  It  has  held  meetings  during  the  year  at 
the  home  of  George  Kiser  in  February;  at  the  home  of  Horace  P.  Tucker 
in  April;  at  the  home  of  Byron  P.  Gray  in  June;  at  the  home  of  William 
Barhan  in  August;  at  the  home  of  Ed  Strater  in  October;  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Susan,  John  E.  and  Ellen  Pancake  in  December.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  year;  its  meetings  were  successful  from  a  standpoint  of  at- 
tendance, interest  and  enthusiasm.  Miss  Sydney  Farmer,  the  child  im- 
personator of  Auburn,  gave  several  readings  at  our  February  and  April 
meetings.  At  our  June  meeting  Prof.  Frank  Crone,  a  teacher  in  the 
I*hilippine  Islands,  spoke  on  "Life  in  the  Philippines/*  At  our  August 
meeting  Mr.  A.  G.  Burkhart  of  Tipton  addressed  the  young  people  of  our 
society,  subject  **The  Hope  of  Our  Country." 
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Grood  music  is  a  feature  of  every  meeting.  Recitations  and  readings 
by  the  young  i>eople  have  gone  on  with  increased  interest  this  year. 

We  made  an  exhibit  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  at  the'Kendall- 
ville  Fair  and  won  sweepstake  prize  of  $35.  Early  apples  were  a  partial 
failure.  Winter  apples  were  almost  a  total  failure.  Other  fruits  were 
average  crop. 

Don  K.  Hitchcock  cast  the  society's  vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  January,  and  Edward  Moorhouse 
represented  the  society  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  State  society  at 
Henryville  in  August.  The  society  'W'ill  on  August  16  and  17,  1906,  enter- 
tain the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society  at  the  beautiful  country 
home  of  George  D.  Gaby  near  Brimfield.  We  anticipate  the  largest  at- 
tendance, and  trust  this  will  be  the  most  successful  horticulture  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  annual  financial  report  for  the  year  1905  shows  receipts,  $436.47; 
expenditures,  1368.28;  leaves  balance  on  hand,  $68.19.  Our  annual  report 
contains  56  pages  and  substantial  cover.  Two  thousand  copies  are  printed 
for  free  distribution,  mainly  within  the  county.  The  officers  of  last  year 
were  re-elected  for  1906.  They  are:  Jos.  C.  Kimmell,  Ldgonier,  President; 
May  C.  Hitchcock,  Brimfield,  Vice-Presiden1|  Jno.  W.  Moorhouse,  Albion, 
Secretary;  Wm.  W.  Gary,  Albion,  Treasurer;  Executive  Committee, 
George  D.  Gaby,  Ferry  J..  Stanley,  C.  L.  W.  Harvey. 

JOHN  W.  MOORHOUSE,  Secretary. 

J.  C.  KIMMELL,  President. 


FROM  A  "TREATISE  ON  THE  PAWPAW. 


f» 


BY  JAMES  A.   LITTLE,   CABTEBS6UBG,   IND. 


Th6  pawpaw  is  indigenous  to  central  Indiana,  but  is  found  growing 
in  Its  natural  state  over  a  large  area  of  country  extending  to  the  gulf 
on  the  south  and  as  far  west  as  eastern  Kansas.  It  Is  found  along  most 
of  the  rivers  and  small  streams.  It  delights  in  rich  alluvial  river  bottom 
soil.  It  Is  well  adapted  to  black  groimd  and  sugar  tree  land,  but  is  also 
found  growing  on  heavy  clay  land.  In  fact,  any  place  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  wet.  The  trees,  or  bushes,  as  they  are  generally  called,  grow  to 
the  height  of  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  feet,  and  commence  bearing 
from  four  to  six  years  after  planting  the  seed.  They  bear  when  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  pawpaw  is  remarkably  hardy,  never  having 
been  known  to  be  affected  by  cold  weather.  There  are  a  great  many 
varieties.  The  large  specimens  generally  grow  singly  or  In  pairs;  the 
smaller  ones  set  In  clusters  of  six  or  eight.  The  fruit  is  generally  oblong, 
but  sometimes  roundish  in  shape.    Every  variety  of  the  pawpaw  has  its 
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cbaracteristlc  flavor,  but  all  imwya-ws  are  good  if  eaten  when  in  a  proper 
degree  of  ripeness.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  white  fleshed  paw- 
paws are  not  fit  to  eat,  but  that  is  a  mistaken  idea.  They  are  the  late 
ones  that  extend  the  season  to  early  winter.  They  are  not  edible  until 
they  turn  a  blackish  color  and  the  skin  toughens  somewhat  They  are 
frequently  found  hanging  on  the  trees  as  late  as  Christmas,  when  their 
pulp  Is  of  the  most  delicious  quality  and  as  fine  as  Jersey  butter.  In  cen- 
tral Indiana  the  pawpaw  commences  to  ripen  about  the  flrst  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  ripe  by  the  last  of  September  or  flrst  of 
October,  and  lasts  until  early  winter.  Before  maturity  the  pawpaw  is 
green,  but  changes  to  a  yellow  as  it  ripens,  and  later  turns  to  dark  brown. 
When  fully  matured  the  flesh  of  most  pawpaws  i^  yellow  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  custard;  but  occasionally  white-meated  varie- 
ties are  found.  The  pawpaw  contains  from  flve  to  eight  seeds,  which 
are  rather  conical  in  form,  flatlsh,  about  one  inch  in  length,  with  a 
smooth  surface  and  of  a  brown  or  chestnut  color.  Most  people  have  an 
idea  that  it  requires  frost  to  ripen  the  pawpaw,  but  it  is  a  mistake. 
Frequently  the  greater  part  of  the  pawpaws  is  gone  before  there  is  any 
frost.  They  ripen  the  same  as  peaches.  A  common  sized  pawpaw 
weighs  about  a  half  pound,  but  occasionally  some  will  weigh  three- 
fourths  and  sometimes  a  pound,  which  is  the  largest  size.  Pawpaws  that 
grow  In  clusters  are  generally  smaller  in  size. 

The  reason  that  the  pawpaw  is  not  generally  found  in  the  market  is 
on  account  of  its  perishable  nature.  The  fruit  does  not  bear  handling 
like  the  banana.  They  iaay  be  kept  sometimes  if  picked  a  little  flrm,  but 
are  better  in  quality  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  they  dn^  to  the 
ground.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pawpaw  is  that  it  always 
bears,  yet  there  is  an  occasional  season  when  there  is  only  a  light  crop 
on  account  of  late  frosts,  but  it  generally  bears  some,  as  it  is  a  late 
bloomer.  One  redeeming  feature  of  the  pawpaw  is  that  it  has  no  insect 
or  fungus  enemies;  consequently  there  is  no  need  of  spraying.  Stock  do 
not  browse  the  bush  in  the  pasture;  not  even  sheep  have  any  relish  for  it. 
So  we  have  one  fruit  that  is  immune  from  the  ravages  of  blight,  insect 
and  fungus  troubles,  and  that  means  a  great  deal  to  the  fruit  grower. 
Pawpaw  bushes  are  generally  found  in  a  state  of  nature  growing  in 
clumps.  The  trees  throw  up  suckers,  so  that  a  clump  of  bushes  is 
formed  with  the  parent  tree  in  the  center  of  the  group.  The  pawpaw  is 
by  nature  an  undergrowth.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  when  found  grow- 
ing in  woods  that  have  been  thinned  out.  Its  natural  situation  is  in  virgin 
soil  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  humus  and  dead 
leaves.  Unlike  any  other  fruit  tree,  the  pawpaw  is  not  retarded  In  growth 
or  bearing  on  account  of  close  planting.  The  largest  and  most  luscious 
fruit  is  found  in  clumps  of  bushes  that  stand  so  close  that  a  cow  would 
be  hidden  amoDg  them.  If  you  enter  these  clumps  of  trees  in  autumn 
you  will  flnd  the  ground  strewn  with  the  flnest  fruit  and  the  limbs  laden 
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to  the  ground.  Shade  Is  no  hindrance  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
fruit. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  is  that  while  the  pawpaw  is  one  of  the 
richest  of  fruits  in  saccharine  matter,  hogs  will  not  eat  it.  There  are  a 
few  persons  who  do  not  relish  the  pawpaw,  and  they  giye  as  a  reason  that 
they  do  not  eat  things  a  hog  won't  eat  They  consider  that  a  stunner. 
Then  I  tell  them  that  I  don't  eat  everything  that  a  hog  eats.  Chickens 
from  some  cause  never  touch  them.  Pawpaws  may  lie  in  piles  on  the 
ground  and  not  be  touched  by  a  chicken.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  of 
seeing  any  kind  of  a  fowl  eating  the  fruit,  but  opossums,  coons,  skunks 
and  squirrels  eat  it  with  great  relish.  I  am  glad  that  hogs  do  not  eat  the 
pawpaw.  I  attribute  It  to  a  wise  provision  of  Providence  that  they  do 
not  eat  it.  Often  I  have  gone  to  the  woods  where  great  herds  of  swine 
were  hunting  in  the  woods  for  nuts,  and  wagon  loads  of  the  most  de- 
licious pawpaws  were  lying  thick  under  the  bushes.  Whereas  if  the 
hogs  had  relished  them  I  should  have  returned  home  with  a  sad  heart 
and  an  empty  stomach.  If  there  is  anything  that  ever  grew  below  ground 
or  above  ground  that  is  better  than  the  pawpaw  it  is  the  custard  apple, 
which  is  only  the  Yankee  name  for  the  pawpaw.  It  Is  sometimes  called 
the  Indiana  banana. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  pawpaw  lias  not  been  cultivated. 
It  is  because  it  has  always  grown  so  plentiful  in  a  state  of  nature  that 
any  one  could  go  out  to  the  woods  pastures  and  get  all  they  could  carry 
home,  so  there  was  no  need  of  cultivating  the  trees.  Farmers  formerly 
raised  no  objections  to  pawpaw  hunters  trespassing,  but  as  the  timber 
disappears  and  land  is  put  under  cultivation  pawpaws  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  land  owners  are  complaining  because  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  fruit,  and  they  say  people  had  as  well  pilfer  their  apple  orchards. 
The  farmers  object  especially  to  hucksters  gathering  the  fruit  and  taking 
It  to  market  Hence  it  is  very  evident  that  the  pawpaw  will  receive  at- 
tention and  be  brought  under  cultivation  for  home  and  market  pur- 
poses. One  reason  why  attempts  have  not  been  made  to  plant  the  trees 
is  that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  pawpaw  trees  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully transplanted.  That  impression  has  been  formed  by  an  effort 
to  grow  trees  from  suckers  taken  from  the  woods.  It  is  a  demonstrated 
fact  that  suckers  are  hard  to  make  live  from  some  unexplained  reason, 
but  if  shaded  the  first  season  some  will  grow.  Trees  may  be  grown  from 
seed  and  will  transplant  while  small,  but  even  they  start  slowly.  I  have 
had  perhaps  more  experience  in  attempting  to  cultivate  the  pawpaw  than 
any  one  else.  I  have  made  many  failures,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  at  least 
succeeded  In  learning  the  art  which  was  one  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
nature.  The  pawpaw  tree  is  by  nature  an  undergrowth,  and  necessarily 
must  be  shaded  when  it  first  comes  up.  My  plan,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely successful,  is  to  make  a  hill  like  a  watermelon  hill  and  plant  about 
five  seeds  two  or  three  inches  in  the  fall.    In  part  for  protection,  but 
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mainly  for  shading  the  plants  when  they  come  up,  I  place  a  barrel,  with 
both  heads  oat,  over  the  hill  and  let  It  remain  for  a  year  or  two.  After 
that  the  barrel  may  be  removed,  and  then  the  plants  will  bear  the  sun. 
It  must  hot  be  expected  that  the  plants  will  come  up  until  harvest  or 
later.  The  plants  will  not  get  more  than  two  or  three  Inches  high  the 
first  year,  but  the  root  will  be  proportionately  much  larger  than  the  top. 
The  second  year  the  plants  will  grow  six  or  eight  Inches  high,  and  after 
that  they  will  greatly  increase  in  growth  from  year  to  year.  It  will  take 
them  about  six  or  eight  years  to  come  Into  bearing. 
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IMP  MEMOBIAM. 

SNBAD  THOMAS. 

Snead  Thomas,-  long  a  prominent  and  useful  member  of  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  Swiety,  died  at  Marion,  Oniut  County,  Indiana,  after  an 
illness  of  short  duration,  on  Monday,  November  G,  1900. 

He  was  bom  in  Grant  County  in  1846,  where  he  lii^ed  all  his  life. 
As  a  boy  he  loved  to  work  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  at  the  age 
of.  21  he  chose  farming  as  his  occupation  and  engaged  in  market  gar- 
dening and  fruit  growing,  in  which  he  excelled.  His  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  always  noted  for  their  fine  quality  and  their  honest  grad- 
ing, and  they  commanded  the  highest  prices  and  the  best  customers. 
He  was  a  lover  of  children,  and  enjoyed  their  company.  During  berry 
time  he  employed  many  of  them,  who  universally  respected  and  loved 
him.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  affairs 
of  his  county,  being  a  leader  in  this  work.  He  was  county  chairman 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and  nearly  always  had  a  place  on  the  program. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  in  1885, 
was  elected  to  and  filled  with  satisfaction  several  offices  in  the  society, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  represented  the  society  in  the  Bleventh 
Congressional  District  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  oq  Horticulture. 

DAVID  H.  GOBLB. 

David  H.  Groble,  a  member  of  this  society  since  1890,  died  at  his 
home  in  Greenfield,  Indiana,  September  30,  1905,  aged  66  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Rush  County,  Indiana,  in  1838  and  removed  to  Green- 
field in  187. .,  where  he  resided  ever  since. 

While  never  a  professional  school  teacher,  he  has  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  schools.  In  1881  he  became  connected  with 
the  Home  and  School  Visitor,  a  juvenile  magazine,  used  as  a  reading 
text  supplement  to  the  regular  school  readers.  Afterward  he  became  sole 
owner  and  manager  of  the  magazine,  and  brought  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Throughout  this  and  adjoining  States  this 
magazine  became  a  regular  text-book  on  reading  in  the  public  schools, 
and  did  much  to  enliven  and  give  life  and  interest  to  the  practioe  of 
reading. 

Although  most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  this  and  similar  work, 
he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  care  and  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
much  of  his  leisure  was  spent  in  caring  for  these  on  his  home  grounds, 
where  he  had  gathered  many  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 

On  account  of  failing  health  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
more  recent  meetings  of  this  society.  When  present  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings  and  an  active  part  in  the  discussions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  work  of  the  past  year — ^1905-06 — ^has  been  much 
the  same  as  in  recent  years. 

The  eighth  annual  conference  of  Farmers'  Institute  officers  and  speak- 
ers was  held  in  October,  1905.  The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were 
published  in  tiie  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. 

The  institute  season  opened  November  Ki,  1905,  and  closed  March  8. 
1906. 

While  no  specially  new  features  were  introduced,  greater  attention 
tfian  In  previous  years  was  given  at  the  Farmers*  Institutes  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  women  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm.  - 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Mather,  of  Kansas,  a  highly  successful  Chautauqua 
lecturer  and  Farmers*  Institute  speaker  on  domestic  science  subjects,  was 
engaged  for  the  entire  winter  to  speak  on  topics  relating  to  food  and  its 

» 

preparation,  home  and  the  education  of  girls. 

The  success  of  Miss  Mather's  work  at  the  Summer  Farmers*  Institutes 
of  1905  brought  more  requests  for  her  services  at  the  winter  meetings  than 
the  Superintendent  of  Institutes  could  grant. 

From  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  of  the  season  Miss  Mather  was  In 
the  field.  She  attended  in  all  72  institutes,  filling  every  engagement  which 
was  made  for  her,  except  two.  in  both  of  which  cases  the  meetings  failed 
to  materialize. 

Miss  Mathers  work  was  truly  educational  in  character.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  thorough,  scientific  and  practical  education  as  a  preparation 
for  the  mission  and  work  of  the  homemaker  and  housekeeper  was  con- 
stantly emphasized. 

The  popularity  of  Miss  Mather's  work  is  not  only  complimentary  to 
the  gifted  speaker,  but  to  her  audiences  as  well.  , 

It  certainly  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  farm  home  that,  all 
over  the  state,  the  fanners  and  their  wives  are  so  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  conveniences,  comforts  and  culture  of  the  home,  and  in  the  proper 
training  of  their  daughters  for  the  work  and  mission  of  the  housekeeper 
and  homemaker. 

Many  of  the  Farmers"  Institutes  had  programs  of  special  interest  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm.     In  a  number  of  instances  the  programs 
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for  night  sessions  were  largely  rendered  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
In  several  cases  press  reports  (>f  the  meetings  were  prepared  from  notes 
taken  at  the  institutes  by  the  older  pupils. 

Exhibits  of  farm  and  household  products  by  the  boys  and  girls  were 
praiseworthy  features  of  a  number  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  co-operation  of  CJounty  Superintendents  of  Schools  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  is  becoming  more  common,  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  efticieut.  Mr.  J.  V.  Haines,  Mr.  G.  M.  Wilson  and  Mr.  E. 
G.  Bimnel,  county  superintendents  of  schools  respectively  for  Hamilton, 
Hendricks  and  Laporte  counties,  have  been  especially  helpful  to  the  local 
Farmers'  Institute  officers  and  highly  successful  In  effecting  the  organi- 
zation of  boys*  clubs  for  growing  and  improving  com.  The  county  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  Howard,  Jennings,  Monroe,  Ripley,  Rush  and 
Starke  counties  have  re(!ently  organized  school  clubs  which  will  co-operate 
with  the  Farmeirs*  Institutes.  There  are  doubtless  many  other  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  of  whom  the  writer  does  not  know,  that  have 
been  helpful  m  arousing  the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  work. 

In  several  counties  the  rural  school  teachers  have  cordially  lent  a 
nelping  hand  which  has  been  mucrh  appreciated  by  the  local  officers  of  thm 
Farmers'  Institutes.  -  ^  ♦ 

State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  Fassett  A.  Cotton  has  rendered  a 
most  valuable  service  to  the  rural  schools  in  his  advocacy,  through  monthly 
bulletins,  of  better  preparation  and  better  compensation  of  teachers,  con- 
solidation of  schools,  and  a  more  rational  and  more  practical  course  of 
stud}. 

The  material  improvement  of  the  country  schools  is  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  And  the  hearty,  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  local  Farmers'  Institute  officers,  throughout  the  state,  with  the  school 
officials  and  school  teachers  will  hasten  this  desired  end. 

NUMBER  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  1905-06. 

The  number  of  Fainners'  Institutes  arranged  for  in  the  schedule  was 
240.  Of  these  twelve  were  not  held  through  failure  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. Tor  one  reason  or  other.  Reports  sent  in  show  that  thirteen  institutes 
not  in  tlie  schedule  were  held.  This  makes  the  total  for  the  season  250. 
The  numlier  of  meetings  held  in  each  month  of  the  institute  seajson  were: 
November,  22;  Decenil)er,  S3;  January,  69;  February,  66;  March,  10. 

ATFENDANOE  AT  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  •  of  the  meetings  held  in 
llKX»-06,  the  number  of  sessions  of  each  institute,  the  average  attendance 
at  each,  and  the  aggreg-ate  attendance  in  each  of  the  92  counties  of  the 
state  for  the  last  three  years. 
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•  ill  computing  the  attenrtnnco  the  speakers'  and  the  secretaries'  re- 
porfH  of  the  several  meetings  were  consulted  and  the  average  attendance 
at  the  several  sessions  taken.  A  difTerent  and  less  accurate  method  of 
i^]nputiug  atteudjmce,  recommended  by  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  was  followed  in  1903-04  and  1904-05,  which 
accouiits  foi-  the  apparent  increase  in  attendance  for  those  two  years. 

TABLE  SHOWING  ATTBNDANGB  AT  WINTER  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


County. 


Adams 
Allen.. 


Bartholomew . '. 
Benton 


Blackford 
Boone .... 


Brown. 
Carroll 


Cass 


Clark 


Clay.... 
Oltnton. 


Crawford. 
Daviess.. . 


Dearborn. 
Deoatur . . 
Dekalb... 


Delaware. 
Dubois . . . 


Place,  1906-6. 


No. 

Sessions, 

190&-6. 


Deoatur 

Berne 

Huntertown 

Maysville 

Hoagland 

Ft.  Wayne 

Hope 

Columbus 

Otterbein  

Boswell 

Fowler 

Wadena 

Hart'ord  City 

Terhune 

Zionsville 

Lebanon 

Pike's  Peak 

Nashville 

Flora 

Owasco 

Delphi 

♦Walton 

Lucerne 

•Twelve  Mile 

Young  America.. 

Logans^ort 

Henryville 

Sellersburg 

♦Bridgeport 

Praiher 

Clay  City 

Cory 

♦Mulberry 

Colfax 

Kirklin 

Frankfort 

Eokerty ... 

Odon 

Washington 

Bright 

Wright's  Corner.. 

Waynesburg 

Adams 

Corunna 

Butler  Township. 

St.Joe 

Katon 

Cowan 

Munoie 

Holland 

Ferdinand 

Huntingburg 


5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
8 
6 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 
4 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
3 
2 
2 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
6 


Attend- 
ance, 
190&-4{. 


119 
121 
117 
102 

54 
142 
253 
206 
344 

U 
165 

70 
242 

70 
183 
160 
100 

81 
313 

69 

76 
288 
189 
225 
190 
496 

53 

60 

18 
120 
328 
156 
250 
163 
100 
738 
126 
239 
155 
161 

56 
193 
215 
119 
212 
150 
210 

60 
521 
103 

47 

48 


Attendance  by  Counties. 


240 

415 
458 


623 
242 


413 
181 

458 


1,338 

251 

484 

1,251 
126 

394 

217 

408 

481 

791 

196 


551 

1,04*^ 
873 


559 
338 


431 
340 

928 

813 

519 
500 

1,329 
412 

573 

463 

131 

1,448 

399 

320 


230 

922 
674 


130 
375 


496 
128 

387 


486 

651 
895 

1.508 
421 

537 

780 

550 

855 

630 

606 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  WINTER  FARMERS'  INSTITUTB8--CoiitiDU«d. 


Connty. 


Place,  1905-6. 


No. 

Sessions, 

190&-6. 


Attend 
anoe. 
190QHS. 


Attendance  by  Conntier. 


1906-6. 


1904-6. 


190M. 


Elkhart, 


Fayette 


Floyd 

Fountain 


Franklin, 
Fulton  ... 


Gibson 
Grant . 


Greene 


Hamilton 
Hancock  . 
Harrison . 


Hendricks 

Henry 

Huntingtoi 


Howard 

Jay 

Jackson 


Jasper... 
Jefferson 
Jennings 

Johnson. 
Knoz.. .. 


Kosciusko . 


Wakamsa 

Millersburff 

Goshen 

Connersyille 

Everton 

Greenville 

Kingman 

Newtown 

Veedersburg 

Brookville 

Mt  Carmel 

Fairfield 

Rochester 

Kewanna 

Akron 

Princeton 

Somerrille 

Swa^see .  

Marion 

Fairmount 

Worthington 

Lyons 

Bloomfield 

Westfield 

Noblestrille 

Greenfield 

New  Palestine  ... 

Orandall 

Palmyra 

Mauckport 

Valley  City 

Pittsboro 

Danville 

Newcastle 

Mooreland 

KnightstoWn 

Mt.Btna 

^Huntington 

Roanoke  

Bippus  

Wifcrren  

Kokomo 

New  London 

Portland 

Redkey 

Crothersville 

Seymour 

Brownstown  

Rensselaer 

Remington 

Hairs  Ridge 

Hanover 

Vernon  

Nebraska 

First  Marion  Ch.. 

Trafalgar 

Franklin 

Freelandville .... 

Oaktown 

Frichton ... 

North  Webster... 

Milford 

Warsaw 


4 

530 

3 

108 

6 

616 

1,153 

2,628 

4 

187 

2 

88 

276 

503 

5 

60 

60 

276 

8 

214 

2 

57 

5 

84 

366 

640 

6 

245 

6 

269 

2 

276 

789 

963 

5 

880 

5 

398 

3 

700 

1,478 

U76 

6 

247 

5 

121 

368 

1,041 

6 

326 

5 

402 

3 

246 

974 

1^1 

4 

142 

i 

141 

877 

660 

340 

5 

118 

6 

217 

336 

685 

6 

297 

2 

169 

466 

786 

3 

197 

2 

48 

2 

66 

2 

56 

350 

929 

6 

276 

4 

241 

517 

623 

5 

990 

5 

666 

5 

145 

1,691 

8,160 

2 

47 

2 

175 

2 

82 

2 

105 

2 

120 

629 

827 

7 

326 

3 

189 

615 

917 

5 

86 

4 

237 

323 

527 

2 

5 

^ 

2 

63 

324 

366 

5 

75 

6 

3f'2 

377 

1,226 

5 

135 

6 

225 

360 

925 

5 

86 

2 

79 

2 

80 

245 

686 

2 

132 

4 

482 

614 

738 

2 

100 

5 

199 

5 

111 

410 

963 

5 

122 

2 

78 

5 

281 

481 

777 

2,025 

166 
194 


612 

762 

826 
1,155 

776 

129 
468 
802 

206 
126 

1,250 


1,199 
612 
299 

967 
293 
812 

260 
1,285 

799 

406 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  WINTER  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES-Oontiniied. 


Conntj. 


Place,  1906-6. 


No. 

SeMionfl, 

190&^. 


Attend- 
ftnoe. 
190&-6. 


Attondanoe  by  Conntias. 


1903-4. 


Laporie 
Lake  ... 


Lagrange 

Lawrence 
Madison  . 
Marion . . . 


Marshall 


Martin . 
Miami  . 

Mi>nroe 


Montgomery. 


Morgan 
Newton 
Noble.. 


Ohio... 
Orange 


Owen. 


Parke 

Perry 
Pike  . 


Porter. 


Posey... 
Pnlaski 


Waterford 

Rolling  Prairie 

Union  Mills.... 

Laporte 

Deep  Birer 

Crown  Point .. . 

Lowell 

Uobart 

^Lagrange 

Brusby  Prairie . 

Wolcottville.... 

Toi>eka 

Shipshewanna . 

Bedford 

Bryan tsyille  .. 

Pendleton 

Anderson 

New  Augusta... 
^Bridceport 

Cn  moorland.... 

Plymouth 

Bremen 

•Culver 

Bourbon 

Loogootee 

Maoy 

Peru 

Ellettsyille 

Uarrodsburg . . . 

Bloom  ington . . . 

Wingate. 

Wareland 

Crawfordsville 

Ladoga  

Mooresyille  . . . . 

Paragon 

Brooke 

Goodland 

La  Otco  

Cromwell 

Casperville 

Wolf  Lake 

Rising  Sun 

Pleasant  Ridge. 

West  Baden.... 

Bromer 

Orleans 

Patrloksburg... 

Gosport 

Spencer 

Bloomingdale.. 

Rookyille 

Rome 

Winslow 

Sporgeon 

U  nion 

Chesterton 

Valparaiso 

Hebron  

Cynthiana 

Wadesrille 

FrancisTille.... 

Winamsc 


•  •••••• 


3 

87 

i 

3 

106 

3 

201 

5 

604 

997 

850 

2 

64 

5 

211 

2 

56 

2 

117 

447 

1,031 

6 

784 

2 

238 

8 

304 

3 

263 

2 

5 
5 

263 
44 

50 

1,852 

1,638 

94 

254 

5 

506 

5 

413 

919 

1,316 

5 

79 

5 

96 

5 

164 

341 

904 

5 

470 

5 

197 

5 

128 

3 

354 

1,149 

798 

5 

80 

80 

108 

5 

208 

4 

180 

388 

563 

2 

30 

2 

43 

5 

201 

274 

308 

3 

230 

3 

218 

5 

121 

5 

368 

937 

689 

6 

195 

5 

.  93 

288 

619 

6 

103 

6 

104 

207 

264 

3 

222 

3 

136 

3 

113 

3 

90 

660 

1,027 

1 

125 

5 

77 

202 

183 

2 

3u 

2 

253 

5 

398 

681 

676 

2 

71 

2 

87 

5 

91 

249 

466 

4 

838 

4 

362 

690 

1,638 

5 

114 

114 

454 

5 

128 

2 

47 

2 

149 

324 

420 

2 

49 

5 

183 

2 

46 

278 

412 

5 

341 

5 

443 

784 

1028 

5 

82 

5 

81 

163 

353 

1,225 
1,276 

IJ0S2 
126 
892 

515 


874 
145 

782 


170 

881 
627 
505 

261 
132 

370 

196 

782 
432 

476 

885 

1,092 

494 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  WINTER  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES- Continued. 


Place,  1905-6. 

No. 

Sessions, 

1906-6. 

Attend- 
ance. 
1905^. 

Attendance  by  Counties. 

County. 

1905-6. 

1904-6. 

1908-4. 

Putnam 

Cloyerdale 

Ruflsellyille  

2 
5 
6 
2 
6 
5 
5 
5 
% 
2 
5 
8 
5 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
8 
3 
6 
8 
5 
6 
5 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 
2 
6 
2 
3 
5 
3 
8 
5 
6 
2 
2 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
3 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 

194 

150 

440 

276 

107 

811 

99 

146 

238 

276 

294 

82 

76 

439 

375 

107 

240 

238 

262 

108 

348 

140 

560 

323 

58 

268 

259 

400 

336 

193 

110 

87 

42 

101 

197 

60 

633 

389 

626 

540 

234 

97 

61 

98 

60 

91 

92 

59 

134 

210 

178 

145 

99 

71 

106 

57 

52 

125 

109 

277 

820 

386 

784 

698 
245 

807 
157 

921 

740 

591 
873 
326 

996 
308 

437 

1,548 
540 

392 
98 

161 

285 

533 
170 

449 
982 

1,139 
616 

1,942 
354 

788 

1,110 

161 

1,144 

608 

3,200 
689 

684 

1,875 
699 

723 
235 

318 
1,027 

723 

279 

297 

900 

Greencastle 

706 

Randoloh 

Union  City 

Ridffeyille 

Winchester 

761 

Rinley 

Sunman 

Osgood 

714 

Raib 

Manilla 

Falmouth 

Rushyille 

890 

Scott 

Blocher 

S4*ott8burg 

219 

Shelby 

Shelbyrille 

Morristown 

Flat  Rock 

763 

Soenoor  

Lamar 

Rockport 

Chrisney 

1,191 

Starke 

Hamlet.. 

Knox 

Steuben 

North  Judson 

Angola 

269 

Hamilton 

850 

Sulliyan  

Graysyille 

Carlisle 

161 

St.  Joseph 

North  Liberty 

Walkerton 

Switterland 

New  Carlisle 

Moorefield 

2,007 

Veyay 

647 

Tippecanoe 

Pleasant  Grove 

Farmer's  Institute .... 
Clark's  Hill 

Montmorenci 

Davton 

963 

Tipton 

Tipton 

Kempton 

Windfall 

1,288 

Union 

Liberty  

1,007 

Vanderbnrffh 

Cypress 

Insrlefleld 

Stringtown 

868 

Vermillion 

Dana 

675 

Vi£o 

Honey  Creek  Grange.. 
Ellsworth 

65 

Wabaih 

Laketon 

Lsgro 

Wabash 

178 

Warren 

Pine  Village 

West  Lebanon 

Foster 

884 

Warrick 

Boonville  

DeGonia 

380 

Waihinston 

Pekin 

Kossuth 

Claysrille 

^Martinsburg 

Salem 

595 

Wayne 

^Greensfork 

Centeryillc 

Cambridge  City 

70 

'Independent  Institutes. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  WINTER  FARMERS'  INSTITUTBfi-Oontiniied. 


County. 

Place,  1905-6. 

No. 

Sessions, 

1905-6. 

Attend- 
ance. 
1905-6. 

Attendance  by  Counties. 

1 
1906-6. 

1904-6. 

1903-4. 

• 

Wells 

Uniondale 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5      ^ 

5 

2 

140 
164 
327 
186 
130 

42 
138 
249 
258 

85 

631 

695 
343 

560 

1,027 
769 

Oitian 

BlnfftoD 

677 

WhiU 

Idaville 

Monticello 

^ 

Reynolds 

Meadow  Lake 

Whitley 

•Burnett's  Creek 

Columbia  City 

484 

Laud 

1,024 

918 

49,325 

49,825 

74^67 

59,189 

*Inde|»endent  Institutes. 


Nuuiber  of  institutes  held  11)05-06,  260;  1004-05,  226;  1903-04,  175. 
N'iimber  of  sessioui^  held  1905^16,  i)lS ;  1904-05.  839 ;  1903-04,  832. 
Average  attendance,  1905-00,  197 ;  1004-05,  329 ;  1903-04,  320. 

The  figures  show  a  decreased  attendance  in  1906-06,  as  compared  with 
the  two  previous  years.  This  decrease  is  only  apparent.  It  is  due,  as  ex- 
plained above,  to  the  different  method  of  computing  attendance.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  actual  attendance  the  past  year  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  previous  year.  The  total  number  of  institutes  held  the  past 
year  (250)  exceeds  the  number  of  winter  meetings  in  any  previous  year  by 
24.  The  total  number  of  sessions  held  (918)  Is  79  in  exceSB  of  any  previous 
year.    This  is  a  very  gratifying  showing. 

When  one  makes  comparisons  between  counties,  the  above  table  of 
attendance  affords  food  for  reflection.  Why  is  the  attendance  uniformly 
or  generally  large  in  certain  counties  and  as  uniformly  small  in  others? 
Why  does  the  attendance  Increase  in  one  year  and  fall  off  In  another  in 
one  county  when,  in  an  adjoining  or  nearby  county,  no  such  fluctuation 
appears? 

Sometimes  Unfavorable  weather  and  sometimes  pressure  of  work  re- 
duces the  attendance,  but  the  steady  difference  in  attendance  betwewi 
nearby  counties  and  tho  contrary  fluctuations  in  attendance  of  such  coun- 
ties are  not  due  to  the  causes  named,  for  these  would  operate  to  uniformly 
increa&e  or  decrease  attendance  in  neighboring  counties. 

Again,  the  difference  and  fluctuations  in  attendance  noted  can  not  be 
chargeable  to  the  general  Institute  management  for  that  is  uniform  in 
its  workings  throughout  the  state;  '  The  institutes  are  all  announced  at 
the  same  time — four  to  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  institute  sea- 
son, and  the  same  speakers  and  instructions  are  sent  oat  to  the  local 
chairmen. 

[40] 
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The  reason  for  the  state  variatioiis  in  attendance  must  be  mainly 
within  the  counties  themselves.  Are  the  pe<^le  of  the  connty  responsible 
in  general,  or  does  the  responsibility  rest  upon  the  institute  organization 
of  its  officers? 

While  the  people  of  the  counties  do  differ  somewhat  in  progreesive- 
ness  and  public  spirit,  they  are,  after  all,  essentially  much  alike.  BiVery- 
where  throughout  the  state  the  people  must,  of  necessity,  be  interested  In 
a  successful  and  prosperous  agriculture.  Ck)nBequently,  they  will  be  in- 
terested In  Farmers*  Institutes  whenever  and  wherever  they  clearly  realize 
that  the  definite  and  primary  object  of  these  institutes  is  to  promote  a 
more  practical  and  scientific,  and  hence  a  more  rational  and  successful 
agriculture.  Therefore,  the  failure  of  some  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  to 
realize  the  fullest  measure  of  success,  in  point  of  attendance,  can  not 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  indifl^erence  of  the  people  of  certain  counties. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
that  the  attendance  is  affected,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  more  by  the 
attitude  and  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  local  cheers— especially  the  county 
chairmen — ^than  by  other  causes. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  official  reports  of  the  secretaries 
and  speakers  to  prove  that  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  is  well- 
founded.  In  one  county  the  chairman  lacks  the  energy  or  tact  to  secure 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  his  fellow  officers.  He  works  single-handed, 
does  not  know  how  to  advertise,  becomes  easily  discouraged  and  makes 
only  an  indifferent  effort  to  pr^are  for  his  institute.  The  result-— com- 
parative failure,  at  least — ^is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Another  chairman,  often  in  an  adjoining  county,  has  the  faculty  of 
Inspiring  co-operation ;  he  has  energy,  pride  and  public  spirit.  He  enlists 
the  editors  of  the  local  papers,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
teachers  and  the  business  and  professonal  men.  When  his  institute  con- 
venes he  is  greeted  with  an  expectant  audience.  Unless  the  weather  is 
extreme  he  will  generally  have  an  overflowing  house.  The  result  is  again 
Just  what  may  be  expected. 

The  two  types  of  chairmen  described  above  have  many  duplicates 
every  year.  All  county  Institute  chairmen  are,  therefore,  requested  to 
carefully  study  the  table  of  attendance  at  Farmers'  Institutes  because  the 
figures  will,  as  a  general  rule,  reflect  faithfully  the  degree  of  efficiency  of 
the  previous  chairman,  and  also  indicate  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  effect- 
ive local  supervision  to  maintain  or  increase  the  attendance  in  future. 

ATTENDANCE  IN  BACH  MONTH  OF  THE   SEASON. 

Average  attendance  at  22  November  Institutes 101 

Average  attendance  at  83  December  institutes 150 

Average  attendance  at  69  January  Institutes 258 

Average  attendance  at  66  February  institutes 219 

Average  attoidance  at  10  March  institutes 236 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  attendance  in  November  was  only 
two-thirds  as  great  as  in  December,  and  less  than  half  as  large  as  In  the 
remaining  months  of  the  season.  Bnt  for  the  impossibility  of  holding  so 
many  meetings  after  the  first  of  December,  it  would  be  better,  so  far  as 
attendance  is  concerned,  not  to  hold  any  institutes  in  November.  It  has 
seemed  necessary,  however,  to  hold  a  number  of  southern  Indiana  insti- 
tues  in  November  before  the  mud  roads  become  very  bad. 


SUMMARY  OF  INSTITUTES  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  counties  holding  institutes, 
the  number  of  meetings  held  each  year,  from  the  inauguration  of  the 
institute  work  under  state  auspices  to  the  present  time,  and  gives  the 
average  and  aggregate  attendance  for  each  year  since  1894: 


No.  Ccufitiea 
Year.  Holdino  Indittde$. 

1889-00   '. 50 

1890-91  41 

1891-92  90 

1892-93 89 

1893-94  92 

1894-96  92 

1895-96  92 

1890-97  92 

1897-08  92 

1898-99 92 

1899-00  92 

1900-01  92 

19»n-02  » *. 92 

1902-IJ3  92 

1903-04  92 

1904-05  92 

1905-06  92 


TcUdNo. 

Atmtgt 

AggrtgaU 

IndiMet  HeU. 

AUmdanee, 

AUtndmice 

50 

41 

102 

95 

95 

97 

118 

11,446 

103 

272 

28,016 

104 

232 

24,128 

108 

272 

29,376 

102 

250 

25,500 

104 

269 

27,976 

104      • 

279 

29.016 

197 

191 

37,603 

179 

192 

34,226 

175 

338 

59,189 

226 

329 

74,467 

250 

197 

49,325 

EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTE  FUND. 

The  classified  disbursements  of  the  Institute  Fund  from  November  1, 
.1905,  to  June  15,  1906,  are  as  loliows : 

Dt\ 


Received  of  the  State  Treasurer $10,000  00 
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Or. 

Expense  of  holding  250  County  Institutes $8,496  46 

Salary  of  Superintendent 500  00 

Clerical  work    438  86 

Printing,  stationery  and  iH>stage 149  75 

Printing  Annual  Report  for  1904-05 102  10 

Miscellaneous — ^Express,   freight,  etc 35  22 

Supplies  11  15 

Furniture — one  table C  50 

Balance  June  15.  1906 259  96 


$10,000  00 


The  unexpended  balance  of  the  fund  will  be  used  to  meet  the  general 
expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  ending  October  31,  1900. 

PAPERS  OF  liOCAL   INSTITUTE   WORKERS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Sui>er- 
Intendent  of  Institutes  is  permitted  to  publish  herewith,  in  abridged  form, 
several  papers  read  .at  Farmers'  Institutes  the  past  winter  by  local 
speakers. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  LATTA, 
Superintendent  Farmers'  Institute. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  15,  1906. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  FOOD. 


By  Miss  Florence  Little,  Logansport,  Ind. 


[Eztraots  from  a  paper  read  at  tlte  Cass  Ckumty  Farmers'  Institute.] 

Edward  Atkins  has  said,  "Half  the  struggle  of  life  is  for  food."  Why, 
then,  should  not  we  get  together  and  study  this  food  question? 

There  isn't  very  much  literature  available  on  food  material,  but  if  we 
show  a  demand  for  it,  it  will  come.  It  has  only  been  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  that  the  American  people  have  done  much  along  the  line  of 
chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food. 

In  1896  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  en- 
titled *T?he  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Food  Materials,"  was  is- 
sued. In  1899  it  was  revised  and  by  careful  study  of  it  we  are  more  able 
to  make  out  a  balanced  ration  for  man  which  is  more  essential  than  bal- 
anced rations  for  animals. 
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We  mast  take  sonic  thought  of  economy  In  making  up  our  food  ra- 
tions, for  many  of  us  have  to  economize.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  not  only  the  price  per  pound  or  quart,  but  also  the  kind  and 
amount  of  the  actual  nutrients  they  contain  and  their  fitness  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  hody  for  nourishment.  The  cheapest  food  is  that  which 
supplies  the  most  nourishment  for  the  least  money.  The  most  economical 
food  is  that  which  is  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  user.  The  difficulty  is  the  ignorance  of  the  simple  principles 
of  nutriments  and  that  ignorance  results  in  a  great  waste  of  money.  The 
maxim,  "that  the  best  is  the  cheapest"  as  popularly  understood  to  apply 
to  the  higheftt  priced  materials  is  not  true  of  food.  The  largest  part  of 
the  price  of  the  costlier  foods  is  paid  for  appearance,  fiavor  or  variety. 
People  that  can  afford  them  are  justifiable  in  buying  them,  but  for  people 
of  limited  means,  they  are  not  economical. 

It  is  the  wage  earner's  money  that  is  most  injudiciously  spent  in  the 
market  and  his  food  that  is  most  badly  cooked  at  home.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  will  be  found  in  an  understanding  of  the  elementary  facts  re- 
garding food  and  nutrition ;  In  a  better  knowledge  of  cooking  and  serving 
food  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  economy  is  not  only  re- 
spectable but  honorable. 

For  example,  a  lady  with  a  limited  amount  of  money  went  to  market 
to  purchase  food  for  several  people  that  were  performing  hard,  physical 
labor.  Her  first  purchase  was  lettuce,  next  strawberries,  tenderloin  steak 
and  so  on.  Lettuce  has  scarcely  any  food  value,  strawberries  are  96 
per  cent,  water  and  tenderloin  steak  is  the  most  expensive  cut  of  meat. 
Meat  is  the  main  source  of  protein  or  tissue  builder;  if  limited  we  ought 
to  choose  those  cuts  which  are  richest  in  protein.  They  are  not  the  ex- 
pensive parts,  for  we  pay  more  for  flavor  and  tenderness  than  for  food 
value.  .  . 

According  to  W.  O.  Atwater,  10  cents  will  purchase  .064  of  a  pound 
of  protein,  415  calories  of  energy  or  fuel  value.  In  the  round  steak  we 
get  twice  a.s  much  procein  and  more  energy.  In  the  neck  three  times  as 
much  of  both.  'J'he  fiauk  four  times  as  much  of  both.  Oysters,  we  only 
get  one-half  as  much  as  the  tenderloin  steak,  but  more  easily  digested. 
Ten  cents  invesisted  in  dried  beans  we  receive  nine  times  as  much  food  value 
as  the  steak.    Potatoes  twice  as  much  and  milk  nearly  twice  as  much. 

The  soup  kitchens,  which  have  been  established  in  many  cities,  have 
meals  planned  according  to  accepted  dietary  standards  and  sold  at  very 
low,  yet  profitable  rates. 

In  the  primary  sections  of  some  schools  in  Chicago,  a  cup  of  milk  and 
a  bun  is  served  to  the  children  at  9 :30  o'clock,  for  the  children  have  either 
had  no  breakt'ast  or  have  breakfasted  on  bread  and  beer. 

To  illustrate  the  power  and  importance  of  nourishing  food,  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company  of  Chicago,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  under- 
taking a  contract  for  constnicting  bridges,  etc.,  at  Kansas  City  and  St. 
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liOUis,  which  involyed  one  million  of  dollars.  In  this  contract  the  company 
forfeited  ^(1,000  a  day  for  every  day  over  time  they  were  In  completing 
their  c?outruct  and  they  received  $l,U<iO  a  day  for  every  day  the  contract 
wn8  cunipleted  before  a  stated  tluie;  their  foreman  recognized  the  face 
that  ai  order  to  get  the  most  work  out  oi  the  men  they  must  not  be  hun- 
gry or  onnecessarily  fatigued,  consequently  at  the  middle  of  each  fwe- 
noon  and  afternoon  they  Were  furnished  with  sandwiches  and  a  cup  of 
coffe.  As  a  result  the  w(^k  was  finished  32  days  ahei^d  of  time  contracted, 
making  the  company  $32,000. 

Again,  iu  the  construction  of  the  Panama  canal  the  government  finds 
that  it  IM  a  great  saving  ot'  time,  far  superior  amount  and  better  work 
can  bt»  produced  by  tlie  workmen  if  tliey  are  properly  fed  and  cared  f<Mr, 
therefore  the  government  In  undertaking  this  wonderful  task  of  modehi 
times  feeds  anci  houses  ibt  own  workmen. 

The  home  must  be  on  a  foundation  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  affecticm, 
if  happiness  is  to  continue.  The  family  .should  go  forth  to  work  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  good  food  properly  prepared. 


SOIL  FERTlLI'i  Y. 


By  W.  A.  Artman.  New  Augusta,  Ind. 


[^iMlimet  of  a  pi^Mr  read  at  the  ICarioa  County  Fanncn*  Institute.] 

The  most  vital  subjeci  iHifore  the  American  farmer  today  is  that  of 
•^nservattou  of  soil  fertility.  The  Intdligcnt  farmer  knows  that  he  can 
bring  his  soil  to  a  state  of  fertility  above  that  of  its  virgin  condition.  We 
need  but  notice  the  bare  clay  knolls  and  wet  ponds  in  so  many  of  our 
fields  to  know  that  It  is  high  time  to  call  a  halt  in  our  ruinous  methods 
of  agiiculture. 

It  costs  less  to  till  a  held  which  is  m  proper  condition  and  the  yield 
is  three-fold.  Vroai  a  dollar  and  cents  standpoint,  then,  why  not  under- 
take this  great  work?  We  will  brietly  note  the  losses  of  fertility  and 
methods  of  preventing  same. 

The  principal  losses  of  fertility  are  caused  by  washing  and  continuous 
cropping.  The  remedies  which  would  overcome  these  faults  are,  first,  com- 
plete drainuge.  Much  of  the  surface  soil  of  Indiana  is  underlaid  with  a 
hard,  clayey  subsoil  which  will  not  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  it, 
and  in  uumy  places  days  of  simshiue  are  wasted  to  get  rid  of  this  water 
which  ishould  have  been  gi\eu  to  the  warming  of  the  soil,  so  that  quick 
germination  of  our  seeds  might  be  attained.  Drawing  off  the  water  from 
tho  soil  by  tile  drainage  also  lea\es  myriads  of  little  openings  through 
which  the  air  passes  to  the  pnr tides  of  the  soil,  they  become  loose  and 
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porous  and  the  slender  rootlets  can  easily  find  their  way  deep  into  nature's 
storehouse,  where  before  the  water  level  kept  them  near  the  surface,  and 
when  drouth  does  come  they  have  a  vast  storehouse  of  moisture  to  draw 
upon.  Le8»  cover  croi>s  will  be  needed  in  well-drained  soil,  but  I  think 
our  fields  should  never  be  left  through  the  winter  without  something  to 
retain  the  soil  through  the  perod  of  spring  washing. 

Not  many  farmers  make  as  much  manure  as  they  can.  More  stock 
should  be  kept.  The  straw  fodder  and  any  other  roughage  used  as  absorb- 
ents and  kept  under  cover  until  drawn  to  the  field.  Manure  should  be  hand- 
died  but  once  and  by  all  means  let  this  be  done  with  the  spreader.  I  do' 
not  believe  our  farmers  as  yet  realiase  the  value  of  this  implement,  but  if 
they  will  consider  that  manure  will  cover  at  least  one  half  more  ground 
and  at  a  saving  of  at  least  one-third  the  cost  of  handling  in  labor.  But 
little  jnunure  should  be  plowed  under,  but  should  be  used  as  top  dressing 
upon  whtmt  or  meadows,  especially  young  clover. 

lutelligeut  and  systematic  rotation  of  crops  must  be  a  part  of  all  ef- 
forts at  coufierviug  soil  fertility.  Many  farmers  need  to  be  taught  that 
difl*erent  crops  draw  different  elements  from  the  soil. 

Among  the  most  successful  farmers  a  three  or  four  year  rotation  gives 
the  best  results.  Follow  a  rotation  of  com  (wheat, "rye  or  oats)  and 
clover.  Feed  as  much  as  possible.  Use  cover  crops  of  rye  or  cow  peas, 
drain  thoroughly  and  the  fertility  of  our  soil  will  increase  year  by  year 
and  when  done  with  this  life  our  posterity  can  look  back  upon  our  efforts 
and  say  **well  done." 


SILOS  AND  SILAOB. 


By  Abraham  Hoadley,  Plainfield,  Ind. 


I  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Hendrioks  County  Fanners'  Institute.] 

A  Silo  is  an  airtight  building  of  most  any  form  or  shape  that  you  wish 
to  construct  for  the  purpose  of  storing  green  feed.  Now,  if  I  were  going 
to  advise  anyone  to  build  a  silo  I  would  say:  Get  a  good  factory-made 
round  stave  silo  with  good,  heavy  iron  hoops,  paint  it  thoroughly  on  the 
outside  with  two  heavy  coats  of  good  paint  and  one  coat  of  hot  coal  tar 
on  the  inside,  renew  these  afi  often  as  needed  and  you  will  have  a  silo 
that  should  last  for  years,  and  at  a  nominal  cost,  say  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  owing  to  size  and  quality  of  lumber.  This 
will  include  a  cement  fioor  and  foundation,  also  a  good  shingle  roof,  all 
complete.  I  have  never  used  anything  to  fill  my  silos  with  but  corn,  and 
according  to  my  observation  it  Should'  be  well  glazed  or  pretty  well  ma- 
tured.   I  will  admit  that  the  com  or  ear  portion  would  be  better  to  stand 
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ten  days  longer,  but  the  stalk  and  fodder  would  deteriorate  more  in  value 
than  would  be  gained  oq  the  com.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  stalk  and  fodder  is  worth  fully  as  much  as  the  com,  and  I  believe, 
in  fact,  I  know  from  my  own  observation  that  we  all  occasionally  have  a 
field  of  com  that  from  climatic  or  some  other  conditions,  such  as  late 
planting  or  other  causes,  has  not  much  com  on  it,  when,  if  put  in  the  silo, 
it  would  be  worth  three  times  as  much  us  the  value  of  the  com. 

We  start  our  com  harvester  the  day  before  we  are  going  to  fill  the 
silo.  We  cut  about  what  we  think  will  .fill  one  of  them,  and  with  three 
teams  and  five  men  to  bring  the  com  to  the  cutter  and  two  men  working 
at  the  machine  and  two  in  the  silo  tramping  and  mixing  and  keeping  level, 
we  fill  as  fast  as  possible.  When  full  we  cut  a  load  of  wet  straw  to  put  on 
top  and  in  two  or  three  days  we  wet  and  tramp  it  as  solid  as  possible, 
which  soon  forms  a  mold  or  crust  that  is  impervious  to  air. 

We  feed  silage  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  Will  say,  however,  that  we  al- 
ways feed  some  other  feed  in  connection  with  corn  silage,  and  whoever 
tries  to  feed  com  silage  alone  will  surely  make  a  dismal  failure.  We  are 
feeding  twenty  head  of  work  mules,  horses  and  brood  mares  with  silage 
as  the  main  foundation  feed;  some  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  with  half  gallon 
of  oats  and  two  ears  of  com  with  some  oat  straw  for  the  balance  of  the 
day's  ration.  We  are  fattening  fifty-eight  head  of  two-year  old  heifers 
with  silage,  chopped  com,  oat  straw  and  shredded  fodder.  They  seem  to 
be  doing  nicely.  We  have  fed  silage  to  sheep  and  they  seem  to  do  well 
on  it.  By  mixing  bran  and  threshed  oats  there  is  no  better  feed  in  my 
knowledge  for  ewes  and  lambs.  We  have  never  fed  silage  to  hogs,  but  I 
believe  that  if  I  was  going  to  build  a  hog  house  1  would  build  a  small  silo 
in  the  center  of  it  with  common  red  clover  or  alfalfa  for  winter  use,  and 
for  feeding  brood  sows  and  growing  sboats,  I  would  mix  this  with  some 
shorts  or  hominy  meal,  and  would  confidently  expect  to  see  better  health, 
better  growth,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  when  fed  com. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  every  stock  raiser,  "build  a  silo"  for 
every  bam  you  have,  and  you  can  double  the  amount  of  stock  kept  on  your 
farm,  thereby  doubling  the  amount  of  fertilizer.  We  all  know  and  have 
observed  how  well  our  stock  grows  and  thrives  on  green  pasture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  silage  prepared  for  winter  comes  nearer  taking  the  place  of 
grass  than  any  other  feed.  It  seems  that  no  other  process  of  curing  or 
drying  will  maintain  that  green  and  succulent  stage  as  the  silo.    . 
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HOW  TO  GROW  THE  APPLE. 


By  Robert  J.  Barr,  Washington,  Ind. 


[Read  at  the  Daviess  County  Fanners'  Institute.] 

« 

I  realize  full  well  that  I  have  a  subject  with  which  it  will  be  hard  to 
interest  this  institute,  as  there  has  been  so  little  interest  taken  in  the  fruit 
industry  in  this  county.  My  subject  presumes  that  I  begin  with  an  orchard 
which  is  readj-  to  begin  bearing  fruit  I  will  say  there  are  four  things 
very  essential  in  the  growing  of  apples.  They  are  cultivation,  fertilizsation, 
pruning  and  spraying.  The  orchard  shotild  be  cultivated  very  shallow,  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  will  permit.  This  process  should  be  re- 
peated every  two  weeks  until  the  35th  of  July. 

A«*  to  fertilization  I  have  never  found  anything  to  beat  barnyard  ma- 
nure, applied  each  year  in  small  quantities.  I  do  not  think  too  much  pru- 
ning is  best,  but  enough  to  open  the  tops  of  the  trees  for  the  sunlight  and 
the  air  to  get  through..  This  should  be  done  when  the  trees  are  dormant. 
As  to  spraying,  I  consider  it  impossible  to  grow  apples  without  it.  The 
first  sprayings  should  be  done  before  the  buds  open,  with  a  solution  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  fall.  Then  the  third  spraying  should  follow  about  two  weeks 
after  the  second  one.  For  the  last  two  sprayings  there  should  be  parls 
green  put  into  the  mixture  of  Bordeaux  in  order  to  catch  the  coddling 
inoth  and  other  insects  which  feed  upon  the  leaves. 

Now  as  to  the  pickhig  and  handling  of  apples,  they  should  be  picked 
in  baskets  and  handled  very  ou rofully  to  prevent  the  bruising  of  them. 
The  packages,  whether  they  be  boxes  or  barrels,  should  be  taken  to  the 
orchard  and  distributed  under  the  trees  in  required  numbers.  The  apples 
should  be  carefully  graded  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  carefully  packed  and  placed 
in  cold  storage  the  same  day  of  picking  if  possible.  The  most  important 
thing  is  to  be  thoroujgh  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  entire  business  of 
the  crop,  from  spraying  to  the  picking  and  grading. 
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THE  .APPEARANCE  OI-'  THE  FARM. 


By  H.  C.  Pitts,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 


[Abstract  oi  a  paper  read  at  the  Rush  County  Fanneis*  Institute.] 

Let  us  assume  that  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  the  average  farmer  of 
Shelby  county,  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  the  average  farmer  of  central  In- 
diana, to  hold  that  it  is  his  dntv  to  himself  and  to  the  community  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  appearance  of  his  farm.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
esthetics,  it  goes  without  the  saying  that  a  farm  in  a  neighborhood  **up 
to  date"  is  more  desirable  and  ther^efore  more  valuable  than  one  not  so 
situated.  It  follows  that  one  who  is  negligent  in  this  regard,  not  only 
fails  Hi  the  common  creation  of  wealth  and  dulls  his  finer  perceptions,  but 
appropriates  to  himself,  unearned,  values  produced  by  others.  No^  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  here  to  more  than  suggest  what  may  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  beautiful  on  the  farm.  This  can  be  worked  out  through  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  farmer.  Highways  near  the  premises  should  be  kept  in 
good  condition  with  roadside  free  from  weeds  and  lawn-like  in  appearance. 
Care  should  be  taken  as  to  location  of  residence  and  as  to  distance,  direc- 
tion and  relative  size  of  other  buildings.  The  "all  house  or  all  bam"  af- 
fair IH  unbalanced  and  undesirable.  Everything  that  offends  goQd  taste 
should  be  corrected.  Rubbish  must  be  burned  or  removed  to  a  place  of 
hiding.  Chicken  yards,  gardens  and  muddy  bam  lots  on  the  roadside  ad- 
joining the  lawn  always  "scale  down."  It  is  not  ideal  to  allow  bams, 
straw  stacks,  orchards  or  crops  to  obstruct  the  view  from  the  residence  to 
the  highway;  neither  should  billboards  or  advertising  on  buildings  be  al- 
lowed. Now,  without  argument,  is  it  likely  that  a  farm  on  which  every- 
thing is  prc^erly  done,  where  the  surroundings  are  homelike  and  artistic 
and  where  there  is  real  prosperity,  will  be  deserted  by  the  average  boy? 

THE  FARMER'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SOCIETY. 


By  Mrs.  Annie  Tmsler  Brumfleld,  Connersville,  Ind.,  R.  6. 


[Read  at  the  Fayette  County  Fanners'  Institute.] 

What  does  the  farmer  contribute  to  society?  Almost  ever3rthing. 
Without  farmers  there  could  be  no  society.  Before  literature  existed,  be- 
fore governments  were  known,  agriculture  was  the  first  calling  of  man, 
and  is  the  generator  of  all  other  industries.  It  nourishes  all  other  profes- 
sions.   The  builders  of  a  new  country  must  be  farmers,  and  the  products 
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they  get  from  the  before  uncultivated  soil  give  life  to  new  industrieB  that 
make  a  nation.  In  the  unbroken  forest  they  toil  against  unfavorable  con- 
ditions that  eiXher  war]>  or  destroy  life,  or  develop  self-reliance  and  char- 
acter, thus  working  out  the  destiny  of  a  new  nation,  which  shall  be  vigor- 
ous or  weak,  according  to  whether  they  conquer  their  environments,  or  are 
conquered  by  them.  Gk>d  created  the  farm,  then  the  farmer ;  thus  he  claims 
the  oldest  lineage  of  all  other  professions.  The  farm  is  the  source  from 
which  the  millions  of  humanity  subsist,  and  without  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
from  whence  would  the  nations  be  fed?  When  the  farmer  is  prosperous 
all  other  industries  flourish.  Is  he  not  then  the  greatest  contributor  to 
society?  In  peace  or  war  he  is  looked  to  for  provisions,  and  besides  fur- 
nishing food  for  others  he  is  expected  to  do  his  part  in  defending  Ills  coun- 
try. And  he  is  seldom  '^weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  Agri- 
culture must  underlie  a  government  as  a  basis  of  prosperity.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  our  first  president,  he  "admon- 
ished the  pec^le  to  honor  men  who  with  tlielr  own  hands  maintained  their 
families  and  raised  up  children,  who  were  nccustomed  to  toil."  He  saw 
in  that  class  of  citizens  would  be  found  the  best  resources  of  Individual 
happiness,  and  the  surest  pledge  of  national  welfare  and  prosperity.  Many 
men  of  great  intellectual  caliber,  in  all  professions,  have  come  from  the 
farm.  Many  of  those  who  have  filled  the  first  positions  in  our  land,  have 
climbed  the  ladder  of  cucccss,  never  fnlterlng  nor  thinking  of  failure,  be- 
cause they  had  acquired  habits  of  industry  on  the  old  farm,  had  breathed 
the  pure  air,  "waxed  and  gi-own  strong"  in  the  green  fields,  under  the 
broad  sunlight  of  heaven,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  hold  on  until  they  had 
reached  the  heights.  David  was  a  shepherd,  called  to  be  a  king;  Elisha 
was  ploughing  when  called  to  be  a  prophet ;  the  prophet  Amos  was  a  herds- 
man. Thus  we  may  be  called  to  some  life  work  unthought  of  by  us,  but 
for  which  we  have  been  fully  equipped  by  our  surroundingb  in  farm  life. 
We  as  farmers'  wives  and  daughtei^  should  aid  and  inspire  him  in  his 
work.  As  the  farmer's  wife  aids  hhn  he  aids  the  world.  "The  woman 
whoso  price  was  above  rubles  arose  while  It  was  yet  night  and  looked  well 
to  the  ways. of  her  household."  And  we  mothers  on  the  farm  may  wield 
a  mighty*  influence  lor  pood  if  as  our  contribution  to  society  we  train  our 
children  that  wherever  called,  they  may  stand  forth  true  and  noble  men 
and  women. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


By  Miss  Edith  Scott,  North  Webster,  Ind. 


lExtracte  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Kosctusko  County  Faxmers'  Institute.  1 

Is  a  life  spent  in  the  country  and  devoted  to  agriculture  degrading? 
In  my  mind  the  answer  would  be  In  the  negative,  although  the  time  has 
not  l(mg  passed  since  such  a  life  was  considered  inferior  to  a  city  life 
spent  in  mercantile  or  some  other  business  of  the  city.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  fanner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  nobleness  of 
his  calling.  All  honest  labor  is  noble,  but  the  instincts  of  tne  race  have 
always  seemed  to  award  the  prize  of  dignity  to  the  skillful  industry  which 
is  applied  to  the  mother  earth,  for  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil  much  depends. 
They  are  in  a  sense  the  hope  of  our  country,  for  should  the  farmer  of 
our  country  refuse  to  work  or  to  produce  the  various  farm  products,  our 
nation  would  soon  be  in  ruins. 

If  man's  money  could  tell  its  own  story  of  how  it  had  been  acquired, 
then  wealth  would  carry  with  it  its  own  judgment  If  such  a  system  were 
possible  the  rich  perfume  of  the  farmer's  money  would  be  such  that  he 
need  not  be  ashamed.  It  would  carry  with  it  and  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion the  breezy  health  of  the  winds,  and  the  rains,  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  blossoms,  the  life-giving  odors  of  the  soil,  and  the  choice  perfume  of 
noble  uses. 

The  land  is  God's  noblest  material  gift  to  man;  therefore,  some  must 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  it 

It  has  been  found  in  many  cases  that  the  country  boy  looks  forward 
anxiously  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  free  to  lay  down  the  drudgery  of 
farm  work  and  be  off  after  the  golden  happy  life  which  he  imagines  awaits 
his  coming  under  the  glitter  of  the  gas  lights,  and  in  the  busy  crowded 
streets  of  the  city.  In  these  cases  do  not  blame  the  boy,  for  work  has 
been  made  a  drudgery,  life  a  miserable  burden.  But  why  is  this?  It  is 
becauf^e  there  is  so  much  unnecesary  hardship  on  some  of  the  farms,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  tiiat  the  boys  and  girls  escape  froui  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Let  mo  picture  to  you  a  farm  where  the  inhabitants  lead  such  lives.  The 
owner  of  the  farm  is  known  as  an  "old  fashioned  farmer,"  who  knows 
nothing  about  farmlDg  only  what  he  was  taught  by  his  father,  who  got  all 
of  his  knowledge  from  liis  father,  and  so  on,  back  for  generations.  Books 
and  papers  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  a  "book  farmer,'!  as  he  pleases  to 
call  him,  he  despises,  though  a  glance  at  his  intelligent  neighbor's  neat 
farm  and  sleek  cattle  and  sheep  would  convince  any  one  with  modern 
Ideas  that  there  may  l)e  progress  and  improvement  even  in  agriculture. 

This  old  farmer  begins  his  daily  routine  long  before  dawn,  and  after 
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dark  his  lantern  may  be  seen  dodging  about  the  bam  and  stock  pens  like 
a  ghostly  personage,  as  he  gropes  his  way  to  finish  his  day's  work. 

His  tired  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters  must,  of  course,  follow  his  so- 
called  industrious  example.  Sunday  comes;  all  are  too  tired  to  go  to 
church  or  to  visit  a  neighbor,  but  lounge  about  through  the  day,  except 
that  the  boys,  whose  vitality  is  not  entirely  gone,  steal  away  to  forget  the 
heavy  labors  of  the  week  in  forbidden  pleasures. 

The  tired  mother  and  girls  must  walk  to  church  or  stay  at  home,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  one  to  drive  the  carriage  even  If  it  were  not  rotting  in 
the  bam,  where  for  years  it  has  served  as  a  chicken  roost. 

Monday  morning  comes;  they  arise  with  a  clouded  face;  everything 
goes  wrong  through  the  week  and  never  a  word  of  encouragement  or  ap- 
preciation is  spoken  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farm 
life  becomes  hateful  slavery  to  the  boy  and  girl  tied  to  such  grinding, 
pleasur^less,  profitless  tasks?  Is  it  any  wonder  the  father  and  mother  are 
prematurely  old,  their  vitality  worked  out  and  gone,  and  their  energies 
paralyzed?  But  fortunately,  for  the  success  of  agriculture,  and  for  the 
credit  of  our  country,  such  farms  are  becoming  fewer  as  years  pass.  Farm- 
ers of  that  type  are  dying  ofl;. 

The  modem,  active,  intelligent,  progressive,  reading  farmer  leads  a 
different  life.  His  days  of  labor  are  far  from  unhappy.  He  has  leisure 
hours  .fpr  reading  and  social  enjoyment.  His  implements  are  of  the  best, 
and  thus  is  his  labor  made  easier.  His  cattle  are  of  the  most  Improved 
breeds,  add  thuB  is  his  care  and  feed  better  remunerated.  EUs  sons  and 
daughters  are  not  overworked,  but  are  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their 
equally  intelligent  neighbors  and  to  contribute  their  portion  to  the  social 
attractions  of  their  rural  neighborhood. 

Such  farmers  are  tlie  hope  and  strength  of  the  Country.  Their  hon- 
estly acquired  wealth  is  steadily  Increasing. 

Life  in  the  counti'y  is  natural  to  man.  Its  enjoyments  build  up  and 
strengthen  nerve  and  brain,  while  the  pleasures  of  the  city  exhaust  and 
enervate.  If  the  possibilities  of  life  in  the  country  are  once  understood 
and  attained,  there  will  be  less  of  this  rush  to  the  feverish  and  artificial 
life  of  the  city. 

The  earth  was  given  to  man  unfinished.  Man  is  appointed  to  complete 
It.  The  sail  does  not  even  yet  fulfill  the  divine  intent,  and  will  not  until 
It  shall  no  longer  produce  noisome  weeds,  useless  briers  and  yield  only  the 
yellow  grain,  teeming  orchard,  purple  dusters  and  all  the  luxuries  of  happy 
liomeK  The  earth  was  intended  for  these  from  the  beginning  by  means 
of  the  organized  educated  labor  of  man. 

That  agriculture  is  the  most  noble  of  all  callings  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  men.  In  every  age  have  known  enough  to  be  conquerors  and 
heroes,  to  create  literature,  rear  costly  and  beautiful  statues,  buildings 
nnd  monuments,  they  have  not  known  enough  to  be  successful  farmers, 
and  to  have  reached  tliat  degree  of  skill  which  Is  necessary  to  develop  and 
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maintain  that  standard  of  exoelleucc,  thoroughness  and  beauty  which  Pro^ 
dence  intended  and  which  is  net*ossary  to  found  the  highest  civilization  on 
lands  thoroughly  cultivated. 


SAVING  STUENGTil. 


By  Mrs.  H.  E.  Parkinson,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 


[Abstract  ot  a  paper  read  at  the  Jasper  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  saving  strength — one  just  and  the  other 
unjust.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  unjust  methods 
of  saving  strength,  but  can  ndt  refrain  from  giving  it  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  home  there  are  duties  for  each  memt>er  of  the  household,  and 
it  requires  no  small  amount  of  tact  on  the  part  of  parents  to  determine 
and  then  see  that  each  one  i^erforms  his  share  of  the  duties.  The  child 
who  is  not  taught  to  do  this  enters  life  illy  prepared  to  battle  with  life's 
problems. 

There  are  many  just  ways  of  saving  strength.  And  it  is  on  this  line 
that  we  will  offer  a  few  suggestions,  hoping  that  they  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  wives  and  mothers  in  their  household  duties. 

Woman's  work  does  not  seem  so  easily  reached  by  inventions  as  man's, 
which  is  proof  o/  its  delicate  nature.  However,  there  are  many  ways  of 
mitigating  the  fatigue  that  attend  the  constant  care  of  the  home,  and  it 
is  surely  our  duty  to  Rtudy  the  ways  and  means  at  our  command  to  do 
this  without  breaking  ourselves  down  and  becoming  old  women  when  we 
ouii^ht  to  be  in  our  prime.  It  will  be  useless  after  our  recuperative  powers 
have  lost  their  vigor  to  then  l)egln  to  consider  our  ability  to  endure. 

Housekeeping,  like  everything  else,  has  its  extremes,  and  those  who 
practice  either  of  these  make  of  it  a  very  hard  task. 

Do  you  know  a  woman  among  your  acquaintances  who  has  no  definite 
place  for  any  tiling  in  her  house,  who  has  no  set  day  to  wash,  no  certain 
time  to  bake,  no  day  to  sweep  and  dust;  who  never  plans  a  meal  until 
time  to  prepare  it?  A\'ho  takes  no  pains  to  teach  her  family  to  be  careful 
with  clothes  or  things  they  work  with?  If  you  do,  are  you  not  acquainted 
with  a  woman  who  works  ver>'  hard?  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  know 
a  woman  who  is  so  precise  that  she  allows  nothing,  however  necessary  it 
may  he  for  the  (toiiifort  of  others,  to  come  between  her  and  her  set  plans? 
Wlio  keeps  the  whole  household  in  dread  for  fear  they  misplace  something? 
If  yon  do,  do  you  not  know  another  woman  who  works  very  hard? 

I  heard  a  woman  say  one  warm  morning  in  August  that  there  were 
two  tiies  in  her  Itouse  and  tliat  she  liad  been  chasing  them  for  an  hour  try- 
ing to  kill  them,  but  had  not  succeeded.    I  felt  like  saying  to  her,  well,  you 
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had  bettor  have  been  <<itciug  down  vendiug  and  resting,  and  If  I  had  I 
suppose  she  would  have  thought  me  terribl3'  shiftless.  And  this  woman 
had  four  boys  in  her  family. 

It  is  very  Important  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  your  work,  and  then 
keep  as  close  to  it  as  practicable. 

Keep  your  work  as  compact  as  possible.  Study  the  arrangement  of 
everything  you  work  with,  especially  the  equipments  of  the  kitchen.  Have 
Juftt  what  3'ou  need  and  no  more.  Keep  a  comfortable  chair  close  at  hand 
and  ube  it  I  mean  learn  to  use  it  Have  your  walks  and  steps  «s  nearly 
on  a  level  as  possible,  and  if  you  have  a  kitchen  and  dining  room,  don't 
get  the  idea  that  you  need  a  summer  kitchen. 

Stairways  are  the  bane  of  a  woman's  life,  yet  very  necessary.  Try 
how  many  trips  up  stall's  and  down  cellar  you  can  save  by  good  planning. 
Above  all  things,  don't  think  you  are  wasting  your  time  if  you  absolutely 
rest  uu  hour  each  day.  Just  after  dinner  is  a  good  time  for  this.  The 
table  can  stand  a  while  without  any  serious  results.  Since  the  rural  mail 
delivery  has  become  so  general,  almost  every  home  has  a  daily  paper,  and 
it  is  so  conveniently  arranged  that  three  or  four  can  read  at  a  time.  So 
go  sit  down  with  your  family  and  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day.  Sit  in 
the  most  comfortable  place  in  the  house;  if  that  is  your  parlor,  use  it 
Teach  your  children  to  be  careful,  but  do  not  deny  them  the  use  of  any 
part  of  the  house.  The  time  will  be  so  short  until  they  are  grown  up  and 
gone,  and  then  the  only  pleasure  you  will  get  out  of  a  parlor  will  be  the 
memory  of  your  children  having  enjoyed  It  while  at  home. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  the  wives  and  mothers,  study  your  sur- 
roundings and  make  your  work  as  easy  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Keep  young  as  long  as  possible.  Your  ability  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
children's  school  work,  their  sports  and  associations  will  be  of  vastly 
more  importance  to  them  than  all  the  unnecessary  pastry,  ruffles  and 
tucks  that  you  can  bestow  on  them. 


THE  COUNTRY  GIRL  VERSUS  THE  CITY  GIRL. 


By  Miss  Ruby  Jenkins,  Orleans,  Ind. 


[Read  at  the  Orange  County  Farmers*  lostitttte.] 

The  country  girl  of  1906  is  situated  very  differently  from  the  country 
girl  of  fifty  years  ago.  During  those  earlier  years  the  farmers  had  to 
clear  their  farms  of  trees  before  they  could  cultivate  the  land.  Under 
these  conditions  the  girls  had  to  work  very  hard  and  did  not  have  much 
of  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  They  were  compelled  to  do  outdoor 
work,  such  as  piling  brush,  building  fence,  and  planting  and  cultivating 
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com.  The  older  girls  many  times  wove  the  linsey,  made  the  clothes  for 
the  family,  helped  spin  the  flax,  and  formed  it  into  cloth  for  towels  and 
table  linens.  Under  such  conditions  the  girls  did  not  know  much  about 
style,  and  hence  their  clothes  were  very  plain,  with  no  consideration  as 
to  colors  or  color  harmonization. 

Ck>untry  girls  of  this  time  had  practically  no  edncation.  The  school 
term  consisted  of  from  three  to  five  months  a  year,  with  the  three  R's 
constituting  the  entire  curriculum.  The  schools  taught  none  of  the  arts, 
such  as^music  and  drawing.  Few  people  In  those  days  had  pianos  or 
organs  in  their  homes,  and  those  who  did  were  considered  as  distinguished 
or  wealthy. 

The  line  was  sharply  drawn  between  the  country  girt  and  her  city 
cousin.  Circus  day,  the  Foui*th  of  July  and  otheb  public  festivities  gave 
an  opportunity  for  her  to  display  her  ci-udeness  and  mannerisms,  which 
were  legion. 

But  we  must  not  think  lightly  of  the  country  girl  of  fifty  years  ago. 
With  all  her  lack  of  calture,  she  i)OR8e8^ed  sterling  qualities  that  were  an 
ample  compensation  for  her  lack  of  the  frills  and  so-called  "graces"  of 
polite  society  of  today.  She  may  not  have  been  able  to  have  told  the 
exact  arc  of  a  circumference  her  spinal  column  inscribed  when  she  made 
a  bow,  but  she  knew  what  heart  politeness  was.  She  did  not  know  much 
about  fashionable  calls,'  but  she  did  know  how  to  go  to  the  relief  of  pain 
and  suffering. 

In  the  year  1906  the  country  girl  has  the  advantage  of  an  eight 
months'  term  of  school.  The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  country  schools 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  city  in  tlie  variety  of  sul>jects  offered.  Music 
and  di'awing,  now  introduced  into  tlie  country  schools,  lielp  the  pupils  to 
appreciate  art.  Most  of  the  girls  Jiave  more  of  an  ambition  than  merely 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's. 

The  art  of  dress-making  is  no\>  widely  di^eminated.  The  latest 
styles  come  directly  from  Paris  to  Now  Yorlc,  from  New  York  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  from  Indianapolis  to  Orleans.  Tlie  i^eople  have  a  much  better 
appreciation  of  color  effects.  No  wide  yellow  and  green  ribbons  are  seen 
to  adorn  the  dress  and  hat 

In  tlie  year  100(5  the  line  of  distinction  bct^veen  the  country  girl  and 
city  girl,  so  far  as  social  amenities  are  concerned,  does  not  exist.  True 
politeness  is  not  found  in  Miss  Sherwood's  Etiquette  or  even  in  the  social 
regulations  of  tlie  Four  Hundred.  It  is  a  something  that  is  in  our  blood 
and  tlssne.  In  this  respect  the  country  girl  Is  the  superior  of  the  most  select 
society  of  our  large  cities. 

Then,  in  matters  of  dress,  education  and  true  social  amenities,  the 
country  girl  of  1900  is  fully  the  equal  of  her  city  sisters.  Ring  out  the 
phrase  "Only  a  CJountry  Girl.**  Ring  in  the  fuller,  richer,  more  universal 
sentiment,  "Here's  to  the  American  girl,  the  glory  and  crown  of  our  na- 
tional life." 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  E.  M.  Hughes,  Holton,  Ind.,  R.  R.  1. 


lAbatnict  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Ripl^  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

This  problem  is  not  capable  of  easy  solution.  No  method  will  cover 
all  cases,  but  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  amiss,  coming  from  one  who 
grew  up  on  a  farm,  later  enjoyed  the  opiwrtunities  of  city  life  and  re- 
turned to  follow  farming  with  interest.  We  do  not  expect  thlit  all  our 
country-bred  genius  and  talent  can  be  kept  at  home  and  should  not  spoil 
good  material  by  trying  to  make  something  out  of  it  for  which  it  is  mani- 
festly unfitted.  But,  not  considering  these  exceptional  cases,  there  is  still 
the  majority  who  should  become  farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  It  is  with 
these  that  we  are  concerned.  There  are  three  phases  of  the  question:  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  farming,  and  the  farmers.  The  three  overlap  one 
another. 

The  boys  and  girls  should  be  taken  into  our  confidence,  into  something 
akin  to  partnership.  We  should  treat  them  with  such  kindness  and  con- 
sideration that  they  can  readily  see  that  we  are  more  interested  in  them 
than  in  our  live  stock.  They  should  be  given  all  possible  opportunities  of 
practical  education,  society,  amusements,  etc.  Let  them  become  profit- 
sharers.  Allow  them  to  manage  something  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  their 
management.  Consult  them  on  farm  topics  and  plans  and  grant  them  time 
to  cany  out  their  individual  ideas.  Take  an  interest  in  their  experiments 
and  discoveries  and  thus  encourage  them  to  become  habitual  investigators. 

See  that  the  farming  Is  made  profitable.  Young  America  loves  the 
eagle  none  the  less  because  the  dollar  Is  sticking  to  It.  We  should  also  en- 
deavor to  jnake  farming  attractive.  Making  It  profitable  does  much  to 
make  it  attractive.  We  should  encourage  local  Improvements,  such  as  good 
roads,  rural  jnail  routes,  telephone  lines,  etc.  •  The  farm  In  general,  the 
premises  and  the  home  should  be  kept  In  such  taste  that  the  young  folks 
can  show  them  to  their  friends  with  pride  and  not  with  regrets  and  apolo- 
gies. They  must  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  the  i)eople  of  the  towns  and 
cities  have  a  monopoly  on  culture,  convenience  and  luxuries. 

The  farmers  and  their  wives  should  strive  to  be  up  to  date  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  They  should  be  progressive  and  should  seek  refinement 
in  manners,  speech  and  dress  that  the  young  people  may  feel  drawn  to 
them  and  their  vocation.  The  farm  is  a  kingdom  and  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  are  the  most  independent  kings  and  queens  on  earth.  Let 
them  be  such  as  to  give  dignity  and  respectability  to  their  calling.  Atten- 
tion to  these  matters  will  do  much  to  hold  the  young  people  from  the  town 
and  city. 

[41] 
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AN  EYBNING  IN  THB  FARM  HOME. 


By  Miss  Hattie  Cottiugham,  Lawrenceburg,  B.  1,  Ind. 


I^Ebcteact  from  a  pepn  xead  at  the  Deubom  County  Fannen'  Iiurtitute.. 

JL  most  picturesque  description  of  au  eveuiug  m  a  farm  liome  is  found 
in  Whittier's  '*Snow  Bomid,*'  Altogether  it  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  an 
ideal  home  of  the  earlier  days,  when  more  time  and  attention  were  given 
to  the  pleasures  of  home  life. 

A  recent  writer  says  that  ''the  home  is  the  one  remnant  of  Eden  left 
in  this  world.''  The  home,  and  not  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  the  nation. 
One  who  had  studied  social  conditions  said :  ''Show  me  the  homes  of  your 
working  people  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  your  nation  Is  in  a 
truly  prosperous  condition." 

Wealth,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  very  little  to  do  with  real  happiness. 
The  home  which  has  only  the  comforts  of  life,  with  few  or  no  luxuries, 
and  where  the  members  are  all  at  work  to  procure  even  the  necessities  for 
living,  is,  in  many  instances,  filled  with  peace  and  contentment,  while  iu 
the  home  of  wealth  it  is  x>erhaps  too  common  to  find  jealousy,  envy,  covet- 
ousnees,  worldly  ambition  and  other  traits  of  character  that  make  the 
home  life  a  continual  strife  with  no  real  happiness. 

The  whole  life  of  an  individual  or  a  family  may  be  accurately  meas- 
ured by  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  leisure  hours.  Any  person'^  real 
characteristics  or  qualifications  will  be  sure  to  crop  out  in  his  so-called 
spare  time;  and  the  man,  he  he  ever  so  industrious  and  steady,  is  no  l)et- 
ter  than  his  pleasures  and  recreations.  So  with  the  family;  its  actual 
standing,  mentally  and  morally,  may  be  correctly  inferred  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evening — the  leisure  time  of  young  and  old — ^Is  spent  in 
the  home. 

Farm  homes  are  especially  favored  in  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  more  frequently  are  gathered  together  for  the  evening. 

There  is  often  a  tinge  of  envy  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  world- 
worn  lives,  though  still  at  their  noontide,  bring  no  such  surcease  of  obliga- 
tory activity.  Few  of  us  remember  that  those  whom  we  name  the  "leisure 
class"  toil  for  pleasure  as  they  do  for  wealth,  and  that  there  is  no  release 
for  them  day  or  night. 

The  secret  of  happiness  is  not  ia  having  a  good  deal  and  wanting  more, 
but  rather  in  appreciation  of  what  we  have — full  rational  enjoyment  of 
what  we  possess. 

It  is  the  moral  nature  which  most  needs  education — ^the  cheerful,  hope- 
ful moral  temper  or  disposition  which  not  only  enables  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor to  have  trsuiqull  happiness  for  himself  among  the  vicissitudes  of 
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life,  biit  also  enables  him  to  be  the  dispenser  of  happiness  wherever  he 
may  be.  No  household  Is  entirely  happy  where  one  member  is  continually 
grumbling  and  finding  fault  with  everything  and  everybody.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  chronic  grumbler  did  finally  consent  to  "shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.'' 
His  was  not  a  very  tearful  funeral,  but  they  went  through  with  all  the 
ceremonies  in  orthodox  fashion  and  omitted  nothing.  After  the  funeral 
party  had  left  the  cemetery,  a  stranger  happened  along  and  leaned  over 
the  fence  to  talk  to  the  sexton  who  was  shaping  the  mound.  "What  com- 
plaint did  the  man  die  with?"  he  asked.  "No  complaint,"  the  sexton  an- 
swered; "everybody  satisfied.''  We  want  to  steer  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  that  temperament,  and  carefully  cultivate  the  opposite  frame  of  mind. 
It  is  21  mazing,  if  we  could  only  fully  estimate  the  amount  of  human  hap- 
piness destroyed  and  perverted  each  day  by  bad  temper. 

The  farmer  may  attain  to  any  plane  of  mental  standing  for  which  he 
is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  And  as  to  his  standing  among  his 
fellow-men,  he  may  hold  himself  entirely  to  blame  in  most  cases  if  he  is 
nicknamed  "Hayseed."  Let  him  give  a  little  more  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  cultivate  broader  views  of  people  and  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  nickname  will  be  heard  no  more. 

When  it  comes  to  education,  the  advantage  is  largely  on  the  side  of 
the  farmer  as  compared  with  his  city  brother,  for  all  his  life,  if  he  is  a 
close  observer,  he  has  been  in  touch  with  the  great  lx>ok  of  nature,  than 
which  no  better  or  surer  foundation  can  be  laid  for  a  business  or  classical 
education.  There  is  a  reason  why  so  many  of  the  greatest  and  best  men 
in  all  vocations  of  life  are  from  the  farms.  Such  things  do  not  come  by 
chance.  One  great  difficulty  Is  that  i)eople  do  not  observe  the  means  of 
happiness  all  around  them.  Rare  indeed  are  the  truly  observant  souls. 
Ruskin  says,  "There  are  a  dozen  persons  that  talk  to  one  tliat  sees,  and  a 
dozen  who  see  to  one  that  observes."  So  perhaps  many  farm  homes  do  not 
make  the  most  of  their  opix>rtuuitIes,  and  are  not  ideal  homes,  and  many 
people  everywhere  are  living  beneath  their  privileges.  Every  crop  grown 
on  the  farm  is  important  and  deserving  of  careful  attention,  but  the  one 
that  is  of  paramount  importance  is  the  generation  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  growing  up  in  the  homes.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  be  well  bom, 
and  then  it  has  an  inherent  right  to  the  best  possible  training,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  that  its  parents  are  able  to  procure,  making  It  an 
individual  of  well-rounded  character,  and  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  this  end 
certain  things  are  necessary  to  develop  the  mind  from  childhood. 

Good  books  at  their  present  prices  arc  within  the  reach  of  all.  Co- 
operative circulating  libraries  can  be  arrnnjied  for  in  almost  any  neigh- 
borhood. The  time  was  when  men  gave  a  farm  for  a  good  book.  Beau- 
tiful and  inexpensive  prints  of  rare  paintings,  true  to  the  original  In  sizt 
and  coloring,  may  be  obtained  to  onian^Mit  the  home;  and  musical  in- 
struments are  now  sold  at  such  reasonable  figures  that  almost  any  home 
may  have  one  of  some  kind  if  It  so  desires.    No  man  is  ever  alone  who 
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has  with  him  a  good  book,  particularly  the  book  of  books — the  Bible.  And 
music  truly  has  power  to  clieer,  comfort  or  encourage  as  the  need  may  be. 
But  a  knowledge  of  books,  pictures  and  music  will  count  for  very  little  in 
an  atmosphere  where  all  spiritual  and  moral  culture  are  lacking.  For- 
bearance Is  truly  a  great  virtue  in  the  home  life.  Would  a  boy  who  had 
heard  his  own  sweet  mother  ridiculed  and  cursed  be  likely  to  respect  any 
other  woman?  Impossible!  A  beautiful  house  with  perfect  appointments 
and  evidences  of  wealth  and  refinement  may  be  the  woi*st  possible  en- 
vironment for  children. 

But  a  far  more  pleasing  picture  is  before  us — the  farm  home,  where 
father,  mother  and  each  of  the  several  children  "make  happiness  a  habit," 
as  Senator  Beveridge  says ;  and  it  is  of  living  in  such  a  home  that  we  like 
to  think;  a  home  where  the  parents  realize  that  a  child's  education  begins 
with  its  first  breath,  or  rather,  as  has  been  truthfully  said,  the  child's  edu- 
cation begins  with  its  grandparents,  for  there  is  much  In  inheritance,  and 
then  as  a  natural  result  of  careful,  continued  training  we  find  true  culture 
and  refinement. 

The  evening  in  such  a  homo  will  be  s])ent  in  a  manner  that  is  both 
enjoyable  and  beneficial;  books  for  reading  and  study,  music,  innocent 
games  and  amusements  of  various  sorts,  and  a  basket  of  fine  apples  to 
help  along  the  conversation  which,  in  itself,  will  consist  of  interesting  or 
humorous  Incidents  of  the  day,  told  by  various  members  of  the  fjimily,  dis- 
cussion of  current  topicrs  of  the  times,  plans  for  the  morrow,  but  never  a 
word  of  unkind  gossip  or  hint  of  scandal,  for  where  true  happiness  and 
contentment  are  there  is  the  spirit  of  charity  and  sympathy  for  all. 

The  daily  papers  and  numerous  magazines  brought  by  rural  free  de- 
livery, and  telephone  connections  with  the  neighbors  and  with  adjoining 
towns  keep  tlus  family  up  to  date,  and  they  make  use  of  what  is  best  In 
everything,  enjoying  life  as  they  find  it,  and  not  fretting  because  It  is  not 
different  in  some  way.  He  spoke  the  truth  who  siiid  that  the  one  thing 
needful  to  be  happy  at  home  or  abroad  is  to  keep  the  heart  right,  "for  out 
of  it  are  the  Issues  of  life.*'  Wliere  hearts  are  right  there  will  be  perfect 
understanding  among  all  members  of  the  family,  particularly  between 
mother  and  daughter  and  father  and  son.  No  daughter  Is  safe  In  this  world 
who  can  not  make  a  confidential  friend  of  her  own  mother ;  and  a  boy 
stands  a  far  l>etter  chance  of  resisting  temptation  and  growing  Into  pure 
and  noble  manhood  If  he,  under  all  circumstances,  finds  In  his  own  father 
a  sympathizing  friend  and  counsellor. 

If  the  heart  Is  right  the  individual  is  right;  If  the  individual  Is  right, 
the  family  Is  right;  If  the  family  is  right,  the  state  is  right;  If  the  state 
Is  right,  the  nation  Is  right ;  if  the  nation  is  right,  the  world  Is  right ;  antl 
Browning  says  "God's  in  His  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world."  And  so, 
though  cait»s  and  perplexities,  griefs  and  sorrows  may  come,  there  Is  still 
enough  of  tlie  real  sunshine  of  life  in  the  world  to  fill  with  peace  and  joy 
both  the  working  houre  and  leisure  hours  of  every  member  of  every  family. 
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HOME  BUILDING. 


By  Mrs.  Wm.  Standerford,  Tipton,  Ind. 


[Read  at  the  Tipton  County  Fanners*  Institute.] 

The  oue  word  ^'Hoiue"  brini^R  to  us  nil  a  thousand  fond  remembrances 
— our  chlldliood  home — the  birthplace  of  all  our  hopes,  and  day-dreams  of 
the  future.  There  mother  reigned  as  queen,  her  arms  our  refuge  from  the 
tempests  of  the  outer  world,  her  knees  our  altar  and  confessional,  and  In 
her  dear  face — ^the  mirror  of  her  thoughts,  w^e  read  sorrow  for  our  errors 
and  sympathy  for  our  cares.  Her  labors  were  many  and  varied,  her  trials 
greater  than  we  then  could  understand.  But  she  did  her  work  well,  and 
passed  on  to  her  just  reward. 

Time  passes  t>n  and  we  are  now  home-builders,  trying  to  do  In  our  weak 
way — as  mother  used  to  do.  Home-buUding  Is  the  natural  work  of  every 
woman,  and  yet  we  sit  and  ponder — days,  months  and  even  years,  before 
undertaking  It — ^its  responsibility  so  great,  its  failure  so  fatal. 

It  is  a  responsibility  we  can  not  share.  The  husband,  father  provides 
tlie  house  wherein  we  build  the  home.  It  is  his  duty  to  provide  the  best  he 
can.  It  may  be  a  mansion,  It  may  be  an  humble  cottage — it  matters  not, 
our  duty  remains  the  same. 

**What  makes  a  home?"  Four  walls  of  polished  stone?  Or  brick  and 
mortar  laid  with  nicest  care?    No — prison  walls  are  made,  trithout,  as  fair. 

What  makes  a  home?  'Tis  where  the  weary  come  and  lay  their  bur- 
dens down,  assured  of  rest,  'lis  where  we  learn  to  know  our  dearest 
best.  Where  little  children  play — blessing  and  blest.  Though  walls  of 
coarsest  clay  enwrap  the  nest. 

Who  can  calculate  his  fortune  derived  from  the  Influences  of  a  good, 
kind  mother  in  an  ideal  home,  and  who  can  calculate  his  loss,  who  has 
been  deprived  of  these  influences.  The  comer  stone  of  every  home  was  laid 
In  the  book  of  Holy  Writ,  where  we  read — "Husbands,  love  your  wives; 
and  wives,  love  your  husbands."  We  translate  the  word  "obey"  Into 
"love,"  which  is  more  practical,  and  I  am  sure  there  isn't  a  good  hus- 
band on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  would  not  nitlier  have  his  wife  love 
than  obey  him.  Suppose  we  obeyed  our  husbands*  mandates  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  homes,  allowing  them  to  rule  in  a  sphere  for  which  they 
were  never  intended — there  would  be  just  such  confusion  In  the  home  as 
the  mlsuianagemont  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  aroused  in  his  country.  I 
have  always  had  great  pity  for  the  mother  who  was  so  weak  as  to  turn 
her  child  over  to  the  father  for  correction,  but  greater  pity  for  the  child. 
He  has  not  the  patience  with  the  oft-time  trying  little  pranks  of  child- 
hood as  the  mother  must  exercise. 
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But  father's  help  in  the  goYemment  of  the  children  is  needed  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  counsel,  and  wise  enough  to  retain  good  advice. 

To  mother,  children  are  always  children — ^no  matter  what  their  years. 
Tie  she  who  pities  and  forgives.  Father  is  taken  into  the  confidence  of  his 
boy  In  his  successes  and  achievements,  but  mother  alone  must  know  of  his 
failures  and  defeats.  An  Illustration  of  this  was  shown  me  by  a  friend 
who  had  a  son  in  college,  as  she  produced  two  letters  from  him,  one  to  the 
father,  the  other  to  her.  The  father's  letter  ran  like  this:  "My  honored, 
much  respected  father — I  write  to  tell  you  I  am  well  and  succeeding  in  my 
work  far  beyond  my  expectations.  My  instructors  are  pleasant  gentlemen 
and  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  If  I  follow  their  example,  which  I 
certainly  intend  to  do,  I  shall  be  to  you  a  son  of  whom  some  day  you  will 
be  proud.  But  for  fear  I  am  trespassing  on  your  valuable  time,  I  will  close 
by  subscribing  myself,  Your  obedient  son." 

The  father  handed  the  letter  to  the  mother  with  these  remarks:  "Just 
as  T  expected.  Jolm's  getting  the  big  head — writes  to  me  just  like  he  had 
barely  heard  of  me  f>efore,  or  possil)ly  seen  my  name  in  aome  newspaper." 
The  mother  said:  "I,  too,  have  a  letter  from  John,"  and  she  handed  it  to 
her  husband  to  read.  It  ran  like  this :  "My  dear  little  sweet-faced  mother 
— In  fancy  1  perch  upon  your  lap  and  throw  my  arms  around  your  precious 
neck,  and  tell  you  I  am  the  worst  homesick  boy  you  ever  saw.  I  wrote  and 
told  father  I  was  succeeding  far  beyond  my  ex];)ectations.  Now  that's 
straight,  ma,  for  when  I  came  here  I  didn't  expect  to  do  a  thing  but  play 
football,  and  I  have  made  a  few  credits.  But,  really,  little  mother,  I  can't 
half  Ftudy  cf  evenings  unless  you  come  and  sit  just  on  the  other  side  of 
my  study  table,  where  every  time  I  fail  or  am  inclined  to  give  up,  I  pan 
hear  you  say,  'try  again.  John.'  But  I  am  going  to  brat»e  up  and  not  disap- 
point you.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world.  Say,  ma,  I'm  dead  broke — can't  you 
ask  father  for  some  money  to  buy  you  a  dress  and  then  send  it  to  me? 
Tell  him  you  want  a  real  expensive  dress.  You  will,  I  know,  good  little 
mother.*'  And  so  it  ran  on  full  of  jest  and  earnestness,  but  brimming  over 
with  love  for  his  mother.  The  father  read  it,  handed  it  back  with  the  re- 
mark: *'Wonder  if  that  boy  will  ever  cease  to  l)e  a  baby  and  be  a  man?" 
Yet  he  was  aching  for  some  of  that  love,  but  he  would  not  say  so  for  the 
world,  for  like  Simon  Peter  in  York  State  Folks — "It  is  hard  to  give  in." 

WhMe  the  house  furnishings  have  little  to  do  with  home  building, 
nevertheless  they  are  elements  of  success.  The  husband  often  takes  great 
pleasure  in  telling  his  friends  he  has  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  planning 
and  arranging  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  yet  if  you  allow  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture to  stand  in  the  same  place  until  he  grows  accustomed  to  seeing  It 
there,  he  wiM  seriously  objei-t  to  having  it  moved,  and  the  wife  has  to  draw 
pretty  strongly  on  her  i)ersuasive  powers  in  order  to  have  some  little 
changes  made  after  house-cleaning.  One  wife,  I  remember  well  who  stated 
as  a  positive  fact  that  her  husband  had  slept  in  the  same  bed,  in  the  same 
comer  of  the  saUiC  room,  for  thirty  years,  and  all  her  efforts  to  eradicate 
him  and  his  bed  had  been  fruitless,  and  yet  he  was  heard  to  frequently  re- 
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mark,  that  be  had  notbiug  whatever  to  do  with  the  house;  his  wife  man- 
aged that  to  suit  herself — he  had  enough  to  do  to  manage  the  farm  and 
the  barn.  But  we  are  enthroned  in  our  little  kingdom  and  if  we  do  not 
hold  complete  sway  there  is  some  defect  in  our  executive  ability. 

First  of  all,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  home  attractive,  neat,  clean  and 
bright  This  may  be  done  with  the  plainest  furniture  and  commonest  car- 
pets, and  if  the  curtains  are  ot  inexpensive  linen  with  their  ruffled  borders, 
are  neatly  laundered,  make  a  well-dressed  window.  All  this  depends  on 
the  taste,  ambition  and  industry  ot  the  mother  and  daughter. 

A  f?mall  library  of  well-selected  books  in  the  home  has  saved  many  a 
youth  from  wandering  mto  the  baleful  ways  of  the  prodigal  son.  Where 
parental  strlctnesH  and  severity  would  have  bred  uotliing  but  dislike  and  a 
fixed  resolve  to  abscond  at  the  first  opportunity,  good  books  and  pleasant 
surroundings  have  won  many  a  youth  from  his  first  wild  impulse  to  go  to 
sea,  or  cross  the  contiiicnt,  and  made  him  a  docile,  contented  and  happy 
lingerer  by  the  parental  fireside. 

Place  on  the  table  m  the  cozy  living  room,  where  the  family  assembles 
to  spend  their  evenings,  interesting  and  instructive  magazines,  the  leading 
newspapers,  bookfe  of  fairy  tales  and  Christmas  stories  for  the  younger 
members;  let  the  Bible  have  a  prominent  place;  then  sit  down  prepared  to 
answer  questions  directed  to  you  from  every  comer  of  that  table.  And  he 
prepared.  Mothers,  don't  let  your  children  grow  beyond  you;  rise  above 
you  and  blush  at  your  Iguorance  of  the  world  you  are  living  In — keep  up 
with  them,  or  a  little  beyond  them.  Head,  that  you  may  enter  into  their 
conversation  and  be  interested  in  all  that  interests  them. 

Labor  to  make  home  the  happiest  place  in  the  world.  Spurgeon  said: 
It  is  a  doleful  living  where  the  wife  Is  always  wrangling  and  railing  at  her 
husband,  instead  of  reverencing  him.  It  must  be  a  good  thing  when  such 
women  are  hoarse  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  have  not  as  many  blisters  on 
their  tongues  as  they  have  teeth  in  their  Jaws.  Heaven  save  us  from 
wives  and  mothers  who  are  angels  on  the  street,  saints  in  the  church  and 
demons  at  home.  If  you  are  always  nagging  and  grumbling,  you  will  lose 
your  hold  on  your  husband  and  your  children  will  turn  from  you.  The 
smile  of  a  mother's  face  has  enticed  many  into  the  right  path,  and  the 
fear  of  bringing  a  tear  into  her  eyes  has  called  otT  many  a  man  from  evil 
ways.  If  you  sow  the  seed  of  discord  and  confusion  in  the  home,  the  spot 
of  earth  nearest  to  Heaven,  you  will  reap  what  you've  sown — a  harvest  of 
barren  regrets. 

To  accomplish  all  allotted  to  a  mother  you  must  be  industrious.  First 
to  awaken  in  the  morning  and  last  to  rest  at  night.  Who  are  the  in- 
dustrious men  in  all  our  occupations  and  professions,  who  are  man- 
aging the  merchandise  of  the  world,  building  the  walls,  tinning  the  roofs, 
making  the  laws,  governing  the  nations,  making  the  earth  to  quake,  heave, 
roar  and  rattle  with  the  tread  of  gigantic  enterprise?  For  the  most  part 
they  are  descended  from  industrious  mothers,  who,  in  the  old  homestead 
used  to  spin  their  own  yam,  weave  their  own  cari^ets,  plait  their  own  door- 
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mats  and  do  their  own  work.  The  stalwart  men  and  the  influential  women 
of  this  day,  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  them,  came  from  such  il- 
lustrious ancestry  and  are  the  fruits  of  the  training  and  example  of  an  in- 
dustrious mother. 

And  the  mother,  so  busy  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  her  own 
home,  is  also  training  wives  and  mothers  for  other  homes.  Can  we  com- 
prehend the  wonderful  extent  of  her  influence?  Mothers,  let  us  look  well 
to  the  training  of  our  daughters,  for  on  them  will  some  day  depend  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  other  homes.  Do  not  tolerate  for  one  minute  the  opinion 
that  if  they  can  i-ook,  wash  dishes,  scrub,  chum  and  put  hens  to  setting, 
that  they  are  fitted  to  fill  the  position  of  wife  and  mother  in  some  home; 
while  a  knowledge  of  these  things  is  necessary  to  the  practical  housewife, 
add  to  these  a  good  education ;  see  to  it  that  your  daughters  are  educated 
as  well  as  your  sons ;  see  to  it  that  they  are  able  to  counsel  and  advise  with 
their  husbands,  no  matter  what  their  profession.  If  they  should  become 
the  wives  of  business  men  they  must  be  proficient  in  matliematlcs,  so  that 
when  the  husband  comes  home  at  evening,  tired  from  the  cares  of  a  busi- 
ness life,  she  may  sit  down  with  him,  after  the  little  ones  are  snugly  tucked 
in  their  beds,  and  help  him  figure  out  his  day's  profits  and  losses,  deduct 
the  discounts  from  his  bills  and  hand  him  over  a  clean  ledger.  If  a  farmer's 
wife,  she  must  read  with  hiiD  ot  evenings  his  Farm  Journal,  make  it  her 
study  and  discuss  with  him  articles  from  the  Woman's  Farm  Journal — by 
the  way,  one  of  the  finest  little  magazines  on  rural  life  ever  published,  and 
which  no  practical  farmer's  wife  can  afford  to  be  without. 

In  a  word,  mothers,  daughters,  strive  to  be  a  glowing  success  as  wife, 
mother,  home-builder.  Be  bright,  cheerful  and  happy,  that  the  sunlight 
of  your  live:>  may  be  reflected  on  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  you. 

"The  purest  joy,  most  near  to  Heaven — far  from  earth's  alloy, 

Is  bidding  cloud  give  way  to  sun  and  shine. 
And  'twill  be  well 
If  on  that  day  of  days,  the  angels  tell  of  her — 

She  did  her  best — ^for  some  of  thine." 


HOME  LIFE  ON  THK  FARM. 


By  Mrs.  Pearl  Freshly,  Ghrisney,  Ind.,  R.  2. 


[Abttntct  of  a  iM4>er  read  before  the  Spencer  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

Farmers  In  these  institutes  learn  of  balanced  rations  for  stock  ana 
l)a lanced  plant  food,  and  we  farmers'  wives  learn  that  the  same  method 
is  best  in  regard  to  poultry.  Now  there  are  also  certain  conditions  of  home 
life  that  may  be  most  satisfactorily  balanced.    Of  course  we  all  have  our 
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Idea],  but  it  is  with  the  actual  conditions  of  home  life  with  which  we  ha^e 
to  deal. 

Life  in  cities  differs  very  much  from  farm  life.  We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  envy  our  city  sisters  who  live  on  good  Incomes  and  are  free  from 
care — no  cows  to  milk,  no  chickens  to  feed,  no  garden  to  tend ;  but  let  us 
remember  ail  this  has  its  re^jompense.  When  we  think  of  the  many  poor 
people  in  the  cities  who  have  not  livable  incomes,  scanty  and  improper 
food,  i)oor  raiment  and  cooped  up  in  small  quarters,  then  we  are  glad  to 
imow  that  we  live  on  the  farm.  There  we  can  have  plenty  of  shade  in  sum- 
mer, a  grassy  yard  and  plenty  of  flowers.  A  little  work  will  procure  these 
and  will  add  much  to  the  beauty'  of  the  place  and  have  its  effect  upon  the 
children  of  the  home. 

The  homelike  appearance  of  the  interior  de) tends  more  on  the  spirit 
than  on  the  lett»?r.  A  largo,  light,  airy  living  room  Is  always  desirable, 
with  furnishings  tastefully  selected  and  arranged.  A  few  well-selected 
bool^  and  papers  shouid  be  found  on  the  reading  table.  The  Bib?e,  too, 
should  be  there,  for  surely  we  farmer  folks  need  the  gospel  to  balance  us  In 
our  daily  life.  The  kitchen  should  be  arranged  for  convenience.  In  plan- 
ning the  cellar  and  pantry,  and  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  furniture,  we 
should  make  our  Jieads  save  our  heels.  We  farmers'  wives  have  enough  to 
do,  when  there  ai  e  little  faces  to  be  kept  shining,  not  only  with  cleanliness, 
but  with  happiness. 

Many  a  mother  drags  out  her  weary  existence,  too  tired  from  her  round 
of  duties  to  enjoy  her  family,  when  careful  planning  and  a  stricter  division 
of  duties  might  save  her  strength,  time,  temper,  and  health.  We  should 
learn  to  slight  the  unnecessary  and  unimportant  things,  get  plain  and 
wholesome  meals  Instead  of  elaborate  ones;  when  Ironing  is  wearisome, 
just  lay  some  of  the  pieces  away  neatly  folded.  Such  tasks  lightened  will 
prove  very  helpful.  TJieu  the  garden  can  be  cultivated  very  largely  with 
the  plow  instead  of  the  hoe,  and  will  save  the  mother  much  hard  labor  and 
time,  which  she  can  spend  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  little  ones. 

The  farm  is  the  best  place  to  build  character.  I'here  the  children  can 
easily  learn  the  fundamental  lessons  of  life.  I'hey  learn  to  labor  with  their 
hands,  and  they  can  be  kept  busy,  for  there  is  always  something  to  do. 
This  will  develop  in  them  a  strong  physique,  which  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  making  of  character.  Let  them  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  the 
way  of  amusements,  outings  and  the  like,  and  thus  make  home  life  cheer- 
ful and  attractive  for  them. 

We  want  our  farmer  Iwys  and  girls  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  reared  on  the  farm.  Proud  of  the  field  lore  and  the  harvest  craft. 
Let  us  give  them  all  the  educatlcm  and  advantages  possible,  but  bear  in 
mind  and  let  them  know  there  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  in- 
dustry, mtegrity  and  grit 

There  are  many  beautiful  phases  of  **Home  Life  on  the  Farm."  Poetry 
teems  with  them.  "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  "In  School  Days."  "When  the  Frost 
Js  on  the  Pumpkhi  and  the  Fodder's  in  the  Shock,"  "The  Old  Swimmia' 
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Hole,"  and  Whitlier's  beautifnl  picture  of  home  life  in  "Snow  Bound/'  are 
some  of  the  most  familiar. 

"The  worlding's  eye  shall  gather  dew. 

Dreaming  in  throngful  city  ways 
Of  winter  Joys  his  boyhood  knew." 

Concluding,  I  will  say  we  have  the  fairest  chance  for  health  and  hap- 
piness of  any  calliDg  on  earth,  if  we  balance  our  opportunities  with  our  en- 
deavor; and  let  us  make  our  homes  so  wholesome  and  cheerful  and  so  pure, 
that  they  will  be  but  a  foretaste  of  that  Home  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
In  the  hv^avous. 


WHY  EDUCATE  THE  FARMER  BOY? 


By  Robert  E.  Geyer,  North  Liberty,  Ind. 


[Extmcta  from  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Josq)h  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

Why  educate  any  boy?  Educate  the  farmer  boy  for  the  same  reasons 
that  you  would  educate  any  other  boy :  to  make  a  man  of  him,  to  make  a 
citizen  of  him,  to  make  a  being  of  him,  who  will  be  a  worthy  image  of  his 
Creator. 

When  we  say  educate  the  boy,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to  stuff  his  mind 
full  of  book  learning;  we  hiean  the  full,  complete,  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind ;  we  mean  to  strengthen  his  reasoning 
power,  intensify  the  imagination,  quicken  the  i>erception,  brighten  the 
memory,  and  clear  the  understanding.  In  doing  this  we  awaken  in  him  a 
latent  force  or  power  that,  when  cultivated  and  educated,  we  bring  to  the 
front  a  man  cnpal>le  of  filline  other  places  in  life  ns  well  as  making  him  an 
fntelligent  farmer.  Not  all  farmer  boys  l>ecome  farmers,  and  some  should 
not  become  farmers,  as  they  possess  a  special  fitness  for  other  vocations  in 
life. 

Educate  the  farmer  boy  to  become  a  useful  citizen ;  not  only  a  citizen 
who  will  pay  his  taxes  and  do  what  the  law  compels  him  to  do,  but  to  be  a 
useful  citizen  to  the  community,  to  tht  state  and  to  the  nation — a  citizen 
who  makes  the  world  l)etter  by  reason  of  his  being  in  It.  Good  citizenship 
strengthens  the  home,  and  the  homes  are  tlie  pillars  upon  which  rest  our 
national  edifice. 

Educate  the  farmer  boy  to  love  his  country  and  its  flag;  that  he  will 
love  these  broad  fertile  fields,  these  grassy  plains  and  rock-ribbed  hills,  that 
he  may  see  that  his  country  is  a  fit  paradise  for  all  who  love  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Educate  the  farmer  boy  behind  the  plow,  that  the  vocation  of  the 
fanner  may  be  elevated  to  the  proper  plane  and  high  standard  to  which  It 
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really  and  actually  belon}^  Id  the  business  of  the  world.  The  farm  Is  the 
foundation  of  all  national  wealth  and  prosperity ;  farming  is  the  nucleus  of 
all  business,  and  the  lurmer  Is  the  feeder  of  all  nations,  and  yet  the  im- 
portance of  bis  vocation  i<«  not  suiliclently  recognized. 

Help  the  farmer  boy  to  acquire  a  strong  moral  character,  by  surround- 
ing him  wiLh  the  proper  influence,  environment,  association,  training  and 
opportunities;,  for  tUe^e  are  the  elements  that  go  to  malce  up  character. 
Parents  should  give  the  boy  good  moral.  Christian  training;  then  in  after 
life  he  will  say,  **God  bless  father  and  mother  for  having  given  me  that 
which  'rust  doth  not  corrupt  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal.'  '* 

A  boy  always  has  some  ideal  of  manliness  in  his  mind.  At  school  his 
teacher  is  his  ideal  or  not  iiis  ideal  teacher:  he  looks  upon  his  father 
either  as  an  ideal  or  not  an  ideal  father.  I  would  that  all  boys  could  loolt 
upon  their  fathers  as  supplying  their  highest  conception  of  a  good  father. 

Parents,  teachers  anu  the  public  should  be  more  considerate  with  the 
boy;  the  boy  will  some  da.\  be  a  member  of  the  world's  society  and  the 
world  will  be  made  eithei  better  or  worse  by  his  influence  In  it. 

As  we  look  about  us  we  see  so  many  boys  go  wrong.  Why  is  it?  Is  it 
that  our  homes  are  not  right V  If  it  is,  then  let  us  get  them  right.  Is  it 
that  our  schools  are  not  right?  Then  do  something  to  help  get  them  right. 
Is  the  public  wrong  V  If  we  get  our  homes  and  our  schools  right,  then  the 
public  is  bound  to  get  right. 

The  end  of  all  our  striving  that  amounts  to  anything  in  this  world,  Is 
personal  character.  I'Ue  successful  life,  Is  that  life  which  teflects  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  upon  his  fellowmen.  It  is  not  money,  nor  govern- 
ments, nor  social  victories  that  count  in  the  final  analysis.  It  is  personal 
character.  For  this  we  have  sunshine  and  showers,  clouds  in  the  sky,  the 
land  brings  forth.  To  secure  this,  an  all-wise  Creator  has  given  us  tal- 
ents and  opportunities,  and  as  a  reward  of  merit  to  the  faithful,  He  has 
spoken  the  words,  "Come  up  higher.' 


»» 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 


By  James  E.  Elder,  Marshall,  Ind. 


[Abstract  of  a  paper'read^ai^jtibe  Putnam  Oountyj^Fannera'  Institute.  | 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  day  to  spend  time  making  a  plea  simply 
that  the  farmer  should  be  educated.  Every  thinking  man  admits  the  need 
of  at  least  a  fair  education  for  the  farmer.  It  is  the  kind,  the  extent  of 
the  education  that  we  should  consider. 

The  farmer  of  the  twentieth  century  not  only  needs  to  be  educated  in 
agricultural  science,  but  he  ^should  be  so  educated  as  to  enable  him  to  best 
meet  his  responsibilities  as  a  man  in  society,  in  the  church,  and  in  poll- 
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tics.  The  American  farmer  is  the  mainstay  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. He  holds  a  more  important  place  in  a  way  than  anyone  else  in 
the  xrorld.  The  world  is  more  dependent  on  the  Ajnerlcan  farmer  than 
on  tlie  farmer  of  any  other  country. 

In  considering  the  farmer's  education  we  should  begin  with  the  boy  in 
the  rural  school.  The  Inriuence  of  the  teacher  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
influence  bf  the  home.  We  should  give  more  attention  to  rural  school  train- 
ing, so  tJiat  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  farmer  to  move  to  the  town  or 
city  to  educate  his  children.  Older  and  more  experienced  teachers  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  child.  We  should  combine  our 
schools,  reduce  the  number  of  teachers,  thereby  getting  better  teachers  for 
the  same  money. 

Every  young  man  who  expects  to  farm  should  complete  the  high  school 
course  before  entering  college.  He  should  then  go  either  to  an  agricultural 
or  literary  college,  as  he  may  choose.  It  will  pay  every  young  man  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  in  laying  a  broad 
foundation  for  his  future  life  work.  This  is  trjie  of  young  men  in  all  de 
partments  of  life. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  tlie  young  farmer  should  know  the 
soil  he  tills  and  also  the  principles  which  underlie  the  most  successful  stock 
feeding.  He  should  keep  constantly  alive  and  awake  to  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  farming  which  have  been  proved  good  by  practical  experience. 
It  should  not  be  theory  verana  practice,  but  theory  and  practice. 

There  may  be  danger  of  too  much  devotion  to  exclusive  agricultural 
teachings.  We  should  avoid  narrowness.  Specializing  is  right  and  neces- 
sary, but  it  can  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  We  should  light  against  the 
modem  commercial  spirit  which  pervades  all  classes  of  society.  We 
should  remember  that  the  most  imr>ortant  thing  is  not  tlie  accumulation  of 
dollars,  but  the  building  of  flue  characters. 

Graduates  from  literary  colleges  sometimes  have  a  desire  to  follow 
agricultural  pursuits  but  are  influenced  against  such  a  life  by  public  opin- 
ion. Public  opinion  says  that  the  farmer  does  not  need  higher  education; 
that  the  highly  educated  man  should  choose  a  higher  calling.  There  is  no 
higher  calling  than  that  of  diversified  agriculture. 

If  every  father  and  mother  will  strive  their  utmost  to  make  farming  a 
dignified  work,  if  they  will  teach  this  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  if  they 
will  spare  no  puins  to  impress  upon  them  that  no  man  can  become  too 
highly  educated  or  refined  to  farm,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  plenty 
of  need  on  the  tarm  for  men  of  strong  mind  and  stout  heart,  we  will  not 
be  compelled  in  future  years  to  witness  such  a  deplorable  movement  of  our 
best  young  men  to  the  city.  Whether  at  home  or  in  school,  let  the  first 
and  chief  aim  b**  the  education  of  the  heart.  In  these  days  of  trickery, 
graft  and  corruption,  we  have  an  cPiwcial  need  for  broad,  true,  honest  men. 
A  man  need  not  l^e  pood  to  be  successful,  so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are 
concerned,  but  ho  can  be  good  and  at  the  same  time  accumulate  dollars. 
We  have  enough  of  tliat  mean  and  narrow  kind  of  successful  farmers  and 
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feeders.  The  great  work  that  the  agricultural  college  and  farmer's  insti- 
tute has  to  do  is  to  teach  the  good  man  how  to  succeed,  to  teach  the  bad 
man  to  be  a  better  man,  to  teach  every  man  that  to  be  true  to  himself 
and  true  to  his  fellowman,  is  in  itself  the  highest  of  all  successes  to  be 
attained  in  this  life,  and  that  a  life  without  these  things  can  only  end  in 
disappointment  and  failure. 


AGRIOULTUUAL  ICDUCATION. 


By  Earle  C.  Salisbury,  Orland,  Ind. 


[Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Steuben  County  Fanners'  Institute.] 

I  believe  all  i.resent  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education.  To  you  who 
are  skeptical  upon  the  pomt,  I  need  but  point  you  to  the  great  men  of  our 
country,  men  who  really  serve  their  fellowmen  and  not  those  who  amass 
fortunes  by  niggardliness.  How  many  of  our  presidents  were  not  graduates 
of  colleges?  How  many  of  the  senators  or  cabinet  othcers  are  not  trained 
men?  Very  few  indeed,  and  then  when  you  come  to  consider  what  a  small 
proportion  are  educated  then  you  will  realize  how  many  more  chances  a 
college  man  has  for  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  A  book  entitled  "Who's 
Who  in  America,''  gives  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  value  of  education, 
the  editors  of  which  induced  ten  thousand  of  the  most  noted  men  in  every 
line  of  reputable  endeavor  to  report  their  education.  They  didn't  find  an 
uneducated  man  and  only  twenty -four  were  self-taught  A  t)oy  with  a 
common  school  (education  had  in  round  numbers,  one  chance  in  nine  thous- 
and to  become  noted;  one  with  a  high  school  education  had  one  chance  In 
four  hundred ;  while  one  with  a  college  training  had  one  chance  in  forty. 

How  do  these  people  get  their  education,  their  training?  It  is  gotten 
by  learning  facts  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  whether 
they  be  that  of  the  dead  languages,  mathematics,  nature  study  or  the  de- 
tails of  some  trade  or  profession.  Since  it  Is  the  learning  of  facts  that  pro- 
duces this  effect,  why  can  not  useful  facts  give  the  desired  effect  as  well 
as  the  impractical  uninteresting  stuff,  which  Is  taught  In  so  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  as  well  as  in  the  grades.  For  instance  I  was 
taught  wheii  in  the  grades  how  to  parse  and  diagram  and  many  other  things 
which  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  use  since  that  time.  The  same  way  in  the 
high  school.  Had  I  been  taught  some  of  tlie  interesting  things  of  nature, 
things  I  could  see  and  handle,  I  would  have  taken  much  more  interest  in 
them  and  in  my  s'^hool  work.  Had  I  been  taught  that  the  ground  mole  is 
an  immense  destroyer  of  insects,  therefore  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  I  would 
not  have  killed  any.  I  used  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  a  snake  could  swal- 
low a  frog  when  the  body  of  the  victim  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
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victor.  When  I  was  taught  in  college  that  the  Jaw  of  the  reptile  is  at- 
tached to  the  skul)  by  means  of  an  elastic  cord  I  could  understand  how  he 
got  that  frog  down  his  throat.  I  used  to  marvel  at  the  snake  charmers  in 
the  side  shows  at  the  county  fair.  Its  all  simple  now,  as  snakes  never 
bite,  they  strike.  As  long  as  they  are  not  coiled  they  are  harmless.  Had  I 
known  that  I  might  have  found  Mr.  Streaked-snake  a  congenial  companion 
in  place  of  a  deadly  enem>'. 

One  of  the  greatest  objects  of  education  is  to  train  the  seeing  eye. 
That  Is  an  eye  which  pierces  to  the  depth  of  things,  an  eye  which  can  see 
beauty  in  every  object  in  nature  and  a  mind  which  understands  the  "why" 
of  the  different  actions  of  man  and  nature.  How  many  of  our  college  grad- 
uates know  that  insects  breathe  through  pores  in  the  sides  of  their  bodies? 
And  yet  thoy  will  go  back  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  find  something 
to  study  about.  He  doesn't  care  whether  it  is  lace-winged  or  scale-wlngcd. 
whether  it  feeds  upon  fi*uit  or  upon  weeds.  He  thinks  he  is  doing  mankind 
a  great  service  by  deciphering  hieroglyphics  which  treat  of  events  which 
happened  centuries  ago.  I  appeal  to  you,  arc  not  the  things  which  God  has 
made  more  Interesting  and  more  elevating  than  that  which  insignificant 
man  has  made?  Then  let  us  have  more  nature  study  and  less  of  that  which 
trains  for  training's  sake.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  have 
nature  study.  It  will  help  to  stop  the  emigration  from  farm  to  village, 
from  village  to  town,  from  town  to  city. 

Our  schools  and  school  teachers  have  been  looking  not  towards  the 
farm  but  away  from  it.  Is  It  anyone's  fault?  No,  it  is  everybody's  fault 
Through  education  our  young  men  will  be  brought  to  see  the  dignity,  the 
beauty,  the  profit,  and  the  honor  of  farming.  It  presents  vast  problems 
worthy  of  tlie  mettle  of  any  young  man.  When  every  other  art  and  science 
shall  have  been  worked  out  to  their  utmost  limit,  the  science  and  pr.actice 
of  agriculture  will  present  boundless  unexplored  fields  for  work  and  re- 
search. The  Idea  that  anybody  can  farm  wbo  has  the  brawn  has  been 
drilled  into  them  until  they  completely  overlook  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties that  agriculture  presents.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  problems  yet  to 
be  solved  cause  them  to  fall  to  see  them.  Their  eyes  are  too  close  to  the 
picture.  The  successful  farmer  must  be  a  business  man  of  no  mean  order. 
Very  few  occupations  require  a  broader  knowledge.  He  deals  not  only  with 
men  but  also  with  animals  and  plants  and  machines,  so  that  he  must  know 
something  of  botany,  zoolog>',  chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  veterinary, 
medicine  and  mechanics.  The  farmer  must  t>e  an  accurate  observer  and 
has  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise  of  keen  judgment.  He  can  not  hope  to 
become  Immensely  wealthy,  but  by  careful  management  he  can  secure 
riches  enough  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  Ideal  family  life. 

Our  young  men  too  often  look  upon  the  distasteful  features  of  country 
life  as  things  which  can  not  be  heliK»d,  which  Is  a  false  conception,  as  much 
of  the  Isolation  and  monotony  have  been  already  overcome  by  the  telephone, 
the  rural  delivery  of  mall  and  the  organization  of  the  farmers  into  asso- 
ciations such  as  the  institutes  and  the  grange. 
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Agriculture  will  never  bo  well  taught  in  tbe  rural  schools  till  they  are 
centralized.  One  teacher  can  not  possibly  teach  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  classes,  as  is  the  case  In  the  country  schools  today.  City  school 
children  have  drawing,  music,  needlework  and  nature  study,  while  the 
country  children  do  not  a?id  never  will  till  their  schools  are  larger.  There- 
fore the  immediate  problem  before  us  is  to  centralize  our  schools.  It  will 
also  enable  us  to  employ  more  efflcieat  teachers,  the  attendance  will  be  more 
regular,  the  health  of  the  pupils  better  and  they  will  do  better  work,  as 
there  is  enthusiasm  in  numbers. 

Your  farmer,  don't  think  that  you  don't  need  an  education  for  your 
calling.  You  know  the  standing  of  an  uneducated  doctor;  we  call  him  a 
"quack."  In  all  other  callings  the  well-educated  man  leads.  And  why  do 
the  farmers  feel  satisfied  with  a  common  school  or  high  school  education? 
The  late  Mr.  Mahan  said:  "It  is  because  they  can  make  a  living  so  easily 
that  they  haven't  felt  the  need  of  it."  There  is  much  truth  In  that  state- 
ment, despite  the  conception  among  many  farmers  that  living  in  town  is 
like  living  in  a  bedv  of  roses.  Ninety -seven  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  busi- 
ness men  fail;  only  three  per  cent,  succeed.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  if  the 
farmer  would  put  one-half  the  stud.y  and  application  to  his  business  that 
every  successful  city  business  man  does,  the  howl  that  "farming  doesn't 
pay"  would  become  a  whisper.  How  many  farmers  can  balance  a  ration? 
If  you  ask  him  about  protein  or  potash  likely  as  not  be  will  begin  to  talk 
about  habeas  corpus  or  use  a  technical  term  of  some  other  business. 
Things  well  enough  for  him  to  know  but  not  essential  to  him  in  his  busi- 
ness. How  many  farmers  keep  accounts  so  that  they  know  where  every 
penny  comes  from  and  where  it  goes?  They  know  they  make  money,  but 
they  don't  know,  except  in  a  general  way,  where  It  comes  from  or 
where  the  leaks  are.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  pork?  A 
bushel  of  com?  A  pound  of  butter?  How  many  pounds  of  pork  can  be 
made  from  a  bushel  of  corn?  There  is  a  farm  in  New  York  State  which 
can  not  supply  the  demand  for  butter  at  ?1  per  pound.  During  a  three 
months'  stay  at  the  great  fair  at  St.  Louis,  I  met  a  ^  young  man  who  owns 
an  80-acre  farm  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City  who  pays  a  tax  of 
$30  per  acre.  He  pays  what  we  would  call  an  exorbitant  price  for  labor 
and  yet  cleared  something  like  $70  per  acre  this  last  year. 

The  educated  farmer  profits  by  the  experience  of  others.  He  doesn't 
have  to  learn  everything  by  exi)erience  and  thus  he  can  begin  life  several 
years  in  advance  of  his  uneducated  brother.  He  apprecites  and  knows  how 
to  ultillze  the  information  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  agricultural 
experimental  stations.  To  the  country  boy  who  thinks  he  doesn't  want  to 
live  on  the  farm,  I  would  suggest  that  he  take  the  agricultural  course  any- 
way. The  deparljnent  of  agriculture  at  Washington  can  not  secure  enough 
trained  men  to  carry  on  Its  work.  President  Stone,  of  Purdue  University, 
at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Grange  at  that  place,  showed  twenty  applications 
from  the  Civil  Service  which  had  come  to  his  desk  within  two  weeks  for 
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positions  which  'jould  only  i)c  filled  by  graduates  of  agricultural  schools. 
Five  of  the  twenty  positions  had  a  salary  of  less  than  $1,000  per  year  the 
first  year  and  three  above  $2,000,  one  of  which  was  ?2,500,  and  the  others 
intermediate.  Each  of  these  salaries  is  increased  liberally  during  the  first 
few  years.  The  officials  of  the  department  complain  that  they  can  not 
keep  their  hfilp,  as  private  concerns  come  along  and  offer  still  higher  pay. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers  who  can  teach  agriculture  not 
only  in  colleges  but  in  the  high  schools.  Agricultural  high  schools  are 
being  founded  and  there  are  very  few  who  are  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
them.  In  Wisconsin,  which  possibly  has  the  lead  in  this  line,  they  require 
a  teacher  to  be  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agriculture,  to  have  lived  on  the 
farm  and  to  havu  had  previous  experience  in  teaching.  Teachers  having 
these  qualifications  are  rare  and  their  salary  Is  proportionately  high.  Last 
fall  seven  or  eight  young  men  who  had  taken  engineering  work  at  Purdue 
for  a  year,  changed  their  course  to  take  agriculture.  Others  would  have 
followed  their  example  had  they  had  any  encouragement  from  home.  In 
fact  several  said  their  parent*^  would  not  furnish  them  money  to  study  ag- 
riculture (they  could  learn  that  at  home),  so  that  In  order  to  get  an  educa- 
tion they  took  something  else. 

Of  our  class  of  nine  which  graduated  last  spring  from  the  agricultural 
department,  two  have  gone  to  New  York  State,  one  as  manager  of  a  four- 
hundred-acro  fam>  with  twelve  men  under  him ;  the  other  to  run  a  cream- 
ery in  connection  with  the  same  farm,  with  six  helpers;  one  a  chemist  in 
his  father's  fertilizer  works  In  Indianapolis ;  one  has  gone  to  Oklahoma  to 
run  a  refrigerator  plant;  another  who  prepared  himself  for  the  agricultural 
press,  is  now  with  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  The  remaining  four  of  us 
have  returned  to  our  home  farms  better  farmers  by  far  than  we  could 
possibly  have  been  otherwise.  Our  circle  of  influence  may  not  be  as  wide 
as  of  those  who  are  more  conspicuously  before  the  public,  but  we  are 
striving  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  fellow  farmer.  We  are  glad  to  be 
of  service  to  him,  but  don't  expect  too  much  of  us.  Nature  has  bestowed 
gifts  upon  some  to  such  an  extent  that  they  without  any  education  are 
better  farmers  than  others  who  have  B.  S.  In  agriculture  attached  to 
their  names. 

I  will  end  with  a  nuotation  from  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevenson  of  Iowa :  "A 
new  agriculture  is  dawning,  an  agriculture  with  more  numerous  and  com- 
plex problems,  an  agriculture  which  demands  that  hand  work  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  head  work,  an  agriculture  which  will  not  give  a  fruitful  re- 
turn to  the  man  who  only  knows  how  to  plow,  harrow,  reaj),  and  sow,  but 
an  agriculture  which  will  abundantly  bless  the  one  who  brings  to  his  as- 
sistance eve^y  resource  of  a  fertile  brain  as  well  as  a  skilled  hand." 
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